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TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


IVOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  li- 
terary men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 
trace  from  ancient  monuments  the  institutions  and 
l^ws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  ^ntiquu 
ties.  This  fatcanch  of  knowledge  is  not  onlj  curious  in 
itself,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the 
Classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  history 
of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  requisite 
for  such  as  prosecute  tne  study  oi  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
abilities.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu- 
minous to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
latter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
to  illustrate  the  Classics;  but,  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  Gtted  for 
the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no^ 
thing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the  build- 
ings of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  .years  ago,  the  Com- 
piler of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from 
both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  Compendium  for  his  own 
use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should  meet  with 
•no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he  soon  per- 
ceived, that  on  several  important  points,  he  could  not 
derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.      He 
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therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information; 
and  chiejQy  to  the  Classics  tbemselyes.  To  Enumerate 
the  various  authors  he  has  consulted,  would  be  tedious 
and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged 
fit  for  his  purpose*  He  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
Manutius^  Brissomus,  atid  Middleton^  on  the  senate ;  to 
Pignorius^  on  slaves;  to  S^onius  and  Grucchius^  Manu^ 
tius^  Haber^  Gravina,  Mervm^  and  Heineccius^  on  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  the  ri^ts  of  citizens,  the  laws 
and  judicial  proceedings ;  to  Upsius^  on  the  magistrates^ 
the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus  and  gladiators;  to 
Sheffer^  on  naval  alS&irs  and  carriages ;  to  Ferrarius,  on 
the  Roman  dress ;  to  Kirckmmmus^  on  funerals ;  to  .^r- 
huthnot^  on  coins;  to  Dickson^  on  agriculture;  to  Danatus^ 
on  the  city;  to  Tkirnebus,  Mrahamus^  Rosinus^  Salmasiw^ 
Haitofnomannus^  Grosvius^  and  Gromvius^  Monifaucon^PiHs^ 
cu$^  EmesH^  and  particularly  to  Gesner,  in  dmerent  parts 
of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary^  he  used  the  freedom  to 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his 
plan  a  description  of  koman  antiquities.  Sut  being 
informed  by  that  gentleman,  that  this  was  impractica- 
ble, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the  expla- 
nation o£  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ecute his  original  intention.  It  is  now  ahove  three 
years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
making  various  alterations  and  additions;  partly  also 
by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  he  could 
rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  with 
critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 
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After  finishing  what  relates  to  tlie  laws  and  judicial 
proceedingB,  the  Compiler  proposed  pabUshuig  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  tif  syOabm  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summair  of  Geography  and  Histo- 
ry, which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  lor  the  use  of 
his  scholars.  But  after  ^ving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  with- 
out quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  post- 
pone other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  per- 
formance to  a  cbnclusion*  Although  he  lias  all  along 
studied  brevity,  as  much  as  a  resard  to  perspicuity 
would  admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater 
size  than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  be^n  conversant  in  such  studies. 
But  he  will  think  his  p^ns  well  bestowed,  if  his  work 
answer  the  end  intended,  to  fttcilitate  the  acquisition 
of  classical  learning.  He  has  done^  eveir  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  usefuL  He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the 
various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This  part,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general,  by 
showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious  effects  of  aris- 
tocratic domination;  and  on  the  other,  the  still  more 
hurtful  consequences  of  demo^ratical  licentiousness, 
and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempt- 
ed in  particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Compiler's 
great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as  much 
useAvl  information  as  possible  within  the  limits  he  has 
prescribed  to  himselL  Although  very  few  things  arc 
advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so  exten- 
sive a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he 
no  doubt  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes'.  These  he 
shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have  pointed  out 
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to  him;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  assistance  of  the 
encoaragers  of  learning,  to  enable  him  to  render  hitf 
work  more  usefol.  He  has  submitted  his  plan  to  the 
best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  be  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious,  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  classics, 
and  in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annota- 
tions and  commentaries  on  the  diflerent  authors;  which, 
when  the  same  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  *of  the 
same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  defi- 
ciency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  complet- 
ed, what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Hjis  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study  of  La- 
tin grammar  with  that  of  the  English ;  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new 
but  natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a 
vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  pnmitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of 
phrases  and  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 
And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Roman  authors,  from  the  custo-ns 
to  which  they  refer.  How  &r  he  has  ^succeeded  in  the 
execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only 
i>ay,  that  what  he  lias  written  has  proceeded  from  the 
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purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling 
the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found, 
on  any  of  the  subiects  he  has  treated,  a  book  adapted 
to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put 
it  in  the  p«wer  of  the  teacher  to  convey  instruction 
with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time;  and  of  the 
learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himtelf  He  has  laboured  loi^  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief 
enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from  tbe  acquisition  and 
communication  of  useful  knowledge;  and  he  can  truly 
say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hoc  exeqi^Hone  deiur  styrimiimj  ui 
illam indusam tenern^ nee rnifimeUm^T^eiam^ Ep.  €. 

Edhtburgh,       \ 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


npHE  Compiler  has  felt  mach  satisfaaion  from  the  fevouinble 
^  reception  his  perfermanee  has  met  with,  l^e  has,  hi  paiti- 
QilJsir,  been  higli^j  grcitified  by  ^  approb^tioo  of  serei^l  of  flie 
niaatera  of  th^  gK^I  schools  in  England,,  and  of  tfa[e,  pn^eason 
in  the  uniyersiti^^s  of  both  kingdoms,  'ti^e  obliging  comnmnic4- 
tfons  he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other  gentlemen  of  ^e 
first  character  for  classical  learning^  he  will  ever  remember  with 
gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted 
his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  frets 
and  authoHtifB  he  haa  added  will  diowihe  pains* he  has  bestowed. 
The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  considerably  enlaiged; 
and  an  Index  of  proper  names  and  things  is  $ubjoi(^e4 ;  for  sug- 
gesting the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  ojf  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars,  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him, 
that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
printed  in  two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller  size,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations  and 
plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he  find 
it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to  the 
best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he  con- 
piders  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
what  editions  of  these  have  been  followed  m  the  quotations: 
Caaarhy  Clarke,  or  in  imim  Delphini^  PUf^^  by  Brotier;  Quinc- 
tUian  and  the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner^  Petronius  Arbiter , 
by  Burmannus  ;  Dumysius  of  Halicamassusj  by  Reiske  /  PliUarMs 
Jnoralsy  by  Xtf  lander  ^  and  Dio  Cassku^  by  Reimarus.  It  is  need-, 
less  to  mention  the  editions  of  such  authors  as  are  always  divided 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as  Appian,^ 
Strobe,  PlutarcVs  Lives^  4^c.  are  quoted  by  books  and  pages^ 
Edinburgh, 

May  il9t,  1192 
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ROMAN  ANTiaUITIES. 


The  Foundation  of  the  Citt,  and  Division  of  Us  Inhabitants. 

"D  OME  was  founded  by  Romulus^  and  a  colony  from  Jllba 
'^^  Longan  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  They  began  to  build  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
which  was  called  Palilia^  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds, 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and  was  ever  after  held  as  a  festi- 
val ;  {dits  natalis  urbis  Ronw.)  Yell.  Paterc.  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast, 
iv.  806. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURIj£.  The  number  of  tribes  was 
afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were 
divided  into  country  and  city  tribes,  {rustica  et  urbana).  The 
number  of  the  curia  always  remained  the  same.  Each  curia 
anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites,  Farr.  de  Lot.  line.  iv.  32.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  24.  Ditmys.  ii. 
23.  He  who  presided  over  one  curia  was  called  Curio,  {quia 
sacra  curahatj  Festus);  be  who  presided  over  them  all,  Ctraio 
Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100 
horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called  LEGIO, 
Si  legion,f  because  the  most  wa^ike  were  chosen,  Plutarch  in 
Romuh :  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnish- 
ed  was  called  Miles,  Varro  de  laU  ling.  iv.  16.  (unus  ex  mt7/e), 
Indor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus, 
{f^xot  vtl  f^ttvo^jpti.)  Diamf9,  ii.  7.  Veget.  ii.  7. 

*  The  fint  idne  of  Rome.  The  iSrat  kind  of  goyernneiit,  among  men,  ww  Sojal- 
ty,  u  Salloat  eod  others  observe :  This  was  a  coMequence  of  the  Patrimhal  form^ 
which  originated  from  nature,  and  commenced  with  the  Creadon. 

t  From  Lege,  I  choose. 
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Tbe  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  dmall,  was  a1$» 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 
ted for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples;  an- 
other, for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the 
diird  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty  por- 
tions, to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  {ordines)^  PATRI- 
CIANS and  PLEBEIANS ;  connected  together  as  PATRONS 
and  CLIENTS,  Dmm/s.  ii.  9.  In  after  times  a  third  ordisr  was 
added,  namely,' the  EQUITES. 

The  SENATE. 

1.  Tht  Institution  and  Nwnhtr  of  the  Senate* 

rPHE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual 
"*•  council  of  the  Republic,  {Concilium  reipublicai  sempitemumf 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65).  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They 
were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians ;  according  to  Diantfsiua 
of  Halicamassusy  ii.  12.  three  were  nominated  by  each  tribe» 
and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these  ninety- nine  Romulus  him- 
self added  one,  to  preside  in  the  senate  and  have  the  care  of 
the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called  PATRES, 
either  upon  account  of  their  age^  or  their  paternal  care  of  the 
state ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;  lAv.  i.  8.  and  their  offspring, 
PATRICII ;  {Qy,ipatrem  dere  possenty  i.  e.  ingenuij  Liv.  x.  8* 
Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus).  After  the  Sabines  were  assumed  into 
the  city,  another  hundred  were  chosen  from  them,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  curtie,  Dionys.  ii.  47.  But,  according  to  Livy^  there 
were  only  1 00  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their 
number  was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostiltus  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  i.  17.  &  30.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
added  lOOmore,  who  were  called  PATRES  MINORUM  GEN- 
TIUM. Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES 
MAJORUM  GENTIUM,  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  23.  and  their  poste- 
rity, Patritii  Majorum  Gentium.  This  number  of  300  continued, 
with  small  variation,  to  the  tim^  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it;  but* 
how  many  he  added  is  uncer'.ain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  .Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  in- 
creased to  900,  bio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000:  but, 
many  worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.  Id.  Hi.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Ci- 
cero self-chosen,  {Uctus  ipse  a  se),  Phil.  xiii.  13;  Augustus  re- 
duced th^  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Die.  liv.  14. 
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Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  ex« 
pulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  bad  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  t.  e.  per- 
sons mriitea  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone 
were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning 
to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patres,  and  who  were  Corucripti. 
{Ua  appellabant  in  novum  senatum  lectos,  Liv.  ii.  I.)  Hence  also 
the  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  et)  was  afterwards  usually  appli* 
ed  to  all  the  senators. 

2.  The  Choosing  of  Senators. 

OERSONS  were  ch(9sen  into  the  senate,  (Senatus  legebaiw, 
■"■  Liv.  xl.  61.  vel  in  senatum  legchantury  Cic.  Cluent.  47.),  first 
by  the  kings,  Lit.  i.  8.  zxx.  35.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the 
consuls,  Iav.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes.  ^01^  in  Pra- 
teriti  Senatores^  but  from  the  year  of  the  city  310,  %  the  cen- 
sors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the 
Plebeians,  Liv.  ii.  32.  y.  12.  chiefly  however  from  the  Equitts^ 
whence  that  order  was  called  Seminarum  SenatAs^  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual  ma- 
gistrates, chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course  ad- 
mittance into  the  senate;  but  that  their  senatorial  cbgracter 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  enrolled  by  the  cen- 
sors at  the  next  Lustrum ;  at  which  time  also  the  most  eminent 
private  citizens,  were  added  to  complete  the  cumber.  See  Mid' 
dlUon  an  the  Roman  Senate* 

After  the  overthronvb  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  a  Dictator  was 
created  for  choosing  senators,  Liv.  xxiii.  23.  After  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of  senator 
on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to 
choose  the  senate,  and  other  three  to  review  the  Eqidtes,  in 
place  of  the  censors.  Suet.  Aug.  37,  Dio.  Iv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was 
called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to 
the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  {quipHmtu 
tensor,  ex  iis  qid  viverent  fuisset,  Liv.  xxvii.  11.);  but  after  the 
year  544,  to  mm  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy,  Liv. 
xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  although  it  conferred  no  command  or 
emolun^ent,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest,  and  was  usually  re- 
tained for  life,  Lto.«xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  52.  It  is  called  Princi-* 
PATus;  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was  named  Prineeps^ 
which  wo/d  properly  denotes  only  r^trik,  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
bat  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 
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The  age  at  which  one  might  be  choton  a  senator  (JStas  Se- 
ratoria)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  lege  Manih  21,  Tacit » 
Ann*  xvi  28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to  have  been  men  ad- 
vanced in  years^  as  their  name  imports,  Salltut.  Cat.  6,  Cic.  de 
Sen.  6,  Omd,  Fast.  v.  63.  Flor.  i*  ld«  But  in  after  times  the 
case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  age 
required  for  a  senator  was  not  below  thirty.  This  mtiy  be  pre- 
sumed from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49,  Plin. 
ad  Traj.  Ep>  z.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion  on  this 
subject  in  the  classics. 

.  The  first  civil  office  which  gave  adjpissioh  into  the  senate 
was  the  Quaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  en- 
joyed at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be 
chosen  a  senator ;  from  Dio  Casiiusy  lii.  20.  Others  think  at 
twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius^  vi.  17.  who  says, 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army, 
before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy  v  and  as  the 
miiitdry  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that  one  might  be 
made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  obtained  that  office  so 
early  ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that  he  had  acquired  all 
the  ho|iours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any,  and  each  in 
his  proper  year,  {sua  anno)^  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it 
by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before  he  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  which  he  administered  the  year  following  in  Sici- 
ly. So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  quaestorship,  (tttas 
qwBstoria^)  and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  quaestorship,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into 
that  order  by  the  censors,  OeU.  iii.  18.  But  he  had  ever  after 
the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion 
on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Fam,  ii.  7.  About 
tills,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
there  were  some  offices  which  gave  persons  a  legal  title  to  be 
chosen  into  the  senate,  {undc  in  seruUusn  legi  deberent^)  Lie.  zxii. 
49.  Hence  perhaps  the  senators  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people,  {lecti  ju$ni  popufi),  LivAv.  4,  Ctc. 
pro  Sext.  65*  And  Cicero  often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he 
owed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the 
foyour  of  the  people,  post  red.  in  Senai.  1.  He  asserts  the  same 
thing  in  general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  Cluent.  66.. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military 
service,  Senatorium  per  mUitiam  auspicabasUur  gradum^  Seneo. 
£p.47.    SoLiv.xxiiU2S. 
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When  Sylla,  after  the  destmction  occasioned  by  Ms  civil 
wars  and  proscriptionst  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate 
about  300  Equiies^  be  allowed  the  people  to  give  their  vote 
concerning  each  of  them,  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Apfian*  de 
belt*  cw.  vu  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the 
senate  with  any  persoos  that  occurred  to  him,  y.  77.  and  pro* 
babiy  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xL  63. 

The  Flqmen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of 
his  oflice,  Lw.  xxvii.  6.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other 
priests  enjoyed,  Cic*  AiL  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed 
the  manly  gown^  the  right  of  wearing  the  lahu  davus^  and  of  be- 
ing present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might 
become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  {quo  celerhu 
reiptMiea  oisuescerent)^  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  also  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes,  SiaL  Syh*  v*  2. 
28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  {tibertino  pairt 
natuti  Horat,  Sat.  1.  6.  21.  &  44.);  but  thi^  was  not  always  ob- 
served.   Appius  Claudius  Caecus  first  disgraced  {inquinavit  vel 
Aeformavit)  the  senate  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen» 
{Itberitnorum  JUiis  lectis)^  Liv.  ix.  39.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  Itbertini,  in  the  time  of 
Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny, 
{ingenuos  ex  his  procreatoi)^  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a  distinction  which 
no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.    Sex.  Aur.  Victor  calls  those 
chosen  by  Appius  Libsrtini  ;  de  vir.  iUiuU  34.     But  nobody  re- 
garded that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  2it9.  ix.  46.,and  the 
next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  which 
had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.    It 
appears,  however,  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate, 
at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.    For  Dio  Cassius, 
speaking  of  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the 
father-in-law  of  Cssar,  A.  U.  704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded 
not  only  all  freedmen  (drtexctdcfXH),  but  also  many  noblemen,  and 
among  the  rest  Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  en- 
gaged in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and 
wife  of  Milo,  {a  quo  deprehensus^  virgis  aesus  erat),  Gell.  xvii. 
18.    Serv.  in  Virg^  £n.  vi.  612.    Acron  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  41. 
Caesar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii. 
51.  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22.  Hi. 
25,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed.  Ibid.    At  which  time 
he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  be  presided  in  the 
senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  and  a 
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sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  bis  senatorian  friends  standing' 
round  bis  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome^ddy-a  law.  was  made,  that  no  senator,  or 
fkther  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of 
300  ampkorcRf  or  eight  tons  ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to 
carry  tneir  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  sena- 
tor to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise,  Lip.  x.xi.  63,  Cic  in 
Verr,  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
(census)  of  a  senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does 
not  appear.  But  in  the  flpurishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every  senator  to  have  a  fortune 
of  at  least  eight  hur^dred  sestertioj  or  800,000  sestertii;  which  are 
computed  to  amount  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  Ster- 
ling. Augu^us  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia^  and  supplied  the  deficien- 
cy to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet*  Aug.  41.  Cicero  also 
mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator,  Fam.  xiii«  5. 

Every  ItAstrum^  !•  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate 
was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  be- 
haviour had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or 
had  sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator.  His  name  was 
passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  senators ; 
and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  {motwe 
senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous^ 
as  those  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  officejB  which 
again  procured  them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
42.  as  was  the  case  with  C.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with  Ci« 
cero ;  and  with  P.  Lentulus,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  Dio.  xzxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  histo- 
rian, that  he  might  recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made 
Prsetor  by  Caesar,  Dio.  xlii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Nu- 
midia,  where  he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote,  (dvs  jp/M^Mfo  ^  j^tons 
x»yovs.)  Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated 
a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Tacit.  Annul. 
\\\.  30,  Horai.  Od.  ii.  2. 

The  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  superna« 
merary  members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to 
magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U,  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  senatorium,  %^fm»ftm 
vel  dM^ofif  jSMfvfttir),  where  all  their  names  were  written,  which, 
by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up 
in  the  senate-house,  Dio.  Iv.  8.  et  Fragment.  131.  and  the  name 
of  any  senator  who  had  been  condemned  bj#  judicial  sentence^ 
was  erased  from  it,  Tacit.  Annal*  iv.  48. 
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3.  The  Badges  and  Privileges  of  Stnalars* 

^T^HE  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  Lotus  clavusj 
-^  or  Tunica  laticlavia^  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  ob- 
long broad  stripe  of  purple,  like  a  riband,  sewed  to  it  on  the 
fore  part.  It  was  broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  EquiteSf 
who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the  letter  C  in  silver 
on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv.  vii.  192.  Hence  calceos  miUaref  to 
beconoe  a  senator,  Cic.  PhiL  xiiu  13.  3*  A  particular  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  called  ORCBEsraA,  next  the  stage  in 
the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphitheatre,  Cic. 
Cluent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  elder, 
in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Uv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence  Orchestra 
is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  JuvenaL  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with 
the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  pe- 
culiar seats  there  also,  Suei.  Claud.  21,  Dio.  Ix.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter 
by  the  magistrates,  (in  epulo  Jovis,  vel  in  coana  Diali^  the  sena- 
tors had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  Gtll. 
xii.  8,  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  drest  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such 
as  were  proper  to  the  ofhces  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city, 
Cie.  Phil.  ii.  43,  Senec.  canir*  \.  18.  When  Augustus  reduced 
the  number  of  the  senate,  be  reserved  to  those  excluded,  the 
badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  OrchettrOf 
and  of  coming  to  these  public  entertainments,  (jntblici  epuiandi 
jus})  Suet.  Aug.  35* 

4.  The  Assembling  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Time  and  Place  of 
its  Meeting. 

^HE  senate  was  assembled  (convocabaturf  vel  cogebatur)  at  first 
*"-  by  the  kings,'  Liv.  u  48.  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
usually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  pra&tors,  Cic. 
Ep.  Fam.  x.  12,  28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse, 
Liv.  viii.  33.  by  the  decemviri^  military  tribune^  interrew^  prefect 
of  the  city,  Liv.  in.  ^.  &  29,  A.  GelL  xiv.  7.  and  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate  ajthoughthe 
consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their  will ;  Cic.  Ep.  Eam» 
X.  28.  xi.  6.  De  Orat.  iii.  1.  Gell.  xiv.  8.  The  Emperors  did  not 
preside  in  the  senate,  unless  when  invested  with  consular  autho- 
rity, {Princeps  fnuidehatj  erat  enim  consul;)  Plin.  Ep.  il.  !!• 
Paoeg.  76. 
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The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessebantur^  citahaniur^  vccaban- 
iuvy  in  senahtm  voc€Aantur^  &c.)  anciently  by  a  public  ot&cer 
named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  coun- 
try; Cic.  deSen*  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had 
happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hasti- 
ly, and  without  delay,  Liv.  iiu  38.  but  in  latter  times  by  an 
EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and  published  several 
days  before,  Ctc.  PhiL  ifi.  8.  not  only  at  Rome,  but  sometimes 
also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic  ad  Ait.  ix.  17.  The  cause 
of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  consultandum  super 
RE  MAGNA  BT  ATRoc,  Todu  AfinaL  \u  28.  Edicere  senaium  in 
proximum  diem;  Edicere  ut  senatus  adesset,  ^c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  punish^ 
ed  by  a  fine  and  by  distraining  his  goods,  [mulcta  et  pignoris  cap- 
tione;)  unless  he  bad  a  just  excuse,  Liv.  lii.  38.  Cic  PhiL  i.  5. 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the 
senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid.  But  after  sixty 
or  sixty«five  years  of  age,  senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they 
pleased,  Senec.  d§  Brev.  Vita.  20.  Controv.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a 
place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Gell.  xiv  7.  that  thus  their  de- 
liberations might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic.  Dom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used 
to  be  held  {Curia  v.  Senactda);  two  within  the  city,  and  the 
temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  the  rewere  . 
more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator^  Apollo^  Mars^  Vulcan^ 
Tdha;  of  Virtue,  Faith,  Concord,  &c.  Also  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
Julia,  Octavia,  and  Pompeia;  which  last  was  shut  up  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  because  he  was  slain  in  it.  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These 
Curia  Were  consecrated  as  temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to 
any  particular  deity.  When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome, 
the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  be- 
twixt the  Porta  Collina  and  Msquilina,  Liv.  zxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  bad  spoken,  a  thing 
frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate  was  held 
under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Mat.  viiu  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  irithout 
the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo  ;  for  the  recep- 
tion of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from 
enemies,  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city ;  and 
to  give  audience  (cum  senatus  datus  est)  to  their  own  generals, 
who  were  never  allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  while  in 
actual  command,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xzxi.  47.  xxxiii.  c.  22,  ^  24.-«34, 
43,  36,  09,**42,  36.  Senec.  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  {tmvtniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalend5, 
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nones,  and  ides  of  every  month ;  unieas  when  the  camitia  were 
tieid.  For  on  those  days  {diebus  ctmiHalibus)  it  was  nut  lawful 
to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  adFraU  ii.  fi«  ad  Fam.  i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky 
days,  {diehm  nefasiis  v.  atris)  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures, 
UU  viii.  8.  Liv.  xxx\\\\.  53. — xxxix.  39.  in  which  case  the  senate 
might  postpone  the  comitiu:  Ibid.  &  Cic*  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senahu  LEGI- 
TIMUS,  Siiet.  Aus.  35.  If  an  entraordinary  senate  was  given 
to  ambassadors  ovothers  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be 
called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS>  and  then  the  senators  were 
usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were 
ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CON- 
SCRIPTI,  Lav.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards,  "  those  who  were  senators, 
''and  who  had  ^  right  to  deKver  their  opinion  in  the  senate.*' 
(Qui  senatorbs,  Q.uiBU9<iUB  in  s£inatu  sehtsntiam  dicbbs  li- 
cRRE:T,nT  adessent;  and  sometimes,  Ut  adksssvt  FBa^uBNTsa^ 
Apviii.  Cal,  DEC£4iRB,  &c«  Cic.  et  JUv.  Passim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was 
a  quorum,  {nisi  ssnatortm  monerus  legUimus  adwtU)  What  that 
was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have 
been  100,  Liv.  :xxxix.  18.  tJnder  Augustus  it  was  40Q,  which, 
however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35.  Iv.  3.  If  any  one 
wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there 
was  not  aquorvm,  he  said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Nukera 
s£NATuif,  Count  th)e  senate,  Ck.  Ep.  Fam*  viii.  l  h    Festus  in  nu- 

MCRA.      • 

Augustus&nacted,  that  an  ordinary  meetingof  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and 
Ides;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a 
certain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Sue^  Aug.  35.  This 
regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  bift 
in  reality  with  a  view  to  dimini3hXheir  authority,  by  giving  them 
less  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a 
council  for  himself  every  six  months,  {concilia  semestria  sortiri^) 
to  consider  beforehand  what  things  shotild  be  laid  before  a  full 
house,  (adfrequenUm  senahtm)^  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January,  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their 
office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  {de  rebus  divinis)^  about 
sacrificing  to  the  godsi  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating  games, 
inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8.  next,  about 
human  aiikirs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armips,  the  management 
©f  wars,  the  provinces,  ke.    The  consuls  were  then  said  to 
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consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general,  (de  repuhl'tca 
indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  {rthi^s  de  singulis 
finite,  Avl,  Gdl.  xiv,  7.)  The  same  was  the  case  in  dangerous 
junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted  about  the  safely  of  the 
republic,  {dt  summa  republican  v.  tota»)  Cic,  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonjy  devoted  to  hear  em- 
bassies and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  odFratr.  ii.  3.  & 
12.  ad  Fam.  i-  4.  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  35. 

5.  The  Manner  of  Holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate, 

'T'HE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  saori- 
fice,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  tl>e  senate- 
house,  Plin.  Pan.  76.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices  were  not  fa- 
vourable, or  not  rightly  taken,  the  bijsibess  was  deferred  to  ano- 
ther day,  Cfc-  Epist.  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
should  pay  his  dev^otions,  with  an  offering  of  frankincense  and 
wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were 
assembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their  duty  the  more 
religiously.  Suet.  Aug.  35.  '  • 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators  com- 
monly rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Ctc.  Pis.  12* 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magis- 
trates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and 
peace ;  ail  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, Dionys.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  .before  them  in 
a  set  form ;  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortunatum  sit;  rk- 
.FERiMus  AD  vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Thcu  the  senators  were 
asked  their  opinion  in  this  form  ;  Die.  Sp.  Posthumi,  qum  cen- 
ses? Liv.  i.  32.  ix,  8.  or  Quid  fieri  placet;  Quid  tibi  vr- 

DETUR  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  observed  ;  but  usually  the  princeps  senatus  was  first  de- 
sired to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  were  consuls 
elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Phil.  v. 
13.  Fam.\\\\.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  senators  according  to 
their  dignity,  Consularcs^  Pratorii^  Mdilitiiy  Tribunitii,  et  QucBsto^ 
riif  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been  their  order  in  sitting, 
Cic.  PhiL  13.  The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat,  (stdtsellin), 
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Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  probably  of  a  long  form,  Cie.  Fam.  iii.  9. 
as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  (/onga  etukhtdra)^  ix.  52.  and  dis- 
tinct rrom  one  another,  eaclh  fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  par- 
ticular description;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tri- 
bunes, which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  si^igle  person,  Suti.  CI. 
23.  The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their 
curule  chairs,  Ck.  Ibid.  <Jr  CaL  iv.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  ^st  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
praetors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  prefe- 
rence before  the  rest  of  their  ofder,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  21.  in  Vtrr. 
V.  14.  He  Avho  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first  any  one  of  the 
same  order  he  thought  proper,  which  he  did  from  respeet  or 
friendship,  Cic.  post  redit.  in  Scnat.  T.  Liv.  v.  20,  GelL  iv.  10. 
:xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  their  opinions  by  pri- 
vate persons :  (midti  rogabantuTy  atque  idipsum  coruulAus  invitis  ;) 
Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same 
order  which  they  had  observed  in  die  beginning  of  their  office, 
Sitei.  Jvi.  2K  But  in  latter  times,  especially  under  the  Emperors, 
they  were  askf  d  in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided 
thought  proper,  Cic.  AiU  i.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  When  they 
were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were  said  perrogari,  Liv. 
xxix*  18.  PHn.  Pan.  60,  and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consult- 
ed or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about,  (ordine  consult)^  Liv.  ii. 
28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no  certain  rule  in  asking  the 
opinions  of  the  senators,  that  thereby  they  might  be  rendered 
the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will  of  the 
consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also 
give  their  negative  (morom/accrc)  against  any  decree,  by  the 
solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  interceding,  {intercedere.) 
This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had  an  equal  or  greater 
authority  thaa  the  magistrate  presiding,  Oic,  L^gg.  ilU  3.  Gelh 
xiv.  2.  If  any  person  interceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate 
was  called  SENATUS  AUCTORITAS,  their  judgment  or 
opinion,  Xav.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  QOt  senattis  con- 
sulium  or  decretum,  their  command.  So  likewise  it  was  aamed^ 
if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place,  {alimo  tem'^ 
poi^  aid  loco) ;  or  if  all  the  formalities  (solemnia)  were  not  ob- 
serled,  Dia.  Iv.  S.  in  which  ease  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of 
intercession  or  informality,  Auctoritas  Senatus  is  the  same  with 
consultum,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  15.  They  are  also  sometimes  joined; 
thus,    Senatuscomulti  auctoritas,  which    was  the  usual  inscrip- 
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tion  of  the  dedrees  of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  the  initial 
letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  {senientiam  dicebani) 
standing:  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  {excUari),  when 
be  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8*  Ctc,  ad  Attic* 
i,  13.  But  when  they  only  assented  to  tlie  opinion  of  an- 
other, {vtrho  assmtithantwr),  they  continued  sitting,  Cic.  Fam. 
T.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  TG.  Tfie  principal  senators  might  likewise  re- 
quire the  consul,  to  lay  before^the  senate,  any  other  subject, 
which  they  thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  state,  besides 
the  matter  proposed ;  which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  rtlaiiontm. 
They  were  then  said  CENSERE  reftrendum  de  aliqua  re,  Sail. 
Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  b.  or  Retationem  pastulare^  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii. 
49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic.  Pro. 
Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular 
motion,  Satl.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  saying,  Sb  coNsiBKaARB  velle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  bad  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  leg,  Manil.  19.  pro  Sext.  SO.-  Epist.  Fam. 
X.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meeting^ 
although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio.  liii.  32.  And  the  succeed- 
ing Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ; 
which  was  called  jW  prirwB^  secundm^  tertim,  quarter  et  ^mn- 
to  relatonis^  Vopisc.  et  Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator 
who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Prima  sententim  senator^ 
Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 
spoke,  alfthpugh  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things 
foreign  to  the  subject;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that^they 
might  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  {utdiemdictndo  eximerent,  eon* 
stanerent  v.  tolkrent),  Cic.  Verr.  2,  39.  For  no  new  reference 
could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  afternoon, 
according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning ;  Senec.  de  TranqmiL 
An.  c.  ult.  no^a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A  Gdl.  xiv.  7.    r 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  dalla 
them  SCta  VESPERTiirA,  PhU.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however, 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  £qui  and  Volsoi,  A.  U.  290,  Dionjfs.  ix.  63. 
so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so  late  that 
lights  were  called  for,  {noctt  illatis  lucemis^)  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9. 
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Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  in- 
terruption, were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking,  (vero^ 
rar€)f  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic.  ad  Atu 
iv.  2*  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  made  a  disagreeable 
motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,  Cceptum  est  rtftrri 
de  inducendo  SCto^  u  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo ;  ah  omni  stnaiu 
reclamahim  est,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4*  Ejw  oraiioni  vehementer  ab 
omnilnu  reclamatwn  esi^  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw 
out  abusive  language  against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  against 
Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  senate  bawled  out  against  him, 
{obsirepert  wnnts\  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus  Pliny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Pinio. 
hcipiH  respondert  V^enio  }  nemo  paiitur  ^  o&tur&atur,  ohstrtpilur  ; 
adeo  quidem  ut  diceret;  Ro«o,  Patkcs  C.  vb  ks  cooatis  implorA- 
RE  AuxiLiuM  TaiBONORViff.  Et  stattm  Murena  tribunusy  Feriiitto 
TiBi,  viR  CLARfSSiiiB  VEiRNTOy  mcBRS.  Timc  OMoqm  reclamatur^ 
Ep.  ix.  13.  The  title  of  Claaissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to 
all  tbe  senators,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  seiiators  were  reeeived  with  shouto 
'  of  applause;  thus,  ComutmiH  ad  cmsefidwm  acclamatum  'tsty 
(pwd  8oht  residentibusy  Plin.  Ep.  Iv.  9.  And  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers : 
Nonfere  quiiqtum  m  senatufmU  qui  non  tm  compiecteretWj  txos* 
etUaretur^  ceriatimque  laude  cumtUaretj  Id.  ix.  13.  The  consul, 
or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  diflferent 
powers  in  the  senate  at  diflferent  times,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  1.  Wheft 
Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted 
to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Cmsar,  then  consul,  ordered  him 
to  be  led  to  prison ;  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him, 
which  made  Csesar  recall  his  order,  OelL  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  dis- 
tinct articles,  some  of  wtiicfa  might  be  approved  and  odiers  re- 
jected, it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  c^inion  might  be  divid- 
ed, and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart;  and 
therefore  any  senator  might  say,  Divms,  Cic.  Fam.  u  i.  Menec. 
Ep.  21.  Aseon.  in  Cic.  Mil  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importaace,  the  senators  sometimes 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  (jwrati)^  Liv.  xxvi.  S3.  xxx« 
40.  x«i.  91.     Tack.  Jtnntd.  iv.  «I, 

Several  difibrent  questions  night  be  referred  to  the  senate  by 
diftrent  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  PhU.  vii.  1.    Liv. 
XXX.  21. 
When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Tsrba 

'ACI>RC  ;  RBrjERRB  Vei  DBnaMlR   ad  SBNATOV,  QfCQHB^hW^S  SB- 
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NATUM  DE  ALiQUA  RE,  Ctc.  in  Pis.  13,  and  the  senators,  if  tliey 
approved  of  it,  belatioi^em  acoipere,  Ldv.  ii«  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  express- 
ed their  assent,  som^  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by 
their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their 
hands,  &c.     Tacit.  HisL  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  ^  Lit. 
passim ;  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided,  Cic. 
PhU.  viii.  1.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They  commonly 
concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  Qua  re  boo  ita 
CBNSBO ;  or  Placet  igitur,  &c.  SallusU  Cat.  li.  52.  Quod  C. 
Pans  A  verba  fecit  de — de  ea  re  ita  censeo;  or  Qu£  cum  ita 
sint;  or  Quas  ob  res,  ita  Censeo,  Oe.  Pkil.  lii.  15.  v*  4.  ix.  7. 
Sometimes  they  used  to  read  their  opinion,  (de  scripto  dicere), 
Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  maae  accord- 
ing to  it,  (in  stntentiam  alictgWy  vel  ita  ut  Ule  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he 
said,  Sbrvilio  assentior,  bt  hoc  amplius  censeo  !  Cic*  PkU. 
xiii.  21.  which  was  called  addere  sententioi^  vel  insentetaiwini  Sail. 
Gat.  51. 

6.   The  Manner  of  Making  a  Decree  of  the  Senate. 

Tl^HEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each 
^^  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magis- 
trate presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he 
pleased,  (sententiamprimampronunciarej  ut  in  earn  discessio  fieret)  ; 
Cic.  £p.  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  12.  or  suppress  altogether  (negare  sepro^ 
nunciaturum)  what  he  disapproved,  Ccm.  de  Bell.  OeWt,  i.  1. 
And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power  of  the  consul  in  the  se- 
nate. But  even  this  was  sometimes  contested  by  the  tribunes, 
(anti  se  oportere  discessionemfacere^  quam  cansules),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 
A  decree  of  tlie  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  disces- 
sionem)  *of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He 
who  presided  said,  *'Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion 
**  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those  who  think  differently  to  this,'' 
(Qui  hoc  censetis,  illuc  transite.  Qui  alia  omnia,  in 
HANc  partem).  Hence  Ire  pedibus  in  sententiam  alicujus^  to 
agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and  Discedere  v.  transire  in  alia 
omnia,  for  Contrarium  sentirey  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  14.  Frequentes 
ierunt  in  alia  omnta,  a  great  majority  went  into  the  contrary 
opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Frequens  tenaius  in  alia  omnia  iit,  Id. 
▼iii.  13,  discesntj  x.  12«    The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia,  was  used 
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instead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc^  from  a  motive  of  super- 
stition, (ominii  causct)^  if  estus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as 
some  say,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
were  called  PEDAKTI,  Festut,  A.  Gelt.  iii.  18.  Cic.  adJlti.  U  19. 
20,  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not 
by  their  tongues  :  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not  having 
borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foot, 
A.  OeU.  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  sena*- 
tors  went  to  the  senate  on  foot;  and  the  privilege  of  being  car- 
ried thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  gpranted  to  any  one  but  Me- 
telhis,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the  paZ/a^tuito,  or  image 
of  Pallas,  froD^  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames,  HiH.  Nat. 
vii.  43.  8.  45. 

He  who  had  proposed  the  opinion,  (tpii  senitniium  senatui 
prceattiiatetf  Cic.  in  Pis.  32),  or  who  bad  been  the  principal 
speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,  (PRIN- 
CEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Stntentia,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3.  3J),  first  pass- 
ed, and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed,  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  ]  ]. 
Those  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house  ;  and 
into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul  said 
of  it,  <*  This  seems  to  be  the  majority.^'  (Hjec  pars  major  vi- 
DETUR.)  Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made  according  to 
their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  and  the  names  of  those  w*ho  had 
been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which 
were  called  AUCTORITATES  perscripta  ve!  prcMcriptce,  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  ^.  because  they  staid  to  see  the  decree  made  out, 
(icribendo  adfverwiU  i*  e.  Seualiu  consulti  conjiciendi  testes  erant/) 
Senatus  constdtum  €&  perscripHone  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect, 
Cic.  Fatn.  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7.  This,  how 
ever,  was.  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time;  for  A.  U.  310. 
we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking  in  the  Senate, 
lAv.iv.  I.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  admitted  soon  after 
their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions 
heing  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibusferre  senten- 
tiam;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM 
PER  DISCESSIONEM,  d.  GeU.  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet. 
Tih.^X.  But  when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked,  it 
was  simply  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUiM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8. 
Although  it  was  then  also  mz.ie per discessionem ^  and  if  these- 
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nate  was  unanimous,  the  discestio  was  said  to  be  mz,de^ineuUd 
vaxieiaie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34*  If  the  contrary,  in  magna' varietaU 
smteniiarum^  Ih^ 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked  ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  I^epidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  (ante  discesMnem  factamy)  and  while  the  debate 
was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near  that 
person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  and  the 
opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest  number,  was 
called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frequens,  Id.  ii.  11.     ' 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the  de- 
cree which  he  Wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed 
to  it,  Cic.  PAi7.  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants 
were  not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by 
some  of  the  senators,  Cic.pro  SyU.  14.  A  decree  made  in  this 
manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitol  in  Gordian.  12.  Some 
think  the  Senaiores  Pedarii  were  then  likewise  excluded,  from 
Voter.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Csesar,  when  consul,  directed  what  was  done  in  the  se« 
nate  (Diurna  Acta)  to  be  published:  Suet.  Jul.  20.  which  also 
seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Ctc.  pro  5yff.  14.  But  this 
was  pit>hibited  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  An  account  of 
their  proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out;  and  under 
the  succeeding  Emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  (Actis  vel  commentariis  Senatf&s  conficiendis^)  Tacit. 
Ann.  V.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabulce  vel  commentarit),  were 
also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
by  courts  of  justice;  al^o  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriages 
and  divorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit.  Amnal.  xiii.  31. 
Acta  Populi,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Acta  Poblica,  Tacit.  Ann.  »i.  24* 
Suet.  Tib.  v.  Plin.  Ep.  vii,  33.  Urbana,  Id.  ix.  15.  usually  call- 
ed by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  8.  PUn.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used  pro- 
noiscuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Ctc.  Liv.  et  Sail, 
passim.  So  Consulla  et  Decreia  patrum,  Horat.  But  they  were 
also  distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species :  decretum  being  some- 
times put  for  a  part  of  the  SCtunif  as  when  a  province,  an  ho- 
nour, or  a  supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one,  Festus.  Decre- 
tum is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  the  senate ;  as  Deereta 
Consulum^  Augurumj  PorUiJicum,  Decurionwn^  CcesariSf  Prinetpisj 
Jwdicis^  &c.    So  likewise  eonsvita^  but  more  rarely ;  as,  Conndta 
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Sapifntunif  the  maxims  or  opiniona,  (Xe.  ^Utgn  u  %i.  CSmtn/lft 
Beuij  determinationsy  SiL  ir.  35.  Chraechij  Id.  vii.  34* 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  en- 
grossing  of  it ;  atfler  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  ma* 
gistrate  who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the 
senate  decreed.  Thus,  Senatus  Consulti  AucTomiTA8»  Pkiois 
Kau  Octob.  in  iEoB  Apollinis,  Scbibsitbo  adfubrunt,  L.  Do- 

MITIUS,  &C.      QuO]»  M.   MARCBtLUS  CoS.  VBBBA  FECIT  DE  PrO* 

riNciis  Consul ARi BUS,  de  ba  re  ita  ccnsuit,  v«  cbiisuvr«vv> 
uTi,  &c.  Cic.  Ef.  Fanu  viii.  8. 

Hence,  we  read,  Db  ea  bb  Sbnatvs  cobbultus  ita  cbbsuit* 
DEcanviT  ;  also  Placbrb  Sbnatui  ;  Sbnatub  vbllb  bt  iSQuuH 
censere;  Sen atub  existibabe,  arbitrari,  bt  judicarb  ;  Vide* 
ri  Senatui,  Cic.  Lw.  SdQ.  &c.  pamm. 

If  tbe  tribunes  interpose.d,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end; 
Hu  ic  Sknatus  Consulto  intbrcbssit  C.  CoKhivSy  C.  Pavsa,Trib« 
Pleb.  Ck.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  inter* 
pose,  but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the 
matter  W^s  delayed,  Cic.  pro  SexL  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  PRISfO  QUOQ.UE  TEMPORE,  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons  they 
decreed, E09 bbctb  at^ve  oroinb  VIDERI MucnBm^lA'o.vasiinu 
If  the  contrary,  Eos  contra  rbmpublicam  fbcisse  VIDERI,  U. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  (J^egoUtan  datum  est  Con- 
ndUms,)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ; 
Si  yidereter,  si  b  rbpublica  esse  ducerbnt,  Liv.  Quod  com* 
MODo  RsinmLicA  fibbi  posset.  Cms.    Ut  Comsulbs  ai»teb, 

AMBOYB,  si  bis  TIDEATUB,  ad   BBLLUM    PBOFICISCBBSMTirB,  CtC. 

When  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of  tbe  senate,  they  were 
said  ESSE  Tel  pobe  in  patbub  potbstate  ;  and  the  senators,  when 
they  complied  with  tbe  desires  of  the  people,  esse  in  populi 
potbstate,  Lid.  ii.  56.  &c« 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form 
was^  Sbnatus  cbnsuit,  ut  cum  Tbibunvs  AeERETUB,  £4v*  xxru 
33.  xxB.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  ia 
the  treasury,  (in  JEraritm  emdebantur,)  where  also  the  laws  and 
other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept.  lAv.  Hi.  9. 
Anciently  they  were  kepi  by  the  ^iles  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
Id.  Hu  5d.  The  place  where  the  public  records  were  kept  was 
called  TABULARIUM.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning 
the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters 
on  CQlumiis  of  silver,  JWo.  xlir.  7#    Several  decrees  of  the 
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tenate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables  of  brass ;  particularly  tfaal 
recorded,  liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasnryy 
were  reckoned  invalid,  Stie^  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  wus  ordained, 
under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  con- 
cemingthe  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  becarried 
to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  7bct^  Ann*  iiL  51.  that  the 
Emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
'  considering  them,  and,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them, 
Dia.  Ivii.  20.  &att.  71f6.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  oftlie  consuls,  Lav.  iii.  65. 
Cicero  accused  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  PhiU  v.  4.  • 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  ques- 
tion was  under  debate,  (re  inXtgT&^  every  one  was  at  freedom 
to  express  his  dissent  {ctmiradictrt  yel  AustnXitt) ;  but  when  it 
was  once  determined  {rt  peracta,)  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
common  concern  of  each  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  {quod pluribiu  plactdssety  cunctis  tu^ndum)^  Plin.  £p.  yl. 
13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding  dis- 
missed the  senate  by  a  set  form;  Noir  abiplius  vos  moramub, 
P.C.  or  Nemo  V06  tenet;  Nihil  vos  moramur;  Consul,  citatis 
voMiNiBus^  et  pxracta  dircessione,  mittit  Senatum,  Plin.  En* 
ix.  13. 

7.  l%e  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

npHE  power  of  the  senate  was  diflPerent  at  different  times. 
-'-  Under  the  regal  government,  the  senate  diiiberated  upon 
such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  kings 
were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  {ex  consilio  Patrumj 
Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their  de- 
cree, {ex  SCto.)  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from  bis 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing;  banish- 
e'd  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no 
others  in  their  room,  Liv.  i.  49.  But  this  king  was  expelled  from 
the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished, 
A.U.243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  {quasi  ministri  gravissind  concilU, 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of 
the  people  held,  without  their  consent ;  niti  PatrHnu  auctorHniSj 
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h.  e*.  jubentibim  v.  permittentibus,  Idv.  v!.  42.  But  when  the 
patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties 
on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of  Tarqiiin,  A.  U. 
257,  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own  defence,  made  a  seces- 
sion from  the  city,  seized  on  Mons  Sacer^  and  created  tribunes 
for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  in  ^ 
process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means ;  JirsU  by ' 
the  introduction  of  the  Comitia  Tributay  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
patricians  from  them,  Liv.  iU  60.  TTun,  by  a  law,  made  by 
Lstorius  the  Tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  CamUia  TributOj  Liv.  ii.  56.  &  67.  Dionys.  ix.  49. 
Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Condtia  CenturiatOj  by  the 
consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Omii' 
tia  TWfttito,  (P/e6uotta,)  should  also  bind  the  patricians,  Liv.  iii. 
65.  And  lastly,  by  the  law  of  Publilius  the  DicUtor,  A.  U.  414. 
Liv.  viii.  12.  and  of  Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467.  Cic.  Brui. 
14.  that  before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should 
authorize  whatever  the  people  should  determine  at  the  Comitia 
Ceniuriata  ;  {utfierent  auciorea  tjus  rti^  quampopdus  jussums  esset^ 
v.  in  inctrhmx  evmtum  comiiiorumy  Liv.)  Whereas  formerly, 
whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified,  unless  the  Senators 
confirmed  it,  (nisi  patres  ^auctareg  Jitrent,  Liv.  i.  17.  22.  iv.  3.49. 
Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  most  of  all 
abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative,  {intercedtndo.)  Still, 
however^the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great; 
for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so 
did  atUhority^  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate*  {Pote^oi  in 
populoj  mucioritas  in  senaiUj  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Locus j  auctoriiasj 
domi  spUnddr;  apud  eacteras  nathnee  nomen  et  gr^tiay  Id.  pro  . 
Cluent.  56.) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  €icero,  Ordo  ampliBsimm 
€l  sanctisrimus  ;  nmmvm  Populi  Ramani,  pijmhtwnque  et  gmtnm 
omnium  ac  Regum  consilium^  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Templw^  sanctitatitj  amplUudiniif  mefMs,  cottsiln  pubtici^ 
capui  urftif ,  ara  soeiorumf  porim  omnium  gerUiunh  &c.  pro  AD« 
lone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated  witk 
the  highest  respect,  Ck.  in  Vwt*  iv.  11.  And  as  senators  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission  (me  co/mmtatvCj 
Cic.  Attic  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16.  &  23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to 
Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  liii.  42.  when  they  had 
occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the  privilege 
of  a  frtt  legaiumy  as  it  was  usually  called,  {tine  mandaiisj  iim 
tdlo  reipublie(B  munere;  ut  kareditaUf  mU  sytgrapKas  nms  per^ 
wjwr^nmr,)  Crc.  do  Legg.  iii.  •.  Ep.  Fam.  »•  !•  Att.  xv.  ISi 
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Suet  Tib.  SI »  K^ich  gave  them  aright  to  be  treated  every 
where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces 
they  bad  lictors  to  attend  them,  Ctc.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21*  And  if 
they  had  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should  be 
remitted  to  RomOi  /6.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  honour  and 
respect  were  the  only  compensation  which  senators  received  for 
their  attention  to  public  affUra*    Ct'e.  Ciwnt.  d5« 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple»  yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  obser- 
ved wasi  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and 
then  the  people  order.  Sknatus  eawsiJiT  v.  dbcrevit,  Popul^s 
J088IV.  Liv.  i.  17.  iv.  49,  x.  12. 45.  zxxvii^  55.  &c.  But  there 
were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the  senate 
always  determined  itself,  unless  when  thev  were  brought  before 
the  peopte  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes.  This  rig&t  the 
senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  exporess  law,  but  by  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  62. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  couid  be  introduced,  nor 
altar  erected,  nor  the  svbilUne  books  consulted,  without  their 
order,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Ck.  de  Dip.  48. 54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  m  Vatm.  15.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  64.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  offi* 
cers,  and  provisions  and  clothing  to  their  armies,  P^kfb.  vi.  11. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assigned 
to  the  consuls  and  prators,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they  prolonged 
their  command,  Ck.  pro  Dcm.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadon 
49ent  from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  ettUMpassim^  and 
gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they  diought  proper, 
dc.  in  FaUn.  15.  Ham.  9.  Liv.M.  26.  vii.  20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  ob- 
tained ;  and  coi^rred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
with  the  atle  of  IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  genmls^ 
de.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  &  i.  fM>.  23.  Pott/b.  Vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Ou. 
Liv.  tt  Cic.  pasiinu 

T.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and 
determined  all  disputes  among  tl^  allied  and  dependent  cities, 
Oie.  Off.  i.  Id.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws, 
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but  of  alMotviBg^  men  from  the  obUgtlioii  of  theni  and  even  of 
abrogatii^  them,  Cie.9ro  Dom:  16.  97.  pro  lege  MmU.  81,  de 
Legg.  ii.  6.  Adcon.  in  (M.  pro  ComeL  PKn.  Eput.  iv«  9. 

9.  They  could  pottpoiie  the  asBemblies  of  the  jpeople,  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  fid.  AiU  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  hidi)it  to  the  city, 
in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Ge.pro  Sext  IS* 
But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil 
disseations  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that 
Bolemii  decree  used  to  be  passed,  *^  That  the  consuls  should 
*^  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  harm  ;^'  Vt  eoa* 
nUee  dareni  oporamy  ne  quid  detrmenti  reepMica  c&peroi.  By 
wluch  decree  an  absolute  power  was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to 
punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased,  ijrithout  a  trial ;  to 
raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without  the  order  .of  the  people, 
Sallusi  de  bello  Cat.  SB. 

This  decree  was^called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Qm$. 
de  BelL  Civ.  L  4.  and  Forma  SCH  tdtima  necesoitaiUy  Liv.  iii.  4« 
By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  consuls,  per^ 
mitii  V.  commtnddri  conmMbui;  or  permiiii  consuUlms  ut  refi^nAti' 
cam  de/enderenti  Gic.  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were 
added.  Get.  Md.  Lvo.  vi.  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  con« 
Buls  is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L. 
Opimua  Consvl  viderei^  &c.  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabins 
Maximus  was  absent,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2*  So. Lit.  iii.  4. 

Ahhoogh  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force 

of  laws,  and  took  place  chlefly^  in  those  matters  which  were  not 

provided  for  by  the  laws;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to 

have  a  binding  foroe,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders. 

The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  suhpf^o  th^n^  lAv^ 

iv.  28.  ziii.  SU    They  could  only  be  annulled  <dft|incelfe^,  (t»s- 

Aia,i.  h*  deleri, /olsrant,)  by  the  senate  itself,  (jmpro  Dons.  4, 

*Uic.  L  17*    Their  force  however  in  certain  things  was  but 

temporary;  and  the  magistraites  sometimes. alleged,  that  they 

were  binding  bat  for  one  year,  Diom/i.  ix.  37*    In  the  last  age 

of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  little  regarded 

by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Gc.  pro  Sext.  13.  who, 

hy  neans  of  Mbery,  obtained  from  "a  cormpted  populace  what 

ttiey  desired,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  Appian  de  bdl.  civ.  ii.  433. 

fcc.    Thus  Csesar,  by  the  Yatlnlan  law,  obtained  the  province  of 

Cisalpine  Gaal  and  lUyricum,  lor  five  years  from  the  people, 

u»d  soon  after  GeOli^  Cmtuda  fir  UUerior^  from  the  senate ;  die 

&thers  being  afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  It,  the  people  sbonld 

pant  him  that  toe,  Swi.  JM.  m.  PUOarck^in  vUa  Ccst.  But  this 

carniption  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last  terminated  in  the 

^^M  sebversfMerpuhlicllbecty* 
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Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  bis  consulship,  he  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat,  iv.  10.  Pis,  S,  thus  constituting 
what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica  ;  qwB  sit  in  potestatem  opii- 
morwrny  u  e.  nohiUumtt  ditissimorumj  de  Legg.  iii.  17.  (<lf)^^ovfx&- 
ffio,)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition  not 
being  preserved,  Att,  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon  after  broken, 
{ard^xjua  concordia  disjuncta  esi^  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.)  by  the  refusal 
of  the  senate  to  release  the  equiits  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Ofc.  Att,  1.  17.  which 
gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order, 
by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  popu- 
lace by  an  agrarian  law^  Suit,  Cas,  20.  Cic,  Ait,  \,  15.  and  thus 
of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  enslave  it, 
Dio,  xxxviii.  I  •  &  7.  See  Leges  Julije.  The  senate  and  tquUei 
had  been  formerly  united,  Sallutt  Jt^.  42,  and  were  afterwards 
disjoined  from  similar  motives.  See  Leges  S£MPR0NiiEf  dt 
judiciis, 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty, 
(prisci  et  integri  moris^)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pretended 
always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew 
every  thing  to  himsel/. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates,  and  enacting  laws, 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate.  Tacit,  Ann.  i.  15.  In  consequence 
of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws, 
and  were  aaf^md|equently  published.  But  this  was  only  a 
shadofcorp^Hj^or  the  senators,  in  giving  their  opinions,  de- 
pended entis^fon  the  will  of  the  prince;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of 
the  emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to  them,  which  was  not  always 
delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually  read  by  one  of  the  quaes- 
tors, who  were  called  Canbidati,  Suet.  Tit.  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence 
what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  was  said  to  be 
oratione  prineipie  cautum  ;  and  these  orations  are  sometimes  put 
for  the  aecrees  of  the  senate.  To  su^h  a  height  did  the  flattery 
of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to  receive  these  speeches 
wi^  loud  acclamations,  Plin.  Paneg.  75.  and  never  fail^  to  as- 
sent to  them;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out  Omves, 
Omnbs,  Vopisc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  messages  .of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called 
EPISTOLiE  or  LIBELLI;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  It  Caesar  is  said  to  b^ve  first  intro- 
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duced  these  libetth  Plutarch,  in  ViU  Caes.  Suet.  Jul.  M.  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion.  Suet.  Jut. 
81.     jiug.  53.  &  84.     Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  {Suet. 
Tib.  30.)  was  only  olraerved  till  the  Romans  became  habituated 
to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old 
laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to  determine  every 
thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answer  to  the 
applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them,  (per  RESCRIPTA 
ad  libellot ;)  by  their  mandates  and  laws  {per  EDICTA  ei  CON- 
STITUTIONES,)  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  made  use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more 
frequent  under  Hadrian :  from  which  time,  the  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate, concerning  private  right,  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  reward- 
ing individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were 
called  FRIVILEGIA,  (quasi  jmv<B  Ugts),  A.  Gell.  x.  20.  This 
word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  for  a  private 
law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punishment  on  a  certain 
person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Ltgg.  iiL  19.  as  the  law  of  Clo- 
dius  against  Cicero,  Cic.proDom.  17.  which  Cicero  says  was 
forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws,  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Leges  privatis  kominibus  irrogari:  id  est  enim privilegium.  Ibid,  et 
pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  {benejicia)  granted  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion or  class  of  men»  used  also  to  be  csJIed  Pai vilbgia  ;  P/tn.  z. 
56.  67.  110.  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers ^  parent Sy  pupils,  ereditifrSj 
&c. 

The  various'laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the 
empire,  {Turn  senaius  omniay  primcipibus  solit a, Fe^pawano  decre- 
vU,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  together  are  called  the 
Royal  L9w;  (LEXREGIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERII,  et  AUGUS- 
TUM  PRIVILEGIUM;)  probably  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by 
which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulus,  Liv.  xxxiv.  6. 

THE  EQUITES. 

'pHE  Bmdtes  at  first  did  not  form  a  distti)pt  order  in  the  state. 
When  Komulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose 
{romeach  tribe  100  young  men>  the  most  dbtinguished  for  their 
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rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accomplishments,  who  should  serve 
on  horseback,  and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding 
bis  person.  These  300  horsemen  were  called  CELERES, 
(fa««K  ^^«  ^»^  ad  opera  veloeeSf  Dionys.  iu  13.  vtl  a  iMVrf*  ^ftic^ 
4e8tUlonu$ {.  veiaCELEEE,  eorum  pr^ftctOj  Festus;)  arid  divided 
into  three  centuries,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
names  with  the  three  tribes;  namely,  RAMNENSES,  TAXI- 
ENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostiiius,  Who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  decern  <<iir- 
moi :  TURMA,  qmsi  terma  dkta  est^  quod  ier  dents  equUHnu  con* 
siaretj  Varxo  et  Festus)  Liv.  I  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Pfiscus, 
who  doubled  their,  number,  {Jfwnero  altervm  tantumadjecit;) 
retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centuries ;  only  t^ose 
who  were  added,  were  called  RamnemeSf  TatienseSf  LueereSf 
posteriorei*  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now  1800  in  the  three 
centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than  doubled  them, 
Liv.  i.  36. 

Servius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equiin}  he  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  mstda 
6iz  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses; 
and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from  other 
contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses,  Liv.  i.  43.  Hence, 
the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians. 

At  what'particular  time  the  Eiqmies  first  began  to  be  reckdned 
a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain,  it  seems  to  have  been  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  Lh.  ii.  1.  After  this  all  those  who 
served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or 
knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order, 
usually  by  the  censor,  and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the 
public  expense,  and  with  a  gold  ring. 

The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were 
called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECJOSI,  and  SPLENDIDL  They 
were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was 
about  eighteen  years,  IHo.  Hi,  30.  and  the  fortune  {census)^  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors, 
was  400  Sesterlia,  that  is  about  £9e29  Sterling,  Harai.  Ep.  u  1. 
57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  some,  every  Roman  citizen, 
whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  eveij  Imirum 
enrolled,  of  course.  In  the  list  of  Efjites.  But  that  was  not 
always  the  case,  Iav.  v.  7.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been 
always  requisite,  Liv.  iii.  37. 
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The  badget  of  Eqmies  were»  1.  A  hone  given  them  by  the 
public;  hence,  called  htpinnvh  OviJi.  Fast.  iii.  130.  2.  A 
gol£[^n  ringy  whence  annulo  auebo  DOKAniy  for  inter  equUes  hgi. 
3.  AngustuB  Clavwj  or  Tunica  an^ticlavia;  4.  A  separate  place 
at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Ros- 
cius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A*  U.  686,  Dio.  xxxvi.  S5. 
Juotnal.  iii.  1d9.  xiv.  324.  That  the  Equites  should  sit  in  14 
rows  (m  XIV.  gradibuft)  next  to  the  Otchatra^  where  the  sena- 
tors sat ;  whence  Sedxex  in  QuATuoanxciv,  or  iv  EauxsTHisus, 
or  Sfbctaeb  in  E^uitbs,  for  EquUem  «f»<,  Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  EqmUs  at  first  was  only  to  serve 
in  the  army;  but  afterwards  ajso  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen, 
(\Uj%»dicartnii)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues,  (vet tioali  a  con- 
DucBiLB.)  Judges  were  chosen  from  the  senate  till  the  year  of 
the  city  63t,  at  which  time,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that 
order,  the  right  of  judging  was  transferred  from  them  to  the 
equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  made  by  0.  Gracchus*  It  was 
again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Sylla;  but  afterwards  shared  be- 
tween the  two  orders* 

The  Equiu$  who  farmed  the  revepues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was 
called  MAGISTER  SOClETATIS,  Cic.  Fam.  xlii.  9.  These 
Curmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome,  that 
Cicero  calls  them  H<mmes  amplissimh  hanestissimij  tt  omolif «tm» ; 
pro  lege  Bianil.  7.  Flos  apdtwn  Rottumonmi^  amamentum  civikUii^ 
Jirmamentum  reipuUioB^  pro  Plancio,  9.  But  this  was  far  froul 
being  the  case  in  the  provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in 
detestation,  Atean.  in  Cic.  Vtxr.  \\.  3.  especially  their  servants 
and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order 
by  a  procession,  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  they  made 
through  the  city  every  year  on  the  Idth  day  of  July,  {Idibus 
Quinctilibus,)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of 
Mars,  wiU^out  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback, 
with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  beads,  drest  in  their  Tosafalma* 
In,  or/niAe«,  of  a^arlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
military  ornaments,  which  they  bad  received  from  their  general, 
as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionya.  vi.  13,  Plin.  xvr  4*  s.  5.  At 
this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of 
justice;  such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  SucU  Aug* 
38. 

Everyfifth  year,  when  thisprocession  was  lfeade,the£9UiV4?«  rode 
up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol, 
*ud  dismounting,  led  along  (jaAiwexBANT)  their  horses  in  their 
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hands  before  bim,  CtcCluent.  48«  Quinctil.  v.  U.  13.  and  in  this 
mapner  they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR)*. 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  6e//.  iv. 
20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Idv.  xxix.  37*  and 
thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  moved  ftom  the  equestrian  order ; 
hence  ADIMERE  J^QUUM,  to  degraxle  an  Eques;  but  those 
whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  (tradu- 
cere)  their  horses^  Ovid.  Trisi.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  BqtAte$y 
and  such  as  were  less  culpable  (9119  minore  culpa  tenereniur)  were 
degraded,  (ordine  equestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by  passing  over 
their  names  in  the  recital,  Suet,  Cat.  16.  We  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army,  nor  to  maintaih  a  public  horse,  (ne  inviius  milUaret^  neve 
Censor  ei  equum  puhlicum  astignaret ;)  but  this  exemption  could 
be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's  books, 
w^s  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS,  Plin.  Ep.  i. 
14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that  in  reality  the 
Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in  that  order,  as 
Maecenas  and  Atticus ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  Limus,  and 
JierOf  were  EquiUs^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but  because  they  had  been 
generally  so  at  their  first  institutions ;  and  among  the  Romans 
jnen  were  called  Juvenes  till  near  fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius 
Caesar  called  Adohscentidusj  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being 
high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  SalL  Cat. 
49.  And  Cicero  calls  himself  Adolescens  when  he  was  Consul, 
PhiL  ii.  5.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were 
called  Principes  Juventutis,  Suet.  Calig.  15.  vel  juvenutnj  Ovid 
Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the  whole 
Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

ALL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
Equitesj  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Popidui 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation ;  as,  Clementia  Ro- 
MANi  PoPDLi:  or  all  the  people  except  the  senate  ;  as,  Senatus 
popuLusQUE  RoMANus.  In  which  last  sense |?/eij  is  often  used; 
as  when  we  say,  that  the  Consuls  were  created  from  the  PlebeianSf 
that  is,  from  those  wBo  were  not  Patricians. '  But  plebs  is  usually 
put  for  the  lowest  common  people  ;  hence,  ad  populumplebenupie 
referred  Cic  Fam.  viil.  8.  So  Gett,  x.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs 
eriSf  i.  e.  unus  e  plebe^  a  plebeian,  not  an  Eg^s,  Ep.  i.  L  59.  wh0 
I90  uses  plebs  for  the  whole  people,  Od^  iii^  14«  L 
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The'common  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  cultivated 
the  ground^  irere  called  PLEBS  IIUSTICA>  Lfp.  uxv.  1.  An- 
ciently the  senators  also  did  the  same»  Cic*  de  Sen.  16.  but  not 
80  in  after  times,  Liv.  iii.  36.  The  ceanaK>n  people  who  lived 
in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Ck.  Off*  i.  42.  were 
called  PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  S7.  Both  are  joined,  lb. 
Jug.  73. 

The  Plebs  rustica  was  the  most  respectable,  (eptma  $1  mo- 
de$tiisma,  Gic.  RuU.  ii.  31.  kmdatiuma,  P)in.  18.  a)  The  Plebs 
URBANA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizensi  many  of  whom 
jToUowed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate lar^ssesy*  (eos publicum  malum  ciebat ;  Sallust.  Cat.  37.)  la 
the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an*  immense  quantity  of  corn 
was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the  public  expensei 
five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  SaUu»t.  fragm.  tdit.  C^^.  p* 
974.  Their  principal  business  was  to  attend  on  the  tribunes 
and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assemblies ;  hence  they  wer^ 
called  TUBBA  forbnsis,  IAv.  ix.  46,  and' from  their  venality  and 
corruption,  Ofkbm  conpugtje  vel  mercenariif  in  allusion  to  mer- 
cenary workmen,  Cic.  StU.  17.  &  27.  Q^.frair.  ii«  l.,Au.  u  13. 
Operjb  ccrNDUCTORUM,  Sexi.  dO.  multitudo  conducta.  PkU.  i. 
9.  coifcioNES  CONDUCT js,  Sext.  49  and  d3«  Concionalis  hirodo 
(Brariij  misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula,  Att.  i.  16.  Faex  et  sordid 
tTRBis,  lb.  13.  Urbana  etpBrdita  Plebs,  U.  vii.  3« 

.  Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  (pomius,  pldfs,  trndtitudOf 
tenuiores^  &c.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  Ijprincipes  delectit  Qp^ 
tnates  et  Optifnaiium  pfindpesf  honesti,  iom,  loeiy'^^^  ^0  ^^^* 
Sext.  48.  68.  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  (Jktces  muliitki^ 
dinumy)  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for 
hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sallust.  Caim 
SO.  Cic.  Sext.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people 
of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness, is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures  being  eonsidesed  as 
servile  employments,  SaUmt.  Cat.  4.  Dionys.  ix.  2i.  they  had 
no  encouragement  to  industry;  and  the  numerous  spectacles 
which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of  gladiators* 
served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Henc^  they  wer<^ 
always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  litate,  tSoffoik 
Cat.  37. 
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OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.  PATRONS  AND  CEnENTS ;  NOBILK8,  NOV!,  AND  I6N0BILES ; 
OPTlBfATES  AND  POPULARES. 

n^HAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to- 
-*"-  gether  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  eyery 
plebeian  should  choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleasedi 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  v/ts  called, 
(iuod  sum  ^oUbat).  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise  and 
to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  knd  substance; 
in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for 
his  children*  The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect 
to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his  life  and  fortune  in  any 
extremity,  Dumys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawnil  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear 
witness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a 
victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Jnence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob« 
servanco)  and,  for  more  than  600  years,  we  find  no  dissentions 
between  them,  Ihid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating  one's 
parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  «Sfi.  vi.  60d.  It  was  esteem* 
ed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerous  clients, 
both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit.  Hafat.  Ef* 
ii.  1.  103.    Juvtrui*  x.  44. 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the 
protectioti  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  As  the  Sicilians  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  CtseiL  4.  Verr.  iii.  18. 
Cyprus  ^and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  lev.  4. 
the  Ailo]i>rdges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  SaOuiU  Cat. 
41.  the  Bonottienses,of  the  Antonii,  SueU  Aug.  17.  Lacedaemon, 
of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  people  of  Putedii  chose 
CassittS  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Oic.  PhU.  ii.  41.  Capua 
ehose  Cicero,  Otc.  j^.  ll»  Fwn*  xvi*  11.  be.  This  however 
jteems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early  period,  Liti^  ix.  20. 
&c.  '^ 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule 
lAagistraey,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or  Curule 
£dile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of  making 
images  of  themselves,  (JUS  IMA6INUM,)  which  were  kept 
with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  before  them  at 
funerals,  P/m.  zxzv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  bustis  or  the  effigies 
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of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  (atrial) 
enclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
brought  out  except  on  solemn  occasions,  Polyb.  vi.  61.  There 
were  titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them,  pointing  o^  the 
honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed, 
{Juvenal.  Sat.  viiu  €9.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.)  Hence  maginu  is  often 
put  for  fwbilitas^  Sallust.  Jug.  86.  Lav.  iii.  58.  and  cem  for 
imagineSi  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  this  right  of  images 
was  peculiar  to  the  patricians;  but  afterwards  the  plebeians  also 
acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  them* 
selves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  homines  NOVI,  new 
men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per  «c  eog- 
ndtu,  inCat.  i.  11. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors, 
were  called  lONQBILES. 

Those,  who  favourcfd  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Lir.  ii.  89.  and  sometimes  Procera  or  Prineipes. 
Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were 
called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Cic.  pro 
Sexi.  45*  This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  and 
dignity,  Dtom/a.  ix«  i.  The  contests  betwixt  these  two  parties 
excited  the  greatest  commotions  in  the  state,  which  finally  ter- 
minated in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

II.  «ENTES  and  FAM ILLE  ;  NABIES  o/  ei^  Rmam ; 
INGENUl  and  LIBERTINI,  fee. 

npHE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (6ENTES,) 
"^  and  each  #cfu  into  several  families,  (in  Fajiilias  v.  Stitpes.) 
Thus  in  the  &ens  Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  ScipioneSf 
LetOu/t,  Cethegij  Dolabdla^  Ctnn<e,  S^lla,  izc.  Those  of  the 
same  gens  were  ealled  6ENTILBS,  and  those  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, AGNATI,  Ctc.  Vop*  c.  6«  Fe&tus  in  Voce  Gbntelis.  But 
relations  by  the  father^s  side  were  also  called  Agnatic  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Cogndti^  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side. 
An  Agnaiut  might  also  be  called  Cognatus,  but  not  the  contrary. 
Thus  patrMBy  the  fieitber's  brother,  was  both  an  agnatua  and  cog'^ 
natua;  but  avunculus,  the  mother's  brother,  was  only 'a  oogna* 
tia,  Digest. 

Anciently  patricians  were  only  said  to  have  a  gens,  Liv.  x« 
B.  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  geniium, 
^nd  others  minarum  genHum,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  fig;\A  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri- 
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ciatis,  and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state^  they  likewise  j^ 
jeeived  the  rights  of  getUesy  (jura  gentiunh  yelgerUiliafi  whiSh 
rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  innovations, 
£iv.  iv..|.  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  gerUes  vfere  patriciafi, 
and  others  plebeian;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  gens  the/e  were 
some  fapiilies  of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of  plebeian,  SueL 
Tib.  h  Hence  also  sine  gerUe^  for  lihertirms  et  non  generosus^  ig- 
nobljftborn,  HoraL  Sat.  \u  5. 15.  -  ^ 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  famiiim,  and  to  distinguiBh 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  dommonly  three  names,  the  Prasnomm^ 
Jfomenj  and  Cognomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126.  Quinctii.  viit.  3.  27. 

The  PR^NOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual. 
It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter,-  as,wf*  for  Aulus}  C. 
Caius;  >p.  Dec'mus;  K.  Kaeo^  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus;  M\ 
Manius;  N.  Numtrius ;  P.  Pvblius;  Q.  Qpintus;  T.  Titus; 
sometimes  with  two  letters ;  as,  Ap.  Appius ;  Cn*  Cneius ;  Sp. 
Spurius;  Ti.  Tiberius;  and  sometime^  with  three;  as,  Mam. 
Mamercus  ;  Ser.  Seroius  ;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prcsnomenf  and  marked  the 

5enSf  and  commonly  ended  in  ius;  as,  Comeliusy  Fabius^  T^liusy 
uliuSf  OctavtusfSzc. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familia;  as, 
CicerOf  Casavy  Sic.  Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is 
the  Prmnomeny  Cornelius^  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scipioy  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  sirname :  as,  the  Marian :  thus, 
C»  MariuSf  Q-  SertoriuSy  L.  Mummius,  Plutarcl^,  in  Mario.  Gens 
and  familia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other : 
thus,  Fahia  gensj  y.  familia,  Li  v.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AGNO- 
MEN or  Cognomen,  added  for  some  illustrious  action  or  remark- 
able event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  thje  con- 
quest of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his  brother 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  ;Ssiaticus.  So  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Ctmctator,  from  his  checking  the 
impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle.  We  find  likewise 
a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomm  added ;  thus,  the  latter  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  Mmiliawus,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  L.  £milius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  son. of  the 
great  Scipio,  who  hadjio  children  of  his  own.  But  he  is  com- 
monly called  by  authors  Africanm  Minor,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

^The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name;  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  &c«  or  two;  as  Nvma  Pompilius,Tullus  Hoslilius, 
Ancui  Martius,  Tarqumius  Priscus,  S^rvius  TvlUus,  Sextus  Tarqui- 
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niifi.  But  When  they' were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  and 
^unilieSy  (m  gentes  tt  famUxas)^  they  began  commonly  to  have 
three  ;*  as,  L*  Jtmiiu  Brutus^  M.  Vcitrim  PopUcoloj  kc, 

*The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly 
two,  and  somet&es  only  one,  namely,  the  sirname^  SaU.  Cat.  17. 
Cic,  Epist.  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the  pntnumun 
was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  citizens ;  for  slaves  had 
no  prainomen.  Hence,  Gaudent  pranomme  moBes  auricula^  Hor. 
Sauii.5.,32. 

The  sirnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances^eithec 
from/some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as  Cato  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  Catu9^ 
wise,  Cic.  de  Sen.  2.  &c«  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as  CalvuSf 
Crassusy  Macer^  &c.  or  from  cultivating  particular  fruits,  as 
LentiUusy  Pisoy  Ciceroy  &c.  Certain  sirnames  sometimes  gave 
occasion  to  jests»and  witty  allusions;  thus,  Asinoy  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
13.  9.  So  Serr(mus  Calatmtisy  Cic*  pro  Sext.  33.  Hence  also  in 
a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  Fel  te  stdco,  Serrane,  serentemt  £n^ 
vi.  844;  for  Q.  Cincinnatus  was  called  Serranus,  because  the 
ambassadors  from  the  senate  found  him  sowingy  when  they 
brought  him  notice  that  he  was  made  dictator,  rlin.  xviii.  3. 

The  Pnenomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys^  on  the  9th  day,  which 
was  called  dies  lustricus,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  16.  Suet. 
^er.  6.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  usually  got  the  PuBnomen 
of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  named  from  their  uncles  or  othe;^ 
relations^ 

When  there  was  only  one  daughtei'  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens  ;  thus,  TuUia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero  ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar ;  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  &c.  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they  were 
married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called 
Major  and  the  other  Jl/mor;  thus,  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor* 
If  there  were  more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
number ;  thus.  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarto,  Quinta,  ^c.  Varro 
de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  38.  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Tertulltt, 
i^rtilla,  Qinntitta,  4rc.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  an- 
ciently to  have  also  bad  praenomens,  which  were  marked  with 
inverted  letters ;  thus,  q  for  Caia,  7  for  Lucia,  Sic. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the 
genles,  and  sirnames  of  the  familim  always  remained  fixed  and 
certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family^ 
and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of 
liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded.* 

*  The  first  impositioD  of  namei  was  foimded  on  different  views,  emoog  dlTereot 
l^eople  ;tke  most  coBUBon  was  to  mark  the  good  wishes  of  tke  parents.   Hence  llttoPf 
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Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free»  who  had  the'power  of  do- 
ing what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents  li^ho 
had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made 
free  were  called  LI  BERTI  and  LIBERTINI.  They  were  call- 
ed  Liberii  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  LiBtrtini  in  relation 
to  free-bom  citizens ;  thus,  Libertus  meuff  liheriiis  CmsariSi  and 
fiot  liberHnta  ;  but  libertinua  homo^  i.  e.  nun  ingenvus*  Servusy  cum 
manu  mUtitwr^jit  libertinus,  {non  libertus,)  QuinctiL  d.  3.  27. 

Some  think  that  Uhertini  were  the  sons  of  the  LAtttit  froin 
Suetonius,  Claiwi.  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thusrcalled  an- 
ciently:  so  hidor.  ix*  4«  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  iathe 
classics.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the 
same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  different  ages.  Fhuin 
ML  Glor.  iv.  1  •  15.  &  16.  Gc.  in  Verr.  L  47.  Those  whom  Cicero, 
de  Orai.  L  9.  calls  Libertiniy  Livy  makes  atdsetrvitutem  servtssenit 
45. 15*  Hence  Seneca  often  contrasts  Servi  ei  lAberi,  Ingmui 
tt  Liberiinif  de  Vit.  Beat.  24.     Ep.  3K  &c. 

SLAVES. 

lyrEN  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in 
^^  war,  by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  born  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  (Servi  aut  nascebantur  ^ui  JUbant.) 

^1.  Those  enemies,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
were  called  DEDITlTlI,  lAv.  vii.  31.  Cm.  i.  37.  But  those 
taken  in  the  field,  or  in  tfie  storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion (sub  coronoj  as  it  was  termed,  lAv.  v.  23.  &c.  because  they 
wore  a  crown  when  sold;  or  stt6  AaWa,  because  a  spear  was  set 
up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.)  They  were  called 
SERVI,  (quodessera  btllo  servati,)  Isidor.  ix.  4.  or  MANCIPIA, 
(quasi  numu  capti^)  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome*  Those 
who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALITII,  Cic. 

Faualus,  Prohui,  Uz.  Sucb  nar;es  are  by  Cicero  called  hwitLnornna^  and  by  Tatitos 
fausta.  The  greatest  part  of  names  found  in  ffomer  are  marks  of  distinction)  given  in 
honour  of  the  qualithes  most  esteemed  in  the  heroic  aees.  Such  were  TUpoUmust 
JhnpltmaehuSi  Eumedesy  Patnclutt  &c.  Hence  Camden  takes  it  for  granted,  that  names 
in  all  nations  and  langjiages  are  Significative.  The  ancient  Bnlom  generally  to(^ 
tbetr  names  from  colours.  Our  (^bristitn  names  are  derived  from  varions  languages; 
1st  from  the  Hebrew,  as  David,  Sampson,  Iteniel :  2d.  from  the  German,  at  Robert, 
William,  Henry :  3d.  from  the  Greek,  as  Peter,  Andrew,  George,  &c.:  4tb.  from  the 
Latin,  as  Pompey,  Claudius,  Lucius,  kc  See  Camden^t  Remains.  In  Monasteries 
the  ReUgiout  assume  new  names  at  their  admittance.  The  Pfpti  also  changed  tbeir 
names  at  their  eialtation  to  the  Pontificate.  Towards  the  midole  of  the  16th  centnry, 
it  was  (he  fancy  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly  in  Italy,  to  change  their 
baptismal  names,  for  classical  ones.  For  the  ongln  and  time  of  iaUodaotioa  of  eir- 
Miaes,  Iec.  see  J&ieyoff]Merfia  BritmkiL 


Ona.  70.  qui  veMtl$s  habebani.  Plant.  Trin.  ii.  2«  51 .)  brought  thei^ 
tUtber  from  vapriou^  countries.  The  teller  was  bound  to  pror 
aise  forthe  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults^ 
Harht^  Sai.  ii*  3. 285.  Hence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to 
s^\e  (productbaniwr)  naked;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  {titulus 
vel  inacriptio)  hanging  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  were  specijBed,  GtH.  iy.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a 
false  account,  he  was  bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  C'ic  Off.  iik 
16.  &  17.  or  in  some  cases  to  take  back  the  slave,  IhH.  23. 
Those  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant,  Uprmstartj)  were 
sold  with  a  kin^  of  cap  on  their  bead,  {pUtati,  GelK  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  {cretatis  Y.gjtpsatU  ptdibusy  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxzv.  17.  & 
18.  s.  58.  TibuU.  U.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  {^uribuM  perfo' 
raiisj)  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on  that 
condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be.  returned 
(redkibereiUur)  within  a  limited  tune,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24.  plaui.  Mo$U 
iii.  $.  H3.  Pestui.  Foreign  slaves,  when  first  brought  to  the 
city,  were  called  YEN  ALES,  or  Snvi  novicii,  Cic  pro  Qumct. 
6.  Piin.  Ep.  i.  21.  (iuinctUian.  i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves  who 
had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become  artful, .  veteraiare$9 
Terent.  Heaut.  v«  1. 16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations^-  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as 
this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  de- 
oree  of  the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery. 
Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves,  but  these 
did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held  as  Ingenui^ 
not  Liberiinu  The  same  was  the  case  with  insolvent  debtors, 
who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  {inBirvUfUem  ere* 
ditoribus  addklij)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  v.  10.  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  puii* 
ishment.  Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  {qui  cennmi 
out  milUiam  subterfiigeranty)  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
After  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.  pro 
GflBctno,  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment, 
i^^roipiBnmJingebantur.) 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.    There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaved,  but  their 
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connexion  was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and  themselves, 
Cantttbemales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the  house  of 
their  masters,  were  called  VERNiE,  or  Vemaculi;  hence  ti^gua 
vemacuta^  v-arisf  one*s  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were 
more  petulant  than  others,  because  they  were  commonly  more 
indulged,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  callefd  FAMI- 
LlA,Jfep.  AtL  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  {Familia  cmstat  ex  servis 
pluribusj  Cic.  Caecin.  19.  Quindecim  liberi  homines^  pqpulus  est^ 
totidem  serviy  familia  ;  tolidem  vincii^  erga«<tf/um,  Apuiei.  Apol.) 
and  the  slaves,  Familiares,  Cic.  pro  Coel.  93.  Plaut.  Amphlt. 
Prol.  127.  Hence  familuib  philosophonm,  sects,  Cic.Jin.iv.  18. 
Divin.  ii.  1.  Att.  ii,  16.  SerUerUia^qtuBfamliamducit^  Honestum 
QUOD  SIT,  ID  ESSE  SOLUM  BOKUM,  the  chicf  maxim  of  the  Stoics, 
Id.  Jin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  fixmitiam  dticitf  is  the  chief  of  the  sect, 
Id.  Phil.  V.  1 1  •  Accedit  etiamy  quodfamiliam  ducitf  &c.  is  the  chief 
ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves,  was  called  Dominus,  Tereni.  £tm. 
ill.  3.  23.  whence  tMs  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So 
Tiberias,  Id.  27.  Tacit  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as  had  a 
genius  for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts,  {artibus  ingenuisj  liberalibus  v.  honesHSf  Cic.)  Horat. 
£p.  ii.  2.  7.  Some  of  these  were  sold  at -a  great  price,  Plin. 
vii.  39.  $.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10. 
Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  Fjedaoooi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those 
young  slaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature,  (liiercs 
servilesy  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  P^dagogium,  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  aecording  to  their  behaviour ;  as  from 
being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  {MediasiinuSf)  to  be  an 
overseer  in  the  country,  {ViUicus,)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  iarms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  w^re 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there  were  also 
free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us,  (MERGENARII,) 
Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  pro  Casein.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure, 
Juoeno/.  So^.  vi.  121 9.  This  right  was  exercised  with  §o  great 
<iruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws 
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were  made  at  dijETerent  times  to  restrain  it*  The  lash  w^  tlie 
common  punisbment ;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be 
branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a 
piece^iof  wood  round  their  necks,  wherever  they  went,  which 
was  called  FURCA;  and  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  this 
punishmedty  was  ever  afterwards  called  FURCIPER.  A  slave 
that  had  been  often  beateny  was  called  MASTIGIA,  Ter. 
4delph.  V.  2.  6.  or  YERBEIbO,  Id.  Phorm.  iv.  4.  3.  A 'slave 
who  ba<{  been  branded,  was  called^iSTIGMATIAS,  v.  -tcuf, 
u  e.  notU  cong^unciu99  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.  ImcripiuSf  Mart.  viii.  75.  9. 
LUeratus^  Plaut«  Gas.  ik  6.  49.  (i.  e.  literia  imcriptut :  as,  urna 
liierata.  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  5.  21.  emiculm  literatia,  &c.  Id.  iv.  4. 
112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in 
a  work-house,  or  bridewell,  (in  ergasiulo  v.  PISTRINO)^ 
where  they  were  obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plant. 
et  Ter.jMmm.  et  Senee.  de  Benef.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  {rttrakere^ 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters,  (Fu- 
eiTivi,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  f^ere  called  Fugitivaeh,  17or.  iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a 
weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them,  Plaid. 
Asm.  ii.  2. 34.  &c.  Atd.  iv.  4. 16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4. 43.  To  deter 
slaves  from  offending,  a  thong  (habend)  or  a  lash  made  of  lea- 
ther was  commonly  hung  on  the  staircase,  {m  scaKSf)  Herat.  £p. 
ii*  12.  1£.  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  to  younger  slavey 
Sckoliagt.  ihid. .  inpubergs  lud?enA  vd  fendd plectebaniury  Ulpian, 
D.  i.  33.  de  SQ,  Silan.  Some  here  join  in  scaU§  with  tatuitj  s» 
CXc  in  Mil.  15.    Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified^ 
Juoenal.  vi.  219.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  3. 64^  &c.  but  this  punishment 
was  prohibited  under  Gonstantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  dcHoestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  lees  than  400  in  one  family 
punished  on  this  account,  Tadt.  Ana.  ziv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  thing^j^  and  migh^ 
be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  likfs  any  other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appei^  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter,  Phorm.  ii.  1.  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor 
inheril  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11 ;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them  to 
make  a  kind  of  will;  (quan  ^estamentafacerej)  Plin.  %.  viiij^  16; 
nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers,  /a.  x.  39.  unless  first  made 
free,  Serv.  in  Firg.  JEn.  iz.  547.  except  in  the  time  of  Hanni 
baV  when,  after  the  battle  of  Qanna,  8000  slaves  were  armed 
without  being  freed,  Li».  xxii.  57.     Th^rtse  were  called  VO- 
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LOI^S,  becausne  they  enUsted  voluntarily,  fV^f us ;  and  after- 
wards obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery>  LiV4  xxir*  t6. 

iSIaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sasCe- 
Aance,  (DIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (moiKA  of 
grain  a  month,  and  five  denariiy  which  was  called  their  MEN- 
STRUUM, Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  9.  Stnec.  "Ep.  80.  They 
likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  fDIARIUM,  Hx>rat  Ep.  u  14. 
40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other 
means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  called  their  PECULlUM. 
This  money,  with  their  master's  permissiori,  they  laid  out  at  in- 
terest, or  purchased  with  it  a  slave  for  themselves,  from  whose 
labours  they  might  make  profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi 
VICARIUS,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  «8.  Ptout.  Ann.  ii. 
4.  27.  Martial,  ii.  18.  7.  tod  constituted  toart  of  ^e /ircutuim, 
with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  pUrchasea  their  freedom.  Ci- 
cero savs,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as  be- 
came slaves  from  being  captives  in  Wkr,  seldom  remained  in 
servitude  above  six  years,  PhU.  viii.  11.  At  certaita  times  slaves 
were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  ont  of  their 
poor  savings,  {ex  eo  qwd  de  dimen3o  suo  undatim  compai^erikt,) 
Terent.  ibid.  There  was  sometiitaes  an  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slaVe  sboold  pay  a  certain 
sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  g;ive  him  his  Kberty,  PZaut. 
Jitd.  V.  3.  Oasin.  ii.  6. 6.  &c.  kud.  iV.  2.  23.  TacU.  xiv.  42.   . 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  iti  point  o'f  light  was  i^  same, 
yet  their  conditioh  in  families  was  Vetry  diH^rent,  according  to 
the  plea^u^e  of  their  masters,  and  their  different  employmimts. 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  cfaains, 
as  janitors  tod  door-keepei^,  (osHarii;)  and  so  in  the  c'ountly, 
catenaH  cultoresy  Flbr.  iii.  19.  rtntti  fossoresj  Lucan.  Vii.  4^2, 
others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  ground,  {in  ergas- 
tulis  stibterraneis.)  So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes,  MnrnatcSj  fnanus,  in- 
scriptique  vulttiSf  arva  exercenty  kvlii.  3* 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  fi^edom ; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Harat.  Sat. 
if.  7. 4.  when  ttey  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters,  Auson. 
dfi  Per.  Rom.  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Pestu9. 
>  The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im- 
mense, J'u^ena/.  iii.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have 
had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  Wars  were 
sometimes  excited  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slavee,  Flor,  iii.  1^. 
&20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  pub- 
lic services,  Liv.  u  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates. 
Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private 
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slaves.  They  bad  yearly  allowances,  (annita)  granted  them  by 
tfaejpablic,  Plin.  l^t.  x.  30. 40. 

Tbere  were  abo  persons  attached  to  the  soil^  (adscbiptitii, 
vel  gUbm  adscripti;)  concerning  the  state  of  whcmi,  writers  are 
BoC  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prsenomen  of  their  master ;  thus, 
MarciMrtSy  lAidpdre^,  Publ^gresy  (quasi  Murci^  Ladiy  PMiipuerif 
&c.)  Qta9ic^f/i«n.  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various  names, 
either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circumstances ;  as  Syrui, 
Davut^Qela^  Parmeno^  &c.  in  comic  writers;  Tiro^  Laurta^  Diowf^ 
siusj  &G.  in  Cicero.  But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the 
classics  by  their  different  epiployments ;  as  Jtf  edtct,  Ckirurgi,  P<e» 
iagogi,  OrammMtici^  Strihm^  Farfrt,  Cofni,  &c. 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  in  three  wayg,  Ctnm^  Vindicta^  tl 
TesiammdOi  Cic.  Topic.  2.  ieu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM^  when  a  slave,  with  his  master's  knowledge, 
or  by  bis  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Oensor^s  roll,  Cic* 
Cacinm  34.  s.  99. 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going,  with  his  slave  in 
his  hand  to  the  Prsetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  Pro- 
consul or  Propra^r,  said,  ^*  I  desire  that  this  man  be  <*  freeac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ;'*  Hubtc  hominkm  liberuk 
Essv  voto  xoKE  vel  JURE  QuiRiTiuM ;  and  the  Pr^^tor,  if  he  ap- 
proved, putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,  Horau  SaU  ii.  7« 
76.  pronounced,  <'  I  say  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner 
'*  of  the  Romans."  Whereupon  the  lictor,  or  the  master,  turning 
him  round  in  a  circle,  (which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pert.  SaU 
V,  75.)  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  ial^pc^  Isidor.  iz. 
4.  whence,  mcilfoma/oft^alftpeemeaim  ventrmty  Liberty  is  sold, 
&c.  Phmdr.  ii.  S.  23.)  let  him  go,  (e  manu  emiltebat)  signifying, 
that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod 
with  wUch  the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  VINDICTA,  as 
some  think,  from  Vmdidus  or  Vindexy  a  slave  of  the  VUellii^  who 
infonned  the  senate  concernitig  the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus  and ^hers,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also 
perhaps  Vtndicare  in  libertaUm^  to  free.  Mulier,  modo  quam 
vmiicta  redemU,  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  JlrU  Am.  iii.  615.    , 

3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  word^, 
(verbis  dirteiia^)  as  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber  esto: 
SQch  freedmen  were  called  OR€INI  or  CharoniiWj  because  tiiey 
had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which, 
t^iose  unworthy  persons,  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after 
4e  death  of  Gsssac,  were  by  the  vulgar  c^lcd  SENATORES 
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ORCINI,  Stut.  Jlug.  3d.    But  if  the  Testator  signified  hi^  de- 
sire by  way  oT  request,  (verbia  precaiivis,)  thus,  Rooo  heredbm 
MEUM,  UT  Davum  manumittat  ;  the  heir  {hares  Jiduciarius)  retain- 
ed the  rights  of  patronage.* 
Liberty  procured  in  any  of  those  methods  was  called  Justa 

LlBEBTAS« 

In  later  tiziies  slaves  used  to  be  freed  in  valrious  other  ways; 
by  letter,  (per  episiolam  ^)  among  friends,  (tVi<€r  amicos^)  when 
before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or 
by  table,  (per  mensarth)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table : 
PKtu  EpisU  vii.  16.  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  eat  wiOi 
slaves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  {svbsellia)  were  assigned 
them,  not  couches.  Hence  tmi  svkaellii  vtV,  a  person  of  the 
lowest  rank,  Plaui.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  many  other 
methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but  these  did  not  confer  complete 
freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servitude,  but  did 
not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens ;  unless  afterwards 
the  vindkta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate,  P/in. 
Ep.  vii.  16.  &  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same ;  they 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic.  pro 
Balho^  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius,  Dunys, 
iv.  22.  k  23.  '  They  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  four 
city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Liv.  Epit.  zx.  But  afterwards, 
when  many  worthless  and  profligate  persons,  being  freed  by  their 
masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citi2ien8,  various  laws  were 
made  to  check  the  license  of  manumitting  slaves.  No  master 
was  allowed  to  free  by  his  will  above  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
number  he  had ;  but  not  above  1 00,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which 
number  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed,  .^/&en«  Deip- 
nosoph.  vi.  20.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of  vasta  spatia  terrarumper 
vinctos  colenda  ;  etfamilia  bellicosis  nationUfw  major  de  Benef.  viii. 

*  Slaverviat  a  very  eariy  period  after  the  Floods  prevaiMi  perhaps,  in  everv  region 
of  Uie  Globe.  In  Asia  it  is  practised  to  this  day.  The  savage  nations  of  Africa  have 
«t  DO  period  been  eiempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  oar  natnre.  IiMenaany,  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  slaves  were  generally  attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  Rns- 
sia  and  Poland,  at  the  present  day.  They  were  generally  employed  in  tending  cat- 
tle, and  in  conducting  the  business  of  agrienlture,  Teuitut  de  moribui  Gernumorvm. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  same  author,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  an  ardent  gamester  to  stake  his  personal  liberty  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  The 
latter  species  of  slaves  were  alone  considered  as  materials  of  commerae.  In  Eng- 
land, now  so  tenacious  of  the  ririits  of  man»  a  species  of  slavery^  similar  to  that 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  subsisted,  even  to  the  end  of  the  16ln  eentury,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  Oommission  issued  by  Queen  Elunbeth  in  1674.  Colliers  and  salters 
were  not  totallv  emancipated  from  every  vestice  of  slavery,  till  about  the  ytiiar  1760. 
Before  that  period  the  sons  of  colliers  could  follow  no  other  business,  but  that  of  their 
fatheis;  nor  could  they  seek  employment  in  any  otW  mineCy  than  in  tfaoscito  vffaich 
thiy  were  attached  by  birUi.   Sw  hneyckp,  Brit. 
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10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  ef  slaves,  so  that  a  maaCer  needed  a 
person  to  tell  him  their  names,  {nomenclator^)  xxxiii.  !•  s.  6. 
So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37.  &  117.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law, 
called  j£Zui  Sen/ta,  that  no  slave,  who  had  ever  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  *or  branded  in  the 
face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom 
of  the  city ;  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  J)edUitiif 
who  were  indeed  free,  but  coulo  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of 
Roman  citizens.  Suet.  Jivg.  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  bd 
gathered  from  Dumy94  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbixna^  because  it  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A«  U.  771.  ^oa/t 
freed  per  tpistolanh  inUr  amicosj  or  by  the  other  less  solemn 
methods^  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  the 
Latins,  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies.   Hence  they  were 
called  LATINI JUNIANI,  orsimply  LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  lOd. 
SlaVes  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple 
of  FeroUfa,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty, 
Serv.ad  Ferg.JEn.yiiL5M.Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence,  Ad pileym  str* 
vtan  vocare^  for  ad  libertatem^  Liv.  ibid.  They  also  were  presented 
with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master.    Tbey  then  as- 
sumed ^prmnomen,  and  prefixed  the  name  of  their  patron  to  their 
own.  '  Thus,  Marcus  TuUius  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero.     In 
allusion  to  which,  Persius  says,  Verterit  kunc  Ihminus ;  momento 
turbinis  exit  MARCUS  DamOy  Sat.  v.  77.  Hence  Tanquam  habeas 
tria  nominoj  for  tanquam  liber  sis,  Juvenal,  v.  1 20.    So  foreigners, 
when  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name 
of  that  person,  by  whose  fiivour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam*  xiii. 
35.36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the 
patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedpan  was  bound,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities. 
And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedmai^i  whjsn  poor,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  sue'- 
ceeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen,  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons,  were 
oondemned  to  the  mines  (ad  lautumias) ;  and  the  Emperor  Clap* 
diu8,by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery,  {in  servitutem 
revocavitf)  Suet*  Claud .  25.  Libertum^  qui  probfltus  fuerit  patrono 
ddatores  summisisse^  qui  de  statu  ^usfacerent  ei  quastionem,  servuui 
P^tr<mi  essejussit,  L.  5.  Dig.  dc  jure  Patron. 
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RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITKENS.  and  of  <Ae  differmt  AOtabr 
tanis  of  ih$  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

'11|rHIL£  Roqi0  was  bpt  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoever 
^^  fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained 
the  rights  of  citizens. . 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
a$ylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  lAv.  h  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment,  Id^  xxxv.  fil.  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished 
enemies  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  became  citizens.     In 
this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to 
the  GBninaurcf,  Cammni^  AntemnaUij  OmMktntini^  and  at  last  also 
to  the  Sabiqes.    This  example  was  imitated  by  hk  successors, 
who  transplanted  the  Albans  and  other  vanquished  tribes  to 
Rome,  hiv.  i.  29.  33.   Likewise  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a  great  many,  especially 
after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  at  which 
time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour,  new  citizens 
were  assumed  from  the  Ftmto,  Capenates,  and  FalUci,  Liv.  vi.  4. 
Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
•  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called 
MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they 
mght  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  (munia  v,  tnunera  capcre  poterant.) 
When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at  Rome,  they  became 
CiveS  Inoenui,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  de  Legg'  ii«  2.    Hence  it  happened, 
that  the  same  {ierson  might  enjoy  the  highest  honours  both  at 
Rome,  and  in  his  own  free  town.     Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  bis  own 
native  city,  Lanu vium,  Cic.  pro  MU.  37.  The  free  town  in  which 
one  was  born  was  called pairia  germana,  naturcsveX loci.  Rome, 
{qua  exceptus  est^)  pcUria  communis,  doitatis  vel  juris.    Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more  va- 
lued, the  freedom  of  the  city  (Jui  civitatit)  was  more  sparingly 
conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different 
merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To  some  the  right 
of  voting,  (Jus  suffragii)  was  given,  and  to  others  not.  The  peo- 
ple of  Caere  were  the  first  who  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city  without  the  right  of  voting;  for  having  received  the  sacred 
things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  priestSi, 
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when  they  fled  from  the  Gauk,  A.  QM.  zvi.  13.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  qianner  to  die  people  of 
Capua,  Fundi,  Formi^i  Cume,  and  Sinuessa,  Ltv.  viii.  14«  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,  ilnJL  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  4kc« 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuviom,  Aricia,  Nomentitm,  Peduni» 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  tin  right  of  voting,  Liv. 
viii.  14*  and  of  Privemum,  {Prw^rmxi^i)  c.  21.  But  several 
cities  of  the  Herfad  preferred  their  own  laws,  Lm*  iz.  43.  la 
process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  tho 
Latin  name  $  and  after  &e  social  or  Italian  war»  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  River  Rubicon  on  the 
upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  sea.  Afterwards 
the  same  Hght  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  hence  be- 
gan to  be  called  (xaUia  Togata.  Augustus  was  very  spariM  in 
conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city;  but  the  succeeding  Emi* 
perors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  diflTerent  times  granted  it  to 
different  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  free- ' 
dom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world. 

.  Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  r^ht  of  citizens  were  anciently 
called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Oic.  Cff.  L  IS. 
After  Rome  had  eztended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then 
over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights 
which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed,  came  to  be  divided 
into  four  kinds ;  which  may  be  called  Jus  Qutrtrjum,  Jut  Lgm, 
Jus  Italicumf  Jus  Prowadartfli.vel  Prawneitile. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  diflerent  times.  These  rights 
were  either  private  or  public  r  the  former  were  properly  called 
JvM  Ouiritiiuny  and  the  latter  Jus  CinMisj  Plin*  Ep.  z.  4.  6«  32. 
Cic.  m  RuU.  iL  19.  as  with  us  there  it  a  distinction  between  de* 
nization  and  naturalization. 

1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  i/  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

T^HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were^  1.  Jus  LSberMis^ 
^  the  right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  OsntHiMis  et  FamOimj  the  right 
of  family ;  3.  Jm  Coiwu6tt,  the  right  of  marriage ;  4«  Jus  Pa- 
triwn^  the  right  of  a  father;  6.  Jus  Damimi  Legitisnij  the  right  of 
legal  property;  6.  Jtii  TtstamenU  et  Hcareditaiis^  the  right  of  mak- 
'iiiga  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  inhetitance;  andT.Jti^ 
IWcs,  the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 
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1.  The  RIGHT  qf  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  FREEDOM,  not  only  from  the  power  of 
masters,  (dommortm),  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the 
severity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  more  powerful  citizens* 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus, 
that  no  one  should  be  kin^  at  Rome;  and  that  whoever 
should  form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain 
with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an 
oath,^that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should,  in  no  manner 
be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefiy^ 
by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  CeniuriatOf 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  Ko 
magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally. 
The  single  expression,  'M  am  a  Rohan  Citizen,^'  checked  their 
severest  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr^  v.  54.  &  67.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRI- 
T^RE  4icUur,  qui  Qmriiium  Jidem  damans  imploraU  Varro  de 
Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.  Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii. 
26. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  should  be  given  up  (addicerentur)  to  their  creditors 
to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  {compedilms  tt  rurvis^)  whence 
they  were  called  NEXI,  OBiERATI,  .et  ADDICTI.  And 
although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet 
they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more  harshly 
than  even  slaves  themselves,  Liv.  ii.  33. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  {vindex  vel  txpromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably, 
according  to  others,  his  eflfects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  (^ecart,) 
and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  GelL  xx.  1.  Thus  sectio  is 
put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or  of  the 
whole  efibcts  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  person,  Cic^PhQ. 
ii.  36.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  <J(bs*  de  BdL  Gall, 
ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  and  sectores  for  the  purchasers,  Ascon.  m 
Cic.  Verr,  i.  28.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them  io 
parts;  (a  seco).  Hence  Sectores  collorwnet  bonorum  i.  e.  qm pro- 
4criptos  ocddtbant  tt  bonaeorum  emebant^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429. 
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'Whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in 
irons  or  in  bonds;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person, 
should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Lto,  viii.  28. 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them 
from  phrison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abplition  of 
debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES.  But  this  was 
never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by 
Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed, 
Sallust  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt  only  was 
Jiaidy  VtlL  iu  23.  an  as  for  a  iesteriiust  and  a  nstcriiiia  for  a  de- 
naritis;  or  25  for  100,  and  3^0  for  1000.  Julius  Caesar,  after 
bis  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  something  of  the  same  kind, 
CcBs.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1.     Suet.  Jul.  14« 

2.  The  RIGHT  of  FAMILY. 

Each  gtns  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites,  pur 
culitfr  to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  eflfects,  Liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  th^ 
same  family,  (agwai)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gens  (gtrUiles)  suc- 
ceeded, in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother's  side  {cognati^ 
of  the  same  family  (famUia).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patri- 
cian family  to  ^  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian  to  a .  Patrician, 
Mnless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be  made  at 
the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  wa3 
adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be  created  a  tribunis  of 
the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Ait»  u  18.  &  19. 

3*  The  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  &  barb^ 
rian,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  by. the  permission  of  the  people;  as^ 
LvD.  xxxviii,  36.  CdNNUBIUM  est  matrimonimu  inltr  cives  ;  m- 
ter  servos  autem^  out  inter  civium  et  peregrina  conditiimis  Aomthem, 
autservais,  turn  est  ContwHum,  <e(2CONTUBERNIUM,  Boeth.  in 
Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri,  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  weie  prohibited.  But  this 
restriction  was  soon  abolished,  Liu.  i v.  6,  Afterwards,  however, 
when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a  Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus 
enubere^  2Ca^  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  rights  of  Patrician 
ladies,  Liv.  ^.  23.  When  any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan, 
it  was  called  Gentisemptia^  which  likewise  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  forbidden,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  The  differeftt  kinds  of 
marriage,  &:c.  will  be  treated  of  afterwar^iTr 
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4.  TU  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  FATHKit,  among  the  Romans,  bad  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when 
infants;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages, 
as  among  other  nations,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  Ttr*  Heaui.  iv«  I .  Sll€^ 
Octav.  65.  Calig.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Senec.de  Ben.  iii.  13.  &c. 
and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  iieither, 
or  in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
(ierrd  IfoAsset^)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom ;  hence  tollere  filium^ 
to  educate ;  non  toUere^  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children 
were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to 
work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punish- 
ment he  pleased,  if  diey  deserved  it,  SalL  Cat.  39.  lAv.  ii.  41.  viil. 
7.  Dianys.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is  called  a  dtnnestic  judge, 
or  magistrate^  by  Seneca ;  and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Sueton. 
Qaud.  16.  Romulus  however  at  first  permitted  this  right  only 
in  certain  cases,  Dionys.  ii.  15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  consent; 
and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECULIUM,  as 
that  of  a  slave,  Iao.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was 
<;alled  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that 
of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  sod 
not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  sos^ 
pended,.  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but 
not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not  only  during  the 
life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren, 
and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them  became  their  own 
masters,  (am  jum,)  till  the  death  of  their  father  and  grandfather. 
A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from  the  power  of  her  fotber 
iinder  that  of  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  flrom  his  authority, 
<£M  ANCIPARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Pne- 
tor,  or  some  magistrate,  {apud  quem  legis  actio  era/,)  and  there 
sell  him  three  times,  per  jks  et  libram,  as  it  wastem^d,  to  some 
friend,  who  was  called  Pater  Fiduciarids,  because  he  was 
bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back  (remandpare)  to  the 
natural  &ther.  Tliere  were  besides  present,  a  Ljbripens,  who 
held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antestatus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  nam- 
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«d,  because  lie  flummoned  the  witoefties  by.  touching  the  tip  of 
their  earSytibr.  Sat.  i.  0.  76«  In  the  preaence  of  these,  the  natu- 
ral fiither  gave  o^er  {mancipahait  u  e.  manu  tradtbui)  hit  9on  to 
the  purchailer>  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  huhg  pilium, 
wt  MSU9  BST.  Then  the  purchaser,  holding  a  brazen  coin,(te«ltr' 
tiusj)  said,  Hung  ego  hom inbm  ex  Jdbs  Quiritium  umvn  assf 

AIO,  IB^UK  MIHI  EMPTUS  EST  HOC  JBRE,  MS^A^Vt  LIBRA  :    and  haV-* 

ing  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  fa- 
ther by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  In  the  usual 
form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after 
being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of 
his  father;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated^  either 
on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  cfflrerent 
dayS)  and  before  diflTerent  witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser, 
instead  of  manumitting  him^^  which  would  have  conferred  a  jics 
patnmafAB  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  the  natural  father,  who 
immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formalities  as  a  slave, 
{I^rAet  mre  liberatum  tmUtebai,  Li  v.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  bou  be- 
came his  own  master,  (sui  jurisjackut  e$tj)  Li  v.  vii.  16. 

The  custom' of  selling  ;»€r  as  vel  astern  et  Hbramy  took  its  rise 
from  this ;  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined 
money,  Liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards,  when  they  used  assts  of  a 
pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it* 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  for- 
malities were  used,  but  only  once,  (unica  mancipatio  st^cUbat}) 
they  were  not  thrice  repeated,  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But 
these  formalities,  like  ot^rs  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time, 
came  to  be  thought  troublesome.  Athanasius,  therefore,  and 
Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  emancipation.  Athaaasius 
appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  a  father  showed  to  a 
judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for  emancipating  his  son;  and 
Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  magistrate  competent, 
and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  bis  son,  signify,  that  he  freed 
his  son  from  his  power,  by  saying,  Hung  svi  Juris  esse  patior, 

aSAQUB  XANV  MITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites 
and  name  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  strangers  {extraneos) 
as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master,  (mt  jtiris^)  it  was 
called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia  Our 
riaia^  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (per  popuU  rogatianwh) 
Cell.  V.  19. 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  ADOP- 
TIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Prs&tor  or  President  of  a 
province,  or  any  other  magistrate,  {apud  qusm  itgis  a^ifi  erat.) 
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The  same  formalfti^s  were  used  a^  in  emancipation.  It  mig^ht 
be  done  in  any  place,  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Tlie  adopted  passed  into 
the  famiiy,  and  name,  and  assumed  the  sacred  rites  of  the  adopt- 
er, and  also  succeeded  to  bis  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls  both  by  t|ie 
general  name  of  Adopiio. 

5.  Tie  RIGHT  of  PROPERTT.     , 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were 
Varitftisly  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE 
RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former  were  called 
5acreilf^RES  SACRiB ;)  as,  altarsi  t&ihplesj  or  any  thing  publicly 
consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the  pontifis :  or 
rtligious^  (RELIGIOSE;)  as,  Sepvlchres^  &c.  or  inviotabU^ 
(SANCT£,  i.  e.  aUqtia  sanctUme  jtunitcB^)  as,  the  walls  and 
gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3* 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the 
property  of  th^m  could  not  be  transferred*  Temples  were  ren- 
dered sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  {consecrata  inaugurataque,)  What- 
ever was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  after  unapplicable  to 
proiane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39.  x.  58.  59.  76.  Temples  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the  property 
of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by  being  un- 
hallowed, (exauguratione^  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it,  1. 
6.  §  4.  I)«  de  divis^  rei. 

Se{^lchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods,  {Diis  manibm  vel  inferis.)  Without  the 
permission  of  the.  pontiffs,  no  sepulchre  could  be  built  or  re- 
paired ;  nor  could  the  property  in  them  be  transferred,  but  only 
the  right  of  buying  in  them,  {jm  morttmm  inferendi.}  The  walls 
of  cities  'were  also  dedicated  by  certain  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,  (sancti^)  and  could  not 
pe  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane^  (res  PRO- 
FAN  JE;)  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON ;  as,  the  air, 
running  water,  the  sem,  and  its  shores,  &c.  f^irg,  Mn.  vii.  229. 
Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  26.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the  property 
of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  pub- 
lic, but  most  writers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a  whole  so- 
ciety or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the 
use,  were- called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  properly, 
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RES  PUBLICO,  (quasi  pojndiccBj  ^poptdo^  the  [nroperty  of  the 
people ;)  as,  theatres^  bathsy  highways^  &c.  And  those  things  were 
palled  RES  COMMUNES,  which  either  could  be  the  property 
of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light j  &c.  Ovid.  Met.  u  135.  vi.  349.  or 
which  were  the  joint  property  of  more  than  one ;  as,  a  common 
waliy  a  common  fields  &c*  Commune,  a  subst.  is  put  for  the  com- 
monwealth, Cic.  Verr.  ir;  46.  63.  &  69.  HoraU  Od.  ii.  15.  13. 
Hence,  in  commune  comulert,  prodesst^  cof{/erTe,  meiuere,  &G.  for 
the  public  good.  • 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLIUS  ;  els, parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered^  animals 
not  claimed  J  &,c*  To  this  class  was  referred  hetrediias  jncensj  or 
an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  t^  last 
occupier  and  jthe  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE.  The 
moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  Cjesa,  sc.et;  i.  e. 
Eruta  et  ccesa  ;  as,  sand^  coals,  stones,  &c.  wlll^  were  commonly 
excepted,  (recepta,)  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Cic.  Top.  26.  Orat. 
ii.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL  ;  as,  rights^  servitudes, 
&c.  ^he  former  Cicero  calls,  Res,  qum  sunt :  the  latter.  Res,  qwB 
inteUigtmtttr,  Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call 
the  former,  RES,  things :  and  the  lattei;,  JURA,  rights  ;  Quino' 
tilian.  V.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

Fidt  h(BC  sapientia  qtumdam^ 

Pvblica privatis  secernert,  sacra  profanis. 

de  Art.  Poet.  390; 
So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themist.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRIVATE)  ampng  the  Romans,  were 
either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NECMANXIPl. 

RES  MANCIPI.  were  those  things  which  might  be  spld  and 
alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another,  by  a.certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ; 
so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were  with  bis  hand 
{manu  caperet) ;  whence  he  was  called  MANCEPS,  and  the 
things  RES  MANCIPI,  vel  JUaocupiycontracted  for  Mancipii>  And 
it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purcha- 
ser, to  secure  the  possession  {periciUtim  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem, 
vel  evictionem  prtBstare,  &c.)  Cic  pro.  Murena^  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not  be 
thus  transfcirred ;  vhence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the 
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purchaser,  Plant.  Pen.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thus,  mancipium  and 
usns  are  distinguished :  FUaque  mancipio  ntdli  datur,  in  property 
or  perpetuity,  onmibus  usu,  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So  man^pium  and 
fmctusj  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  vii*  29.  3Q« 

The  RES  MANCIPI,  were,-— 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy;  {Pradia  urbana  et  rugtica  in  $olo  Ilakco;) 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jtu 
Italicum*  Other  farnis  in  the  provinces  were  cMed poisessiones, 
not  prtBdia^  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account  of 
their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they  were  called 
Prizdia  eerwut  ceTiatndoj  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  3^ — ^2.  Slaves.^ — 3. 
Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck,  (dorso  vet  cer- 
vice  damiii ;)  sOf  hortes,  oacenj  asses^  mules }  but  not  wild  beasts, 
although  tamed ;  as,  elmhante^  eameU. — 4*  Pearls  (morgartfo), 
Plin.  ix.  S5.  s.  60.-«-5.  The  rights  of  country  farms,  called  ser- 
vitudes, (SERVITUTES,)  Ulpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were, — 1.  The  rijR^ 
of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER)  i — 2.  Of 
driving  a  beast,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS;) — 3.  Of 
driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA)  ;*-4.  Of  carrying  water,  (AQITE- 
DUGTUS) ;  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes,  {per  canales^  v. 
Jisttias  pltmibeas,)  Vitruv*  viii.  7.— -The  breadth  of  a  via,  when 
straight,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a  turn,  (in  ar^ractum  v*  infiexu,) 
sixteen  feet ;  the  breadth  of  an  actus,  four  feet ;  but  the  breadth 
of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing*  of  water, 
{aqwn  haustus) ;  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  (pecoris  ad  aquam 
appulsus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime,  {calcis  coqumdie,) 
and  of  digging  sand.* 

Farms  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were  called  PRJEDIA 
LIBERA,  Optimo  jure  v.  conditiane  optimA:  others,  {qua  serDtebant, 
servitutem  debebant^  vel  servituti  erant  obnoxia,)  were  called  PRA- 
DIA SERVA,  Cic.  in  Bull.  iii.  2. 

Buildings  io  the  city  were  called  PRADIA  URBANA,  and 
were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  {jure  fundi;)  for 
all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI;  but  usually  build- 
ings  in  the  city  were  called  Mdea ;  in  the  country,  VUla.  A 
place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was'  called  AREA ;  in  the 
country,  ACER.  A  field  with  buildings  was  properly  called 
FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Prasdia  urbana,  were, — 1.  Servitus  ONE- 
RIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of 
another  by  a  pillar  or  wall  ,—2.  Servitus  TIGNl  IMMITTENDI, 

*  Most  of  these  privileges,  denoninaled  by  the  Ramans,  Servthilet,  or  SirtUudinss, 
may,  and  often  are  reserved  In  the  aale  of  property,  ampnc  us. 
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when  6ne  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a 
stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  tignum  among  lawyers  signified 
all  kinds  of  materials  for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS,  (Fm/w,)  or  ANGIPORTUS, 
vel-tim,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  not, 
Ter.  Addph,  iv.  2.  30.  For  when  Rone  became  crowded  with 
houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  between  some  houses. 
Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire,  which  happened  in  his  time,  res- 
tored the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses  distinct  from  one 
another,  TacU.  Ann,  xv*  43. 

Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  INSULA,  Fe^fiu.  Some- 
times domuB  and  innia  are  distinguished,  Suf$.  Jfer.  16.  &  38, 
where  <{omia  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  |freat,  and 
insula  those  of  the  poorer  citizens*  But  anciently  this  was  not 
the  case^  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  Itmia  Clodiij  Luctdli^  &c.  Cic. 
Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  (hofpitia)  or  houses  to  be  let, 
{*XiIes  mtTced€  locmio^  vel  dmtw  conAu^dc^)  were  called  insulm^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  InquUim^  or  /imtfarn;  which  last 
name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
genii  of  eachtnnciEa.  The  proprietors  of  the  tMuUt  Were  called 
DOMINI  iNsuLARCM,  9uet  Jvl.  41.  Tib.  4B.  vel  pradioruvi 
PUn.  Ep.  ^x.  44.  45.  and  their  agents  procuratorts  vnevlarum. 
For  want  of  room  in  the  city,  houses  were  commonly  raised*  to 
a  great  height  by  stories,  {c{mti^nationib^8  ^^  iii^ndatis)^  which 
were  occupied  by  difTerent  families,  tad  at  a  great  rent,  JminaL 
iii*  166.  The  uppermost  stories  qr  garrets  v  ere  called  canaculam 
He  who  rented,  {mertede  mmiAicelfat)  an  tnnJa,  or  any  part  of 
it,  was  called  iriquiUmtti  Hence  Catiline  contemptuous^  calls 
Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis  urhit  AomcB,  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,-^.  Serviius  STII.LICIDII  ET  FLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his 
house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour ;  or  to  receive 
the  water,  which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area. — 
4.  Serviius  CLOAC-^i  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common 
sewer  through  the  propert]f>of  a'neighbour,  into  the  Cloaca  maxi- 
ma,  built  by  Tarquin.— 5.  Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI, 
whereby  one  was  bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain 
height;  so  as  pot  to  obstruct  the  prospect  and  lights  of  his 
neighbour.  The  height  of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under 
Augustus  to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Suef.  A\j^*  89.  Taat.  Ann. 
XV,  43.~There  nas  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make 
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new  windows  in  his  wall ;  liUMiNA  uti  nuiJc  srax,  vta  sint,  CitV 
de  Orat.  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res  mandfi, 
and  some  to  res  nee  mancipu 

MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTY. 

Tnfi  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi,  (ABA- 
LIENATIO,  vel  translaiio  dominih  ▼•  proprietatis^)  was  made  by 
a.certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM,  (Cic. 
Off.  iii.  16.  de  Orat.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same  formalities  were 
ODserved  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only  that  it  was  done  bat 
once.  This  Cicero  calls  tradiiio  alteri  nexUf  Topic.  5.  s,  2fi. 
thus,  Dare  mancipio,  u  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege  mancipii,  to  convey 
the  property  of  a^thing  in  that  manner ;  accipere,  to  receive  it, 
Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2.  8.  TVm.  ii.  4.  19.  Jurats — se  fore  mandpti 
tempus  in  omne  tui,  devoted  to  you,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  39.  Swi 
mancipii  essey  to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  no  oUe,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  alicuii  to 
sell  an  estate  to  any  one,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emandparejvndoij  to- 
divest  one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  wancipmm  and  nexum  or  -U5,  as  of  the 
same  import ;  pro  Muren.  Q.pro  Place.  32.  C(ecin.  16.  but  some- 
times he  distinguishes  them;  as,  de  Harusp.  7.  where  mancipium 
implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation, 
as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by  way  of  a  pledge.  Thus  a 
creditor  had  his  insolvent  debtor  Jure  nexi,  but  not  jure  mancipii^ 
as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property : 
as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5.  when 
a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  prsetor  or 
president  of  a  pcovince,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who 
claimed  them,  {vinditanti  addicebat) ;  which  chiefly  took  place 
in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up 
tlieir  goods  {bona  cedebant)  to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Qecin.  26.  Legg.  i.  21 . 
and  also  usAs  auctaritas,  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a 
thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  interruption, 
according  to  the  law -of.  the  twelve  tables;  for  two  years,  if  it 
was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  move- 
able ;  Ut  csus  auctoritas,  i.  e.  jus  dominiij  quod  usu  paratur^ 

FUNDI  BIENSnUM,  CjETERARUM  RERUM  ANNUS  USUS  ESSKT,  Plin.  Ep. 

v.  i.  Bat  this  took  place  only  among  citizens.  For  Adversus 
nosTEH,  i.  e.  peregrinumf  jeterna  j^uctoritas  erat  ;  sc.  alicujus 
rci,  Cic.  Off*.  1.  12.  i.  6.  res  semper  vindicaripoterat  aperegrinoy  et 
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mm^uam  ttf  ti  capi.  Hence  Cicero  says,  J^ihil  mortaUi  «  dm  tmiea- 
perepoutmU  If  there  was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it 
was  called  USURPATIO,  which,  in  country  farms,  seems  to 
ba^e  be^n  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  {$urculo  de- 
fringendo^)  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time 
wa5  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  thepro* 
vinces ;  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and 
twenty  years  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a 
length  of  time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new 
method  of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called  LONG  A 
POSSESSIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSKSSIONIS  PRiE- 
ROGATIVA,  vel  PR^SCRIPTIC* 

3.  EMTIO  SUB  CORONA, i.e.  purchasing  captives  ia  war, 
who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.    See.  p.  48. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale, 
(hastm^  V.  voci  prmamh  subjictebanturf)  when  a  spear  being  set 
up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  (jfrtBcone  pr$tiuui 
proclamwutcy)  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them 
(addicAat)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  person 
who  bade,  held  up  hie  finger,  {(Mgitun  tollAaU)  Cic.  Yerr.  i.  54. 
digiiOi  licitus  egty  iii.  IL 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were 
taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  Juuta  is  put  for 
a  public  aale,  and  sub  nastd  venire^  to  be  publicly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used 
to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  {flprctcanepTfEdicari^ 
V.  conclamarij)  Plant.  Men.  v.  9.  94,  or  in  writing,  (iabula  pr<h 
scribiy)  Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proicrtbebattary  sc  {domus  ieu  ^uit 
enter  ey  seu  eondttare  veUet  j)P\in.  £p.  vii.  27.  (JEdes  venales  insenbit 
lUeriij)  Plaut.  Trin.  i.  2.  131 .  Hence  tabtia  is  put  for  the  auction 
itself,  ib.'^Tabidumproscriberej)  (or  audionemcimftUkere;  (aroscru 
bere  dfmum  v.  Jftmdunh)  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic^  Ana  those 
whose  goods  were  thus  advertise.d,  were  said  pendtre^  Suet* 
Claud,  9.  and  also  the  goods,  bona  siupensa ;  because  tbp  adver- 
tisement {libellus  V.  iabdla)  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  (pUa  v.  colutn* 
na),  in  some  pubHc  place,  Senec.  de  Benef*  iv.  12.  So  {tqbulas 
auctionarias  proferre  v*  tdbidamy)  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  PhU. 
ii.  29.  (a^  tabvAam  adesse^)  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Quinci*  6. 
Thus  also  (svi  iitvlum  noitros  misit  avara  loretf  i.  #•  damumf)  forced 
me  to  expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid,  Bemed*  Atnor.  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib*  ^  oorv 
traRulL  1.3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions 

^  •  The  time,  neoesaary  to  ai^evire  a  prescriptiye  ?i«Jit  to  Teal  property,  at  thu  Jay,  i« 
^KSerent  in  different  coaotrles.  Id  England  it  is  00  years ;  In  the  different  States  of 
ABierieaityaries7SM>or25ye|ir9llisoitie;lliotlieny90,to.    Ed. 
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veremade,  (ATRfA  AUCTION  AM  A),  to  which  Juvenal  h 
thought  to  allude,  Sat.  irii.  7.  A  money-brokA*  (argtntarius) 
iras  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  %vas  bidden,  and  to 
whom,  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the  pric'fe,  or  gave  secu- 
rity for  it,  Gfc.  pro  Ckecin.  6.  ^mctU.  xl  2.  The  sale  was  some- 
times  deferred,  (auetio  proferebahtTi)  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  xiii*  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  (vendereauduh 
nem,)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when 
he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  {vendere  sectUmemt) 
C«s.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to 
the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORITAS ;  and  if  that  right 
was  not  complete,  he  was  said  (a  mdo  auciore  emere^)  to  buy  from 
a  person  who  bad  not  a  right  to  sell,  Ck.  m  Verr.  v.  23.  Plmit. 
Cure.  iv.  2. 12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in 
three  cases ;  {infamiM  hercisamMjYeX  erdto  ciundoy)  i.  e.  {kmreH- 
Me  ditidendih)  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Ctc. 
Orat*  i-  dB.  Cmciiu  3.  in  cov/tmtmi  difndendo,  in  dividing  a  joint 
stock  among  partner^  Cic.  Ep*  vii.  12.  injinibus  regundis^  in  set- 
tling boiRidaries  among  neighbour,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when  the 
judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  thelielrs,  partners,  or 
neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate  property;  but  arbi- 
ters w^re  commonly  appointed  in  settling  bounds,  Cic*  Top*  10. 
Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said  to  be  adjudged  (adjudi- 
can)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge 
from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  MUNERA ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  pa- 
tron/on  occasion  of  a  birth  oi  marriage,  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  1.  13. 
Things  given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but 
ftese  words  are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very 
frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to 
their  patrons,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens 
to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one 
another,  and  that  on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Ka- 
lends of  January,  called  STREN£ ;  at  the  feasts  of  Saturn, 
and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHORETA;  to  guests, 
KENIA ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c.  PKn.  ^  Martial, 
passim* 

Things  acquired  by  any  of  the  abovementioned  methods,  or 
by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  (arrogatione^)  or  by  law,  as  a  hga" 
cy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINIO  ftUIRITARIO,  i.  e. 
Justo  €l  ligitimo :  Other  things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and 
the  proprietors  of  them  were  called  BONITARU,  ifhose  rig^ 
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was  not  BO  good  as  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  Op- 
timo jure  pastidere  dicebaniwrf  who  were  secure  agaiost  law- 
suits.   Bot  Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but  not 
the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUSFRUO 
TUS,  either  in  one  word ;  thus,  Unm^hu^wn  omnfem  bat^onm 
tuorvm  CmsennuB  Ugai^  uifntereiur  uni  cumfiUoj  Cic.  Cfficin.  4. 
or  in  two  ;  as  Usus  srnm  mm  etfrucitufimdi  tutameiiUo  tirifiierai 
OBsennuB,  lb.  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS;  or  USU« 
FRUCTUAMUS. 

6-  The  RIGHT  of  TESTAMENT  md  INHERITANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  {$ui  jurii)  could  make  a  will,  or  be 
witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament,  do. 
pro  ^rch.  5.  Dom.  38. 

Aucieiitljr  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  theComUia  Citriaia, 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calatay  Cell.  xr.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engine,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
({irding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers, without  writing,  be  named  his  heir,  (nunctpaoU^) 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  8.  de  Oret*  i.  53*  So  mfroeinctu  carmina 
faciei  written  by  Ovid  at  Tomo9j  where  be  was  in  continual 
danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getie,  Pimt.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  ena^cted,  was  PER  £S  ET  LIBRAM,  ot 
per  familim  emftjomm,  as  it  was  called;  wherein  before  five 
witnesses,  a  libripem  and  an  aniesiatusj  the  testator*,  by  an  ima- 
ginary sale,  disposed  of  his  fiimily  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was 
called  FAJMim:  EMPTOR,  %rho  was  not  the  heir,  as  some 
bave  thought,  Suet.  Jftr.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of 
form,  (diois  causA^)  that  it  might  appear  that  the  testator  had' 
alienated  Ms  effects  in  his  life-time.  This  act  was  called  FA- 
MILIjE  MANCIPATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due  form, 
the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said,  H  jic,  vt\  in 

HIS  TABULIS  CBRISVK  SCRIFTA  SUNT,  I9A  DO,  ITA  LB^O,  ITA  TEQ- 
"^Ri  ITA^IDE    VOS,    QuiAITBS,   TBSTIMOMIUM    PRJCBITOTE.      UpOU 

Hrch,  S3  was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of 
the  ears  of  the  witnesses;  ($mrioki&  taOA  antestaii^^urj  quad  in 
inHA  aure  memoria  locus  erat.  Plin.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called 
NUNCUPATIO  TESTAMENTI,  PUn.  E^.  viii.  18.  Hence 
>>>"ic^|jMire  hBredem^fot  nommare^  terd^sre,  i^fkcepe,  Sndt.  &  PKn. 
passim.  But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name  one's  heir 
ttiA  v0C€^  wMRMit  writing ;  as  Horace  just  before  his  death  is 
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said  to  have  named  Augustas*  The  abovementioned  fopinalities 
\rere  not  always  ol^served)  especially  in  later  times.  It  waff, 
reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed  fais  will,  or  even  named 
his  heir  eim  voce,  before  seven  witnesses.  Something  similar 
to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently,  Ctc*  Verr.  i.  A5*  whence 
an  edict  about  that  matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Tkans- 
LATiTiuMy  as  being  usual,  lb.  44« 

Sometimes  the  testator  wTOte  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  It  was  called  hologriph/uM.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Pjtn.  Epitt.  vi.  26.  Thus 
the'  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen,  SueU  Aug.  102..  Lawyers  were 
usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Cic*  de  Oral. 
ii.  6.  Suet.  jfer.  32.  But  it  waa  ordained  under  Claudius,  or 
Nero,  tfestt  the  writer  of  another's  testament  (called  by  inwyers 
teitameniarius),  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for  himself, 
Suei.  Ker.  17.  When  a  testament  was  written  by  anothep,  the 
testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over,  (se 
ID  DiCTAss£  ET  RBcoGiToyissB.)  Testaments  were  usually 
written  on  tables  covered  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person 
could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  ^umciilian.  x. 
3.  31.  Hence  Ccrjc  is  put  for  tabvlm  ceraUB  or  tabula:  te^amentif 
Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  cera,  for  primapars  tabuUB^  the  first  part 
of  the  wilU  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cera  extreha,  or  ma,  for 
the  last  part,  Ck.  Vtrr.  i.  3(«  Suei.  JwemL  83.  But  testaments 
were  called  Tabula,  although  writteiji  on  paper  or  parchment, 
Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and  usually 
by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,  (signis 
eorum  obsignabaniur^)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  Id.  &  14.  and  also  with 
the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult.  Plin,  Ep.  ix. 
1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea 
zubjectA  convicta  at  gemma  labelWmendacem  linis  imposuisse  noUon, 
Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  convicted  of  having  affixed  a 
false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid. 
Pant,  iu  9.  69.  It  was  ordained  that  the  thread  should  be  thrice 
drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed,  Suet.  J^er.  \7. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (rengnare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to 
alter  or  revise  it,  (mutare  vel  recogtioscere.)  Sometimes  he  can- 
celled it  altogether;  sometimes  he  only  erased  {inducebat  v.  deh- 
hat)  one  or  two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in 
Latin#    A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid.     Ulpian. 

'Aere  U9ed  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
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Tiberias  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written  by  himw 
self,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedinen,-Siie^.  Tib.  c.  tUi. 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  bands  of  a 
friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  {apmfl  JEdituum.) 
Tbas  Julius  Gaesar  h  saiB  to  have  intrusted  his  testament  to  the 
eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jid.  83.     .  \ 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus : 

TfTIUS  MlHI  HJBRBS  £ST0,  sit  V.  trit  /   Or  thus,  TiTlUM   HARKDBM' 

ESSE^  JuBEo,  vel  volo ;  also,  hudredem  facto j  scriboy  inttituo.  If 
there  were  several  heirs,  their  different  portions  were  marked. 
If  a  person  had  no  children  ,of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  * 
only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name,  (nomen 
iuumferre,)  as  Julius  Cssar  did  Augustus,  {mfaufkiiiain  natnenqtie 
adoptatnti  ad$c%vit^  Suet.  Auump$%ij  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  {imtiiuH)  did  not 
choose  to  accept,  (haruKtatem  adire,  v.  cemere  noUentj)  or  died 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in  their  room, 
called  HiEREDES  SECUNDI ;  secmdo  loco  v.  gradu  icripti  v. 
iubstUuiiy  Cic.  pro  CluenL  11.  Herat.  Sat«  ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul. 
83. 

A  corporate  city  {tBtfubiica)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate, 
nor  receive  a  legaey,  Plin*  Ep>  v.  7.  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  (exkmredare)  his  own  children,  one  or 
all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his 
heirs;  thus,  Titius  filius  mbus  exhjbres  esto,  Plin-  Ep*  v.  1. 
Hence  Jiaenal.  SaL  10.  Chdice  8aBt>o  haredes  vetat  esse  «um.  Some- 
times the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa  exkceredaiUmiSf)  was  add* 
ed,  Cic.  pro  Clumt^  48.  QuinctUian.  vii.  4.  40.  decL  2.  A  testa- 
mem  of  this  kind  was  called  INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the 
children  raised  an  action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done 
fer  quBrtkm  iNorriciosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortfine  in  trust  {fidd  eammiUebat)  to 
a  friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  be  should  give  it 
up  {ut  restituerei  v.  redderei)  to  some  person  or  persons.  What- 
ever was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  or  anji 
one  thing,  as,  a  farm,  &c.  was  called  FIDEICOMMlSSUflf ,  a 
trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  thus  left,  was  called  HJSRES 
FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might  eidier  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner, 
I-  B.  §.  4.  D.  de  acceptU^ 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  request 
or  entreaty;  {verbis  precativis ;)  thus,  Rooo,  peto,  volo,  mando, 

FIDE!  Tu^  coMMiTTO,  TcT.  And.  \\.  5.  Bttd  not  by  way  of  com- 

naand,  (twit*  imperativis)  as  ail  tesUmenU  were,  and  might  be 

written  in  any  language. 
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In  the  last  i»art  of  the  will,  (m  tahdis  $eeundit,)  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one'B  children,  and  legacies  {leguth)  left  to  lega- 
tees, {UgatariiSf)  all  in  direct  and  comasanding  words :  tfatis, 
Tutor  esto,  vel  tutorks  suvto  :  tutoreh,  v«  -bs  do,  Oie.  Ep. 
xiii.  6K  Plm.Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator 
recommended  his  children,  Ovid.  TrisU  iii.  EUf.  14« 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names,— 1 .  P^  VINDI- 
CATIONEM;  thus,  Do,  lbgo;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habeto, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  v.  533.  This  form  was  so  called 
from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic  pro  Murcm.  ]2« — 2. 
Per  DAMNATIONEM :  thus,  Harks,  uevs  damnas  esto  dare, 
&c»  Let  my  heir  be  bounA,  &c.  QtdnetU.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the 
plural,  damnas  suNTo.  By  this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare 
httfedem^  to  bind  his  heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votisj  Virgil 
Mn.  V.  80.  Civilag  damnati  voii^  bound  to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25. 
But  it  was  otherwise  expressed ;  tbus,HjBRESMEUs  dato,  facito  ; 
Hjbrbdem  meum  dare  jubbo. — 3.  SINENDI  modo:  thus,  Hjbres 

M BUS  SINITO,  vel  DAMNAS  ESTO  SINERB  LuCIUM  TiTIUM  SUMBRE  IL- 

xam  REM,  y.  siBi  HABERE — 4.  Per  FR^CEPTIONEM;  thus,  Lu 

TlTIUS    ILLAM  REM  PRJBCIFITO,  E    MEDIO,  Vel  B  MEDIA  HAREDITATE 

8UMITO,  siBi^uB  HABETo,  vel  Prodpiot,  &c.  wheu  anything  was 
left  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritan<% 
was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of 
the  coheirs  besides  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n. 
IX.  S71.  Hence  praciperb,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ; 
and  PRACEPTio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part 
of  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  PUn*  £p*  v.  7.  as  certain  credi- 
tors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. 
priviUgium  quo  ccBteris  crediioribus  praponaniur^)  Id.  x.  1(^9. 1 10. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CODI- 
CILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  {ad  Jideicomniissurios.) 
It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

^  After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened^  Harat. 
Ep.  i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  (coram 
tignatoribus^)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Saet.  Tib.  23.  And  if  they 
were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence 
of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was 
laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  iJf  the  copy  were  lost  another 
might  be  taken  from  it,  {tsut  undeptti  posset).  Horace  ridicules 
a  miser,  who  ordered  hu  heirs  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum 
he  left.  Sat.  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  lionoorable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
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friend  ^t  relation,  abd  coasiitered  as  a  tnafk  of  dforetp^ct  to  be 
paasefl  over,  Cic.pro  DomOf  19«  ii  S!2.pro  Sext.  52.  PhiU  ii.  16. 
&tei.  Aug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  shbulil 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100 
days  at  most,  Cie.  ad  AU.  ziti.  46.  de  Orat.  u  28,  Plin.  Ep.  z.  79. 
This  aet  was  called  IL£H£D1TATIS  CRETIO,  {hares  cum 
coMiitmt  ««  hmrtdem  tste  dintur  caHNcaa,  Varr.  L.  L.  yu  ^•)  and 
was  performed  before  witnesses  in  these  words:  Cum  ke  Mjbvius 

HAREOEltlNSTITUERlTySAMHiBRiSDlTATSM  CBRNO  aDKO^UB.   Aftof 

saying  which,  (dictia  eretwms  verbiSf)  the  heir  was  said  Hjkredi- 
TAT£M  ADJssE.  But  whcu  ttiis  fdrmaUty  (Crbtionis  solkiAnitas) 
was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such,  (pro  hastede 
sfi  oEBfiNDO,  vel  oESTioMEy)  although  he  might  also^  if  he  chose» 
observe  the  solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  suceeeded,  they  were  called  hmr^- 
des  ASCENDENTES;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grand- 
children, DfiSCENDENTES;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  COLLA- 
TERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  makiftg  a  w*UI,  (intestatHs^)  his  goods 
devolved  on  bis  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children ;  failing 
them,  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  {agnatiaj)  andi 
failing  them,  to  those  of  the  same  gen^  (gmtilibtu).  At  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen,  who  died 
intestate,  Plin.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  cdmmoAly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  uncim.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  harei  ex 
9$sey  heir  to  one's  whoje  fortune ;  htBret  ex  semisse^  ex  trienie,  do^ 
drantet  ^-  to  the  half»  third,  three^burtbs,  &c« 

The  UNCIA  Wasal$o  divided  into  parts;  the  half  SEMUN- 
CIA,the  thirdDUELLA,  or  ImuBsexiulas,  the  fourth  SICILICUM, 
V.  -«#,  the  ttxth  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Ceectn.  6. 

7.  TAs  RIGHT  ©/TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP. 

Art  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guard* 
MB  {iutorei)  to  his  ehildren,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died  intes- 
tate, this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by 
tbe  father's  side.  Hence  it  wHa  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA. 
This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion 
to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wa^ds,  (ptipii/t,)  Horat.JSat.  ii.  5* 
Juveaal.  Sat,  tu  3d. 

When  there  was  no  guardian»by  testament,  tior  a  legal  one, 
t^n  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women,  by  the 
Pmtor,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  the 
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Atiliiin  la^,  made  A«  U.  443.  But  this  law  was  aft^wards 
cfaanged. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact  any 
private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv*  2*  Cie*  Flaoc. 
34.  &  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardiaa 
to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter^  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her 
own  guardians',  Liv.  zxxtx.  19.  Women,  however,  seem  some* 
times  to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Liv4  xxxix.  9, 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  (judufium  tuit- 
IfEi)  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  a.  Orat.  i.  2%.  Casein.  3. 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security 
{satisditre)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  pupilli  pore  salvak,) 
Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perfi- 
dious guardian  is  recorded.  Suet.  Galb.  9.  - 

II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

rriHESE  were,  Jus  Cens&s^  MilUiay  Tributarumf  Siffrti^H^- 
-■■    norum^  et  Sacrorum'. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the  cen- 
sor's books.    This  wilt  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIiE.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At 
first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the 
lowest  class.  But  in  after  times,  this  was  altered ;  and  under  the 
emperors  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces, but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations,  Zosim*  iv.  30.  &  3 1 . 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tbibotum  properly  was  a  tax 
publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  from  each 
individual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of 
his  estate,  (pro  portione  census).  Money  publicly  exacted  on  any 
other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTIOAL, 
Varro.  de  Ling.  LaL  iv.  36.  But  these  words  are  not  always 
distinguished  if 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
each  person,  (m  capitay)  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings, 
Dionys.  rv.  43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate ; 
(ex  censu),  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19.  and  a  third,  which 
was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule,  {tenurariumy)  Pestus.  It 
was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary,  lAv.  xxvi.  36.  and  au 
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ftccrant  of  II  was  taken,  that  when  the  treasury  was  again  en- 
ridied,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done  after  the  second  Punic 
war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some  time 
freed  (rom  the  burden  of  taxes,-  until  the  year  349,  when  the 
senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury  to 

the  common  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at 

their  own  expense ;  whereupon  Al  were  forced  to  contribute 

annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers, 

Idv.  iv.  59.  and  60. 
In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  ^tributes  were  remitted,  on 

account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 

Fauius  .Sknilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Ctc.  Offic.  ii.  22. 

and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch, 

down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa* 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Par^ 
torhan^  Decuman  and  Scriptura. 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  im^ 
ported  ^d  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  POR- 
TITORES;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every 
carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll,  Digest, 
Vid.  Qbs.B.  G.  I.  18.  et  III.  1.  'X^epartoria  were  remitted  A.  U. 
692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey,triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Dio. 
37.  51.  Cic.  Ah.  ii.  16»  but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign 
merchandise  by  Caesar,  Sutt.  Jul.  43* 

2.  DECUMJ:,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled 
the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.  Those  who  fiirmed 
the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  the  most 
honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture 
was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune 
among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  IS.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from 
which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  called  DECUMANUS,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  6.    But  these  lands  were  all  sold  or  distributed  among 

.  •the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by 
Csesar,  SiuU  Jul.  2.  dc.  Ait.  ii.  16. 

3.SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  thpse  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle 
tiiere,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them,  (coram 
fMmio  vel  scripivra/no^)  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.2. 16,  ana  paid 
^  certain  sum  for  each  beast ;  Ftstus  in  Soriptuarius  Ager*  as 
^as  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands,  {inagri$  decumanis,)  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut.  True.  i.  2. 44. 
All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome, 
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{htabmiur  svb  kastA)  Cic.  RuII.  K  3.  Those  who  rarBiedtbem 
(redimebatUv.C(md^c$bani)^veve  called  PUBLICANI  or  MAN- 
CIPES,  Ctc.  pro  Damo^  10.  They  also  gave  securities  to  the 
people,  (Prjspbsi,)  and  had  partners  who  shared  tlie  profit  and 
Toss  with  them,  (Socii.) 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after  ihe 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be 
sold  by  private  persons,  buf  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Lh.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  wa$  imposed  on  salt  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cenaors  Claudius 
Nero  and  Uvlus,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  henee  got  the  sirname 
of  SaHfiatar^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  But  this  tax  was  also  dropped^  al- 
though it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  wjia  another  tax,  which  eontlnued  longer,  called  VI* 
CESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  alavte  who 
was  freed,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  tbe 
people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  coofirmed  by  the  senate.  What 
-was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Lio.  \iu  16«  The 
money  raised  from  this  tax  (aumm  vkwnuurivm)  used  to  be  kept 
for  the  lasit  exigencies  of  the  state,  XAv.  xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  {ctuietma^  Tacit,  i.  7IL)  the 
twenty-fifth  of  slaves,  (vufenina  quinta  manct^itoitim,)  and  the 
tweatieth  of  inheritances,  {^^S^^VP^  terscbotea,)  by  Augusl^is, 
Suet*  Aw*  49<  IHo»  Iv.  2d«  a  tax  on  eatables,  (jorro.  edu/its,)  by  Ca« 
ligula,  SutU  40.  and  even  on  urine^  by  Vespasian,  Suti.  23;  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRA61I,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
assemblies  of  the.pe(^k. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offioes 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies, 
(tactrdotia  et  magistrcUua^)  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  o» 
Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared  with 
the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  pahHc  or  * 
{urivate.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately  ob« 
served  at  home.  Tbe  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  tbe  public 
hearth  of  the  city;  the  curiones  with  their  d^riaUs  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curias ;  the  priests  of  each  village  Kept 
the  fires  of  each  village,  (Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by  the 
decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship  of  the 
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godb  was  probibile^  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut,  ibose  who 
were  atUohed  to  tbe  old  supentition  fled  to  the  country,  and 
secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages; 
benee  PAGANS  oane  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (i«yi««i,  OefUile«,) 
or  for  thpse  who  were  not  Ciri^hma ;  as  anciently  aAong  the 
AooMma  those  were  called  PAGANI,'  who  were  not  soldiers, 
Jid^ma/.  xvi.  93.  Swi.  Galb.  19.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  25,  Tha^,  Pagmi 
et  Mtrntanif  are  called  Pld>es  Urbiana  by  Cicero,  because  they 
were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the 
villageB  and  mountains,  jnr^  JhmQf  36. 

Each  gens  hajd  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  {gerUiliU^ 
Lit.  v*  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  beat  of  s 
war,  Liv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  fan^ily  had  his  own  house*- 
hold-goda,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Borne, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  iBsculapius  was  publicly  sent 
for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cyb^e  from  Phrygia,  ton.  mx.  11.  Ji 
12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself, 
they  were  public^  condemned  by  the  senate,  Lh.  iv«  30.  uv. 
1.  xzxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  aJl  the  superstitions  of 
foreign  nations  were  transferred  te  Rome ;  as  the  sacred  cites  ol 
Isia,  Serftpis,  and  Anikbis  from  £gypt>  ffit. 

It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be^ 
citizen  of  Rome,  who  suifored  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of 
any  other  city,  Cicmr^  Cscrn.  36.  Asm?  in  tntaMiici^  &  wlitds 
was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Cfc»  jsro  Jtrch.  5.  And  no  one  eould 
lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  again^  his  will,  Gc.  pro  Dom.  29^ 
k  30.  pro  Cmdn.  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  frooir 
any  one,  either  by  way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
some  fietioa  always  took  place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  ba- 
nished, they  did  not  expel  them  fay  force,  but  their  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  themselves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and 
water,  (us  igne  it  aqmi  irUerdietuv^  e<#,)  which  obl^ed  them  to  re- 
pair to  some  foreign  place*  Angisstue  added  to  this  form  of 
banishment  what  was  called  DEPQRTATIO,  whereby  the  cen- 
deowed  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes*  were  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  place^  without  iearing  it  to  their  own  choLc» 
jto  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  ena  was  sei^  away  to  any  plaee^  without  being  de- 

SvedoC  hi&rigfalaand  fovtnwa,  it  waa  called  BELEGATIO. 
«&  Ovid,  Tsut.  a^  ia7«  T.  II.  ». 
So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
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Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  as 
ft  was  called,  jure  postliminiit  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  re- 
turn, Ctc.  Top.  8.  (&  Orat^  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citizen  of 
it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  frofiaJh*  12.  This  was 
called  posdiminiumf  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  refetiio 
dvitads  with  regard  to  Rome* 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.proJiil.  30.  jm  libertatii  immwM' 
turn,  Saltust.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Cfapitis  minora  sc.  raiione  vel  respec- 
tUt  or  c€tpiie  diminutus^  lessened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  a  citizen,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty, 
which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one's  family,  was 
called  dimiiivtio  capitis  maxima;  banishment,  dminvti^  media; 
any  change  of  family,  minima^  Digest,  ii.  de  capite  minutis. 

JUS  LATH. 

rpHE  JUS  LATH,  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  Al.  Gc.  JltL 
**-    xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jua  crvitatis. 

Latium  anciently  {Latium  Fetus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers^ 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tnscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Al- 
bans, Rutttli,  and  £qui.  It  was  afterwards  extended  (Lathan 
jhfovum)  to  the  river  Liris,  by  Pliny  called  G/an%9;  hence  its  mo- 
dern name,  Garrigliana;  and  comprehended  theOsci,  Ausdnes, 
and.  Votsci,  Plin.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called 
Latini  Socii,  nomen  Latinum,  et  socii  Latini  nominis,  &c. 
Socii  tt  Latinum  J^omeny  means  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  dvitatisy  and  superior 
io  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt 
.  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were 
called  POPULl  FUNDI,  Gc.  pro  Balb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not 
choose  it,  it  was  said  ei  leoi,  v.  deea  lege  fuitdus  pieri  nolle, 
i.  e.  auctor^  subscriptor  esse^  v.  eamprobare  et  recipere^  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liv.  xK.  9.  ^  They  might  be  called  to  Roipe  to  give  their 
votes  about  any  thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they  were  not 
included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what 
tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they 
ordered  them,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  leave  the  city,  Ctc. 
Brui»  26.  which,  however,  rarely  happened,  Cic,  pro  Sextio,  15» 
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•  Soch  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  o%?n  state, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Beil.  Civ.  ii.  p.  443.  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  Ux  Julia  was  made,  jLiv. 
Fill.  4.  xxiii.  22.  by  which  law^  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoy- 
ing honours  wa9  granted  to  those  who  bad  continued  faithful 
to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663;  which  the  Latins  had 
done.  The  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the  jW  Latii  and|[the 
jus  civitatiSf  and  the  Same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full  right  of 
citizenship,  (per  Eaiiwn  in  civUatem  viniendif)  was  still  retained, 
Plin.  Paneg.  37.  k  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186.  f. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Lfv.  ii.  30.  iii. 
19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  strength.  They 
sometimes  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the 
infantry,  Liv,  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  ti  alibi  passim.  Bat  they  were 
not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with  more  seve- 
rity than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with  stripes,  from 
which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Porcian  law,  SallusU 
Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instituted  by 
Servius  TuUius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the  Amphicty^nes  at 
Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  Dionys.  iv.  26.)  and  the  Latin  holy  days  kept  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  Alban  mountain ;  first  for  one  day,  the 
27th  April,  and  afterwards  for  several  days.  The  Romans  al- 
ways presided  at  the  sacrifices,  Liv.  xxi.  c.  ult.  xx.  L  Dionys.  iv. 
49.  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and 
deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  worshipped ;  as  Fe- 
ronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina, 
lAv.  i.  50.  which  appear  In  ancient  times  to  have  been  employ- 
ed for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  con- 
vention all  those  wer^  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jus 
Latik 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas,  to 
^  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called 
Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in 
different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  different  condi« 
tioQs*  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state  with  the 
Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and 
were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Praetor.     They  were  taxed 
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(dMtft)  in  their  owi>  cities^  and  furniahed  a  certain  number  oC 
soldiers  according  to  treatj*  But  they  had  no  acoess  to  the 
freedom  ot  Roaie»  and  ho  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for 
having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  eondition 
by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  5&0;  especially  the 
Bruttii^  PicetUinij  and  Lucanij  who  were  no  longer  treated  as 
allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  OelL  x. 
3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public 
buildings  and  territory,  lAv*  xxru  16.  But  after  a  long  and 
vialent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic  ivaf,  all  the  Italians 
obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying  honours  by  the 
Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sullaabridged  these  privilegesto  those 
who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ;  but  this  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, Cic.  pro.DomOf  30.  Augustus  made  various  changes. 
He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of  the  comitia.  Suet  Aug*  46.  He  also 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  solaiers,  Herodiaiu 
ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  the  jus  Latii  and  Italicum^  however,  still 
continued ;  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  jP/m.  iii.  3.  4.  In  consequence  of  which, 
farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as 
well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PR£DIA  CENSUI 
CENSENDO,  {quod  in  censuni  referri poterant^  utpote  res  mancipi, 
qwt  vemre  emiqu/t  poterant  jure  civilij)  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.  and 
said  to  be  in  corpora  census^  u  e.  to  constitute  part  of  that  estate, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in  the  censor's  books  every 
one  paid  taxes,  JuvenaU  xvi.  53.  Dso.  38.  1. 

PROVINCES. 

npHOSE  countries  were  called  Provineest  which  the  Romati 
•^  people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other 
way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates 
sent  from  Rome,  {quod  eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vicit,  Festus.)  The 
,  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any 
country,  consulted  what  laws  they  Uioug^t  proper  should  be 
prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassa- 
dors, with  whose  coneurrence  the  general,  who  bad  gained  the 
conquest,  might  settle  every  thing,  Lav.  xlv.  l7.  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pr6- 
j^ince.  Whatever  the  general,  with  Uie  advice  of  the  ten  am- 
bassadors, determined,  used  to  be  pronoanced  pubHcly  by  him 
before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald,  lAv. 
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xlv«  29,  Cic.  in  Vtrr,  ii.  13.  Hence,  Informmlam  socionan  rtferri^ 
to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xHv,  16,  Urbetn  formula  sui  juris 
foeere,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection,  xxxviii.  9.  In  an- 
tiqtd  formUlam  juris  resiitmj  to  be  brought  into  their  former 
state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.  So  xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country,  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  VerrAi.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  «ame,  nor  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  difierent,  according  to 
their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to 
choose  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were 
deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  (FR£SES,) 
Ovid*  Pant.  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  admin- 
ister justice ;  together  with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care  of  the  pub- 
lic money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  re* 
ceived  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces  were 
grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans  imposed  on  the 
vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  called  CENSUS 
CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of  their  grounds ;  and 
either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or  restored  them  to 
the  .vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  a  certain 
part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which  was  called  CENSUS 
SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5.  The  former,  i.  e.  those  who  paid 
their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tribuiariij 
as  Gallia  comata,  Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIGALES;  who 
are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former. 
But  these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vectigaUs  depended'  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,  {scriptura)^  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  {porioritan)*  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times, in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional  tenth  part  was  exacted 
above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was  paid  for  it  to  the  hus- 
bandmen, Cic  Verr.  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  czWei  frumenium 
^twn^  also  decumanum^  or  imperaiuniy  Liv.  xxxvi.  2.  xxxvii.  2.  & 
40.  xlii.  31. 

Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  T^err.  ii.  2.  mentions 
three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or 
^ual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  ex- 

11 
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traordinar  J  exaction  or  demand :  {Omne  genus pemitatioms  in  hoc 
capite poiilum  est,  CAVOKis,  quod  deberetur  ;  oblatiohis  quod  optu 
ess^  y  et  iNDicTiOK IS,  quod  imperaretur.)  In  which  sense  hdictio 
is  used  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canoit  rac- 
MENTARiuSy  In  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each  province 
ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up 
in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  whence 
it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to 
the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  ptihlic 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  15. 
And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic,  Verr.  \u 
72.  in  Asia,  Cie.  Agrar.  ii.  2ft.  in  Britain,  Tacit.  ViU  Agric.  31. 
they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys,  SueU  Viitll.  14.  especially  for 
carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not  be  transported  from  on^ 
place  to  another  without  the  permission  of  the  high  priest  or 
of  the  emperor.     But  this  tax  was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Ltb.  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa ;  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia ;  and 
also  on  salt-pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv*  zlv.  29. 

>^      MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC,  et  PR^FECTURJ:. 

lyrUNICIPIA  were  foreign  towns,  which  obtained  the  right 
■^'•*-  of  Roman  citizens.  Of  these  there  were  diflerent  kinds. 
Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoy- 
ed the  right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNERA  mi/t- 
taria  CAPERE  poterarU),  but  had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of 
obtaining  civil  oi&ces. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it :  {nisi  fundi  risBf 
vellent).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states,  (ctrt- 
fates  foRderatcB)^  rather  than  to  become  Roman  citizens;  as  the 
people  of  Hcraclca  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  In  Italy,  but 
afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny 
mentions  eight  in  Batica,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain,  Hist.  J^ai. 
iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were 
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sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three 
commissionerSy  {per  triumviros  colonia  dtJkicenda  agroque  dtvidum* 
<£?,  Liy.  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty 
Mere  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  of  Capua,  by  the  Julian 
iair,  IHo.  zjxviii.  I.  The  people  determined  in  what  manner 
the  lands  were  to  be  dividea,  and  to  whom.  The  new  colony 
marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army,  with  colours 
^y^ng,  {stAvescillo.)  The  lands  weremarked  round  with  a  plough, 
and  his  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  425*  v. 
755.  All  which  was  done  after  taking  the  auspices,  and  offer- 
ing sacrifices,  Cic.  Phi.  ii.  40  &  42, 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabi- 
nian  garb,  {GaMno  dnctu  ornaiUM^  v.  Oabino  cuUu  incinciusy  Li  v.  v. 
46.  i.  e«  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to 
the  breast ;  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  ic^a  shorter  and 
closer,)  yoking  a  cow  and  bull  Co  the  plough,  the  coulter 
whereof  was  of  brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole 
compass  of  the  city;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims 
were  sacrificed  on  the  altars.    All  the  people  or  planters  follow- 
ed, and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough;    Where 
they  wanted  a' gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and  left  a 
space.     Hence  PORTA,  a  gate^  {a  portando  aratrvm)^    And 
towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  URBE6  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  plough,  (ab  orbe,  vel.  ab  urvo,  i.  e.  6uri,  sive 
aratri  curvatvra^  Varro  de  I^at.*Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus).     The  form 
of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias, 
V.  27.  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lye^sura  in  Arcadia, 
viii.  38.  . 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  (mducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  H^rai.  Od. 
i.  16.  Hence,  Et  seges  e$t^  ubi  Troja  fudi^  Dvid.  Her.  i.  1.  53. 
We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground 
where  cities  had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mk.  iii.  12« 

The  walk  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sa- 
cred, but  not  the  gates,  Plui.  Quest.  26.     The  gates,  however, 
.    were  reckoned  inviolable,  (sanctoi). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POM  JIRIUM;  (i.  e. 
locus  circa  murwn^  vel  jb^ft  murum  intus  et  extra),  and  was  like- 
wise held  sacred,  Liv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open 
space  without  the  walls,  Flor.  i.  9.  *  When  the  citjr  was  en- 
larged, tkefommrivm  ^so  was  extended;  {hi  consearatt  Jmis prd* 
ftrebantur^  Liv.  Ibid.)     ' 
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The  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  Md. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  set- 
tlement, (diem  natalem  coUmice  religiosi  coUhantt)  Cic.  ad  Attic, 
iv.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Ldv.  xxxlx.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  en- 
joyed all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome, 
Id*  xxix.  37.  But  most  are  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had  not 
the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio. 
xliii.  39.  &  50.  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  limit- 
ed; so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin 
colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of  rank,  Cic.  pro  Cmdn.  33.  pro 
Domo.  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion. The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  their  different  immu- 
nity from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Ju- 
lius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  le- 
gions were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centu- 
rions; but  this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  Tacii.  AnnaL 
xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other  colonies  were 
called  CIVILES,  PLEBEIiE,  or  TOGATiE,  because  they  con- 
sisted  of  citizens,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  named,  PAGANI, 
or  Privatij  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers.    See  p.  77. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magis- 
trates were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECU- 
RIONES;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was  first 
planted,  eveiy  tenth  man  was  made  a  senator.  The  fortune  re- 
quisite to  be  chosen  a  Dccurio^  under  the  emperors,  was  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertii^  Plin.  Ep.i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE,  (/Sodkj^,  consilium)  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
85.  its  members,  BULEUT£,  ib.  115.  the  place  where  it  met  at 
Syracuse,  Buleuterium,  Cie.  Verr.  ii.  31.  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, ECCLESI  A,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some  cities,  those  who  were 
chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  admission,  {honorarium  decuricnat&s),  %b.  114.  and  that  even 
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allboQgh  chosen  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations,  ibid*  In 
Bitiijnia,  they  were  suhjected  to  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those  at  Rome,  ib.  83.  115.  An 
act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people,  was  called  Psephisma,  Id,  x* 
52. 53.  It  was  there  customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly 
robe,  solemnizing  his  marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a 
magistrate,  or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to  invit^  the  whole 
senate,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand,  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the 
company  a  dole  {sporhUa)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  {diamdne)  was  disap- 
proved of  by  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117.  11 8. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their 
interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRJIFECTUR^,  yere  towns  to  which  prefects  were  an- 
nually sent  from  Rome,  to  adminbter  justice, chosen  partly  by  the 
people,  and  partly  by  the  prsetor,  Ftstua.  Towns  were  reduced 
to  tbis  form,  which  bad  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans;  as  Ca* 
latia,  Liv,  i«  38.  Dionys.  iii.  SO,  Capua,  Liv.  zxvi.  1&  and 
others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of 
colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Their 
private  right  depended  on  the  edicts  of  their  prefects^  and  their 
public  right  on  the  Roman  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes 
and  service  in  war  at  pleasure.  Some  Prafedura,  however, 
possessed  greater  privileges  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held,  and 
justice  administered,  were  called  FORA;  as  Forum  Aubelium, 
Cic.  Cat.  i.  9.  Fmm  Appii.  Cic.  AtU  ii.  10.  Forum  Comdii, 
J  via,  Livfi,  &c« 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered, 
were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia,  Colonia,  nor 
Proiftcturm,  \f ere  cMed  Confederate  States,  (CIVITATES  FCE- 
DERATE).  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the 
Rofflans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua 
before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also  Tarentum^ 
Naples,  Tibur,  and  Prsneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

A  LL  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  ancient 
-^  Romans,  foreigners,  (PEREGRIN!,)  wherever  they  lived, 
whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in  the  Romjin  world, 
^d  Ju9tiaiaa  some  time  after  granted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the 
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tame  of  foivignerfi  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ivfaole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and  Barbarians.  The 
vhole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  ROMANIA,  which 
name  it  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which 
was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very 
disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they  en« 
joyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled 
from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Junius 
Pennus,,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  688,  both  tri- 
bunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  ordering  foreigners  to  leave 
the  city,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  Brut.  8.  So  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  A%. 
But  afterwards  an  immense  number  of  ^foreigners  flocked  to 
Rome  from  all  parts,  Jm.  Sat*  iii.  58.  Seneca  ad  Heh,  c.  8.  So  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  consisted  of  them ; 
hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundifmct  repleia^  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress, 
Suei.  CUud.  26.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of 
making  a  will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either 
reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  {quasi  bona  vacan- 
tia,) or  if  he  hadattached»himself  (se  appHcuisset)  to  any  person, 
as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects,  JURE  APPLI- 
CATIONIS,  as  it  was  called*,  Cic.  de  Orai.  i.  39. 

But  in  the  process  of  time  these  ijpeonveniences  were  remov- 
ed, and  foreigners  were  not  only  acfvanced  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours  in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

\  ne  ASSEMBLIES  of  the.  PEOPLE. 

A  N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
-^^  about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITiA,  (a  c&eundo  vel 
c&meundo).  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled, 
it  was  called  CONCILIUM,  A  GeU.  xv.  2r.  But  these  words 
were  not  always  distinguished,  Liv.  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comitiaf  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws 
passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also 
tried  in  the  Comitia,  PiJvb.  vi.  12. 

The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate, 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came 
before  them ;  and  he  was  then  said,  HABSfiE  comitia.  When  he 
laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  be  was  said  Aosas  cuv  fofulo, 
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GeU*  3uii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be 
taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comiiia ;  the  Curiaiay  instituted  by 
Romulus;  the  Centuriata^  instituted  by  Servius  TulUus,  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome  ;  and  the  TtihutOj  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  at  the  tri^  of  Corio- 
lanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comiiia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  without 
taking  the  auspices,  {nisi  auspicatdy)  nor  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  but  the  Tributa  might,  Dionys.  ix.  41.  &  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Conutia  could  be  held  were  called 
DIES  COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  guibus  cumpopido  agere  lictbat)^  Li  v. 
iii.  2.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  ^o  in  the  Comitiay  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  settiug  of  the  sun,  Dio.  xxxix.^n. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  Martius ;  but  for  making  laws^  and  for  holding  trials, 
sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  capitoK 

The  COMITIA  CURIATA.  ^      ' 

Tj  N  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  gSive  their  votes,  divided 
-*'  into  thirty  curia ;  (ita  dicta  quod  iis  rerum  ptsblicarum  cura 
commissa  sit^  Fest.  vet  potius  a  xv^ia  sc,  iKsXa^tna,  conventus  popxdi 
apud Graxosadjubendum  vel  vetandwn  quod  e  republica  censeret  esse). 
And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  determined,  was 
said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  Jthere  were  no  other 
Comitia  but  the  Curiata^  and  therefore  every  thing  of  importance 
was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  thatj^is, 
they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the 
people  but  by  them.    They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum,  called 
the  COMITIUM,  where  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (suggfstum)  stood, 
whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people.    It  was  after- 
wards called  ROSTRA,  because  it  was  aaorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates,  Liv.  viii.  14.  and  also  Tern- 
plmth  because  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Ibid,  &  35*  which  was 
its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were  subdued,  Liv.  ii.  56. 
Thq  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  came 
into  Italy,  Liv.  xxvii.  88.    Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with 
ipillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^ 
^  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia^  or  parish. 
The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PRINCIPIUM,  Liv.  ix. 
3S. 
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After  the  institution  of  the  Camitia  Centuriata^  and  Tributaj  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  aod  that  only  for 
passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maximus, 
Lit.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Flaminesj  A.  Gell.  xv.  27*  Each  curia 
seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curio  /  called  also  magister  curia. 
Plant.  Aul'ii.  2.  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curia  was  called  LEX 
CURIATA.    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (impebium)  was  con- 
ferred on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  (rem  militarem  attingercj) 
to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam, 
i.  9.  but  only  had  a  civil  power,  (POTESTAS,)  or  the  right  of 
administering  justice.  Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem 
militarem  continercy  Liv.  v.  52.  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence 
twice  (bis  senttntiam  ferrty  v.  binis  comitiisjudicarey)  concerning 
their  magistrates,  Cic.  de  lege  Agr.  ii.  1 1  •  But  in  after  times,  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the 
suffrageof  the  thirty  lictors  or  sergeants  who  formerly  used  to 
summon  the  curioiy  and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia,  Cic.  ibid. 
{Populi  suffragiisy  ad  spedem  aiqut  ad  usurpationem  vetuslatis,  per 
triginta  lictores  auspiciorum  cau$a  adumbratisy  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv* 
v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  (seep.  61.)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his 
state,  or  sacra^  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  pro 
Dom*  15.  Sic.  Suet.  Aug.  6d.  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia.  And 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (calatay  i.  e.  con- 
vocata),  by  a  lictor,  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose;  hence  they 
were  also  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Ceniuriatay  because  they  were 
assembled  by  a  ComJtceny  who  was  also  called  Classicusy  (quod 
ckisses  comitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat,  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varro  de 
Lat«  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also 
made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that 
be  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite 
is  called  by  Plautus  hareditas  sine  sacris,  Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  ali^ 
fuid  obvenerit  sine  aliqua  incommoda  appendice,  Festus). 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the  CENSUS. 

^HE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata,  called  also  majora, 
-^   Cic.  post  red.  in  Senat«  2.  im  which  the  people,  divided 
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uito  the  centuries  of  tbeir  cRisses,  gave  their  votes;  and  what 
a  majority  of  centuries  decreed,  (quod plwres  centuritB  jussissent), 
was  considered  as  finally  determined,  (pro  rata  habthatur).  These 
Comiiia  were  held  according  to  the  Censiis^  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a  valuation 
of  their  fortunes,  (mstimatio^  tuutttft^if). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens, 
both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate  of 
their  fortunes,  (bona  sua  jurati  censerenij  L  e.  astimarerJf^  nnd 
publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  (apud  $e  profiierentur)^  that 
they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  tbeir  abode,  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  their  own  age,  and  that  of  their  children, 
and  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen :  That  if  a^y  did 
otherwise,  their  goods  should  be  confiscated,  and  theniselves 
scourged  and  sold  for  slaves,  as  persons  who  bad  deemed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  liberty,  (qui  sibi  iibertattm  aijudic&sientj  Cic« 
pro  Casein.  34.)  He  likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  PA- 
GANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in  each  pagusy  or  village,  to 
their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one 
pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece 
of  mpney ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys.  iv.  15.  ' 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain 
number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuriesf  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where 
at  Rome;  or  rather,  they  counted  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  lii.  123.  &c.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner;  and  so 
even  the  land:  hence  centenarius  aoer,  Ovid.  Ibid*  iiFestus.  At 
first  a  century  contained  a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thug 
the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was 
without  doubt  very  different. 

The  first  diss  consisted  of  those,  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
effects  w^re  worth  at  least  100,000  assesf  or  pounds  of  brass; 
or  10,000  drachmcRf  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322/.  1 8s«  4d.  sterling ; 
hut  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  asses,  as 
was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  7750/. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  pr  com- 
panies of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  (juniorum^)  that  is,  from  seven- 
teen to  forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sin.  17.  A.  Gtlf.  x.  2^ 
who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  (utforis  betta  geretent),  and 
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forty  of  old  men,  (seniorum)^  who  should  guard  the  city,  (ad 
firbis  cusiodiam  utptmsto  essent)^  To  these  were  added  eighteen 
centuries  of  Equitta^  wiio  fought  on  horseback;  in  all  ninety- 
eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  ceniurieSi  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75^000 
asses.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,  (fabrihrn), 
carpenters,  smkbs,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These 
Liv^y  joins  to  the  first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but 
of  their  servants  or  dependents ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts, 
but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  cettturies  ^  their 
estate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries^  their 
estate  was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries 
of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their  estate 
was  I  J, 000  asses^  but  according  to  Dionysius,  l2,500«  Among 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and 
cornetters,  or  blowers  on  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centu- 
ries, whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth 
class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the 
other  classes  ;  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century • 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according 
to  Li\ry,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius^  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the  thfrty 
centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries 
by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  richest 
citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  least  in 
number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war 
(muniapacis  et  belli)  in  proportion,  Ltv.  i.  49.  For,  as  the  votes 
.  at  the  Cimitia^  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly,  the  first 
class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according  to  Livy,  ol* 
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one  biindred  centuriesi  furnished  more  men  and  money  to  the 
public  service  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state  besides.  But  they 
bad  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
by  centuries.  For  the  Eqviies  and  the  centuries  of  this  class 
were  called  first  to  gire  their  votes,  and  if  they  were  unani- 
mous, the  matter  was  determined ;  but  if  not,  then  the  centu- 
ries of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of 
centuries  had  voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  hap- 
pened that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Liv.  i.  43.  Diawfi.  vii.  59* 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,-  by  including  the  centuries  in 
the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Cami^ 
tia  Centurinia,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in.  Rull.  li.  2.  pro  Plane.  20. 
In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  probable,  that  the  number  of 
centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Cic.  PkiL  ii.  8i. 
But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained, 
only  ii  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  of  the  city 

^89  JjtD.  V.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI ;  all  the  rest 
were  said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  GelL  vii.  13.  Henco 
dasstd  auctoreSy  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id,  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  00  fortune  at  all,  wera 
called  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head;  and  those  who  had 
below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Oell,  xvi.  10,  whenca 
sermo  proletarius  for  vilis^  low,  Plaut,  Mild.  Glwr.  Wu  1.  167* 
This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class;  whence  sometimes 
only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  Lto.  iii.  30,  So  Qntnla  e/oftu 
vidtntur^  of  the  lowest,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  {ctmu^  kabitUM,  v.  actus 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by 
the  consuls ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors,  who  were 
magifiirates  creat/5d  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  Intervals  of 
*  timer."    Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

Afler  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacri- 
fice (sacrijieium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep, 
and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and 
then  slain  ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  {lustra* 
ri).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  to  go  rounds  to  survey,  Virg. 
Eccl.  X.  55.  £n.  viii.  231.  x.  224.  and  arcumferrt^  to  funfy, 
Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  3.  144.  Virg.  Em.  vi#  229.  This  sacrifice  was 
•ailed  SUOVETAURILIA,  or  SOLITAURILIA,  and  he,  who 
performed  it,  was  said  CONDERE  LUSTRUM.  It  was  called 
^rvtm  a  lutndo^  i.  e.  solvendo^  because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes 
^ere  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censors^  Varr,  L.  L.  ¥. 
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9.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifiU  yean 
hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ;  es- 
pecially by  the  poets,  Horat.  Od*  ii.  4.  24.  iv.  !•  6.  by  vbom  it 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was 
only  four  years,  Ovid.  PonU  iv.  6.  5.  Martial,  iv*  45.  It  is  also 
tMed  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin,  ii.  48. 

The  ceruus  anciently  was  held  in  the  forums  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publican  which  was  a  place  in  the  Campus 
M^rtius^  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv.  xxxiii.  9.  F'arro  de  Re  Rustica^ 
iii.  2.  lAican.  ii.  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made 
{liMtfwn  condition  e$t)  in  the  Campus  Martiusj  Liv.  i.  44.  Dianys, 
iv.  23.  The  census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lusirwn 
being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  22. 


■/: 


L  The  Causes  of  assembling  the  Comitia  GsErTuaiATA. 

^  The  comitia  CENTURIATA    were  held  for    creating 
magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  .comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  prsBtors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  lAv.  xxvi.  18;  also  the  decemviri, 
military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorym. 
Almost  all  laws  were  passed  in  them,  which  were  proposed  by 
the  greater  magistrates  ;  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely,*  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIONIS ;  as,  when  any  one 
aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was  called  crimen  regnii  Liv.  vi. 
20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Q'c.  m  Verr.  i.  5» 
War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia^  Liv.  xxxi.  6.  and  7. 
>xlii.  80* 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided  at  the  Comitia  Centuriatju  the 
place  tohere  they  were  held ;  the  Manner  of  summonin^^enif 
and  the  Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them.  ^^ 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and  in- 
terrex :  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating 
magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comt/ta,  as  it  was  not  to  vote 
about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comiiia^  if 
the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission ;  Liv.  xxvii. 
5.  but  they  might  in  their  absence.  Id.  xliii.  16..xlv.  21.  e^- 
cially  the  prator  urbanus;  and,  as  in  the  instance  last  quoted, 
without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
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The  consuls  held  the  eomitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  pretors ;  (for  the  prstors  could  not  hold 
the  eomitia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  <^d  Att.  ix.  9.)  and 
(ot  creating  the  censors,  Im.  vii.  22.     Cic.  AiU  iv.  2* 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  bold  these 
comtlta,  either  by  lot  or  agreement  {sorit  vel  canMtn$u  ;  iortMban* 
tur  vel  ccmparcAanQ  Liv.  passim. 

The  conutia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius^,  lAv.  U  60,  who  was  also 
inlerr^x^  Dionys,  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  saeronan  was  to  be  created,  the  comilia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifltt  maximui.  But  this  is  not 
quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  eomitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates, 
who  were  elected,  Lav.  L  60.  ii»  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 

or  betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  eomitia 

fo^electing magistrates  could  n6t  be  held  indue  time, and  not 

before  the  en^  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and  named  (sine 

stiffragio  popiUi  ampicatd  prodebmt)  an  interrexy  out  of  their  own 

number,  Oe.  pro  Domoy  14.  &  Aectm.  m  Cie.  who  governed  only 

for  five  days ;  liv*  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same  manner  different 

persons  were  always  created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were 

elected,  who  entered  immediately  on  their  office.     The  eomitia 

were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  vUerrex :  sometimes  by  the 

second;  Liv.ix.  7.x.  11.  sometimes  by  the  third;  Id*  v.  31. 

and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh.  Id.  vii.  21.     in  the  absence 

of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes  created  to  hold  the 

comiiiay  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  3. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  because  anciently  the  people 
wenftmed  in  martial  order  {sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assem- 
blid^Rnd  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the  , 
city,  lav.  xxxix.  15.  OelL  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body 
of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum ;  where  an  impe- 
rial standard  was  erected,  {vexiUum  positum  eraty)  the  taking 
down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia,  Dto. 
xxxvii.  27.  &  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  {edici  v.  indict)  at  least  seven- 
teen days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have 
time  to  weigh  with  themselves,  what  they  should  determine  at  the 
comUia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUM,  or 
T&INUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tree  nmJbnmy  three  market  days. 
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because  the  people  from^  the  country,  came  to  Rome  ererj 
ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their  commodities ;  Liv.  iiu  35.  (Jftm-- 
din<B  a  Romanis  nont>  quoque  die  celthratm  ;  inttrmediiB  septem  diehtis 
occupahantur  rwrt,   Dionys.  ii.  28«  vii.  68.  rdi^via  teptem  rura 
eolthanty  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  prsef.  11.)  But thecomi^ta  were  not  held 
on  the  market-days,  {nuaiiniB^)  because  they  were  ranked  among^ 
the/eruKor  holy  days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with 
the  people,  Macrob.  u  16.  {ne  plebs  nistica  avocaretur^   lest  they 
should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of  buying  and 
selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This  however  was  not  always  observed, 
Cic.  Alt.  i.  14. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day,  {mprimum  comitialem  dUm,) 
Liv.  xxiv,  7. 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Camitia  Cmturiata,  who  had 
the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  country. 

3.  CANDIDATES. 

Those,  who  sought  preferment,  were  called  CANDIDATI, 
from  a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which  was 
rendered  shining  {candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the  fuller : 
jir  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white,  (ioga 
alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden  by  law,  (ne  cui 
albunh  i'  o.  cretam,  in  vestimentum  addere^  petitUmis  causA  liceret), 
Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that 
they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the 
scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their 
body,  (adverso  corpore^)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand^^di- 
date,  who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  J^Uiin 
the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  eomiiia  were  summone^Baff. 
Cat.  18.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  13,  and  whose  name  was  not  received 
by  the  magistrates :  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they 
pleased ;  (nomen  acciperCf  vel  rationem  ejus  habere,^  but  not  with- 
out assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxiv.  T.  &  8.  Fal.  Max. 
iii.  8.  3.  VeU.  ii.  92.  The  opposition  of  the  consuls,  however, 
might  be  overruled  by  the  Senate,  lAv.  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  election,  the  candidates  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  e^ery  popular 
art ;  Cic.  Attic,  i.  1.  by  going  round  the  houses,  (ambitiulo,)  by 
shaking  hands  with  those  they  met;  {prensandoi)  by  addressing 
them  in  a  kindly^manner,  and  naming  them;  &c.  on  which  ac* 
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count  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  monitor,  or  NO- 
MENCLaTOR,  who  whispered  in  their  ears  every  body^s  name, 
Horat.  Ep,  u  6.  50.  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  natio 
officiowissima^  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  market-days  they  used  ancient- 
ly to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  ^ake  their  sta- 
tion on  arising  ground;  (m  coUe  consistere^)  whence  they  might 
be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i«  16.  When  they  went  down  to  the 
Campus  Mariius  at  certain  times,  they  were  attended  by  their 
friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic. 
de  pei,  cons.  9.  They  had  persons  likewise  to  divide  money 
amon^  the  people,  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  AU.  i.  17.  Suet  Mg.  3.) 
For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly, 
and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato, 
S^l€t»  •Jul,  19.  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  peo- 
ple for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose 
hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES, 
Cic.  Att.  in  Verr.  i.  8.  &  12:  Sometimes  the  candidates  formeaf) 
combinations  (coUianes)  to  disappoint  {ut  dejicenni)  the  other 
competitors,  Cie.  Att.  il.  18.  Lh.  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  et  refragari^  and 
those  who  favoured  him,  mffragari  vel  mffrqgatores  esse :  hence 
suffiragatioj  their  interest,  Iav.  x.  13.  Those,  who  got  one  to  be 
elected,  were  said,  ei praturam  gratiA  campe^ri  capere,  Liv.  vii. 
1.  or  eum  trahere^  thus,  Peroicit  Appius^  ui  dejecto  FubiOf  fratrem 
traheret^  Liv.  xzxix.  32.  Those,  who  hindered  one  from  being 
elected,  were  said,  a  consulatu  repellere,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 

4.  The  Manner  of  proposing  a  Law^  andrf  naming  a  Day  for  one^^ 

Trial. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Camitia  C^nturiaia^  the 
magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (latttrus  v.  rogaturus^)  having 
consisted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it 
was  ror  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home;  and  then  having 
communicated  it  to  the  ienate,  by  their  authority,  {ex  Senaius 
eonsiUto^)  be  promulgated  it,  that  n,  he  pasted  it  up  in  public, 
(pnblici  V.  in putHcoproponebat ;  promulgn^at^  qu^i^ provulgabat^ 
Festus,)  for  three  market-days ;  that  so  the  people  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  it.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  69. 
In  the  mean-time  he  himself,  (legislator  vel  inventor  legis^  Liv.  ii. 
h%.)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR  legis^ 
or  SUASOR,  every  market-day  read  it  over,  (recitabat^)  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  people,  {suadfebat\  while  others  who  disap- 
proved it,  spoke  against  it  {dissmdchant).    Bvt  19  aaeiefft  times 
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all  these  formalities  were  not  observed :  thus  we  find  a  law 
ed  the  day  after  it  was  proposed,  Lvo.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  th»  law,  if  he  did  it  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  Jiis  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Cic.  Ati*  u  14. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
{cvm  dies  perduellionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio perduellionii  iniendtbaiuri 
Cic.  vel  cum  tdiquis  capitis  v»  4e  anquireretur^  Liv.)  it  behoved 
the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (pro-' 
mulgatur  rogatio  de  mea  pemtcie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day 
fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  {proditA  dity  qua  Judicium  futurwn 
sit,  Cic.)  In  the  mean-time  the  person  accused  (REUS),  cbaoged 
his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and 
beard  grow,  {prmtiltebat),  and  in  this  mean  garb  {sordiAUuM)j 
went  round  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  people,  {honitiBS 
orensabai).  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  did  the  same,  Uv. 
massim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Iav>  vi*  20. 
Dut  not  always  so,  Id.  xliii.  16.  Cic.  pro  Dom^  32.  See  Lex 
Porcia. 

5.  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices, 

On  the  day  of  the  comUiCy  he  who  was  to  preside  at  jthem,  (qui 
lis  prmjutuiimerat)^  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  {augure  adhi- 
bito)y  pitched  a  tent,  {tabemaculum  cepit)^  without  the  city,  to  ob^ 
serve  the  omens,  {ad  auspida  captanda^  vel  ad  auspicandum). 
These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA, 
pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Martins  is  said  to  he  constdari- 
bus  auspiciis  consecratusy  Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  them- 
selves were  called,  AUSPICATA,  Liv,  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TA5ERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  witfi 
templum  or  arx^  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  ob- 
servations, {ad  inauguratidu:fnj  Liv.  i.  6.  s.  7»  &  18.)  had  not  been 
taken  in  due  toTm^Jparwn  recti  captum  esset)^  whatever  was  done 
at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect,  {pro  irrito  habebahir)^ 
Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the  augurs,  («i^- 
rum  solennis  pronunciatio) ;  Vitio  tabernacolum  captom;*  vitio 

MAOISTRATUS  CREATOS^VCl  VITIOSOS;    VITIO  LEGEM  LATAM  ;  VITIO 

DIEM  DICTUM,  Cic.  ^  Liv.  passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the 
ancient  Romans  about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any 
time  afterwards,  upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been 
any  informality  in  taking  the  auspices,  {vitifum  obveniucy  Cic.  m 
auspicio  vitium  fuisse,  Liv.)  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  re-  . 
sign  their  office,  {utpote  vitiosi  x.  vUio  creaH,  as  having  been  ins- 
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^Itfly. chosen),  even  several  months  after  they  had  entered 
upon  it,  Zav.  Und^  dc^  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magis- 
trates were  said  to  he  sai^vis  auspiciis  creati^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  Uie  augur  to  attend  him,  (in  ^ugpidum 
adhib^bat),  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  ^n  ausficio  ksse  voxo.  The 
augur  replied,  Aunivi,  CU*  deJDivin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comiiia  Ceniuriaia.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances 
u(  the  havens,  {setvare  de  cmh^  vel  caium\  as,  lightning,  thun- 
der, &c«  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  in- 
spection of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by  flighti 
were  called  PR^PETES :  by  singing,  OSCINES :  hence  the 
phrase,  $i  avis  occinverity  Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40*  When  the  omens 
were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  ADDiccas  vel  admittkrb; 
when  unfavourable,  abdiceeb,  kov  addickbe,  vel  REraAOARi. 

Omens  were  abo  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they  came 
too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  (ex  cave&)i  or  would  not  feed,  it  wa^ 
a  bad  omen ;  Lw*  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  some- 
thing  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground,  {terrain prnvv- 
rtt^  i.  e./eriret);  it  was  hence  called  TRIPUDIUM  SOUSTI- 
MUM,  (atioW  terripaffitm  vel  ttrrijndiumy  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  Festus 
in  PULS.)  ;  Liv.  x.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  s.  24*  and  was^reckoned  an 
excellent  omen,  {atupicium  egregium  vel  opiimimi)^  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  &at  the -auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable, (onmi  vitio  carere)^  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder*  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Silbntium  esse  vi- 
BETua;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  be  said  ALIO  DIE,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  12.  on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not  be  held 
that  day.  Thus,  Papirio  legem  ferenti  Iriste  omen  diem  diffidit^  i.  e. 
Rem  in  diem patterym  rtjicere  coegit^  JLiv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or 
obnuntiatio.    Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  lios  nuntia- 

TlOXriSJf  &OJLUM  BABEMUS  ;     ET  CoiTSOLES  BT  RBLI^Ul  MAOISTRATUS 

i^TiAif  SFECTiQBBif,  V.  impe^tiwMn ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  but  the 
contrary  sesems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus ;  (tVi  voc^  SPECTIO), 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should  be  recon- 
ciled* Ii  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  different  reading  in 
both  passages,  Vid.  4br9m»  im  Cic.  ^  Sealiger.  in  Fesi. 

Aay  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if  he 
widyed  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed. 
If  SDiidijntgistrate  therefore  declared,  Sb  db  coblo  servassi:^  that 
he  had  heard  thuQder»  or  jMien  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUN- 

13 
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TIARE,  (augur  augurij  consul  consult  oinuntiainsti,  al.  nuniiAsii. 
Cic,  Phil.  li.  33-)  which  he  did  by  saying,  ALIO  DIE ;  where- 
upon, by  the  Lex  Mlia  et  Fusia,  the  comitia  were  broken  ^ff ; 
(dirimebanturj)  and  deferred  to  another  day.  Hence  obnuntiare 
cancilio  aut  comitUs,  to  prevent,  to  adjourn  ;  and  this  happened, 
even  if  he  said  that  he  had  seen  what  he  did  not  see,  («  auspidm 
etnentitus  esset)^  because  he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  peo- 
ple by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their 
calamity  or  his  own,  Clc.  Phil.  ii.  33-  Hence,  in  the  edict,  where- 
by the  comiiia  were  summoned,  this ybrmtf/a  was  commcmly  used, 

Ne  quis   MINOR   MAOI8TRATU8   DE  COELO    SERVASSE  VELIT :    wbich 

prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all 
the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  slckriess  or  epilepsy ;  which 
.  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS;  or  if  a  tribune  of 
the  commons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word,  VETO;  Liv.  vi. 
35.  or  any  magistrate  of  eoual  authority  with  him,  who  presided, 
interposed;  by  wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing 
holy  days ;  &c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  and  also  if  the  standard  was 
pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum  ;  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by 
Metellas  the  praetor,  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27, 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates,  who  were  already  created, 
was  not  rendered  invalid,  {ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi  redderentur,) 
Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  unless  when  the  comitia  were 
for  creating  censors. 

6.  The  Manner  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata- 

'  When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia^  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  magis* 
trate,  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  hiscurule  chair  on  a  tribunal, 
{pro  tribunaliy)  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer, 
before  he  addressed  the  people,  lAv.  xxxix.  15.  the  augur  repeat- 
ing over  the  words  before  him,  {augure  verba  praeunte^  Cic.) 
Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done 
at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not 
declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv.  passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a 
tM||tary  dictated  it  to  him,  (subjiciente  ^cn'M),  and  different 
peMMiWere  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv*  xl.  21.    A 
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^imihr  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because appHcatioD  Was  ma 
to  the  people  about  the  punishcnetit  of  any  one,  in  the  sai 
JsaDoer  as  about  a  law.  Hence  irrogare  panamt  vel  mulctatn, 
inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  {imini 
rogatwmm)y  was,  VEUTIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES;  and  tl 
tiie  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked,  {constdi  vel 
gari)f  and  the  consuls  to  canaidt  or  ask  them  ;  Ofc.  ^  Liv.  pas$\ 
Hence,  jvbert  legem  vel  rogationem^  also  Deckbnerb,  to  pass 
&eA.  Jug.  40.  vetartj  to  reject  it ;  rogar€  magistratuay  to  create 
elect,  SaA.  Jw.  39*  Rogare  qiMsiioresy  to  appoint  judges  or  inq 
sitors,  i6.  40.  So  jutta  et  vetita  popvli  in  jubendis  v»  sclscendis 
{ibus,  Ctc.  dt  Legg,  ii.  4.  Quibits  sc.  Silano  et  Mursenae,  const 
tus.  me  roganiej  i.  e.  prssidente,  datus  est^  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Tl 
the  BEiagistrate  said,  Si  vobis  vidbtvr,  discedite^  quirites; 
Its  in  suFrRAoiuM,  bene  juvantibds  Diis,  et,  ws,  patres  c: 
seBRUNT,  vos  JUBETB,  Livm  xxxi.  r.  Whereupon  the  people,  w 
as  uaual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated,  every  one  to  bis  o 
tribe  and  oentury,  Ascon.  in  Cic*  pro  Com.  Balbo.  Hence, 
magistrate  was  said  mittere  Mpultan  in  suffragium;  and  the  peo{ 
iVu're  vel  ire  in  s^ragium,  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  accord 

to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius;  first,  the  Equites^  and  tl 

the  centuries  of  the  ^st  class,  &;c«  but  afterwards,  it  was  del 

mined  by  lot  (SORTlTIO/cfca*),  in  what  order  they  should  vc 

When  this  was  first  done  is  uncertain.    The  names  of  the  cer 

ries,  were  thrown  into  a  box,  (in  sitellam^  sitella  dcfertur,  ( 

Jf.  D.  i.  38.  Siiella  atlata  esU  ut  sortirmtuTy  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  tl 

the  box  being  shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  {sorti 

fiquatisj)  the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  £ 

hence  was  called  PRJSROGATIVA,  Liv  v.  18.    Those  cen 

ries,  which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VOCATJl,  I 

X.  16.  &  22.    The  rest  JURE  VOCAT^,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.    But 

the  centuries  are  usually  called  ^wre  vocata^  except  the  prarogi 

p«.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest  importance,  {ut  nemo  vnqu 

prior  earn  tulerit^  quin  renuncicUus  sit^  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin. 

40.  Mur.  18.)  Liv.  xxvi.  22.     Hence  prjerogativa  is  put  fo 

sign  or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  futu 

SupplicatiQ  est  prmrogativa  triumphi,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  5.  so  i.  A 

Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.  for  a  precedent  or  examj 

Liv.  ill.  61.  a  choice;  Id.  xxi.  3.  or  favour,  Id.  xxviii.  9.  j 

^niong  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comiiia  Centuriata^  Liv. 
13.  it  is  supposed,  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  l 
bribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  the  tribe,  which  f 
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came  ouf,  was  called  PRJIROGATIVA  TRIBU8 ;  and  then. 
that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lotd  which  should  be  the 
prcsrogativa  centuria.  Others  think,  that,  in  thifl  case,  the  naAes 
of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the 
other.'  But  Cicero  cartls  centuria,  pars  triMis  }  and  that,  which  is> 
remarkable,  in  the  Comitia  Tribtaa^  pro  Plane*  2(^. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  vitd  v^tt  and  in  ^ 
creating  magistrates,  Ihey  seem  each  to  have  used  tbid  f«mn ; ' 
Consoles,  &c.  NOMtno  vel  pico,  Liv,  txiv*  8.  &:  9.  in  padsing 
laws;  Uti  liodAS,  vor.o  vel  jubeo,  Cic*  de  Legg»  ii.  10.  The 
Will  or  command  .of  the  people  was  expressed  by  vatitc,  and 
that  of  the  senate  by  cknserb,  Sail.  Jug.  21.  hence  Itgei  magii^ 
fratusque  rooark,  to  make,  Liv,  i.  If. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &:c.  by  the  fi||fr- 
rogative  century,  declined  accepting^  Lit.  v.  IS.  Xxvi.  23,  or 
the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  cboieej  aiid  made 
a  speech  to  make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was 
recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anetv  ;  (in  htffraghan  r^^d- 
cata;  thus,  Redite  in  suffraoium,  Liv*  ibid*)  and  the  te^t  tMii^ 
ally  voted  the  same  with  it,  (<iiictortVa^m  prarogottva  seettimstmij 
efiidem  consules  cetera  centuria  sine  variatitmt  %Jta  dii&untjf  Liv. 
xxiv.  8.  &  9.  In  the  same  manner  after  a  bill  had  been  reje^^d  by 
almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  subsequent  day,  (alteris  ramitfe), 
we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ;  as  about  declaring  war  on 
Philip,  Ab  HAC  ORATrONE  m  suffragium  missi,  utrooarat,  teL«> 
turn  JussERUNT,  Liv.  xxxi.  8. 

-  But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  Jiave  mor^  liberty  la 
voting,  it  was  ordained,  by  various  laws,  which  were  called 
LEGES  TABELLARIJ:,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot;  first 
in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614. 
Cic.  ie  Jlmic.  12,  Plin^  Ep.  lii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all  trials, 
except  foic  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  Ctc.  Brut.  25.  and  27.  io 
passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622.  and  lastly,  by  the 
Ccelian  lalv,  A.  IT.  630.  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had  beea 
excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cie.  de  Legg.  iii,  16.  The  purpose 
of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility. 
Ibid.  ^  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries,  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went,  each  of  them,  into 
an  enclosure,  (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  boards,  {locus  tabulatis  inclusus),  and  near  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intrd  ttKott^, 
sc.  inovile,  Liv.  x.  13.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  It  raised 
from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by  which 
'^ach  century  went  up  one  after  another.    Sue/,  Jtd.  80.  Henc« 
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oldiMH  at  sitty  (SEXAOEN^ARII)  were  said,  ttfoirtte,  dkjici  ; 
and  Wete  HMed  DEPONTANI,  because,  after  tbat  age,  they 
were  ejitentpted  frditi  public  business,  Vatro  fy  Festits ;  ta  which 
Cfc^ro  alludes,  Rose.  Am.  85.  But  a  very  diflTcrcnt  eause  id 
assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and  restus. 

th&te  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septay  or^Ottitd,  ad 
there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks 
or  thorn  in  the  plural }  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  angastos,  de 
Leg.  iii.  17.  OpertB'Chdianct pontes  oceupArunlj  Attic,  i.  14.  Qepio 
cum  bonis  viris  in^tufn  factty  pontes  3ejicitj  ad  Herenn.  !•  12. 
Cum  Clodins  in  sopia  irtitissety  oro  Mil.  15.  So  trtistttt  ikdculdtit 
ovilia  RiMMy  Locati,  Pbarsah  ii.  Wt. 

Some  think  tbat  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  oWtt  otiliy 
Sery.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent 
With  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  iheponsy  eitch  citizen  received  from  cer^ 
tain  officers,  cair^  DIRIBITORES,  or  distribuioresy  ballots, 
{tabulee  vel  tabelUs^)  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created, 
wei'e  inscribed  the  namc^s  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names, 
but  only  the  initial  letters,  Ck.pro  Dom.  43.  and  they  seem  to 
have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were  Candidates.^  We 
read  of  other  tables  being  given  in,  than  were  distributed^  which 
fiiust  have  been  brought  from  home,  5oe/.  Jul.  80.  but  as  no 
regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom  happened.  The  same  thing 
took  pl&o^,  also  under  the  Emperors,  when  the  right  of  electing 
magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plhi. 
Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a 
trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  Ac.  they  received  two  tablets;  on  the 
one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  tolo  veljtAeo^ 
I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i.  e.  Aw- 
ti^ruts  probOy  nihii  novi  statui  tolo ;  1  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against 
the  law.    Hence  anliquare  Ugemy  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every*  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest,  (in  ctstom)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovUcy  which  Was  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  whoi-asked  for  the  ballots, 
and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  w4  voce^ 
Clc.  de  Divio.  L  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.'  Then  certain  persons, 
called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be  com** 
mitted  in  casting  lots  and  voting,  {in  sortitione  et  ni^ra^is)y  took 
out  (eiduciAant)  the  ballots,  and  counted  the  votes  py  points 
flmrked  on  a  tablet,  wl4ch  was  called  BtKiumtnL  suffragiOf  or  Dr- 
aavmo  stffragioruMy  Lucao.  v.  3ft3.  whence  omne  punehtm 
fsrrey  for  ommbuM  st^ffhtgHs  remmtiariy  to  gain  every  vote :  and 
what  pleased  the  mgority,  was  declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the 
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votes  of  that  century.  The  person,  who  told  to  the  consul  the 
vote  of  bis  century,  (qui  centuriam  suani  rogaviti  ei  ejm  $iffiragium 
retulit ;  vel  ConnJes  a  ceniuria  sud  creatos  renunciaxnt^  retulil)  was 
called  ROGATOR,  Cic.  16.  *•  de  Orat.  li.  64.  Thus  all  the  cen- 
turies were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries 
agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to 
be  ratified. 

The  Diribiiores,  RogatoreSj  and  Custodtij  were  commonly  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  favourers 
of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  volunta- 
rily ;  Cic.  in  Pm.  15.  pott.  red.  in  Sen.  1 1 .  Augustus  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  Custodes 
or  RogatoreSf  {ad  custodiendas  cistas  suffer agiorimi)^  Plin.  xxxiii.  2* 
8*  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  de- 
clared ;  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the 
century,  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quitted. 

The  candidate,  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided ;  and  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and 
taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  {renundaius  est)  by  a 
herald,  Cic.  pro  leg*  Manil.  1.  pro  Murmn.  \.  in  RuU.  ii.  2.  KelL 
ii.  92.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro 
kg.  Manil*  !• 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images 
of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  sdAiferre  cen- 
tunom,  and  nonferre  velperder^  to  lose  it ;  so  ferre  repultam^  to 
be  rejected ;  but/erre  suffragium  vel  iahdlan^  to  vote  ;  thus,  Meis 
comiiiis  non  tabeuam  vindicem  tacita  liberiatiSf  sed  vocem  wivam  tu- 
listis^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2, 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comiiia  Ceniuriaia,  were  said 
Jierij  creari^  declarari^  nominarij  did,  remunciarif  designarij  rogariy 
&c. 

In  creating  magistratesthis  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fulness  of  their  right :  Ut  ^m  optima  lege  fuerint;  opti- 
MO  Jure;  eo  Jure,  ^vo  dui  optimo,  Fesius  in  Optima  lex.  Cic» 
in  RuU.  i.  11.  Pka.  xi.  12.  Lav.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perperri;  the  centuries 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rooationem 
AcciPBRE,  Liv.  ii.  57.  iii.  15.  63.  fj^  alibi  passim;  those  who  voted 
against  it,  Antkiuare,  vbtare,  v.  non  accipere.  Lex  rogatur, 
dumfertur;  abrogatuB,  dtan  toiliiur :  derogatur  legi,  v.  de  lege. 
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cwnper  nowm  kgvn  atiquid  veieri  legi  dtirahitur :  bubrooatub^ 
cum  aliqmd adjidtur:  obro«atub»  cvm  nov& lege  injinnatter,  Ulpian 
and  Festus.     Ubi  dua  eoniraruz  leges  Munt^  semper  aniiqtuB  abrogat 
n9V€ij  the  new  law  iovalidates  the  old,  Ltv.  ix.  34.     • 
Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  1.  Si 

^CID  NON  LICUBRIT  ROOARI,  VT  EJUS  HAC  LEGS  NIHIL  ESSET  ROGA- 

Tov:  2.  Si  quid  contra  alias  leosb  ejus  legis  ergo  latum 

*kSSET»   UT  £1,    ^m  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,    IMPUNE  ESSET»  CiC.   Att. 

Hi.  2S.  which  clause  (ci^mr)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM, 
in  the  law  of  Clodius  against  hiraself,  because  it  was  transferred 
from  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Nb  wi^  per  saturam 
ABRooATO  ;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  multis  de  rebus  uni 
rogatione  popvlus  consulebatitrj  Festus.  Hetfce  Exqtdrere  senten- 
tias  per  sataram^  i.  e.  passim^  sine  certo  ordine,  by  the  gross  or 
lump,  Sal.  Jug.  39.    In  many  laws  this  sanction  was  added. 

Qui   ALITER  Vel  SSCUS  FAXIT  V.  FECERIT,  SACBR  ESTO;   i.  6.  fit  CCT- 

put  ejuSi  cum  bonis  velfamili&j  alieui  deorum  eansecraretur  v.  sa- 
crum esset:  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with 
impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  56.  Cic.  pro  Bdb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  carried 
to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place 
where  it  might  be  easily  read,  {undt  de  plano^  i.  e.  from  the 
ground,  legi  posset).  Hence  In  capiiolio  legum  ara  limtdiicta,  Cic. 
Cat.  iii.  8.  Mc  verba  minacidfixo  are  legtbantitfj  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
3.  Fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refiwit^  made  and  unmade,  Virg.  JEn. 
vl.  622.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3.  Pam.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  olBce  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession 
of  the  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office  on  the 
ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February, 
Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected  after  the  con- 
suls, sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv.  x.  22.  or  the  day  after,  or 
at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From  the  time  of  their 
election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  comUia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on 
^y  legal  day. 
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COmTJA  TRIPUT4. 

IN  the  Qmitia  TrUnUa  tb^  people  voted,  divided  ixito  tribes, 
accoi^Hig  to  ik^it  regions  or  warde,  (fix  r^ioni^  et  Ipds,  A. 
GelU^v.ii7. 

Tb9  mme  of  tribes  wa«  derived  either  from  their  original 
Aumber  three,  (a  mm^rp  ^^emario),  or  from  paying  tribute  (a 
trihulo)^  Liv*  i.  43*  or,  as  others  think,  from  <^«f^,  tertia  p^rt 
iriMs  Qffki  Athenienses'f  JEolki  fc»ftftvfi  und^  teibus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES,  or  Ramauj 
TATIENSES  or  T^ititraes,  and  LUCERJES.  The  first  trib^  was 
named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the.  Roman  citi^eus  who 
occupied  the  Palatine,  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  'Patiusy.and 
included  the  Sabines,  who  posses^d  the  Gapitoline  hill ;  and 
tbe  third  from  one  Lucumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove 
(a  luco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctuary,  {asylum  retulU^ 
Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.)  and  included  %l\  foreigners,  except  the 
3abines.  '  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  bad  its  own  tribune  or 
commander,  {Tribunus  ye\  prc^^ctmy)  Dionys.  iv.  and  its  own 
augur,  Liv»  X.  6.        • 

Tarquinins  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
the  same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramyunses  primi  ^nd 
Jtamnensei  secundi^  or p^slerioreSf  Sic. 

But  as  the  lA^eres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  TulHus  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and 
distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  ^9- 
traction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALA< 
TINA.  SUBURRANA,C0LL1NA,  and  ESQUILINA,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their 
namesirom  the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  per- 
tnitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  migbt 
9ot  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv.  14.  Qn  which  account  ceruin 
persons  were  appointed  to  take  a«  account  where  every  one 
dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune*  &c.  These  we^  called  cUy 
tribes*  (TRIBUS  URBAN£,)  and  thfir  number  alway3  rwiaiu^ 
ed  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  RomaQ  territory  into 
iifteen  parts,  («oiBe  «ay  sixteen,  and  spme  seventeen),  Mrliicb 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICS),  Om^^ 
iv- 15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Lw.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time;  Livy  direct- 
ly takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to 
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Ihe  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionjaius  Bays, 
that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trial  of 
Corioianus,  he  only  mentions  -21  as  having  %>ted,  vii.  64.  the 
number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account 
of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv*  vi.  5.  vii. 
13.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epii.  xix.  to  thirty-five,  Ldv,  xxiii.  IS. 
Ascxm^  in  Cic*  Veru  i.  5.  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of 
tlie  republic,  Liv.  u  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  eight  or  ten  new.  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance  ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distri- 
buted among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For    a  considerable  time,   according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country;  but  after- 
wards this  was  altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state,  (nan  urbis  ted  civiTa- 
tis.)     Then  everjr  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  be 
ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.     This  was  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a  country  life,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute  new  tribes, 
and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into  whatever 
tribes,  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  habita- 
tion.    But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed.    In  the  year 
449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all 
the  tribes,  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed  by  App.  Clau- 
dius, and  included  them  in   the  four  city  tribes,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
Among  these  were  ranked  all  those,  whose  fortunes  were  below 
a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLEfTARII;  and  those,  who  had 
no  fortune  at  ail,   CAPITE  CENSI,  GelL  xvl.  10.     From  this 
time,and  perhaps  before,  the  (bur  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed 
less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of 
the  latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honourable  than 
others,  Ck*  pro  Balbo^  25.   P/m..  xvii.    3.     Hence,  when  the 
censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citiaSen,  they  removed 
him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  (trihu 
mottbant);  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon 
trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the 
person  comdemned,  Ctc  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as,  Tribus 
•^mensisj  Arniensisj  Cluvia,  Cmsiuminai  FalerinCy  Lemoniaf  Macia, 
Pomptina^  Quirituh  RomUiay  Scaptia^  &c.  or  from  some  noble  fami- 
ly; as,  AimUia^  Claudia^  Cluentia^  Comelia^  Fabiaj  Horatia,  Juiiity 
Mnueia,  Papiria,  Sergia^  Terentina^  Veturia,  &c. 

14 
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Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a 
person,  as  a  sirnaroe ;  thus,  L*  Albius  Stx.  F.  Quirma^  Cic,  Quint. 
^.M.  OppitiSj  M.  ^.  Terentinaj  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att  iv.  16. 

The  Camiiia  TVibuta  began  fii*st  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  ibe  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  59*  But  they  were  more  frequently  as- 
sembled after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed, 
that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa^  Liv.  ii,  56.     ^ 

The  Comitia  TrihtUa  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect 
Certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  ciiy-magis' 
trateSf  as  the  £diies,  both  curQie  and  Plebeian,  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  quaestors,  &c.;  all  the  provincial  magistratts^  as  the 
proconsuls,  propraetors,  &c. ;  also  commissioners  for  settling  colo- 
nies, &c. ;  the  Pontiftx  Maximusj  and  after  the  year  650.  the  other 
poniifices^  augures^Jeciales^  &c.  by  the  Domitian  law,  Suet.  Ner.  % 
For,be('ore  that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respec- 
tive colleges,  (a  collegiis  sui9  cooptabantur).  But  at  the  election 
of  the pontifex  maximns^dLud  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular, 
only  seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority 
of  them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  RulL  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA, 
{qucR  plebs  suo  suffragio  sine  patribus  jussitf  plebeio  magistratu  ro- 
gant€y  Fpstus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  after 
the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Plcbiscita  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making 
peace,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  Liv. 
iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their 
triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  about  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in 
later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon*  in  Cic. 
ad  Cornel.  &;c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa;  these  were 
held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine,  Liv.  iv.  41. 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on  the 
day  of  trial,  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  sufficient  to  decree  banish- 
ment against  him,  {id  ei  juatum  exilivm  esse  scivitplebSj)lAv.  xxvi. 
3.  XXV.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  who  had  the  full 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not. 
For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a 
right  to  vote,  ZAv.  xlv,  15.  Some  had  two  tribes ;  one  in  which 
they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoptioji,  as 
Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or 
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as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery,  (legis  de  anMtu pnmioi) 
Cic.  pro  Balbo*  25. 

At  the  Comiiia  Trilmta  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  oC 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56.  Si  60.  But  about 
this  writers  are  not  agreed  •- 

The  comitiaj  for  creating*  tribunes  and  plebeian  sdiles,  were 
held  by  one  of  the  tribunes,'  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues;  Lvv.  iii.  64.  but 
for  creating  curule  sdiles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the 
consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by 
the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  5. 

The  Comitia  TribiUa^  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held 
by  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When 
the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  bis  edict  summoned  the 
,  whole  Roman  people  y  but  the  tribunes  sunuAoned  only  the  ple- 
beians, Gett.  XV.  17.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  ccmitia 
poptJi,  and  sometimes  cancUiwn piebis  :  In  the  one  the  phrase  was 
popultts  jussity  in  the  other  plebs  scmt.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Trxhuta^  for  electing  magistrates,  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius;  dcAtU  u  1.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  \iu 
30.  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the  forum ; 
sometimes  in  the  capitol;  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  and  sometimes  in  the 
circus FlaminiuSy  Liv.  xxvii.  31.  aneiently  calledorara  Flaminiay 
or  circus  AppolinarU;  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pon- 
tirex-  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Decemmri^  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum,  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe,  mark- 
ed out  with  ropes,  Dionys,  vi'u  69. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in  Csesar's 
name,  marble  enclosiires  {sepia  marmorea),  for  holding  the  Comi- 
tia Tribuia^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  prevented  by  va- 
rious causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa, 
Die.  liii.  23.  P/tVi.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  TribtUa  as  in  the  other  comt/ta,  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,  (it  tonuisset  aut  fvdgur Asset j)  they  could  not 
be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgente,  cum  populo  agi  nkfas 
ESSE,  Cie.  in  Vatin.  8,  Qomitiorum  solum  witium  cstfulmeny  Id.  de 
Div.  ii.  18. 
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The  ComUia  Tributn  for  electing  magistrates,  aflef  the  year 
5S|i8,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust; for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for 
laws  and  trials  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Cflcsar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people  ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he 
nominated  (edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dispersed 
through  the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  Cjesar  Dictator  illi 

TRIBUl.  COMMENDO  VOBiS  ILLUV,  £T  ILLUM,  VT  VESTRO  SUFFRAOIO 
SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENBANT,  Sue^.  C(BS.  41. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election,  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Cassar's  death,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, Juvenal,  x.  7r.«and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls 
to  himself,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice 
of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in  fact  determined  the 
whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Biom 
Cass.  Iviii.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  vot- 
ing to  the  people,  but  without  any  permanent  effect.  Suet.  Calig. 
16.  The  comititty  however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained. 
And  the  iiiagist rates,  whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the 
prince,  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius,  attended  by  their 
frietids  and  connexions,  and  were  appointed  to  their  office  by 
the  people,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Emper- 
ors, seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  SueL  Cas,  40.  76.  80. 
Aug.  40.  56.  J^er.  43.  VU.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
15.  Hist.  i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  consuls,  w^nnal.  i.  81.  Sometimes, 
especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same*  freedom  of  canvass- 
ing was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success 
as  under  the  republic,  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9.  viii.  23.  Trajan  re- 
itrained  the  infamous  largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law  against 
bribery,  {ambUilis  lege) ;  and  by  ordaining,  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his 
fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of  estates  in 
Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  was 
transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them  by  open 
votes ;  {apcrtis  refragiis^)  but  the  noise  and  disorder,  which  this 
sometimes  occasioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
adopt  the  method  of  balloting,  {ad  tacita  suffragia  decurrere), 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  in* 
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conveDienceS}  which  Pliny  says,  the  Emperor  atone  couM  re« 
medy,  Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Cs^ar 
at  the  Comia'a,  Dio.  liii.  21.  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel 
he  chiefly  rollbwed,  advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether 
from  the  people,  Dio.  Hi.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at  the 
electioD  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes,  with  the  can- 
didates wbom  he  recommended,  {cum  suis  candUlaiis)^  and  soli* 
cited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself 
gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen,  («/  tmt»  c 
poyulo,)  Suet.  Aug.  56. 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

Dijgf^crent  formi  of  G<n>€mmentj  and  difftrtnt  Magistrates  at  different 

timet. 

1>OME  was  first  governed  by  kings;  but  Tarquin,  the  7th 
-*-^  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  regal 
government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were 
annually  created  in  place  of  a  kin^f,  called  CONSULS.  In 
dangerous  conjunctures  a  DICTATOR  was  created  with  abso- 
lute authority ;  and  when  there  was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates, 
an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect  new  ones. 

lYi  the  year  of  the .  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33r.  or  according  to 
others,  802,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were 
chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {ad  leges  scribendas).  Rut 
their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular  government 
was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ;  after  great 
contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310.  that  instead  of  con- 
suls, six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created;  three 
from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians;  who  were 
called  MILITARY    TRIBUNES,   {Tribuni  militum  consulari 
potestate)^  Dionys.  xi.  60.     There  were  hot,  however,  always 
six  tribunes  chosen;  Sometimes  only  three,  Lit?,  iv.  6.  16.  26. 
and  42.  sometimes  four,  ib.  31.  35.  &  44.  and  sometimes  even 
cigfit,  Id.  V.  1.    Nor  was  one  half  always  chosen  from  the  pa- 
tricians, and  another  half  from  the  plebeians.     They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians;  Id.  iv.  25.  44.  50.  &c.  sel- 
dom the  contrary,  Liv.  v.  12.  13.  18.  vi.  30.     For  upwards  of 
seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes 
military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians 
Was  superior,  or  the  public  exigencies  required;  till  at  last  the 
plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387.  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
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be  cbosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians;  which  however  was  rarely  the  case,  but  the 
contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  consuls  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  672.  who 
having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  ab* 
solute  authority,  under  the  title  of  Dictator^  an  office  which  had 
been  disused  above  120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily 
resigned  his  power  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  au- 
thority was  again  restored,  and  continued,  till  Julius  Cssar,  hav- 
ing defeated  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  having^  sub- 
dued the  rest  of  his  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused 
himself  to  be  created  perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  au- 
thority was  never  again  completely  restored.  It  was  indeed 
attempted,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  the  senate-house  on 
the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710.  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the 
other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Antontus,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Caesar^s  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  con- 
suls of  the  following  year,  beingjslain  at  Mutlna,  Octavius,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared 
between  them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  ab- 
solute power  under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  reipublioB  con- 
itiiuendiB. 

The  combinatioli  between  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus,  com- 
monly called  the  jlri^  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Ceesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius, 
A.  U.  693.  VelL  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Odd.  ii.  1.  is  justly  reckoned 
the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities 
attending  it.  For  the  Romans,  by  submitting  to  their  usurped 
authority,  shoAV^d  that  they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When 
that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble 
restraints  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  Julius  Cassar 
would  never  have  attempted  what  he  eflTected,  if  he  hitd  not 
perceived  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable 
to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Phi-lippi,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived  l.e- 
pidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea- 
light  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A. 
U.  723.  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title  of  PRlNGE 
or  EMPEROR,  {Princeps,  vel  Impfirator).  The  liberty  of  Rome 
was  now  entirely  extinguished;  and,  although  Augustus  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  civil  monarchy,  the  government  perpetu- 
ally tended  to  a  military  despotism,  equally  fatal  to  the  charac- 
ters and  happiness  of  prince  and  people. 
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In  the  beginning  of' the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  die  only  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  they,  being 
engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  property  attend  to 
civil  aflfairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  praetors,  censors,  sdites,  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
<tc.  ib.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magistrates  were  in- 
stituted. 

0/  MAGISTRATES  in  General. 

A  MAGISTRATE  is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority. 
•^^  (Magistratus  est,  qui  proBsit,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii,  1 .  Dicitur 
magisiratus  a  magistrOm  MagisUr  autem  est,  qui  plus  cdiis  potest, 
Festus.) 

The  ofiS.ce  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  different 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the  same  dis- 
crimination betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The 
same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  empire^  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act 
as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  army,  Liv.  x.  29.  et  alibi 
passim*  The  civil  authority  of  a  magistrate  was  called  magigtra- 
tus  or  pottsiasf  his  judicative  power  jurisdiction  and  his  military 
command  imperium.  Anciently  all  magistrates,  who  had  the 
command  of  an  army,  were  called  PRiETORES;  {vel  quod 
CfBteros  prcsirent,  vel  quod  aliis  praessent^  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  tnoigulra^e;  as,  Magistratus 
jussii:  or  a  magistracy ;  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  est,  Festus. 
So  POTESTAS ;  as  Habere  potestutem^  gerere  potestatesj  esse  in 
v.  cum  potestate^  to  bear  an  oflfice ;  Gabiormn  esse  potestas,  to  be 
a  magistrate  of  Gabii,  JuvenaL  x.  99.  Jurisdictionem  tantihn  in 
urhe  delegari  magistratibus  solitam,  ttiam  per  provincias^  potest  a* 
TiBus  demandavit^  Suet.  Claud,  24.  Magistratus  was  properly  a 
civil  magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city ;  and  Potxstas  in  the 
provinces  {Magistratus,  vel  t>,  qui  in  potestate  aliqua  sit,  ut  putd 
proconsul,  vel  prmtor,  vel  alii,  quxproviit^ias  regunt,  Ulpian.)  But 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  Sallust,  Jug.  63. 

When  amagistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by  the 
people,  in  whose  power  only  it  was,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum 
trnpertQ,  injusto  v.  summo  imperio.{Cian  imperio  esse  dicitur,  cui 
Twminatim  est  a  populo  mandatum  imperium,  Festus.)  Thus^  Absii^ 
ntntiam  neque  in  imperils,  neque  in  magistratibus  prastitit,  i.  e. 
^([ue  cvm  exercitui  praesset  ^  jus  belli  gerendi  habtret,  neque  cum 
nuaera  civilia  in  urbe  gerret.  Suet.  Caes.  54.  J^emine  cum  imperio 
(military  command)  aut  magistratu  (civil  authority),  tendentt 
7^quam,  quin  Rhodum  diverteret,  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magistratus  <{r 
^ptria  caperej  to  enjoy  of&ces  civil  and  military.  Id.  Gas.  75. 
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But  we  find  Ei$e  in  imperioy  simply  for  Esse  consuhm^  Li  v.  iv.  7. 
and  all  those  magistrates  were  saijd  Habere  intperium^  ^rbo  held 
great  authority  and  power  5  {qui  ei  co'ercere  aliquem  posx^nis  et 
jubere  in  carcerem  duciy  Paull.  1.  2.  ff.  de  in  jus  vocaado,)  as  the 
dictators,  consuls,  and  praetors.  Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any 
thing  pro  imperioy  Liv.  ii.  56.  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Pkorm. 
i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  aediles,  and  quasators,  were  said  esse  sine  imperio, 
and  to  act  on\y  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Sometimes /vore;- 
tas  and  imperium  are  joined ;  thus,  Togatus  in  republica  cum  pole: - 
tate  imperioque  vtrsalus  est^  Cic.  t'hiU  i.  7. 

Division  of  MAGISTRATES. 

^HE  Roman  tnagistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ordinart^ 
■■■  and  extraordinary^  greater  and  lesSf  curule  and  »o«  cunde; 
also,  into  patrician  and  plebeian^  city  and  provincial  magistrates* 

The  MaGISTRATUS  ORDINaRII  were  those,  who  wer  ? 
created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  republic ;  \L^ 
EXTRAORDINARII  not  so. 

The  M  AGIbTRATUS  M  AJORES  were  those,  who  had,  what 
were  called,  the  greater  auspices,  {qux  tMnorihusmagis  rata  essent^ 
GelK  xiii.  15.)  The  magistratus  majores  ordinarU  were  the  con- 
sulsy  praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata :  The  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  {magister  equitum^)  the  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  Lc, 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors :  EXTRA- 
ORDINARII,  the  prafect^iS  annonce^  duumviri  navales,  &c« 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those,  who  had  the 
right  of  using  the  sella  curuiis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the 
dictator,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles.  All 
the  rest,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  GURULES, 
(Curules  magistratus  appetlati  stiniy  quia  curru  vehebaniur^  Festus : 
In  quo  curru  sella  curiUis  erat,  supra  quam  cottsiderent^  Gell.  iii« 
18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least 
adorned  with  ivory;  hence  Horace  calls  it,  curule  ebur^  £p. i. 
6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn 
occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  cho- 
sen only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from 
the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  {quem  et  ipswn  pairi- 
rium  esse^  et  a  patriciis  prodi^  necesse  erat^  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.) 
The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  aediles  and  tribunes  of  the 
common«. 
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Ancicntlj  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
this  purpose  (LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villiua,  or  (L.  Julius),  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got  the 
.  srrname  of  anna  lbs,  Liv.  xl.  43.  although  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id.  zxv. 
2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is  not 
fully  ascertained.  See  p,  20.  It  is  certain  that  the  praetorship 
used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  sfidileship,  Cic*  FamiL  x. 
25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  consulship,  Cic, 
PhiL  V.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who  frequently 
boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper  year, 
{se  mo  gwmque  magistratum  anno  gesnsse)^  the  years  appointed 
for  the  difierent  offices  by  the  lex  Villia  were,  for  the  qusBstor- 
ship  thirty*one,  for  the  sedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the  praetor- 
ship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three.  But  even  under 
the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions, 
ibid,  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indulgence  (annoB  rennUe" 
bant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  or  the  se- 
nate to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liii.  28.  The  lex  annalis,  however,  was 
still  observed,  Plin.  I^.  iii.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  en- 
ter on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens  : 
And  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673.  that 
&  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  preferments ; 
that  no  one  should  be  prsetor  before  being  qusestor,  nor  consul 
before  being  praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within 
ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same  year,  Appian  de 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5.  Liv.  vli.  40. 
But  these  regulations  also  were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  (t» 
kgcM  jurare) ;  Liv.  xxxi.  5.  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
(>ffice,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  tris^l,  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  amiss,  Liu.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jul.  23. 

.      KIJ^GS. 

J}  OME*  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of   absolute 

power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.   They  had 

^^  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace 

.  *  lo  early  times,  Uie  science  of  governmeDt,  (be  most  intricate  branch  of  hnman 
juiowledge,  because  attainable  only  by  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  must 
*>^ve  been  very  imperfect.  The  complicated  provisions,  and  intricate  combinations, 
'iccesaary  for  secanng  permanency  to  a  repaWican  government,  req»sire  a  degree  of 

15 
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without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people^  Di0nj/s.  ii. 
13.  SaliusU  CatUin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  sacred  things,  Dianys.  ii.  14.  as  among  the  Greeks.  Vtrg, 
Xn.  iii.  80.     Ck.  Divin.  i.  40.  ' 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea^u  e.a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prattxia^^  white  robe 
fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown^  an  ivory  sc^ptrty  the  seila  cu- 
rvlisy  and  twelve  liciorsy  with  the  fasces  and  f ectire^,  i.  e.  carrying- 
each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Raman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  Liv,  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  SalL  CaU  51.  fin.  Dionjfs.  iii. 
61.  Strab.  y.p.220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea*  The  toga 
prate xta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostiiius,  and  also  the  latvs 
clavusy  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  P/m.  ix.  39.  s.  63. 
viii.  48.  8.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years,  un- 
der seven  kings,  Romulus^  Numa  Pompiliusy  7\iUus  HostUius^ 
An^s  Marciits,  L.  Tarquimua  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius^  and  i. 
TarjttimW,  sirnamed  SUPERBUS,  from  his  behaviour:  all  of 
whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness,  Liv.  ii.  1. 
Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and  family,  on  account  of 
the  violence  offered  by  bis  son  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady, 
the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  revolution  was  brought  about 
chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans 
with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  re- 
tained ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  facere,  to  act  tyrannically, 
regii  spiritu8<f  regia  superbicL^  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PR^ 

political  refinenienty  and  depth  of  foresight,  beyond  the  reach  of  rude  trfbes  of 
Barbarians,  trained  only  to  the  eiercise  of  the  chase;  or  inured  to  a  species  of 
piratical  warfare  ;  the  image  of  the  hunter's  toil,  ofiiis  address,  and  of  hb  boldnes. 
The  regal,  therefore*  the  most  simple  form  of  government,  was  adopted  at  Rome. 

*  These  things  might  be  expected  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  daring  spirits,  who  at  first  associated  themselves  to  Romulus,  or  who 
afterwards  flocked  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  ameliorating  their  fortune,  or  of  gratifying 
their  ambition,  would  readily  see  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head ;  but  would  not 
have  easily  submitted  to  be  despoiled  of  that  power,  which  they  had  individually  exer- 
cised over  their  respective  followers,  while  they  lived  in  a  state  of  independence,  and 
carved  out  for  themselves  and  their  attendants  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  by 
their  prowess  or  address.  The  subordinate  classes,  constituting  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, long  habituated  to  live  aoder  little  restraint,  also  claimed  and  obtained  a-ahare  ip 
the  governmeut. 
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PECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  tlie  howe  under  the 
king,  as  afterwards  the  magister  equitum  did  under  tne  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREG- 
NUM,) which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the. death  of  Ro- 
mulus, on  account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines^ 
about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him»  the  senators  shared  the 
government  among  themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their 
number,  who  should  have  the  Qhief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the 
title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity  for 
the  space  of  five  days;  after  him  another,  and  then  another, 
till  a  king  was  created,  Lii>.  i.  17.     Dionys.  ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  inttrrtx  was  created  to  hold 
the  elections,  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator ;  Liv.  iii. 
55.  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by  their  inter- 
cession, Ldv.  vi.  35. 


;k^j 


ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  CONSULS- 

The  first   Creation^  different  natnetx  ond  badges  of 
CONSULS, 


A  FTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244.  two  supreme 
•^^  magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal .  authority ; 
that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  not  become  insolent 
by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  post  red*  in  Sm.  4.  £u- 
^rop.  u  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PR^TORES,  Liv.  tii.  55.  Fes* 
iwf ;  also  Imperai'ores,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES,  Varro  dc 
Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from 
their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  (a  reipublic€s  consvlenr 
do),  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9,  or  from  consulting  the  senate,  (a  con-- 
stdendo  senatum^)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people,  Fsrr.  L.  L.  iv. 
14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges,  {a  jtidicando%  Quinctilian.  i.  9. 
Prom  their  possessing  supreme  command ».'the  Greeks  called 
tbem  •rnATOi. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  {svhroga-^ 
^^  vel  si^eclus'est),  in  his  room,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  i  but  he 
could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls,  Liv.  xli.  18. 

The  in^t^ia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
J^ings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  togaprmtexta,  sella  ctfnl/t^^ 
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the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  {scipio  eburneiu)^  and  twelve  lictors 
with  the  fascet  and  secures* 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Liv.  l\.  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  (men* 
silms  altemis)»  A  public  servant,  called  aecensus^  vent  before 
the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed;  which  custom,  after 
it  had  been  long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  con* 
sulship,  Suet.  Jul*  20.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  chil- 
dren, or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  tbe 
fasces  first,  Gell.  ii.  15,  Liv.  ix.  8.  According  to  Dionysius 
the  lictors  at  first  preceded  both  consuls,  and  were  restricted 
to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  lib.  v.  3.  We 
read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors  attending  the  consuls,  ii.  65.  but  this 
must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  CONSULS, 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  tbe 
kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  1.  But  Va- 
lerius, called  POPLICOLA,  (a  popvlo  colendo)^  took  away  the 
securis  from  the /a«ce^,  {securimfascibus  ademU)^  i.  e.  he  took  from 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them  the 
right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city,  Dionys.  v.  19.  for 
without  the  city,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they 
still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally, 
Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionys.  v.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
bad  the  fasces  and  secures;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the 
same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately,  (af« 
temis  imperilabant),  Liv*  zxii.  41  • 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  everyone  the  liberty 
of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magis- 
trate should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Koman  citizen  who  thus 
appealed ;  Liv.  ii.  S.  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again 
renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valeriai;  family,  Id*  iii. 
55.  X.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings, 
Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  M. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that,  when  tbe  consuls  came  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  tbe  lictors  should  lower  ibe fasces  in 
token  of  respect ;  Liv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that,  whoever  usurped  an 
oflice  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  might  be  slain  with 
impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of  the  consuls  was 
chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons; who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their  proceed- 
ings, {omnibus  actis  inter cedere).    Still,  however,  the  power  of 
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the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was  considered 
as  tlie  sumnait  of  all  popular  preferment,  {honerum  populiJini»f) 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  35. 

The  consals  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Oie.  prg 
Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them,  eicept 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and 
the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  Uiey  pleased,  and  executed 
their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed, 
were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They  received  all  let- 
ters from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings 
and' states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.  The  year  was 
named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the 
Archons,  Cic.  ie  FaU  9.  Thus,  JIT.  TvUio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio 
Omsulihmj  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome.  Hence  nvsMvare 
mtdios  cims%de9f  for  aumasj  Sen.  Ep.  4.  Bis  jam  ptene  tibi  consul 
trigesimut  insiatj  Yon  are  near  sixty  years  old,  Martial,  i.  16.  3. 
And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annvmjfastosque  reserarey  Plin. 
Pan;  5%. 

He  who  had  most  suflTrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and 
his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  {in  fastis).  He  also 
had  ibe  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dis- 
mounted from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls,  as  they  pass- 
ed by,  Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul 
took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANIMAD- 
VERTERE,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  Sust.  Jtd.  80.  A^cilius  the  consul 
ordered  the  curule  chair  of  LucuUus  the  Praetor  to  be  broken 
ID  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice,  because  he  had  not 
risen  up  to  him,  when  passing  by,  Dio..  xxxTi.  i0.&24*  When 
a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  lictoi*s  always  lowered 
their  fasces,  Dionys.  viil.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
the  iegions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  Set 
Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions,  and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ill. 

3.  Pofyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  Phil.  iv. 

4.  and  could,  when  auAori2ed  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from 
thence  to  Rome,  (Somam  evoeare^  exdre^  v.  accire)^  and  punish 
them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  39.  Uv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  They  had  so  great 
authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  afliance  with  the 
i«public,  were  considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Ofc  pro 
Scxt.  30. 
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In  dangeroas  conjunctures,  the  consuls  were  armed  with  abso- 
lute power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viderent, 
vel  Darcnt  opcram,  4rc,  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi,  19.  See  p.  37.  In  any 
sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to 
arms  in  this  form:  Qui  rehpublicaii  salvam  sssk  velit,  me  se- 
auATUR,  Ctc.  pro  Rabir.  7.  Tiisc*  Quasi,  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors^  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate, 
and  lay  before  them  the  ordinabces  (placita)  of  the  emperors ; 
to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes; 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors ;  Ovid.  Poni.  i^.  5. 
18.  4r  Ep.  iz.  47.  to  exhibit  certain  public  games,  and  shows, 
which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the  republic ;  Cic*  Off.  li. 
17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c.  They  retained,  how- 
ever, the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls,  and  even  greater  external 
pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga  pkta  or  palmata,  and  had  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only 
by  those  who  triumphed.  They  also  added  the  securia  to  the 
fasces. 

3.  The  day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  at  difTerent  times;  at  first  on  the  23d  or  24th  February, 
(VII.  vel  YI.  Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to 
have  been  expelled,-  Ovid.  Fast.  ti.  685.  which  was  held  as  a 
festival,  and  called  RE6IFU6IUM,  Festxu;  afterwards  on  the 
first  of  August,  (Kd.  Sext.)  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  consular^  not  of  the  drt/.year,  which 
always  began  with  January),  Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the 
Decemviri^  on  the  15th  of  ilay,  (Id.  Maii),  Id.  36.  About  fifty 
years  after,  on  the  1 5th  December,  {Id.  Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v. 
11.  Then  on  the  first  ©f  July,  {Kal.  Qumctil.)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii. 
20.  which  continued  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  A.  U.  530.  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  March,  {Id. 
Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  (Q.  Pulvio  ir  T.  ^Innio.  Cqss.) 
it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  (tn  Kal.  Jan.)  which 
continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  magis- 
tratibus  ineundis)^  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  SI.  iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the 
1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
called  CONSULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever  they  did  in 
public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by 
their/iooer;  {Quod  p^testate  nondumpoterat,  obtirmt  auctoritate), 
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Ck.  in  Pis.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  might  however  propose  edicts, 
a])ii  do  several  othe^r  things  pertaining  to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66. 
Among  other  honours  paid  to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked 

their  opinion  in  the  senate.     See  p.  27. The  interval  was 

made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  pertained  to  their  office ;  and  that  inquiry  might  be 
m.:de,  whether  they  had  gained  their  election  by  bribery.  If 
they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors^  who  accused  them, 
were  noroinatrd  in  their  place,  Cic  pro  SylU  17.  &32.  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian  and 
other  laws  ;  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23.  &c.  as  happened  to  Au- 
tronius  and  Sylla,  Salh  Cat.  18.  Cicero  made  the  punishment 
of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  Tulllan  law,  which  he  passed 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a 
ten  years*  exile, /^ro  Mur.  32.  in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people,  concerning' 
bribery,  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Paetilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  {auctoribus  patribus ;  ut  novorum 
maxime  hominpm  ambitios  qui  nundinas  ei  conciliabula  obirt  soliii 
eranty  comprimeretur\  Li  v.  vii.  15. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls  {salutabani)^  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after  times 
was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  being  con- 
ducted  with  great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCESSUS  CON- 
SULARIS),  to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their  vows,  {vota 
nuncupabant)^  and  sacrificed,  each  of  them,  an  ox  to  Jupiter;  and 
then  began  their  office  {munus  smm  auspicabantitr)^  by  holding 
4he  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appointment  of  the  Latin 
holidays,  and  about  other  things  concerning  religion,  Ovid.  Pont, 
iv.  4.  &  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post  red.  adQuir. 
5.  RulL  ii.  34.  Dio.  Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  as  they  had 
done  when  elected,  Plin.  Pan-  64. 65.  And  in  like  manner,  when 
they  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  made 
a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in  their  consul- 
ship, and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws,  Ibid, 
But  any  one  of.  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from  making  a 
speech,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Meteilus 
did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  be  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
from  ruin:  which  the  whole  Roman 'people  confirmed  with  a 
shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn 
was  true;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house, 
iritb  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 
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4.   Tkt  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  {provincial  inter 
se  sortiebantur^  aut  parabarUy  vel  compareharU :  promndas  partiti 
'suni)^  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10.  32«  57.  et  (dibi  passim.     A  province 
(PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metapboricallj 
used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  pri- 
▼ate  or  public;  thus,  O  Geta^  provinciam  cepisti  durawi^  Ten 
Phorm.  i.  2.  22.    So  Heaut.  iii*  2.  5.    Before  the  Reman  empiie 
was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a 
certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  or  a 
certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship, 
Iav.  ii.  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10.  22. 26.  v.  33;  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1. 29.  ix. 
41.  X.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  ^  15.  Flor.  i.  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  isenale, 
after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office, 
Liff.  xxxii.  8.  zxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometiipes  the  same 
province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id.  x.  32.  xxziv.  42.  xl. 
1.  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites, 
at  the  Furcm  CaudimZj  Li  v.  ix.  I.  &c.  So  Paulus  £milius,  and 
Terentius  Varro,  were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  Id,  xxii»  40.  &  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  23.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  laWj  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, A.  U.  $31,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for 
the  future  consuls,  before  their  election,  Cic»  pro  Dom.  9.  de 
Prqv.  Cons.  2.  Salt.  Jug.  27.  which  they,  after  entering  on  their 
office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  {sorte  vel  camparatione par^ 
titi  sunt).  In  latter  times  the  province  of  a  consul  was  some 
conquerec)  country,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  (see  p. 
81.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  should 
command ;  for,  during  the  time  of  their  consulship,  they  usually 
remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Cicero  says.  Turn  bellagergrenos* 
tri  duces  hudpiunty  cum  auspicia^  i.  e.  consulatum  et  praturam^  po- 
suerunt^  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  (or  propraetors  and  proconsuls  had  not 
the  right  of  taking  the  auspices,  {auspicia  non  habebant),  Cit. 
Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VlNCliE  GONSULARES;  to  the  prators,  PRiETORIiE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to  P. 
Scipio,  xxviii.  38.    Greece^  and  the  war  against  Antiochus^  to 
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L.  Scipio,  by  ibe  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  zxfvii.  1.  This  was 
said  to  be  done  extra  ordinenif  extra  iortem  yel  sine$ortt^$int  com* 
paraiionef  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  SO*  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces 
of  the  consuls  and  prsdtors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the 
prstora,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative';  but  not  in 
tiiose  of  the  consuls,  Ctc.  de  Prov.  Cem.  8,  Sometimes  the  people 
reversed  what  the  sepate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces. 
Thus  the  war  against  JilJ^urtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to 
Metellus,.  was  given  by  the  people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jug.  73.  And 
the  attempt  of  Marius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get 
the  oommand  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from 
Sylla  to  himself  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  civil  war  at  Rome,  Phdarch.  in  Mar.  ^  Syll.  Appian.  de 
Bell.  Cto.  t.  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  ^U  the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Cassar,  bad  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  bis  colleague  Bibu- 
lus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Suet.  Jtd.  19.«C8ssar,  by 
means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a 
new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with 
the  addition  of  lUyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  Ihid*  22. 
Cic.  pro  D<m.  9.  in  Vahru  15.  and  sqon  after  also  Transalpine 
Gaul  from  the  senate,  Smi.  ih.  Dio.  xxzviii.  8.  which  important 
command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years, 
by  the  Trebonian  law;  Liv.  Epit.  105.  Cic.  de  Prav.  Can$.  8. 
^irisU  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p.  36.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate;  Liv.  zxix.  19.  which  regulation  how- 
ever was  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv, 
z.  18.  zzvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate;  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  {abrogari)  by  the  people,  lAv,  xzix.  19. 
The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Iav.  zxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  com- 
mand. Id'  V.  32. 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
Uw  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xL  46.  and  that  for  these  five 
years,  while  the  consuls  and  prastors  were  disqualified,  the  sena* 
tors  of  consular  and  pnetorian  rank,*who  had  never  held  any 
foreign  command,. should  divide  the  vacant  provii^ces  among 
themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  government  of  Cilicia 
fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Ctc.  Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2.  Cassar  made 
^  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces  should  not  be  held  longer 

18 
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than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more  than  two  years.  Bat  this 
law,  which  is  much  praised  by  Ciceroi  was  abrogated  by  Anto- 
ny, Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 

5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created* 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  onfy  from  the  patricians,  but 
>  afterwards,  also  from  the  plebeians.  Jhis  important  change, 
altbou^  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately 
occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Arobustus, 
a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married 
to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo, 
a  plebeian.  While  the  latter  was  one  day  visiting  her  sister, 
ihe  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  military  tribune,  happen- 
ed  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magis- 
trate returned  home  from  the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  un- 
acquainted with  that  custom^  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which 
made  her  Sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance. 
This  stung  her  to  the  quick;  and  upon  her  retuifh  home  she 
could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness*  Her  father  seeing  her  de- 
jected, asked  her  if  all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not 
give  a  direct  answer :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew 
from  her  a  confession,  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connect- 
ed with  a  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her 
sister's  husband.  For,  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law, 
that  the  military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty-four  years 
after  their  first  institution,  A.  U.  311.  to  A.  U.  355.  no  one  ple- 
beian had  been  created,  Ldv.  v.  12.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  after- 
wards. Liv.  V.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore,  consoled 
his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should  soon  see  the  same 
honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To 
effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in-law,  and  one 
L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  conunons, 
Xrto.  vi.  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years, 
ibid.  42*  for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be 
created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls 
created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  42. 

li.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  1.  and  the 
second  year  after  him,  C,  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2.  from  whom'tbe 
law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called 
LEX  LICINIA,  ibid.2t.  Sometimes  both  consuls  were  plebeians, 
Id.  zxiii.  31.  which  was  early  allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.    Btit  this 
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rarely  happened:  the  patricians  for  the  most  part  engrossed  that 
honour;  Lav.  vii.  18.  19.  et  alibi  passim.  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in 
Rull.  \u  1  •  The  Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
sbould  be  chosen  fropi  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4.  &  5.  as  did 
afterwards  also  the  people  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6«  but  both  tbeso 
demands  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Corne- 
lius Balbus,  Plin.  viii.  43^  $.  44.  Vtll.  ii.  ST.*  a  native  of  Cadi2(; 
who  became  so  rich,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of  the  citi- 
zens residing  at  Rome,  2b  drachma^  or  denarih  i.  e.  16i.  \d.  3j. 
Dio.  xlviii.  32. 

S.   TTie  Legal  Age,  and  other  Reqmnteefor  enjoying  the  Consulship. 

Ths  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (£tas  CONSULAR 
RIS)  was  forty-three,  Cic.  PhU.  v.  17.  and  whoever  was  made 
consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to.  l^e  made  in  his  own  year,  (s»o 
anno),  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul^  it  was  requisite  to  have 

f;one  .through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile;  and  prastor* 
t  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  (see  p.  94.)  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a 
second  time,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Liv.  vii.  42.  z.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient 
times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and 
even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many 
persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without 
asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3.  and  several  below  the  legal  age ;  thus, 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  at  twenty-three,  Liv.  vii.  26.  Scipio  Afrl- 
canus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight ;  Id.  xxv.  2.  xxvi.  IS.  xxvili.  38. 
and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight ;  Id.  Epit.  xlix.  T.  Quinctlus 
Flaminus,  when  not  quite  30;  Plutarch.  Pompey,  before^he  was 
fall  thirty-six  years  old;  {Ex  S.  C.  legibus  soluius  consul  anUfiehat, 
qudm  ilium  maeistratum  per  leges  capere  licuisset,  i.  e.  before  by 
law  he  could  be  made  aedile ;  which  was. the  fir^t  office  proper- 
ly called  Maffistratusj  although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to 
Ae  quaestorship  and  tribuneship,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Maml.  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  witht 
out  intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  Liv.  Epit.  67.  who  was  seven 
timei^consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence,. t6u/.  et 
68.  &  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls  without  having 
deviously  borne  any  curule  office ;  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxzii*  7.  Dio. 
xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of 
ten  years^  Liv.  passim.  And  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit 
Cassar  to  stand  candidate  in  his  absence,  or  te  retain  his  pro- 
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vinc6,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Potnpey, 
which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of  liberty,  Cas.  de  hell, 
civ.  1.  2.  &  3. 

7.  Alterations  in  the  Condition  of  the  CONSULS  under  the 
BiHperors. 

Julius  CASAR  rednced  the  pow^f  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere 
^  name.  Being  cheated  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  7*.  all  tire 
other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the  usual 
form  of  ei^ctin^^  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the  fiomina- 
tion  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32,  Stut.  Jul.  41. 
&  76.  He  was  dictator  and  coi^stil  at  the  sa^e  time,  Dio.  iM. 
L  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the  consaiship 
when  he  thou^t  proper,  and  nominated  whotn  he  chose  to  sac- 
ceed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the  Parlhians.  he  set- 
tied  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  yeai%  to  cpode,  (Comu- 
les^  et  tribunos  plebis  in  bimmunif  quos  vohit\  Cic*  Att.  xiv.  «. 
Dio.  xllii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of  substitutibg  <iohsuls 
at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks ;  soiAettmes  oftly  for  « 
few  days,  of  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  367.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  SO.  Dio.  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  gi^at- 
er  number  with  honours.  Under  Gommodus,  there  were  twenty- 
five  consuls  in  one  yeafr,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  numbed  in  a 
year  was  twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  Were  admitted  oil  the 
first  day  of  January,  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of 
ORDINARII,  the  others  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  MiMres. 
Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  P/m.  Ep.  ix. 
15.  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the 
same  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  PHn. 
Pan.  63,  64.  65.  69.  77.  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate 
after  thbir  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a 
set  speech,  Ptin.  Ep,  iii.  |3.  18.  Paneg.  2.  M.  91.  9a  when  it 
was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues ;  which  tr as  called, 
HoNOHB,  vd  IN  H0NOAE»  pftiKcit^rs  cEwsBtift,  Id.  Pflw.  54.  bectuse 
they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were  first  asked  their  opi- 
nion  as  consuls  elect.  (»e*  p.  26.  &  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  31.)  PHny 
afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads,  which  he  used  on  that 
occasion,  and  published  ttfem  under  the  name  of  PANEGYRI- 
CUS,  (i.  e.  xoyoj  fun^ueoi,  oratio  in  e&nifenfu  habita^  a  nfu^pj^, 
conventuSi  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.)  JferofB  Traguno  Augusto  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors,  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with 
the  title,  without  enjoying  the  ofiice  of  consuls,  (CONSULES 
HONORARII);  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  bad  never 
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been  consuls  or  p)?«toH»  on  ttccount  of  some  public  Asrvice,  ob- 
tained the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the 
pisce  of  those  who  had  been  consols  or  prsetors,  {lofo  contuiari 
velfrsttorioi  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v.  17.  Li  v.  Epit«  118.)  which  waA 
calfed  mtidariias  rel  sententia  conitdtiris  aut  pr^BtoriO^  Cic.  in  Vatin. 
7»  in  Balb.  Sa.  So  AlUctus  inter  pratorw^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14* 
PalUnUi  senaius  omanunU  prataria  decrevity  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6^ 

Those,  who  had  been  eonsnts^  were  called  CON3ULARES) 
Cic.  P^m.  xii.  4.  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  prastors,  were 
called  PH^TORII;  aediles,  iBDILITII;  quaestors,  QUiSS- 
TORII. 

Under  Justinian,  consuU  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year^ 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U»  1293* 
But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  die  first 
year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created  two  consuls  annu^ 
ally ;  whose  office  It  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the 
one  at  R<Hne,  and  ihd  other  at  Constantinople* 

II.  PRJETORS. 

1.  ItaiUutionitni power  ofiht  PR£TOR. 

T^HE  name  of  PR^TOR  {u  ^i  pnjsii  jure  et  txetciki^  Varro, 
9t^O'*irrH)i  was  anciently  coinmon  to  all  the  magistrates, 
Liv.  iii.  55.  Asam*  in  Cic.    Thus  the  dictator  is  called  Praiar 
tnooctmiU)  Liv.  vii.  3.     But  when  the  consuls,  being  engaged  ill 
almost  continual  wars,  eould  not  attend  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  389.  to 
whom  the  name  of  RR£TOR  was  thenceforth  appropriated* 
He  was  at  first  cremated  only -from  the  patricians,*  as  a  kind  of 
compensation,  for  the  consulship  being  communicated  to  the 
plebeians;  but  afterwards,  A.  U.  418.  also  from  the  plebeians, 
Iav.  viii.  15.    The  prs&tor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls, 
4nd  was  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspi- 
ces as  the  consuls ;  whence  he  was  called  their  colleaguiy  Li  v.  vii* 
I.  viii.  32.  Cell.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.     The  firtf  praetor  was 
Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who 
died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv,  vii.  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  who  flocked  to  Rome;  another  praetor  was 
^ded,  A.  U.  510.  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citi- 
zens and  them,  (qui  inter  does  Ramanos  tt  ptregrinon  jus  diurtt^ 
Uv,.  Epit.  xix.— xxii.  ^5,)  hence  called  PR.ETOR  PERE- 
6RINUS. 
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The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  cast- 
ing lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens 
was  called  PRiETOR  UB.BANUS,  and  was  more  honourable; 
whence  he  was  called  Prjetor  honoratus,  OvidFcLst.uSi.  Ma- 
jor, Fe$tu8  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him 
and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  he  supplied  their  place,  {munus  consulare  su»tiiubai)y 
Cic.  Fam.  10.  13.  He  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  might  convene  the  senate ;  but  only  when  something  new 
happened,  Cic^  Fam.  xH.  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certaia 
public  games,  as,  the  Ludi  ApoUinares;  Liv.  xxvii.  23.  the  Cir- 
'  censian  and  Megalensian  games ;  JuvenaL  x4.  192.  and  therefore 
had  a  particular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such  people ;  at 
least  under  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  u  77.  When  there  was 
no  tensor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  {sarta  Uda 
exigebai)f  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices,  be  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent'  from  the  city  above  ten 
days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

^be  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice  was 
expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO.  Prator 
DABAT  actionem  et  judices^  the  praetor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ 
for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and 
appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  dicebat  /uj, 
pronounced  sentence;  addiccbat  bona  vel  damna, adjudged  the 
^oods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
Called  DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  Us  diebus  hmc  tria  verba  (ari 
licebat.)  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer 
justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

Ills  NEFASTU&  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur: 
Fastus  erity  per  quern  lege  licthit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 

2.  EDICTS  of  the  PRETOR. 

Thb  Praetor  Vrbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after  hav- 
ing sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,*  published  an  edict 
(EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  {Formula)^  according  to  which 
he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  year;  whence  it  is  called 
by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in  V^rr.  i.  42.  Having  sum- 
moaed  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDI- 
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CEBAT\  from  the  jRotfra,  {cum  in  concionem  adscmdiis^),  what 
method  he  was  to  observe^  {qtut  olnervaturut  tiHi)^  in  admini- 
stering justice,  Cir.  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  This  edict,  he  ordered  not 
only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  PlauU  in  Prolog.  Pantdi  1 1 .  but 
also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing,  (Seriptum  in  ALBO,) 
U  e.  m  tcAida  dedhata^  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  {albis  Uteris  notat&)f 
publice  proponi^  unde  de  PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  humo),  recti  legi posset)  ; 
in  largQ  letters,  {Uteris  majusculis^)  Suet.  Calig.  41 .  These  words 
used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  DONUM  FACTUM, 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  Vitell.  14.  Plautl  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  prastor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his 
predecessors,  were  called  TRALATfTIA ;  those,  which  he 
framed  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part 
of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of  the  yeary 
altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic*  in  Verr.  i.  41. 
46.  this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate;  A.  U. 
585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686.  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius 
got  passed  to  the  great  offence  of  the  nobility,  Ut  Prjetores 

EX    EDICTIS    SVIS    PBRPETUIS   JUS   DICERENT,    1.    C.    that    the    prSB- 

tors,  in  administering  justice,  should  not  deviate  from  their  form, 
which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  tbeir 
office,  Jscon.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Corn. — Dio.  Cats.  36  c.  22.  Sf  23. 
From  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors,  (jus  PR^TORIUM) 
became  more  fixed,  and  lawy^ra  began  to  study  their  edicts 
with  particular  attention;  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5.  some  also -to  com* 
meBt  on  them,   Gell.  xiii.  !(>•     By  order  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, the  various  edicts  of  the  prstors  were  collected  into  one, 
and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian ;  which  was  thereafter 
called  EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
and  no  doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous 
code  of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian* 
Besides  the  general  edict,  which  the  prastor  published,  when 

he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 

edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  bt  repentiva), 

Ctc.  m  Verr.  Hi.  14. 
An  edict  pubKshed  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBA- 

NUM,  ibid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIALE,  ibid.  46. 

SicUiense^  45.  iic. 
Some  think  that  the  Prator  Urbama  only  published  an  annual 

edict,  and  that  the  Praetor  Peregrines  administered  justice,  either 

according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Pretor  Per^grlous^  Cie. 
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F0»  mv  ^9.  And  it  app«an^  tbut  in  certain  oases  he  migbt 
eveo  be  appealed  to  for  relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  Prmiw 
Urbanus^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40.  A9cop.  ip  Cic.  Cass,  de  Bell.  Cii;. 
iU.  20.  Dio  :KUi.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  pqblislied  edicts  as  well  as  the  p^iBtor ; 
the  kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  ^  44.  the  consqls,  lAp.  ii.  34.  viii.  6.  the 
dictator,  Liv.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Lto.  xliii.  14.  J^fP*  *>» 
Oi^  1.  Gd/.  XV.  1!.  the  eurule  aediles,  Cic.  Phil  ix.  7.  P/aii(. 
Og><ti?.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Oic.  in  f^err*  ii. 
41.  the  quaestors,  ibid.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cic. 
EpisU  passim  ;  and  under  the  emperors,  th^  pre^fect  of  the  city, 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &lc.  3o  likewise  the  priests,  as  the 
pontificti  and  decemviri  sacroruni^  Liv.  xl.  37.  the  auguriH  VaUr, 
Max,  viii.  2.  1.  and  in  particular,  the  ponttfex  ma^nmus^  Tacit. 
Jiiat.  ii.  91.  Gell.  ii.  28.  All  these  were  called  HONOJIATI, 
tiv.  x;xv.  5.  Ovid.  Pont,  i v.  5. 2.  or  Honort  homttati^  Sail.  Cat. 35. 
honoribus  konoratif  Vellei.  ii.  124.  Jionore  vel  honoribus  mii  Vlor* 
i.  13.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  and  therefore  tbe  law  which  was  derived 
from  their  edicts  was  also  called  JlTS  HONORARIUM,  But 
of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also 
called  ediciaf  but  usually  rtscripta.    See  p.  39. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts,  took  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state;  thus,  Consvles  ciim  wo$  prvnarias 
atque  ampliisimot  civiiaiis  multos  in  eomilium  advoc&ntHtf  de  co»* 
sUii  sententia  pronunci&nmt^  ^r,  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7.  and  sometimes 
-ot  one  another;  thus,  Cvm  coliegiim  prwtorium  tribuni  pUb.  adhi'- 
bHissentj  ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sententia  canstitueretur ;  coik- 
scripserunt  eommuniter  edicium,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  fW 
communUer  compohitum  fuerat,  solus  ediositf  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise 
called  Edictum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  suroipops,  it 
was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time;  and  then  what  was  called 
^ peremptory/  swnmons  was  given,  (EDICTUM  PEREMPTORI- 
IJM  dabatur^  qitod  diseeptaiionem  perimeret,  i.  e.  vlirA  tergiversan 
nan  pateretur^  which  admitted  of  np  farther  delay) ;  and»if  any 
one  neglected  it,  be  was  called  contumnwiouSf  and  lost  bis  cause. 
Sometimes  a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and 
was  called  Unum  pro  omnibus,  or  dnum  pao  tbtbos.  We  read 
of  the  senators  being  sun^moned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy}  by  an 
edict  of  the  praetor,  Liv.  xliii.  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  pr»tor  were  called  JNTERDICTA; 
as^  about  acquiring,  retaining,. or  recovering  the  ppssfsssion  of  a 
tiling;  Cic*  Gsem.  3.  ^4.  31.  Oral.  i.  10.  to  which  Cioeto  alludes, 
(hbanUu^f  ppssfs^umetn  qui/msvis  ivTEaBicTis  defei^4ammf  Fam- 
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yrii.  98.  also  about  restoring,  eifaibttiaf ,  or  prohibiting  a  thing; 
whence  Horace,  SaU  ii»  3.  917.  IirTCaDiCTO  Ante  (sc.  insane) 
omne  adimai  jtuprastor^  u  e.  btmis  interdicatf  the  praBtor  would 
take  from  him  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  liim 
a  curator,  Id.  Epist.  i.  ].  102.  accordirhgto  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  (qum  fariosis  tt  malt  rem  gerentAui  bonis  ijfTCaDici  iube* 
bat\  Cic.  dc  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  FRJETOR. 

T»s  prastor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  the  faecesy  Piaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  and  by  six 
lictors  without  tlie  city.  He  wore  the  toga  prmtextOj  which  he 
assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after 
having  offered  up  vows,  {votis  nuncupatis),  in  the  capitoK 

When  the  prsstor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Fhnan  or  Conri- 

tttath  on  a  TRIBUNAL^  (m,  or  o&etier  pro  tribunali)f  which  was 

a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold^  (suggestum  r.  -us),  in  which  was 

placed  the  Sdla  Cundis  of  the  praetor,  Cie.  Verr.  iii.  38.  Mart,  xi. 

99.  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set 

upright  before  him.     The  Tribunal  was  made  of  wood,  and 

moTeabie,  Cic.  in  Fat*  14.  Suei.  Cas.  84.  so  large  as  to  contain 

the  ASSESSORES,  or  connsel,  of  the  prsetor,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i. 

37.  and  others,  Brvt.  84.  in  the  form  of  a  square,  as  appears  from 

ancient  coins.     But  when  spacious  halb  were  erected  round  tlie 

Forum,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  called  BAS1LIC£,  or 

'  RtguB  sc*  (Bdts  vel.  />or<teti5.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Calig.  37.  Stat.  Silv. 

i.  I.  29.     (BofffXuw*  poU)  Zo9vm.  v.  2.  Joseph.  A.  xvii.  11.  from 

their  largeness  and  magnificence,  the  Trdwtal  in  them  seems  to 

baye  been  of  stone ;  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Vitrtn.  v. 

1.  tlie  two  ends  of  wliich  were  called  Comuat  Tacit.  Annal.  i. 

75;  or  Partes  Primores^  Suet.  Tib.  S3.  .  The  first  Basilica  at  Rome 

appears  to  have  t>eeh  built  by  M.  Forcius  Cato,  the  censor,  A. 

U.  566.  Iienoe  called  Portia^  Liv.  zxzix.  44.. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Prsetor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Gc.  Rose.  Am.  1 1.  as  also  did  the 
advocates,  Id.  de  Oral.  i«  62.  the  witnesses,  Id.  Ilacc.  10.  and 
hetirers,  Brut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Suhsellia  is  put  for  the 
act  of  judging,  Suet.  Mr.  17.  or  of  tdeading,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  8. 
ii.  33.  thus,  Versaius  in  utris^  $ubsetiiis  cum  summafama  etjide  ; 
i*  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Gc.  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subsellOs 
Alienus,  &c.  i:  e.  causidicusy  a  pleader,  in  CaciL  15.  For  such 
were  said  habitare  in  subsellOs^  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subseltiis  m  oHum 
te  conferre,  to  retire  from  pleading,  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 
The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,  (judida 

17 
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esercebani),  did  not  use  a  Tnibynalj  but  only  iubseUia ;  as  the 
tribunes,  plebeian  «dile8,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Asam.  m  Cic.  SumU 
Clattd.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  subielliaj  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  foi^ 
subsellii  judicatioj  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing,  Gc. 
Fam.  iiu  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c. 
thus,  senatoria  suhstUiay  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  stptena  subsellioy 
the  seats  of  the  EqtdteSf  Mart,  r,  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  whether  sil- 
ting or  walking;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE.ffKertofw, 
disctitere,  E  vel  DE  PLANO;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex 
itquo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  Csecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  nonpro,  vel  e  In- 
bunalh  aut  ex  avperiore  loco;  which  expressions  are  opposed  to 
the  former :  So  S/mt.  7V6. 33.  But  about  all  important  afiairs  he 
judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal:  whence. a^jue  Aae  a^eianltir  ts. 
conveniu  palam,  desellA  ac  de  loco  svperioref  Cic.  Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTkI  vel  mparitaree)  of  the  pne- 
tor,  besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  recorded  his 
proceedings,  {gut  acta  in  tabtdae  refirrent),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78.  k 
.79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaim- 
ed aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before 
noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  wheii  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or 
three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr.  de  ling*  Lai.  v.  9. 

4.  The  wmber  qf  PR£TORS  at  diff^ent  timet. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  were 
only  two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other  praetors  were  add- 
ed to  govern  them,  I49.  Epit.  26.  and  two  more  when  Hither 
and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued.  Id.  xxzii.  27.  &  28.  In  the 
year  571,  only  fo^r  praetors  were  created  by  the  Baebian  law, 
which  ordained,  that  six  praetors  and  four  should  be  created 
alternately;  Liv^  xl.  44.  but  Xhis  regulation  seems  not  to  have 
been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors,  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set 
out  for  their  prov  inces.  The  praetors  determined  their  province, 
as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement,  Liv.paesim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between  citi- 
sens  and  foreigner^  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xzxi.  1.  xxxv.  41. 
and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  ex* 
empted  from  military  service,  ItL  zxiii.  32. 
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The  praetor  UrbanuB  and  Perigrmus  administered  justice  only 
in  private  or,  lesser  causes;   but  in  public  or  important  causes, 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one 
or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  {jue  queBStiani  praes$ent,  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.   39.  qutererenU  quastiones  ptilicas  veljudicia  exercerentf 
Liv.  iv.   51.  xxxviii.  55.  Sailust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called 
QUJESITORES,or  QiuB^torefponcu/tt,  whose  authority  lasted  on- 
ly till  the  trial  was  over.    Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for 
holding  trials,  Liv.  ix.  36.    But  A.  U.  604.  it  was  determined, 
that  the  PrmUtr  Urbanm  and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  usual  jurisdictions;  and  that  the  four  other  prsetors 
sbould  during  their  magistracy  also  remain  in  the  city,  and  pre- 
side at  public  trials :  ^  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion,  (ie  rt- 
petvndis)  }  another,  concerning  bribery,  {de  amhitu);   a  third, 
concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  {de  majestate) ; 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury,  {de  peoda- 
to).      These  were  called  QUESTIONES  PERPETUiE,  Cic. 
BruU  26.  because  they  were  annually  assigned  {mandahantyr)  to 
particular  prietors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
jeBT,'(qu%  perpetud  exercerent)^  according  to  a  certain  form  pre- 
scribed by  law :  so  that  there  was  no  need,,  as  formerly,  of  mak- 
ing a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors  to* 
preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their  authority  when  the 
trial  was  ended.     But  still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious 
happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  them- 
selves, or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial;  and  then 
they  were  said  extra  ordmem  qumrere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius^ 
for  violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deo,  or  Good  God* 
de^,  Cic.  AtU'u  13. 14.  Si  16.  and  of  Milo,  fpr  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  Cic.  pro  MU.  &c. 

Li.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  guc^Uanet  perpetiuBj  by 
adding  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimineftusi^  concerning  forgers 
of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c» 
ie  SICARIIS  et  YENEFICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person 
with  weapons  or  poison ;  et  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account 
he  created  two  additional  prsetors,  A.  U.  672;  sqme  say  four* 
Julius  Csesar  increased  the  number  of  praetors,  fim  to  ten,  A. 
V.  707.  Dio.  xlii.  51.  then  to  fourteen.  Id.  xliii.  47.  afterwards 
to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  Tacit.  Hist.  iu.  37.     Under  the  ^riuim^'r^ 
there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year,  JDto.  xlviii.  43.  53.    Augus- 
tus reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten ;  xliii.  32.  but 
^(ter^vards  made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  orig.jttr.  ii.  28.     Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death, 
'innd.  t  14.     Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and 
sometimes  sixteen,  JDio.  Iviii.  20.    Claudius  added  two  pnetors 
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for  the  cognizance  of  trusU,  {jm  defiieicommmisjus  JUcermtyM 
The  number  then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
die  prastors  were  conferred  on  the  praftetus  pratorioy  and  other 
magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course 
sunk  in  their  importance ;  under  Yalentinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three ;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty 
name,  {kiane  nomm)^  Boeth.  de  consol.  pbilos.  iii.  4.  waa  at 
last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under  Justinian. 

III.  CENSORS. 

TWO  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  taking  aa 
account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  ^eir 
fortunes,  {censui  agendo);  whence  they  were  called  CEN$0- 
RBS»  Iav.  ei  Ft9i.  (CsNsbRy  ad  cujus  cefmonemi  id  ett  arbitrntmt 
cenieretur  popiduit  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  coftsuls,  being 
engaged  in  wars  abroad,  or  commotions  at  home,  had  no  leisure 
for  that  business,  {non  tonsulibui  optra  eratf  sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis 
Don  vacabat  id  negotium  ogere)  ;  the  centui  bad  been  intermitted 
for  17  years,  Liv.  iii.  93.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continoed  in  office  for  five  years,  lUdm 
Qut  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  £miiius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years;  but  that  their  power 
sliould  continue  only  a  year  and  a  balf,.(£s  qyinginnali  amtuaac 
stmettrii  cenmra  facta  est)^  Liv.  iv.  24.  i^.  33*  . 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity;  at  first  only  from  the  patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first 
tmbeian  censor  was  C»  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  also 
had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Afterwards 
a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a 
plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Iav.  EpU. 
59.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censors,  who  bad  neither 
been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  and  11.  but  not  so  after 
the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Augus- 
tus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRIVATI),  Dio.  liv. 
e.  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides  him  being  called 
by  that  name,  Vdl.  ii.  99.  SmU  TacU.  et  PUn.  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards  it 
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became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject  to 
them,  (ctnswriius  iukjectit  Liv.  iv«  24*)  Hence  the  censorship  is 
called,  by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  preferments  {omnium  Aono- 
rum  apex,  vel  foitigvum^)  in  Cat.  Maj.  and  by  Cicero,  nuge^tra 
jntdoris.  ti  .modeHim^  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed 
mor^ honeijrable  than  that  of  Consul^  as  appears  from  ancient 
coins  and  statues :  and  it  was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of 
nobiiiiy,  to  be  sprung  from  a  censorian  family,  VaUr.  viii.  13. 
Taint.  Ann.  iii.  28.  Hitt.  i\\.  9.    . 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes, 
and  to  inspect  t|^e  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  leg.  iii.  3. 

The  censors  took  the  census  in  the  Campue  Martius*    Seat* 
ed  in^Ji&eir  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other 
officers*  they  ordered  the  citizens^  divided  into  their  classes  and 
centurfes,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  lAv.  xxix.  37«  to  be  called 
(citart)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their 
fortunes,  femily,  kc.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servins 
TuUius  (^See  p.  89).    At  the  same  Ume  they-reviewed  the  senate 
and  eqaestrian  order,  supplied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and 
infticted  various  marks  of  disgrace  {notas  inurebant)  on  those 
who  desesved  it.    A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  senate* 
house,  {senatu  movtbant,  vel  ejiciebant),  (see  p.  2}.)  weqtus  they 
deprived  of  his  public  horse,  (equum  admebant)  (see  p.  42.)  and 
any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honourable  to  a 
less  honourable  tribe,  {tribu  movebani)}  of  deprived  him  of  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  (mrarium  for 
ciebani,  Liv«  Qui  per  hoc  non  estet  in  Albo  centurUE  nice,  sedad  hoc 
tss4t  civis  $antttm9  ui  pro  capiU  $uo  iribiUi  nomine  sera  pendent, 
Ascon.  in.Cic^)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabutas  Canr 
tjiMj   vel  inter  CcBriies  refer ebaniy  i.  e.  jur9  suff'ragii  privabant ; 
GelU  xvi.  W.  Strab.  v.  p»  220.     Hence  CcmtecerA  digni^  worth- 
less persons,  Horat.  Ep*  i.  6.  65*  But  this  last  phrase  does  not 
often  occur.     Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use  Xrariumfa' 
cere  ;  in  vel  inter  ararios  referre.     This  mark  of  disgrace  was  also 
iniicted  on  a  senator  or  an  equea^  and.  was  Ifien  always  added  to 
the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ;  thus,  Cemores  Ma*' 
nercum,  ^ut  fucrut  dictator^  iribn  movermU,  ociuplieatofue  cemt^ 
(u  e.  having  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate  eight  times  more 
than  it  ought,  that  thus  be  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times 
Bfcore  tribute),  mrariwn  fecerunt,  Liv.  iv,  24.  Omnts,  quos  senatu 
moverun/,  jjuibusque  equon  ademerunt,  mrarioe  fecerufU,  et  irihu  mo* 
verurU,  xlii.  10.     The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometime^ 
^reeabout  their  powe];9  in.this  respect ;  Claudius  negabat,  Stf" 
fragii  latumiminjussu  poptdi  censorem  ctdquam  homini  aSnere  posse.  ^ 
^eque  mim  si  trUm  movere  possety  qwtd  Hi  nihil  cUiwt  quam  imfters 
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jvbere  tribumf  Uio  omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  iribubuf  emoverepoise :  id  tiU 
ctvUatem  liberiatemque  eriperet  non  ubi  centtaiur  Jinir^^  sed  ctnsu  «e- 
ctwtere.     Hmc  inter  ipso$  discqf>tataf  <^c.  Liv.  xlv*  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what 
evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper ;  but,  when 
they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  coromoDly  annexed  a  rea- 
son to  their  censure,  Liv,  xxxix.  42*  which  was  called  SUB- 
SCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cic.pro  Clueni.  43.  &44.  Sometimes 
an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  PluimreL 
in  T.  Q.  Flamin. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  inflictii^ 
any  censure,  (ut  alter  de  sentUu  moveri  velit^  alter  retineai:  v$  aiUr 
in  ararios  referri,  out  tribu  m^oeri  jubeatj  alter  vetet,  Cic.  ibid. 
Tres,  ejeeti  de  senatu  ;  retimdi  quoidam  Lepidus  a  callega  proBterkotf 
Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  stigmatize  one  another,  Lir. 
xxlx.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrol- 
led by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  censors,  {ex  formula  ab  Ramanis  censonbus  data),  and 
an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv.  xxix,  15* 
So  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condi- 
tion of  the  whoJe  empire,  Und.  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  were  said,  ctnnan  agere  vei  habere ;  Cbmserb  populi 
dviiates,  ioboles^familioif  peeunidsque,  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Rtferre  m 
censum;  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor*  i.  6.  or,  cenmi  atcribere^  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  51  •  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an 
estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  said  Censeri  modum  agri^  man' 
cipia^pecuniasj&c.BC.secundianyeXguodadt  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  s.  80. 
Projiteri;  in  censvmdeferre  vel  dedicare^  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec«  Ep.  95. 
ahnos  deferre  vcl  censeri :'  thus,  CL.  annos  census  est  Qaudii  Obso- 
ris  censuri  7.  Fullonius  Bonemiensis ;  idque  collatis  ccnsibui  qucs 
ante  detuleratf  verum  apparuit^  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes 
also  censere ;  thus,  Prcedia  censerSf  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's 
farms,  Cic.  Flacc.  33.  Liv^  xiv.  15.  Pradia  censui  censendo,  sc. 
apta  ;  i.  e.  quorum  census  censeri,  preiium  autimari  ordinis  ei  tri- 
buHi  camA potest ;  farms,  of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid. 
Hence  censeri^  to  be  valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estima* 
tion;  Cic.  Arch.  6.  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  \\.  15.  2.  Senec. 
Ep*  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De  quo  qenseriSf  amicus^  from  whom  or  on 
whose  account  you  are  valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  8.  ull.  Privatus 
Ulis  CENSUS  erat  brevis^  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat. 
Od.  iii^  15.  13.  exiguusj  Ep.  i.  1.  43<  tenuis^  Id.  7.  76.  Equestris, 
V.  -terj  the  fortune  of  an  Eqwesi  CCCC.  millia  nwnmdm^  400,000 
sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  Senatorms^  of  a  senator,  Suet.  Vesp. 
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17.  H&mo  sine  cemu,  Cic.  Place*  63.  Ex  cemu  irilnUa  coir/erre, 
Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Ctitwmttjor  cemuj  Horat.  Sau  iu  3. 323.  Dat 
cmme  ktnwres^  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8. 5t.  CewuM  partus  psr  vulnera^ 
a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  0.  Derwitert  tsnmrn  in  visctra^ 
i.  e.  bona  obliguirirt^  to  eat  up,  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Rtmani  ctnsus 
jpoptdi,  the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii.  167.  Breves  extenders  census,  to 
make  a  small  fortune  go  far,  MarUei*  zii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries, 
according  to  th^  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  tiie  old, 
tvhen  it  was  necessary,  lAv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They  let  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  taxes,  (see  p.  75.)  and  the  regulations  which  they 
prescribed  to  the  farmers-general  {mandpibus  v.  puhlicams)  were 
called  L^e$  vel  TaHndm  CensoruZy  Cic.  Veil,  iii,  6.  in  Rull.  L  2. 
Polyh.  -vx.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  And  re- 
pairing the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticos,  &c.  (opera 
publica  e^ificanda  et  rtficienda  REDEMPTOAIBUS  localant)} 
which  they  examined  when  finished,  (prebaverunti  i.  e.  recte  et 
esc  ordine  facta  esse  prmvn/ciaoerunt) ;  and  caused  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  {saria  tecia  exigebant,  sc.  et.)  Lit.  iv.  22.  xl.  51. 
xlii.-3.  xlv.']5.  The  expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  exe 
cuting  these  works,  were  called  Ultbotributa,  Liv.  xxxix.  44« 
xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  I.  Hence  Ultrotributa  locare,  to  let 
them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  suin  for  executing  them ;  conducercf 
to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making 
the  public  roads,  bridges,  aquoeducts,  &c.  Liv.  ix.  29.  &  43.  xli. 
37.  They  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public 
sacrifices,  Plutarch  in  Cat.  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curuie 
magistrates,  Liv.  xxiv.  18.  Fest.  in  voc.  Equi  Curules:  also 
about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  had 
failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.  Plin.  x.  22.  s.  20. 
laSx.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  eare  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  8.     And  if  any  one  refused  to 
obey  their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects 
'  till  he  made  payment,  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands, 
Uv.  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46.  xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyh.  vi.  10.  Hence  the 
^nate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases^  {locationts  inducebant). 
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when  tbe^  disapprored  of  them,  Id.  sxxix.  44.    For  the  senate 
bad  the  chief  direction  in  ail  these  matters,  ihid. 

The  censor  bad  no  right  lo  propose  laws,  or  lay  anything'  be- 
fore the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or  praetor, 
or  a  tribune  of  the  commons^  PHn*  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  17.  Ltp.  loc^ 

tit* 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  pnbUc  crimes,  or 
to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  onlf  to  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  and  of  less  Importance ;  as,  if  one  did  not  culti- 
vate his  ground  properly,  OdL  iv.  13.  if  an  equ/ts  did  not  take 
proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Ikcuria  or  impMlia^ 
ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for  which  was 
called  jES  uxorium,  Festu^;  or  contracted  debt  without  cause^ 
kc.  Vakr.  Max.  \\.  9,  and  particularly,  if  any  one  had  not  be- 
haved with  sufficient  bravery  in  war;  lAv.  xxiv.  IIT.  or  was  of 
dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Ctuent.  47. ;  above  all,  if  a  person  had 
violated  his  oath,  Liv.  Und.  et  Cic.  Off.  iii/Sl.  GtU.  wit  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence, 
(causam  dicere)\  Liv,  loc.  cit.  ^ 

The  sentence  of  the  censors,  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSO- 
RIA  ye\  judicium  censons}^  only  affected  the  rank  and  character 
of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMINIA, 
(quddin  nomine  tantwn^}.  e.  dignitate  vers<ibatur)j  and  in  later 
times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush, 
(nihil  fere  damnato  afferebat  prater  ruborenij  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  dec5ision  of  a  court  of 
law,  '{non  pro  re  judicatd  hahehatur);  but  might  be  either  taken 
off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we 
find  C.  Gasta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censon, 
A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  histrum  himself  made  censor,  Cie%  pro 
Cluent.  42.  See  p.  22.  Sometimes  the  senate  added  force  to  the 
feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,  {irierti  censoria  nata)^  by  .their 
decree,  which  imposed  an  additional  punishment,  Iai>.  xiciv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Lw. 
xxiii.  22.  &  23.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  Inter- 
mitted for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic, 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  lo 
a  (rial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
Liv,  XXV.  43.  xliii.  15.  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a 
censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison.  Id.  ix.  34.  and  even  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Id  epit.  59.  Plin.  vii.  44.  s.  45. 
but  both  were  prevented  by  tjicir  colleagues,  Hid.  43.  s.  45. 
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Tiro  things  were  peculiar  to  the  oeiMore.^]  •  No  one  could  be 
elected  a  lecoiil  one  to  that  office,  according  to  tke  law  of 
C.  Uartiuf  Rutilua,  who  refuied  a  second  censorship  when  con- 
ferred OB  him,  hence  siniamed  CENSORINUS,  Vkler.  Mas.  ir» 
I. — ^2.  If  one  of  the  eensors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in 
his  room ;  but  his  sunriving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
office,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  bad 
happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  pbuse, 
in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  tlie  Gauls,  li9.  t. 
31.vi.l27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  tlie  ommti^  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  aotbiog 
through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  uprightly;  and 
when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  had  done 
so.  Then  going  4ip  to  the  treasnrv,  (in  mrnrium  aec^^ideniet)^ 
they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had  made  mrarU^  Im.  xxix.  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {f\M!moria  pAlxca 
rtc€n$umi9f  toMU  ptAlieii  mfruta)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs,  Ck.  pro  Mil.  V.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ecrred  with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dianjfi.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Farr.  LaU  L*  ^*  d« 
after  the  cm»m  was  finished,  offinred  a  solenui  sacrifice  {Uminm 
Candida)  in  the  Campus  Martius.    See  p.  91. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tribune- 
ship  of  Cloditts,  A.  U.  M5.  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordering  that 
no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  unless  he  had 
been  formally  accused  suod  condeoMied  by  both  censors,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  4ie 
censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702. 
Jlecon.  inCic.  Dia*  id.  ST. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ;  but 
die  chief  duties  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves, 
or  by  odier  magistrates. 

Julius  Csesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (reeensym  p^puli 
tgit),  after  a  new  manner,  an  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses,  (vicatm  per  dominos  %n8ularum\  Suet- 
Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  of 
corn  from  the  public,  ibid,  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  for- 
mer times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv.  ii.  34,  and  afterwards,  by  th^ 
iaw  of  Clodius,  for'nougbt,  Cie.pro  Sext.  25.  Ascan.  in  Cic.  • 

18 
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Julius  CsMar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  mo- 
rals of  the  citizens  Tor  three  years,  /)to«  xliii.  14.  under  (he  title 
of  PRiEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus,  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dio*  xliv. 
5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on 
Pompey  in  bis  third  consulship,  (eorrigendis  moribus  deleelus)^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  SueL 
Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  pow- 
er as  Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,. according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  liii.  IT.  liv.  2.  10.  &  30.  according  to  Suetonius  for 
life,  (rec^t  ei  morum  Ugumque  rfgimen  perptlicum)^  Suet.  Aug. 
27.  under  the  title  of  JMAGISTER  MORUM,  Fast..  Com. 
Hence  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  I  • 

Cum  tot  eustineas,  ac  tanta  negotia  soluSf 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteriSy  moribus  orneSf 
Legibus  emendeSj  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor.  Suet.  27.  al* 
though  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  and  Ovid  says. 
of  him,  sic  agitur  censura,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those  of  the 
Flavian  family,  but  roost  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan,  PHol 
Paneg.  4d.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned,  Dio.  liiL 
18. 

Tiberiuf  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time,  (non  id 
tempus  censura).  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  S3.  It  was  therefore  intermit- 
ted during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of 
his  successor* 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vitel- 
lius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  Suet. 
Claud.  16.  Vit.  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus;  A,  U.  827.  Swt. 
Vesp.  8.  Tit.  6.  but  never  after.  Censorinus  de  die  not.  18.  says, 
that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times  during  650, 
or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution  under  Servius  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  Mas  totally  discontinued, 
tfttrf. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome 
at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate,  Trebell.  PolHo. 
tn  Valer, 
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,     IV.  TRIBUNES  oftht  Piople. 

'pilE  plebeians  being  oppressed  bj;  the  pdtricianson  aceount 
-^  of  debt,  Liv,  ii.  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius, 
made  a  secession  to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer^ 
three  miles  from  Rome;  A.  U.  260.  ibiA,  32.  nor  oonld  they  be 
prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained  Trom  the  patricians  a 
remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were  insolvent,  and  liberty  to 
such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve  their  creditors;  and  like- 
wise that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates  of  their 
own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred  and 
inviolable,  {sacrosaneii),  Liv.iii.  33.  &55.  Dionys.  vi.89.  They 
were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  L 
iv«  14.  because  they  were  at  first  created  from  the  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created.  Ore.  pro  Corn.  1.  at  the 
assembly,  by  cttruBy  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  col- 
leagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were  first 
elected  at  the  domitia  Trihuta;  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten  tri- 
bunes were  created;  Liv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class,  which 
number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune  unless  first  adopted  inta 
a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius,  the  enemy  of 
Cicero j  pro  Dom,  16.  Suet.  JtU.W.  At  one  time,  however,  we 
find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected  tribunes;  Liv, 
iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian  sediie, 
whose  father  bad  borne  a  curule  office,  and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxr. 
19.  rior  whose  father  was  a  captive,  ixviii.2l. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the 
plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Aiinian  law,  some  think 
A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune,  who  was  not  « 
senator,  GelL  xiv.  8.  SueU  Aug.  10.  And  we  read,  that  when 
there  were  no  senatorial!  candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers 
of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the 
Equitesj  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26. 30.  But  others  think,  that 
the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  those  who  were  made  tri- 
bunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and  did  not  prescribe  any 
restriction  concerning  their  election.  See  Manuiius  de  legg.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  sena- 
tor had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  {jus  tri- 
%UHaius  petendi),  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  comiiia  for 
elecfing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called  sors  co» 
^itiorwny  ibid.    After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri,  when  there 
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were  do  tribunes,  the  PinUiftx  Maximw  presided  at  their  elee- 
tioD,  c.  54.  If  tbe  assembly  was  broken  up  (n  cmnitia  dirempta 
ts8ent\  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were 
created  might  choose  {c96pUirt)  coltei^nes  for  themselves  to  Gom«- 
plete  the  number^  c.  ^5.  But  a  law  was  inifiiediately  passed  by 
one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  Cor  tbe  future,  which  enacted, 
<'  That  he  who  presided  Aould  continue  the  comUiOy  and  recall 
*<  the  tribes  to  give  their  yotes^  till  ten  were  elected,  ihid. 

Tbe  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  oiSce  the  10th  of  De- 
cember,  (anie  diem  ^sar <um  Idm  D$c€mbrisyf  because  the  first  tri- 
bunes were  elected  on  that  day,  Lw.  xxxix*  62.  Dionys.  vi.  89. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says^  it  was  on  the  5th 
(wmis  DBcembris)j  in  proaein.  Yerr.  10.  But  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  so ;  for, Cicero  himself  on  that  day  calls  Cato  tribmvM 
duignatua^  pro  Sext.  38. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pratexia^  nor  had  they  any  exter** 
nal  mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  stclor^  who 
went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a 
carriage*  do.  Phil.  ii«  24.  Plult.  Quttsu  Rmn.  81.  Whe»  they 
administered  justice,  they  had  no  trilnmalf  but  "bat  on  subs^Him  os 
benches^  Abcoh.  in  Cic.  They  had,  however,  on  all  occamns, 
a  right  of  precedency ;  and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in 
their  presence,  PHn.  Ep.  i.  93. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited*  14  con- 
sisted in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dim^t.  vii.  I7«  and  was  ex- 
IM^essed  by  the  word  VETO,  /  fnrbid  iu  They  had  only  the 
right  of  seizing  but  not  of  summoning ;  {jfrektMi&nem^  $ed  wm 
voeaiionem  habtbani)^  GelU  xlii.  12.  Their  office  was  only  to  as** 
sist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magistrates ;  {AwnUij 
n^  fmnt^  jti$  d^kim  UK  fote^tati)^  Liv.  ii.  35«  vi.  3J.  Hence 
they  were  said*  eajH  prit<tUj  $ine  impiri^f  sme  magistratu^  ii.  56. 
not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  m^istrates>  Plutarch^  in 
Corud*  et  ^nsU  R^m.  81.  as  they  were  afterwards,  Ltv.  iv.  2. 
Sail.  J^g.  87.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  sen- 
ate.   See  p.  31. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such 
a  degree,  that  under  pretext  o(  defeifding  the  rights  of  tbe  peo- 
ple>  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered 
the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v.  12.  the  enlisting  of  soldiers  iv. 
1.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates^  which  they  did  at  one  time 
for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put  a  negative  (tmttrce- 
dere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances  of  the 
people ;  die.  pro  MiL  6«  lAt.  xlv.  21.  i^o/y6.  vi.  14.  and  a  single 
tribune  by  his  VETO,  couM  stop  the  proceedings  of  all  tbe 
other  magbtrates,  ifhioh  Cs&sar  calls  •x^mmmjw  (r^un^orum,  de 
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BelK  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iir.  6.  &  48.  vL  35.  Such  was  tlie 
force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey  it,  whether  m^ 
gistrate  Or  private  person,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  led 
to  prison  by  a  vialor;  or  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial  be* 
fore  the  people;  as  a  violater  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tri^ 
bunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain,  (m  mli* 
nan  cog€r€)^  Plin.  Ep.  i*  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3«  4.  PkUmrch.  m  JHurip^ 
They  Srai  began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to 
their  trial  before  the  Camiiia  TrUnUmi  as  they  did  Coriolanus, 
Dvonyi.  vii.  66. 

If.aay  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  ae« 
cursed^  {(uicti)^  an4  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Di* 
ony^.  vi*  89.  vii.  IT*  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  they  car« 
ried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed  a 
right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their  provinces ; 
PltUmrch*  tb  Cnu9.  Dia*  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to  pull  Tictorloos 
generals  from  their  triumphal  chariots,  Cicwro  LmL  14.  They 
stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  od  trials,  Liv.  iii.  25. 
Ctc.  PkU.iu  2k  in  FafM.  14«  and  hindering  the  execution  of  a 
sentenee  ;  Cic*  de  prov,  tons.  8.  Iavb  xxxviii.  60.  They  some- 
times ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even  the  consuls  them- 
selves, to  prison,  Lw.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  Ejpii.  48.  6d.  CJic.  in  Fmin.  9. 
&  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  (as  the  EpAen  at  LacedaBmon  did  their 
kings^  A*^.  in  Pam.  3.  whom  the  tribunes  at  Borne  resemble^ 
Cic.  de  Ltgg.  iii.  7.  &  9.)  Hence  it  was  said,  Daivm  9ub  jvgum 
trikuniiitz  potaUUis  tonmdatwnfuitBf^  Liv.  iv.  26, 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  uid  against  it,  Liv.  xlv.  21. 
The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  Uie  power  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,  (e  tM^ 
•rt6«cnortfln),  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest, 
Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  85,  but  those,  who  did  so,  might  after- 
wards be  brought  to  trial  before  the  people  by  their  colleagues, 
Uv.  V.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats, 
to  withdraw  his  negative,  (tnierec^noae  dtmttrt)^  or  he  demand* 
ed  time  to  consider  it,  {notten  $ibi  ad  delibera$uhan  pottUanit^  S4 
fHtero  die  monm  nullam  esiefaciunm)^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic. 
IV.  2.  Fam.  viii«  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial 
power  to  oppose  him,  Cms.  de  Bdl.  Civ.  i.  5.  Ctc.  PhiL  iL  21?  4^ 
22.  (See  p.  37*)  from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q. 
Cassias  Longinus,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio 
ind  CceUus,  fled  from  the  city  to  Cassar  into  Gaul ;  and  afford* 
ed  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the  riv^r  Rubicon,  which  was  the 
^undary  of  his  province^  and  of  leading  his  arssy  !•  Aomi^ 
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Md.  Dio.  xVu  3.  Appian.  BdL  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  CirV, 
p.  I'll.  Lucan.  i.  273. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting    the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIPrXO, 
Gc.  Ait.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33.  Ccus.  de  Bell.  Cio.  i.  32.  and  of   *-o- 
moving  them  from  their  office,  (a  republicA  remavcndij  i.  e.  curia 
etforoHnterdicendi),  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iil.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  16.  as 
they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  Und.  &  Cic.  PhU*  xiii-    9. 
On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune  to  prison,  I>io. 
xl.  45.  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all  order  was  violated, 
ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Idv.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dicUtoc  was  appointed,  vi. 
38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Diatn/^ 
viii.  87.  and  a  mile  around  it;  (neaut  enim  pravocatumem  esse  lonr 
gius  ah  urbe  mille  passuum)^  Li  v.  iil.  20,  unless  when  they  were 
sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they  mighty 
in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome,  {j  ure  $acrosanct(B  pote$tatis}9 
Liv.  zxix.  20. 

•The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pemoctare) 
in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above*  one  whole  day  out  of  town, 
except  during  the  JPcrtcc  LatinoB^  Dionys.  vtii^  87.  and  their  doors 
were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to 
receive  the  requests  and  complaints  of  the  wretched,  GtiL  iii. 
2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuni.     Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  {eos  appellabant,  vel  ayxUium  tm- 
plorabant\  said  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi  auxilio  si* 
Tis.     The  tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  erimus,  vel  non  erimus^ 
Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  Or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  {ctm  in  consi- 
lium sccessiisent)^  one  of  their  number  declared,  {ex  sva  coUrga- 
rumque  senteniia  vel  pro  collegio  pronunciavit)^  Se  intercederc, 

vd  NON  INTERCEDERE,   OUt   MORAM    FACERE    COmttiis^    ddectuU    &C. 

Also,  sE  NON  PA8SUROs7<^em /erri  vel  abrogari;  relationem  fieri 
de^  &c.  Prontmtiant  placere,'  &c.*  This  was  called  DECRE- 
T!9M  tribunorum^  Liv.  iii.  VS.  ^  alibi  passim.  Thus;  Medio  de- 
cretojus  auxilii  sui  expediunt^  exert  their  right  of  intercession  by 
a  moderate  decree,  ib.  •  « 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de- 
creed, was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretuw,  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
41.    If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced 
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his  decree;   thus,  Tib.  QrHcckus  Ua  deerevit:  Quo  minus  bx  bo- 
nis   L.  SciPIOXlS    QUOD  JUDICATUtf  SIT,    REDIGATUR,  SE  NON  IN^ 

TERCEDEKK  prjitori.     U  Scipionkm  mon  PASSURUM  in 

CARCKRK    KTIN  VIXCULlS  ESSE,    MITTIQUE  EUM  SE   JUBERE,  lAv* 

xxxviii.  po. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  cotniiia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii,  10.  fy  55.  (See  p.  106.)  They 
also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A,  U.  298. 
Diortt/s,  X.  31.  Cic.  deLegg.  iii.  10.  of  dismissing  it,  when  as- 
sembled by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i\.  and  of  making  a 
motion,  although  the  consuls  were  present.  Civ.  Phil.  vii.  l.pro 
Sext.  IK  They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  censors  In  the 
choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ha- 
rangues to  them,  {concionem  advooAani  yelpopidum  ad  concionem)^ 
Gell.  xii.  14.     ^y  the  ICILIAN  law  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  Ditmys. 
vii.  I  r.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  37.  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in 
th^  assemblies  summoned  by  them,  without  their  permission: 
Hence  concionem  dare^  to  grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2. 
in  coneionem  ascenderCy  to  mount  the  rosiroy  ibid,  concionem  habere^ 
to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  ap  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so, 
in  concionem  venire^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  40.  in  concionem  vocare^  Si  in 
condone  stare;  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47.  but  to  hold  an  assembly  forjrot- 
ing  about  any  thing,  was,  habere  comitia^  vel  AGERE  cumpopulo, 
GeU.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  con- 
suls themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.  and  sometimes  would  not  per-  * 
mit  thera  to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  119.)  They  could  bring  any 
one  before  the  assembly,  {ad  concionem  \el  in  condone  producere)^ 
and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic. 
m  Vaiin.  10.  Pis.  6.  fy  7.  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Dio.  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues,  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most 
pernicious  laws.  • 

The  laws,  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  i^otit 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LEGES 
AGRARI^),  Iav.  \\^4\.  iv.  48.  vi.  II.  Cic.  m  Rull—nbout  the 
distribution  of  corn  at  a  l6w  price,  or  for  nought',  {Leges  FRU- 
MENTARIiE  vel  annonarice);  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic.  ad  He- 
fenn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  S5.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — and  about  the  diminu- 
tion of  interest,  {de  kvando/wnore)^  and  the  abolition  of  debts, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  nods  (abulis ; — leges  FOENE- 
»RES),  Liv.Yi.27.  4r35.  vii.  16.  ^  42.xxxy.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  23). 
•  See  p.  58. 
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But  these  popalar  lawv  were  UMiaUy  joined  bj  the  trilwiid 
witfa  otheiv  req^ecimg  the  aggrudisement  of  tbemselvee  aa^ 
their  arder,  Ltt.  wL  66.4^  39*  and  when  the  latter  were  grants 
ed,  the  former  were  oikeo  droppedt  c.4SL  At  iaat,  hQwereit 
after  great  struggles,  the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  ple- 
beians to  all  the  oflSees  of  the  state. 

The  gorernjoent  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  egud*- 
hrium.  There  was  no  ebstniction  to  merit,  and  the  moei  de- 
serving were  promoted*  The  nepublic  was  managed  for  several 
ages  with  qeiet  and  moderation,  (flatiiimoiaUqut*)  But  wfaca 
wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  a?aifce  had  seized  all 
ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  ihe  more 
wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patridans,  and  they  in  C0njii&ctio& 
engrossed  all  ihe  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  The 
body  of  the  people  were  oppressed;  and  the  tribasses,  ^tber 
overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  it; 
or  rather  pei&ps  their  interposition  was  disregarded,  SMai. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  under* 
tool^  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  op> 
pressioa  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ardour, 
and  not  being  sufficient!  j  supported  by  the  multitude,  they  fell 
a  sacrifiee  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tri* 
bune,  was  slain  in  the  eapitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his  couan 
Scipio  Nasica,  Pantifix  Maximusj  at  their  head;  A.  U.  620,  Jlf^ 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  {.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1.  and  Caius,  a  few  yean 
after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaughter- 
ed a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SaUmU  Jug.  16.  k  4S. 
This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at 
different  times  deluged  the  state,  Ajman.  ibid,  u  349.  Veil.  \u  3. 
From  this  period,  when. arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with 
impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force 
to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of 
Eoman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discottraged  others  from  espousing 
the  ^ause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which*  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever,  Scllust.  Jug.  81. 

But  in  the  Jugurthiae  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruptioD 
of  the  nobility,  the  republic  bad  been  basely  betrayed,  the  ple- 
beians, animated  by  ihe  boid  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Mem- 
foiiis,  regained  the^ascendancy,  AzcL  40.  65.  73.  4r  84.  The 
contest  betwixt  the  two  orders  was  renewed ;  but  the  people 
being  misled  and  abused  by  their  fovourite,  the  faithless  and  am' 
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bilious  Marius,  Di^.fri^gment.  xxziv.  94.  the  nobilHy  again  pre- 
vailed under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged^  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  "  That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  propose  laws,"  Liv.  Efi$.  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  413.  but 
should  only  retain  the  right  of  intercession,  CiB$.  de  BM*  Civ.  i. 

6.  (injtiriafaciendapotestaiemadtmitf  auxUiiferendirdiquii)^  which 
Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  9* 

fiut  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  obtained 
the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  ^5con.  in  Ctc  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683.  all  their  former  powers; 
Sail.  Cat.  38.  Ctc.  in  Vtrr^  i.  15.  de  Legg.  iii.  11.  a  thing,  which 
Ceesar  strenuously  promoted,  SueU  Jul.  5. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men  as 
the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Clicked  by  a  hired  mob,  (a  cauductd 
plebe  stipati)^  they  determined  every  thing  by  force.  They  made 
and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure^  Cie.  in  Pit.  4.  pro  SexL  25. 
They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  t&^gs  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands  on  those  who 
purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  6.  10. 24. 26. 
{^c.  pro  Dom.  8.  Si  20.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  con- 
verted into  vsenes  of  violence  and  massacre;  and  t^p  most  daring 
always  prevailed,  Ctc.  pro  Sext.  36.  36.  37.  38.  ^c.  Dio.  xxxix. 

7.  8.  &c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses^  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  his  country;  (see  p.  141)  having  at 
last  become  roaster  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced 
that  poftver,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  ^lere  name ;  and 
Heprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  (poiestate privavit)  at  pleasure, 
Suet.  M.  79.  Dio.  xliv.  10.  Veil.  \\.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself 
for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  li.  19.  the  exercise^f  it 
by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an 
absolute  mornRhy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established.  Suet. 
Aug.  27.  Thdt.  Arm.  iii.  56.  This  pover  gave  him  the  right  of 
holding  the  senate,  Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  28.)  of  assembling  the 
people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  o^ses,  Dio.  li.  f^.  It  also 
rendered  bis  person  sacred  and  inviolable ;  so  that  it  became  a 
capital  crime  (crimen  MAJESTATIS)  to  injure  him  in  word  or 
deed,  I>io.\m^\7'  which,  under  the  succeoltog  emperors,  served 

19 
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as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers  of  the  first  men  in  the  state, 
and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMEN- 
TA  REGNI),  Tacit.  Jinnal.  iii.  38.  SutU  Tih.  58.  &  61.  Mr.  35. 
Hence  this  among  oth\sr  powers  used  to  be  conferred  oo  the 
Emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn 
Occasions;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Trib%mitia  poieMUUe 
donati,  Capitol,  in  M.  Anton — ^Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  39.) 
Hence  also,  the  years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years 
of  their  tribunitian  power,  Die.  iiii.  17.  which  are  found  often 
marked  on  ancient  coins;  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January, 
nor  from  the  10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  day  on  which 
the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  from  the  day  on  which 
they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although 
they  retained  only  the  sliadow  of  their  former  power,  (intmcm 
rnnhram  et  sine  honore  iwrnen),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10.  &  95. 
Tapit.  1.  77.  xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with  other  ancient  offices. 


V.  MDILES. 


T 


HE  Mdiles  we|p  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  (a 
cura  aedium).* 

The  JSdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

T\^o  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  ia 
the  Comitin  iCuriata^  at  tk^  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine 
certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  tbeoH 
Dtony*.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other 
inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  iEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patrici^n^ 
A.  U.  38r,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv,  vi,  42.     They 
were  first  chojo^  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  ' 
but  afterwards,  promiscuouaty  from  both,  lAv.  vii.  I.  at  the* 
Comitia  TrUnaa^  Gell.  nri.  9. 

The  curule  sediies  wore  the  toga  prcstexta^  had  the  right  of 
imaf  es,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in 
the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sellf^urulis^  when 
they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had'lRij:  name,  i6. 
Whereas  the  plebeian ^iles  sat  on  benches,  Ascoff.  in  Cic.  but 
they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTI),  as  the  tribunes,  /fe#<iw. 
Xrtr.  iii.  55.         *" 

The  office  of  the  aediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  dc 
Leg^.  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatre%  b^thBJmsilictty 
porticos,  aqasBducts,  common-sewers,  public  ioftdfi}  4Bb«  espe- 
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cially  when  there  were  no  censors:  also  of  private  buildings, 
lest  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occa* 
sion  danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took  care  of  provi- 
sions, markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those  things  which 
were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and  if  they  were  not  good, 
they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Phut.  Rud.  ii.  3. 
42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measures,  JuvenaL  x.  101. 
They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  663*  They  restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x. 
37.  They  fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  character,  after 
being  condemned  by  the  senate  or  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85. 
Liv.  X.  31.  xxy;«  2.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  reli- 
gious ceremonies  were  introduced,  Liv.  \v.  30.  They  punished 
not  only  petulant  actions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  asdiles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
concerning  them,  PlavX.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.  and  filled  delinquents. 
The  sediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing, 
unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  Jictors  or 
viatores,  but  only  public  sllVes.  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They  might 
ev^n  be  sued  at  law,  {injusi>ocart)^  by  a  private  person,  i&iJ.  13. 
It  belonged  to  the  ae'diles,  particularly  the  curule  sdljes,  to  ex- 
hibit public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  which  they 
sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  fu- 
ture preferments,  Ctc.  Of.  ii.  16.  They  efaroined  the  plays 
which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished the  actors  as  they  deserved,  Plaut.  Trin.  iv.  2.  148.  Cist. 
EpiL  3-  •  They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  the  palm  to  the  most 
"deserving.  Id.  Amphit.  ProL  72.  Agrippa,  when  aedile  under 
Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers  (prastigtalorea)  and  astrologers, 
Dio.  3rtix-  43. 

'  It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles  to  keep  the 
decrees  of  th^senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the 
temgl^i^  teres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  JUv.  iii.  55. 

lulius  Caesar  added  two  other  aediles,  called  CEREALES,  (a 
Qerere)y  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  provisions, 
$U£t.  Jul.  41.  Dio.  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns-also  h^d  their  aediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  where  some- 
ttmies  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic.  Fam. 
xiii.  11. 

The  aediles  seem  to  have  contHuIed^  but  with  some  variations, 
to  the  time  of  Constantine. 


I 
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VI,    QU^STORS. 

rpHE  Quaestors  were  so  trailed,  (a  qua^endo\  because  they  got 
-*•  in  the  public  revenues,  {puhlica* pecunias  conquirebant),  Var- 
ro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  qusestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Annul,  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  consuls, 
to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
at  the  Comitia  Tributih  C/>c.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others  say,  that  two 
quasstors  were  created  by  the  people  from  among  the  patricians, 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury, 
according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  Plutarch*  in 
Poplic  Dionp.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  3S3,  besides  the  two  city  quasstors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuk  in  war,  {utconsulibus  oJmtai- 
steria  belli prcesto  tssent)  ;  and  from  this  time  the  qussstors  might 
be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  {N^beians  and  patricians,  hn. 
iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were  added, 
A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver  was 
first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv.  EpiU  xv.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  20,  {stmpUndo  senatuit  eta  judicia  iradiderat)t  Tacit. 
Ann.  xi.  22.  and  Julius  Caesar  to  40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  Under  the 
Emperors  their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QUiESTORES  URBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or  MI- 
LITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple,  of  Saturn,  Suet  Claui. 
S4.  Pint.  QucesU  Horn.  40.  They  received  and  expended  the 
public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, {in  tabtdaa  accepti  et  expensi  referebant),  ABCon.  in 
Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by  the  public,  Lib* 
xxsviii.  BO.  TaciL  Ann.  xiii.  28.  The  money  thus  raised  was 
called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM,  Lh.  xxx.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  sometimes 
of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours^  {non  vdis  utAan" 
iur) ;  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an 
expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  entertained  fo- 
reign ambassadors ;  provided  them  with  lodgings,  and  delivered 
to  diem  the  presents  of  the  public,  Valer.  Max.  v.  1.  They 
took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were  buried  at  the  public 
expense ;  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys^  vi.  fin*  Sulpicius,  Cic. 
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PhiL  IT.  T.    They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction,  especially 
among  tbcir  clerks^  Plut.  in  CaU  Min. 

Commanders  returning  froni  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a 
triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors,  that  they 
bad  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing,  Va- 
hr.  Maxm  ii«  8.        • 

The  provinces  oi  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed  to 
them  by  lot,  Cic,  pro  Mur,  8.  after  the  senate  had  determined 
into  what  provinces  quaestors  should  be  sent.  Whence  SORS 
is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  Cic.  Vttr. 
]«  15.  CacU.  14.  Fam.  \u  19.  as  of  other  magistrates,  Id.  Vtrr. 
Act.  u  8.  Plane.  27.  lAv.  xxxv.  6.  and  public  officers,  Cic.  Cat. 
iv.  7.  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one,  HoraU  Sal.  \.  \.Ep.  \.  14. 
11*  S^^eU  Aug.  19*  Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  given  to 
a  particular  qusstor  by  the  senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But 
Poinpey  chose  Cassius  as  his  quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony, 
of  themselves,  (sine  sorte)^  Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  con* 
suU  or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  talce  care  that  provisions 
and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  depo- 
sited by  the  soldiers;  {ntmmos  ad  $igna  depositos)^  Suet.  Dom. 

8.  Veget.  ii.  20.  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14.  &  38.  to  take  care  of  the  money,  and  to  sell 
the  spoils  taken  in  war;  Liv.  v.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plaui.  Bacch.  iv. 

9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x.  19.  to  return  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the 
treasury ;  and  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their 
governors,  Cic.  Divin.  in  CaciL  17.  Suet  Jul.  7.  When  the 
governor  left  .the  province,  the  quaestor  usually  supplied  his 
place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connexion  between  a  proconsul 
or  propraetor  and  his  quaestor,  {in  parentum  loco  quetstorHms  suis 
eranOi  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
10.  26.  Plinu  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQU^STOR, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  4^  36.  . 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the^quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QU^STORIUM,  or  ^utss- 
toriumfonm^  Liv.  x.  32.  lli.  3.  so  also  the  place  in  the  province, 
where  he  kept  bis  accounts  and  transacted  business,  Cic.  pro 
Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  tnatores,  because 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Oell. 
xiii.  12.  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  prBtor,  ibid.  13,  Suet.  Jul.  23.    They  could,  however,  bold 
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the  Comitia ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in 
ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason,  and  punish 
them  when  condemned,  Dionys»  viii,  77.  Liv.  ii.  41.  iii.  24.  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.pro  Plane.  41.  and  by  clerks,  Cic. 
in  Verr*  iii.  78.  • 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  {primus gra- 
dus  honoris),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admission  into 
the  senate,  Ctc.  (see  p.  20.)  when  he  was  said  adirc  ad  rempublicanif 
Cic.  or  rempvblicam  capessere^  VeL  ii.  94.  It  was,  however, 
sometimes  held  by  those  who  bad  been  consuls,  Dtonys.  x.  23. 
Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of 
\  the  public  (^RARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince,  (FIS- 
CUS)  Suet.  Aug.  102.  TacU.  AnnaL  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan*  36.  Die.  liii. 
16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of 
each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  to  those  who  had  been  praetors; 
SueU  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2.  but  Claudius  re- 
stored it  to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards  praefects 
of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  4. 
Tacit.  Annd.  xiii.  28.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  centwnviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but  Au- 
gustus appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  decemviri  Vti" 
hisjudicandiSf  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also  chose  theiWi- 
cesj  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Augustus  gave  to  the  quaestors  the  cfa^i^ 
of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles,  or  as  Dio  Cassius  a^ys, 
the  tribunes  had  formerly  ex&rciseJ,  /.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  praefects.  Tacit,  loc.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quasstors  called  QU£STO- 
RES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidatiprincipis  vel  Augustiy  Suet.  Awg* 
56.  Claud.  40;  vel  CcBsaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor,  (libellos,  epistolasj  et  orationes),  to  the 
senate,  Suet.  T\t.  6.^  (See  p.  37.)  They  were  called  candidati 
because  they  sued  for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the'interest 
of  the  emperor  they  were  sure  to  obtain;  hence,  Peiis  tanquam 
Casaris  candidalusj  i.  e.  carelessly,  Quinctilian^  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  «njoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senatCi  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83.  &  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a 
requisite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  22.  Suet.  Domit.  4. 
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Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  or  quaestors,  called  QU  Jl- 
STORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what  are  in 
England  called  Chancellors^  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  bell.  Pers. 

Oiher  ORDIKARY  MAGISTRATES. 

^^^^  •  

nnHERE  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as,  TRI* 
-*•  UMVIRl  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves 
and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  PlatU.  Aul.  iiu  2*  2.  and  who 
also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison ;  Liv.  xxxii.  26.  and  of  the 
execution  of  condemned  criminals.  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
mint ;  {qui  auro^  argento,  (Bn,  flando^  ferivndo  prmerant^  which  is 
often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  liv.  26.  According 
to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  lii.  29.  it  appears 
that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  pro- 
vinces, Maith,  xxiL  20. 

NUMMULARII,  yeXptcunuB  spectaiorcs^  assaymasters,  (ad  quo$ 
numtni  probatidi  catud  deferehanivTy  an  probi  essentf  cujus  aurif  an 
submrati^  an  aqui  ponderis^  an  bona  fiisumis). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  veitresviri,  who  had  the  charge 
of  preventing  fires,  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendia  praerani).  Liv. 
ix.  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  night-time,  {vigilias 
circumibant\  attended  by  eight  lictors,  Plaut.  AmphiU  i.  1. 3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VI ALES,  vel  viocuri  (qui  vias  curabant), 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the 
Comitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistratus  Ordinarii  Minores^  the  CENTUM- 
VIRI  litibus  judicandtsy  (vel  stlitibus  jtidicandUy  for  so  it  was  an- 
ciently written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  (so 
that  properly  there  were  105),  forjudging  such  causes  as  the 
prstor  committed  to  their  decision;  and  also  the  DECEMVIRI 
litibus  judicandis.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  ma- 
gistrates, but  only  judges. 

JVVw  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

A  UGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices;  as,  Curatores 
•^  opemm  publicontms  vianmij  aquarum,  alvei  TBem,  sc.  repur- 
%andiet  laxioris  faciendif  frwnenii  poptdo  dividttndiy  persons  Avho 
had  the  charge  of  the  public  works;  of  the  roads;  of  bringing 
water  to  the  city ;  of  cleaning  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the 
7iber,  and  of  distributing  corn  to  the  people,.  Suet.  Aug.  37. 
The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 
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I.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRJ5FECTUS  URBI,  vcl 
vrbis)^  whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  11. 

A  prsefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  (m  tempus  deligebatur)^  in  the  absence  of  the  kin^^s, 
and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the 
consuls,  (a  regibus  imposUi:  Postea  consnles  mandahant^  Tacil. 
ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he 
was  not  a  senator,  GelL  ziv.  c.  ulu  and  also  hold  the  comitiat  Liv. 
i.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  prsetor,  he  used  only  to  be 
appointed  for  celebrating  the  Feria  Latinos^  or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
Dto.  Hi.  2\*  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  hy 
Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy,  (cunciu  apud 
Romamatque  Italiamprcspoiitus)^  Tacit,  ibid.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  if. 
Ibid.  29.  35.  The  first  prsfect  of  the  city  was  Mes$ala  Corvima, 
only  for  a  few  days ;  after  him  Taurut  Statiliust  and  then  Ptso  for 
20  years.  He  was  usually  chosen  from  the  principal  men  of  the 
state,  {ex  viris  primarvis  vel  constdarUms).  His  office  compre- 
hended many  things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  pretor 
and  aediles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves, 
freedmen  and  patrons :  He  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians 
and  curators ;  he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money- 
brokers  ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  shambles,  {eamis 
curam gerebat)^  and  of  the  public  spectacles:  in  short,  he  took 
care  to  preserve  order  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  trans- 
gressions of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it,  (intra  centesimum  ab  urbe  lapidem)^  Dio.  Iii.  21.  He  had 
the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from 
Italy ;  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island,  which  the  empe- 
ror named,  (in  insulam  deportandi)^  Ulpian.  de  off.  Prasf.  Urb. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  {vica- 
rius)  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praitors. 

II.  The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  (PRiEFECTUS 
PR^TORIO,  vel  protioriin  coh^rtibus);  or  the  commander  of 
the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  ano- 
ther, if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  Iii.  24.  Their 
power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military*  But  Sejanus, 
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being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  coi]un&n<l9  increased 
its  influence ;  {vim  prafttturm  modicum  untea  iniepdu)^  by  col- 
lecting the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through  the 
city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2.  Sutt.  Tih.  a7. 

The  praefect  of  the  prsetorian  bands  was,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  iherc^- 
fore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom  they 
could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  eniperor  to  execute  his  commands: 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  It  was  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  emperor  himself,  {ut  non  multum  abfuerit  a  prmcipatu  ; 
fnunus  pfoximum  vel  alter\imab  Avkgt^ti  imperio^  Victor,  de  Caes. 
9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ;  and  fi^m  their 
sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to 
the  emperor. 

The  PrsBtorian  praefect  was  appointed  to  bis  office  by  the  em* 
peror's  delivering  to  hixn  a  sword,  Plin.  Pcneg^  67.  Herod,  iii.  2. 
IHo.  Ixviii.  33. 

•  Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefect,  and  sometimes  two.  Con- 
stantine  created  four  praftcH  prcsiorio:  But  he  changed  their  of- 
fice very  much  from  its  original  institution  ^  for  he  made  it  a 
civil  instead  of  a  military  office,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  conunand  of  th^ 
east ;  to  another  of  Illyricum ;  to  a  third  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  and 
to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  be  took  from  them 
the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transfecred  that  to  officers,  wjio 
were  called  magistri  equitvm.  ^ 

Under  each  of  ih%se  prmfecti  prtgtorio  were  several  substitutes 
(rtcant,)  who  bad  the  change  of  certain  districts,  which  were 
called  DICECESES ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  wher^ 
they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS-  Each  dich 
cesis  might  contain  several  metropoUi;  and  each  metropolis  had 
several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DICEGESIS  for  the 
part  of  a  province;  ad  Attic,  v.  21.  Fam.  ili.  8.  xiii.  53.  .67.  and 
calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  inspector  ojr  governor  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  as  of  ac^icecem,  ad  Att.  vii.  11. 

III.  PR£FECTUS  ANNON^,  vel  rti  frunmiaria,  who  bid 
the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  migtstrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  under  the  republic :  thus  L.  M inutiu^  Liv.  i\. 
12.  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power;  (pmnis p^' 
testes  rei  frumentaria  toto  orbe  in  qtdnquennium  ei  data  est),  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Li  v.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the 
time  of  a  great^carcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge 
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of  providing  corn,  (prafecturam  ann&na  suicepU)^  and  ordained, 
that  for  the  future  two  men  of  praetorian  dignity  should  be  an- 
nually elected  to  discharge  that  offiee,  Dio.  liv.  1.  afterwards 
be  appointed  four,  ibid.  17.  and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary 
magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
praftcim  annona :  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  TadL 
Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31.  Hist.  iv.  68.  but  not  so  in  after  times,  Bottk. 
dt  ConsoL  Phil,  iii. 

IV.  PRiEFECTUS  MILITARIS  ^RARII;  a  person  who 
had  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  {mrariwn  militare  cum  novii  vect^alilnu  ad 
ttundos  fnroiequendosque  mliteij  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

V.  PR^FECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Augos- 
tos  equipped  two  fleets ;  which  he  stationed,  {canstituU)^  the  one 
at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  •urn  oo 
the  Tuscan  sea.    Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander, 

.{pr{Bfectu$  cia$8%8  Ravei^natia^  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12.  et  prmfedui 
clas^is  Mutnatiwni  Veget.  iv.  32.)  There  were  also  ships  sta- 
tioned in  other  places ;  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  Tadi.  HisL 
ii.  83.  near  Alexandria,  Suet.  Jlug.  98.  on  the  Rhine,  Ftor.  iv. 
12.  and  Danube,  TacU.  Jlnnal.  xiii.  3a  &c. 

VI.  PR^FECTUS  VIGILUM ;  the  officer  who  command- 
ed the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these 
there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards,  (una  cohort 
KntB  refrionibu8i)  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted  slaves,  (libertiMo 
mtft^e).  Suet.  Aug  25.  and  30«  Those,  who  guarded  adjoifrfng 
bouses  in  the  night  time,  carried  each  of  them  a  belK  fxoSfir, 
ftnfuuia&ii/tim),  to  give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when  any  (hing 
happened,  Dio.  iiv.  4. 

The  prctf  ehi»  vigUum  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  prsfect  of  (he  eity. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  Comite$^  Corrector 9$^  Ducet^  Magistri  Offido' 
mm,  Sermiorunh  &c*  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets  ac- 
cording  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity ;  as,  Clarissimiy  Ulus- 
tr^Sf  spe^ubikt^  ^g^^h  perfedissimif  kc  The  highest  title  was, 
fHtbU$timu8  and  glcr%o»%s$imus. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  ami  MASTER  0/ HORSE. 

nnHE  drctator  was  so  called,  either  because  be  was  named  by 
^  the  consul,  {mtoda  canmle  diceretur,  eui  dicto  amnes  audientts 
essenif  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather  rrcrm  his  publishing 
edicts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  qtu>d  tnutto  dictaret,  i.  e.  ediceret : 
ei  homines  pro  l^itms  haberent  qua  diceret,  SueLJvl^  77«)  He  was 
also  called  magister poptdi,  Sen.  Epist*  108.  and prafor  flMmmm, 
Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  td  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Liv*  i.  23.  Ckc*  pro  MU.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year. 
Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U*  253, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  t&tdf* 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  do- 
mestic sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.     As 
the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  wasjudged  proper, 
in  dangerous  conjuncture,  to  create  a  single  magistrate  with 
absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  Liv.  iL 
18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ill.  3.  and  who  should  not  be  re* 
strained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague,  Dionys.  v.  70.  ^c. 
A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 
As,  L  For  fixing  a  nail  ^{chvi  figtndx  vel  pangendi  eansi)  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,  (cum  liiene  erant  rara^)  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.    This  was  commc^nly  dpne  by  the 
ordinary  magistrates ;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any 
great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  purpose, 
{quia  majus  imperium  erat,)  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  Lto.  vii.  3. 
tiii.  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  comttia,  Lvo.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  Id.  vii.. 28.  or  of  cele- 
brating games,  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viil.  40. 
ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials,  {qumiumibus  extrcendis),  M^  ix.  26. 
And  5.     Once  for  choosing  senators,  (^t  imatvm  t^ret)^  on 

M'hich  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome,  and 
another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  wa^  the  case  at  any 
other  time,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
as  the  other  magistrates;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the 
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senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignitj 
he  thought  proper;-  and  this  he  dfd,  a'fter  having  talen  the  aus- 
pices, usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {noctia  stlentio^ut  mos  tst, 
dictcUorem  dixit,)  Liv.  ik.  3B.  vlii.  aS,  * Dumy:  x.  23.  {post  me- 
diam  nocUm),  Fest.  in  voce,  silentio,  sinistrum,  et  solida  sella. 
.  One  of  th^  roittiary  tribuneB  aho  cotiM  name  a  dictator ; 
about  which  Livy  informs  as  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Ron>e,  provided  it  wis 
in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimesthe  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul  shoftld 
name  dictator,  Lto.  xxvii.  5.  .  ^ 

Suliaand  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  camititL,  an  inter- 
Tex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  thte  former,  and  L^idtis  the 
praetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  RuiL  iii.  d.  Cs#. 
bel.  civ.  ii.  19.  Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Puriio  war,  A.  U.  638,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Consul  Flaininius  and  his  army  at  the  iThrasiniene  lake, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  Word  could 
not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabios  Maxi- 
mus  FRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minuciirs  Rufusmaster  of  horse, 
Liv.  xxii.  8.  &3l. 

The  power  of  the  dictatbr  was  su()reilie  both  in  peace  and 
war«  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine 
on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting 
the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an  oracle  {pro 
numine  ohervatum)^  Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there  was  no  appeal 
from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  be 
created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,  {^ine  provocatione)^  first  by 
the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius,  A.  U.  304.  Liv.  iii.  d5.  and 
afterwards  by  the  Consul  M.  Val«rius,  A.  U.  453,  Liv.  x.9.  Pe^ 
tus  in  voc.  oPTfMA  LEX.  But  the  fcrce  of  this  law  with  respect 
to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once  strongly  contested,  Liv* 
viii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the  fasces 
and  jeruw  even  in  tbie  city,  Liv.  ii.  18.  go  that  Livy  justly  calls 
impefium  dictataris,  iuo  idjE^enio  vehemena,  ii.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdi- 
cated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Poh/b. 
iii.  87.  The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act,  Liv.  iv.  27. 
btit  in  obedience  to  the  dictaftor,  and  without  any  ensigns  of  au- 
thority in  his  presence,  Iav.  xxil.  li. 

The  power  of- the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain 
limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months,  (semeitris  dic- 
imiura)^  Liv.  Ix.  34.  even  although  the  business  for  which  he  had 
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been  created  was  not  finished ;  and  iras  never  prolonged  be- 
yond that  time,  except  in  extreme'  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Camillus,  Liv*  vi.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Ca&sar  usurped  tkeir  per- 
petaal  dictatorship.  In  contempt  of  the  lawB  of  their  couniry. 

But  the  dictator  usujtily  resigned  bis  command  whenever  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus 
Q.  Cincinnatns  and  Mamercos  Jlmilius  abdicated  the  dictator-t 
ship  on  the  16th  day,  Liv*  iii.  29.  iv«  34.  Q.  Servilius  on  the 
eighth  day,  /rf.  iv.  47.  &c. 

2.  >Tbe  dictator  could  lay  oat  none  of  the  public  money,  with- 
out  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv*  epil.  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  with- 
out asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  jUp.  xiiii.  14.  to  show, 
as  it  is^bought,  that  tile  chief  strength  of  Uie^Roman  army  Con*> 
sisted  in  the  infantry.';  or  by  limiting  the  rapidity  of  bis  move- 
ments, to  restrain  a  spirit  of  ambition. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct, 
when  he< resigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  dis- 
used, but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consols  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  dictatov* 
ship  was  ibr  ever  abolished,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Cich 
PhiL  i.  1.  And  when  Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  ac- 
cept the  dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
aversion,  (genu  niana,  dejecta  ab  humeris  tog&^  nuiopectore^  dtprf 
caiits  est)^  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  de- 
clined an  odious  appellation,  Dia.  liv.  1.  For  ever  since  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dictatorship  was  detested,  on  account  of 
the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of 
dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodiusby 
Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented 
measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  Dio.  xl.  dO.  He,  howcFor, 
on  the  first  of  Auf^st,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as 
colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51 . 

When  a  dicftator  was  created,  hi^  immediately  nominated  {£xit) 
a  master  of  horse,  (M AGISTER  EQUITUM),  usually  from 
those  of  consular  or  praotorian  dignity,  whose  proper  office  was 
to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also,  to  execute  thd  ^orders  of  the 
dictator.  M.  'Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose 
the vftenaee, had noqiaiter  of  hone. 
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Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  wiis  pitched  upon  {datus  rel  mi- 
ditus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate  or  hy  the  order  of  the 
jpeopie,  lAv*  vii.  12.  24.  28. 

The  magister  equittan  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  hi^  room,  Liv.  viii.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  horse,  Minucius, 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maxlmus,  lAv.  xxti. 

The  mastet*  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same 
insignia  with  the  praetor,  six  lictors,  the  prattxta^  &c.  Dio*  xiii. 
27.  He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  with- 
out the  order  of  the  people. 

II,  Tht  DECEMVIRS. 

The  laws  of  Rome,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  at  first 
yery  few  and  simplff.  Tacit.  Ann.  Hi.  26,  It  is  ihought  there 
was  for  some  time  no  written  law,  {nihd  scripti  juris)*  Differ- 
ences were  determined  (Hies  dirimebaniur)  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  kings,  {regum  arbitrio)^  according  to  the  principles  of  natural 
equity,  (ex  agquo  ti  bono)j  Senec.  Epist.  90.  and  their  decisions 
were  held  as  laws,  Diamfs.  x.  1,  The  kings  used  to  publish  their 
commands  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall  or 
tablet,  {in  album  relata  praponere  in  nublico)^  Liv.  i.  32.  or  by  a 
herald,  lb.  44.  Henc^  they  were  said,  omnia  MANU  gubemare^ 
Pompon.  I.  2,  §  3«  D.  de  orig.  jur.  (i.  e.  pottstaU  tt  tmperio^ 
Tacit  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  consulted 
the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIATuEof  Romulus,  and  of  the  other  kings^  which 
were  also  called  LEGES  REGlM,Liv.  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  (practpuus  sanctor 
hgum)^  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.  all  of  whose  laws  however  were  abolish- 
ed at  once  (ttno  edicto  sublatts),  by  Tarquinius  Super  bus,  Diom/s. 
iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs,  {tanquam 
mores  majorvm);  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as  the 
kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  dependiitg  on 
the  uiil  of  an  individual,  {in  unius  voltmtate posikimf  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed 
to  the  people^ that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn  Up,  to  which 
all  should  be  obliged  to  conform.,  {quo  ofnnts  uti  debtrent).  But 
this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians;  in  whom  the  whole 
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judiciary  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however],  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299.  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambas- 
sadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon; 
and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  3i.  Plin.  £o.  viii,  24, 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created  from 
the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {Ugihus  scrihtndU)  all  the 
other  magistrates  having  first  abdicated  their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32. 
&  33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They 
administered  justice  to  the  people,  each,  every  tenth  day.  The 
twelve yiwce*  were  carried  before«him,  who  was  to  preside,  and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called  AC- 
CENSUS,  LvD.  iii.  33.  They  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws,  which 
were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Centuriatu.  In  com- 
posing them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the  assistance  of  one 
HERMODORUS,  ad  Ephesian  exile,  who  served  them  as  an 
interpreter,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36.  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  com- 
mand beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign,  chief- 
ly on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  plebeian  r&nk,  who  was 
slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  iqto  the  Decemvir's 
hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in  prison,  or  in  ban- 
ishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foun- 
dation of  public  and  private  right,  through  the  Roman  world, 
{Fam  vniversi  publid  privatique  jurisy  Id.  34.  Finis  (equijuritf 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27i^  They  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  fixed 
up  in  public,  {Leg$i  DECEMVIRALES,  quibus  tabulis  duode- 
cim  eet  nomen^  in  cm  indsae  in  publico  proposuervnt  sc.  consulesy 
Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth 
who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged 
to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhyme :  {tamquam  carmen 
necesiaritan)^  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.  not  that  they  were  written  in 
verse,  as  some  have  thought ;  for  any  set  form  of  words,  {verba 
cimcifia)i  even  in  prose,  was  called  CARMEN^  Lie.  i.  24.  and 
26.  iii.  644  X.  38.  or  carmen  compostVinn,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  12. 
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III.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSUJLARI  POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  expUinei 
(See  p.  109  )  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebe- 
ians, who  had  been  military  tribunes  i«  the  army,  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Their  office  and  iusignia  were  much  the  same 
with  those  of  the  consuls. 

IV.  INTERREX. 

CoNCERNHfG  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (Set 
p.  115.  '  ^ 

Other  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  of  less  Jf^u. 

,  'T^HERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates;  as, 

•*-    DUUMVIRI  ptrdutllionis  judtcandi*cum&^  Liv.  1.  2t>.  vK  201 

Duumviri  navales,  chassis  ornandcB  reficiendcBqtte  cam&  Id.  ix.  3oi  xl. 

18.  26.  xli.  1.     Duumviri  ad  adem  Jwioni  J^^oneta  faci%4ndanil  Id 

vii,  2a.  ^  . 

TRIUMVIRI  colonicB  deductndcey  Liv.  iv.  II.  vi.  26.  viii.  16. 
ix.  28.  xxi.  25,  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triwnviri  bint,  qui  extra  d 
viira  quinquagesimum  tapidem  inpagisforisque  et  conciliabtdis  omnm 
copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerenty  et  idoneos  ad  armaferenda  conquire- 
reniy  milUesque  facereni,  Id.  xxv.  5.  Tritmviri  hini;  um  sacris 
conquirendis  donisque  per  signatidis  ;  alteri  reficiendis  adihus  sacris, 
Id.  xxv.  7.  Triumviri  mensariiy  facii  ob  a/genti  penuriam  Liv! 
xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36.  •  .     '        ' 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21.  Qum. 
Queviri,  ab  dispensatiotie pacunicR  MRUS ARIl  appdlatiy  Id.  *vii.2I. 
Quinqueviri  muris  turribusqut  reficiendis.  Id.  xxv.  7.  minwmdis 
puMiris  sumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  I.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inUr  vtteranos  milites  dividendis.  Liv 
xxxi.  4.  .  ./ 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  Tfaey  were 
all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state. 
Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  litles. 

PROVIXCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

rpHE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed 
•^    by  prators,  (see  p.  130.)   but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and 
prtm-ators^  to  whom  were  joined  qu€ssiors  and  lieutenants. 
The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRiETORj  but 
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9oisetiiiies  U  is  written ;7ro  conmle  and  propratare,  in  two  words : 
so  likewise  pro  qtugst ore, Qic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Ver.  1.  15.  &38. 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconnJi^  to  whom  the  com« 
niand  of  consul  was  prolonged  {imperium  prorogattan)  after  their, 
office  was  expired;  Liv.  viii.  2^.  ^26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or  who 
were  invested  with  con^u/ar  authority,  either  from  a  subordi- 
nate rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  prsetor ;  {ex  pngiura)^  Liv. 
xxiii.  30.  and  Gellius,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  20.  or  from  a  private  station, 
as  Scipio,  xzvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned  by  some 
public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not  suffi- 
cient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  oropr(Blors,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16. 
Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cal.  19.  The  nv^i  procomul  mentioned  by 
Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290,  I^v.  iii.  4.  But  he  seeuM 
to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the 
consular  power  was  prolonged,  wa»  Publilius,  lAv.  viii.  23.  & 
26.  f.  The  name  of  Proprator  was  aJso  given  to  a  person, 
whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  army  in  bis  absence,  Sal- 
iiui.  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  comul  and  proconsul^  praior  and  proprator j  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  govern* 
ors  of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  oi procomviny  as  of 
prassides,  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  oc- 
casional ly  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  '34.  xxix. 
13.  xxxm  27.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  pro- 
coHSul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centijoriata,  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent 
from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law, 
(see  p.  121.)  without  any' new  appointment  by  the  people.  On- 
ly military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comiita  Cu- 
riata.  (See  p.  88.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  L  a  proconsul  had  the 
government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  per* 
SOD  could  not  command  different  provinces.    But  this  was  vio- 
lated in  several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar, 
SuMt.  Jul.  22.  &  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p.  37.  121.)    And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Caesar,  in  granting  him  the  continuation  of  his 
command,  and  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  with  other 
immoderate*  and  unconstitutional  concessions)  deProvinc.  Consul 
^praBidbo.  27.  although  he  secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i* 
7.  Jlttic.  ii.  17.  X.  6.  proved  fatal  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
republic. 
The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  {provincias  sortiebart" 
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tur),  or  Settled  them  by  i^reement  {inter  ae  comparabani),  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  consuls ;  Liv,  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54.  xlv. 
16.  ^  17.  But  sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both 
by  the  senate  or  people^  Id,  xxxv.  20.  xxxvii.  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the 
number  ofsoldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay 
them ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMITATUS 
vel  cohors)^  and  their  travelling  charge?,  (VIATICUM).  And 
thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNAB.I,  i.  e.  tns/m,  to  be  fur- 
nished, Cic.  in  RiJLL  \u  13.  What  was  assigned  theoi  for  the 
sake  of  household  furniture,  was  called  VASARIUM,  Ctc.  in 
Pis.  35.     So  tasa^  furniture,  Liv.  i.  24» 

*  A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  procon- 
sul and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate; 
Cic  Fam.  i  7.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  pro- 
corrsul  himself;  Id.  xil.-65.  JVcp.  Atiic^  6,  who  was  then  said, 
'  aliqvem  sVn  legare.  Id.  vi,  6,  or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of  the 
p'H>ple,  C?c.  in  Vatin.  15.  The  number  of  lieutenants  was  dif- 
ferent accorriine:  to  the  rank  of  the  governor,  or  the  extent  of 
the  province,  Cit.  PhiL  ii.  15.  Thus,  Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four, 
C.E^>ar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in  Asia  fifteen.  The  least  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  three.  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero, 
had  no  more  in  Asia  i\linor,  Cic.  ad.  ^/fr.  i.  1.3. 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable;  and  men  of  prae- 
torian and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  bear 
it :  Thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legatiu  under  his  brother 
Lucius,  Liv.  xxxvii.  I.  '&c,  Gell,  iv.  18. 

The  legati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lietors,  Liv.  xxix.  9. 
as  the  senators  were,  when  absent  frOm  Rome,  jure  liberm  iega- 
tionrsy  ^see  p.  35.)  but  the  person,  under  whom  they  served,  might 
deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fanu  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military 
officers,  {praficft),  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants, 
.  Gc.  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who 
went  with  him  to  learn  tlie  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of 
conducting  public  business ;  who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy, 
were  called  CONTUBERNALES,  Cic.  pro  Ccd.  30.  pro  Plane. 
11.  From  this  retinue  under  the  republic,  women  were  ex- 
cluded, but  not  so  under  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  38. 4r34. 
Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  p«mp.  Hav- 
Jag  offered  up  vows  in  the  capitol,  {votis  in  capitolio  nunctpaiis)^ 
dressed  in  his  military  robe,  (paludatus\  with  twelve  lietors  go- 
ing before  him,  carrying  the  fasces  and  eecures^  and  with  the 
other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all  his 
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retinue.  From  thence  he  went  either  straightway  to  the  pro-' 
viDce,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  business,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch,  in  Cras$o}  Cic.  Divin, 
i.  16.  it.  9.  FiorAiu  IK  Dto.xuxwiu  50.  he  staid  for  sometime 
without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  enter  it  while  invested 
with  military  command.  His  friends,  and  sometimes  the  other 
citizens,  out  of  respect,  accompanied  him,  {officii  cotis^  proMequt- 
hMt'ur),  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes, 
lAv.  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent 
notiee  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that  l^  an  interview 
with  him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  profince ;  for  his  com- 
mand commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival;  and  by  the  COR- 
NELIAN law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart 
within  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  (potesiatem  vel  jwrisdictionem  et  imperiian)* 
He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  summer 
to  military 'affairs,  BeL  l,or  going  through  the  province;  and 
the  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Cic  Att.  v.  14.  Verr. 
5.  1  ^.     He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the 
pr{etor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws,  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  the  province  when  first  subdued,  or  according' to  the 
regulations  which  had  afterwards  been  made  concerning  it  by 
the  senate  or  people  at  Rome ;  or  finally  according  to  his  own 
edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province  concerning  every 
thing  of  importance,  Cic.  All.  vi«  I.     These,  if  he  borrowed 
them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATITIA  vel  Tralatitiay 
V.  'icta  ;  if  not,  NOVA.-  He  always  published  a  general  edici 
before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  prsstor  did  at 
Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  (forum  vel 
eonveifUus  agebat,)  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
he  mi^t  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself 
judged  in  all  public  and  important  causes;  but  matters  of  lesi 
consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cic. 
Flac.  21.  in  Cacil.  17.  Verr.  ii.  in.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  and  also  to 
others,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  ad  Q.  fratr.i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  {convtntui  indictbat)^ 
by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  de- 
termined should  attend,  Liv.  xxxt  29.  To  this,  Virgil  is  thought 
to  allude,  Mn.  v.  758.  Indicilque  forum.  Sic 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circwisj  (*o^t,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes  deter- 
minedt  and  to  obtain  justice^  (disceptandi  et  juris  obtinendi  c^sA 
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cani^enitbemt).  Tkus  Spain  tiras  divided  into  seven  circuits,  {if. 
aeptem  cmvthtus),  Piin.  iii.  3.  Tlie  Greeks  called  convents 
ugere^  dy«c«M(  ^c^^t  sc.  i^/m^ok*  So  in  Act.  JposU  sir.  38.  «fi|OfaMx 
iy^tM^  &c^  conventus  agunhir  sunt  proeanttdes ;  in  jus  toctnt  ft 
injncem.  Hence  cotwentus  circumire.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  percvrrtre, 
Cass.  viii.  46.  for  urbes  circumire^  ubi  hi  conventus  agebantur^ 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectabit 
men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  {qui  eiin 
contilio  aderani,  assidtbant)^  and  were  called  his  council,  CON* 
^SILIUM,  Con^arii^  ASSESSORES^  et  Recuperatores:  Hence 
Consilium  cogere,  i0  consilium  {utvocare,  adhibere  ;  in  consilio  esse, 
ad^ssty  assidere^  Itabere^  in  consilium  trc,  mittere^  dimitttre,  &c*  I'he 
proconsul  passed  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  bii- 
council,  {de  consUii  sententia  dscrevit^  pronuneiavU^)  &c« 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
"any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  fanctions  of  their 
office,  Vah  Max.  ii*  2.  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  inter- 
preters, Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37.  Fcm.  xiii.  54.  The  judice^  were  cho- 
sen difierently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause,  (Xc.  Verr.  H.  13.  15«  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  {curatio)  of  the  com,  of  the 
taxes ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  pro- 
vince. Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present,  was 
called  HONARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours, 
Cic.  Alt.  V.  21.  as,  stutues^  temples^  brazen  horses,  &c«  which 
through  flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to  alt  go- 
vernors, though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.     . 

Festival  days  used  also  to  be  appointed;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellus  (Marcellea,  -orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucins 
Scdevola  (Mucea)  in  Asia,  Cic.  Vefr.  ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  vreW^  he  might  afterwards  be 
brought  to  his  trial:  1.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDARUM), 
if  he  had  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents^ 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.-2.  for  peculation,  (PECULATUS),  if  he  had 
embezzled  the  public  money ;  hence  called  peculator,  or  de- 
peculator,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. — and,  3.  for  what  was 
called  crimen  MAJESTATIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or 
province  to  the  enemy,  or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province ; 
and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of 
the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity 
of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably 
•ppressed  by  their  exactions.    Not  only  the  avarice  of  the  go* 
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vernor  was  to  be.gratified,  but  that  of  ail  his  officers  and  depend* 
ents ;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  praefects,  &c«  and  even  of  his 
freedmen  and  favoarite  slaves,  Juvenal,  viii.  87*— 180. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  viltag^es,  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged^ 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage 
and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Att.  v.  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid 
large  contributions,  for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter- 
quarters  to  the  anny.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid 
yearly  on  this  account  200  talents,  or  about  £40,000  sterling, 
Cic  .Att.  V.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  vsed  to 
have  golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  different  cities 
of  bis  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Ltr. 
xxxviii*  87.  14^  which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph, 
Id.  XXX vii.  50.  xxxix.  5.  f.  39«  xK  43.  Z)>o.  xlii.  49.  Afterwards 
the  cities  of  the  pr orinoe,  instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money 
on  this  account,  which  was  called  AURUM  CORONARIUl^ 
and  was  sometimes  exacted  as  a  tribute,  Cic*  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  terra  of  his  ^vernment  was 
elapsed*  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if 
he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days :  but 
first  he  was  obliged  to  deposite  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  ^n  account  of  the  jnoney  which  had  passed  through 
his  own  or  his  officers'  hands,  stated  and  balanced,  (apud  duos 
ciffiicUes^  qudB  nuxocinuB  viderentuTi  raiiones  Oinfectas  et  ^consoUdatas 
dtpondere)^  Cic.  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he 
nevertheless  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant^-or  more  frequently 
his  quaestor,  to  command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii«  1 5.  jltt. 
vi.  5.  e. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  as  a 
private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph;  in  which  case  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the 
senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other 
temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45.  Dio.  xiix.  15. 
In  the  mean  time  he  usually  waited  near  the  city  till  the  matter 
was  detbrmined,  whence  he  was  said  ad  wrbtm  esse^  Sail.  Cat.  30. 
and  retained  the  title  of  IMFERATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had 
given  him  upon  his  victory,  widi  the  badges  of  command,  his 
iictortj  and  fascts^Jkc.  Appian  says  diat  in*  his  time  no  one  was 
called  imperator^  unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  De 
^ell.  dv.  ii.  p.  455;  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph, 
his /a*c«  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16. 
W«.  I.  10.  as  the  letters  were,  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  con- 
<i«rning  his  victory,  Cic*  in  Pi$.  1  ?.    Sometimes  when  the  deter- 
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mination  tv^s  long  delajed,  he  retired  to  some  distance  from 
Rome,  Cic.  Atl.  vii,  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people, 
that  be  should  have  military  .command  {ut  ei  imperium  essti)  od 
the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  AtU  iv«  f  6.  for  without 
this  no  one  could  have  military  commaod  within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days 
to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts,  whick 
he  had  left  in  the  province,  {eaadem  rationes  totidem  verbis  rtftm 
ad  erartum),  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
those,  who  deserved  public  rewards  for  their  services,  (m  bene- 
ficiisj  ad  araritan  detulU)^  Cic.  ibid,  et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with 
respect  to  a  propraetor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lie- 
tors,  and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the 
one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  provinces,  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called 
Pboconsulabes  ;  propraetors,  PRjBTORif,  Deo.  liii.  14. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  mder  the  EMPERORS. 

4  UGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those 
-^^  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  en<miy,  he  left 
to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  9S 
were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of 
course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  urvder- 
took  the  government  himself,  (regendas  ipse  suscepii)y  Suet  Aug. 
47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and  people 
of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase  his  own  power,  by  as- 
suming the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  peoplci 
(PROVINCliE  SENATORIiE  et  POPULARES  vel  PubttM),  at 
first  were  Africa  propria^  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  JsTtanidiaj 
Cyrene  ;  Asia^  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  compreliended 
only  the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Mgean  Sea^  name- 
ly* P^rygia^  Mysia^  Carta,  Lydia,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27),  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  Gracia  and  Epirtis,  Dalmatia^  Macedonia^  Siciiia,  Sar- 
dinia^  Creta,  and  Hispania  Bfztica^  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROriNCIiE  IMPERATO- 
RliE,  vel  CcBsarwny)  were  Hispania  Tarracmensts  and  Lusiiania^ 
Gtittia^  Calosyriay  Phanida^  Ci/icui,  Cyprus^  Egyptus,  to  which 
others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from 
the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary,  Dio. 
liii.  12.  liv.  4. 3.  Slrabo^  zvii*  fin.    The  provinces  of  the  em- 
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peror  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better  state  than  those  of  the  sen- 
ate and  people.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people  were  called  FROCONSULES,  although  sometimes 
only- of  praetorian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.  The  senate  appointed 
them  by  lot,  {ioriitd  mitiebant)^  out  of  those  who  had  borne  a 
magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  SueL  Aug.  36. 
Vtsp.  4«  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  13.  Dio.  liii.  14.  They  had  the  same 
badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly ;  but  they 
had  only  a  civil  power,  (potestas  ve]  jtirisdictio),  and  no  military 
command  (tmpmtim),  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  were 
collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces  commanded  by 
<^ffi€ers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lasted  only 
for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  immediately  when  a 
successor  was  sent,  Dio,  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEGATI  CMSARIS  pro  Consule,  Propratorest  vel 
pro  prcBtore^  Dio.  liii.  13.  Consulares  Legati^  Suet,  Tib.  41.  Con- 
sulare.s  SectoreSf  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  or  simply,  Constdaretj  SueL  Tib. 
3*2.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Legally  Suet.  Vesp,  4.  also  Prmside$, 
Prafecii^  Correctores,  Sic. 

The  governor  of  -Egypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS, 
SueL  f^esp.  6.  or,  Prafectua  Augustalisy  Digest,  and  was  the  first 
imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  £gypt, 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  and 
prmtexla  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebelL  PolL  in 
JEmiliim.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, claimed  that  province  to  himself,  and  discharging  a  senator 
from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio.  li.  17.  he  sent  thither 
a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns  of  au- 
thority, TaciL  Arm.  ii.  69.  SueL  Tib  52.  To  him  was  joined  a 
person  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  called  JuRinicus  Alek 
AND&iN£  civiTATis,  PufidecL  (o  ^ixoM^fji,  Strabo,  XV ii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  £gypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15.  29. 
(Hunc primum  Mgypt%LS  Ronianum  judicem  habuiL  Eutrop.  vii.  7.) 
Suet.Aug.ee.  Dio.U.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  the  sena- 
tors, but  the  prsfect  of  £gypt  only  from  the  Equites,  Tacit,  xii. 
60.  Dio,  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to  one  of  bis  freed- 
men,  Dio.  Iviii.  19.  The  legaii  C(Bsaris  wore  a  military  dress 
tnd  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers,  instead  of  lictors. 
They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the  proconsuls,  and  con- 
tinued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  Dio. 
liii.  13. 
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In-each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  olficei 
called  PROCURATOR  CJESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  \b.  or  OArator, 
and  in  later  times  rationalise  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  reve- 
nue, (gui  res  fad  curabat ;  pvblicot  reditm  coiligehai  et  trogabat\ 
and  also  bad  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the 
revenue,  Suet.  Claud.  13.  whence  that  office  was  called,proeiir<i- 
iio  ampHssimay  Suet.  Galb.  15.  These  Procurators  were  chosen 
from  the  Equites^  and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Dio^  lii«  S5. 
They  were  sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but 
also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people^  Die.  iiii..  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discl^rged  the  office  of  a  governor, 
(vice  prcBsidis  fungebatur),  especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a 
part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  pre- 
sent ;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  prapQtittu^ 
(Suet.  Vesf),  4.)  of  Judae^  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  pun* 
ishing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44.  w'hich  the  procuratorts  did  not 
usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  dif. 
ferent  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  IHo.  liii. 
'  15.  Those  who  received  200  sestertia  were  called  docenabii  ; 
100,  CENTBNARii ;  60,  SEXAGENARii,  &c.  CopitoUn.  in  Pertinac. 
c.  2.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for  mules  and  tents;  which 
used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the  public  expense,  Smt^ 
Avig*36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appear* 
ance  by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  of  MONARCHY  tmder  AUGUS- 
TVS;  TITLES,  BADGES,  and  POWERS  of  Ae  EM- 
PERORS. "^ 

nnHE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Augus- 
-*-  tus,  although  diflferent  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in 
several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the 
kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective!  The 
choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  laige; 
that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army-  «  When  the  former 
abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled;  the  latter  were  oftea 
put  to  death  :  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being  separate  fron 
those  of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuatioa  of  despottam. 
According  to  Pomponius,  de  origine  juris,  D.  i.  2.  14.  Rsobs 
OMNEM  poTBSTATEtf  HABuissB,  their  rights  were  the  same.  But 
the  account  of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.  <See  p.  }14.) 
As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of 
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aruu,  be  might  have  founded  his  right  to  goyern  it  on  that  bam, 
as  bis  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Csesar,  had 
done*     But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar^s 
fate  made  htm  pursue  a  quite  different  course.    The  dreadful 
destruc^on  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Tri- 
umpiri,  had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,  TaciL 
Jinn,  u  2.  and  had  so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  form  of  government,  rather 
than  haxard  a  repetition  of  former  calamities,  (iuia  et  prmeniia 
qwm  Vetera  etper%cula$a  nudebantf  ibid.)     The  empire  was  now 
so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great,  (the  Romans  having  never 
employed  the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that  number  by 
representation),  ana  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.    The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite 
to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  control- 
led but  by  the  power  of  one.    Had  Augustus  possessed  the  mag- 
nanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under 
proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants 
might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station  to  which  his  won- 
derful good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of  others,  had  raised  him. 
Had  be,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  declarations,  wished  for  com* 
mand  only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
Would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  .was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.    But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  artfully  dis- 
guised, appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind, 
{specie  recuiontia  Jtagrantieiimi  ctgriverat)^  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.3.  10. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egy^t,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725, .  he  is  said  to  have 
seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites,  Agrippa  and 
Masoenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient 
form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas 
dissuaded  him  from  it.    In  the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius 
gonakes  them  deliver  on  this  occasion,  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  a  popular  and  monarchical  government,  are  in- 
troduced, lit.    The  advice  of  Maecenas  prevailed,  ib.  41.    Au- 
gustus, however,  io  the  following  year,  having  corrected  the 
abuses,  which  haid  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,  Suet*  Aug*  32. 
and  having  done  several  otherpopuiar  acts,  assembled  the  senate, 
and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and 
to  the  people.    But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
f  Yompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  eXi  with  one  voice 
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conjured  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  une* 
qua!  to  the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance ; 
and  that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time,  he  might  r^a- 
late  the  state  of  public  affairs,  (rempiMicam  ordinaret)j  thus 
seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at  tiie  earnest  desire  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  his  usurpation  the  sanction  of  law. 
This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years^JKo.  liii. 
46.  but  th^  secoird  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  govern- 
ment only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  #as  then 
sufficient,  Id.  liv.  12.  and  when  it  was- elapsed,  for  five  years 
more,  W.  liii.  16.  but  after  that,  always  for  ten  years,  Id.  Iv.  6. 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decermiumy  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.  U.  767,  aged  near  76  years;  having 
ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding  emperors,  although 
at  their  accession  they  received  the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  every  ten  years,  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to 
commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  144,)  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus,  they  estab- 
lished t3'ranny,  {Ruere  .in  seroitutem  constdest  patreif  eques^  as  Ta- 
citus says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Anncd.  i.  7.)     Upon 
kis  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they  seem  to  have  racked 
their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for  him.    To  the  naioes 
of  IM PERATOR,  Dio.  xliii.  44.    C£SAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.  and 
PRINCE,  (Princeps  Stnatus)  liii.  1.  which  they  had  formerly 
conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUSTUS,  {vewrand^  v. 
•abilUi  ab'au^ur,  quasi  inauguratus  vel  consecralus^  ideoque  Diii 
cams;  adtu divino qfficiendtiij  0e/i»s'of;  Pausan. iii.  II.  vel  ab  augeo^ 
quam  sua  Jupiter  auget  ope,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  612.  Stiet.  Aug.  7.) 
Dio.  liii.  16.  and  Father  of  his  countryy  (Pater  Patria),  SueU  58. 
Ovid.  Fast.  \u  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult.  Trist.  iv.  4.  13.  &c.     This 
title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his  sop* 
pression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  Roma  patrem  patria  Cice- 
RONEM  LiBSRA  DIXIT,  JuvenuL  viii.  244.  Plin.  vii.  30.  by  the 
advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B,  civ.  ii.  43 1 .  Plvt.  in  Cic.  or  of  Catulos, 
as  Cicero  himselt  says.  Pis.  3.    It  was  next  decreed  to  Julius 
Caesar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins  are*  still 
extant  with  that  inscription.    Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be 
given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phil.  xiii.  11.     It  was 
refused  by  Tiberius,  Suet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of  Imprrator,  kL 
26.  and  Dqminus,  37.  Dio.  Iviii.  2.  but  roost  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  accepted  it.  Tacit.  Ann.  zj.  25. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRI£  denoted  chiefiy  the  paternal 
affection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards 
their  sobjects ;  and  also  that  power,. which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a 
father  bad  over  his  children,  Di^.  liii.  18.  Senec*  Ciem.  i.  14, 
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Cms  AM.  was  properly  a  fiunily  title,  D^.  ibid.  Suet.  Oalb.  1. 
Aqcordiog  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  p^wer,  xliii.  44.  In  later 
times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  k>  succeed  to  the  empire, 
or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  daring  the  life  of 
the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called  Augustus,  ^emtt* 
Han.  in  ^iio  Vero^  3.  which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity, 
but  not  of  power,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
thai  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate 
was  Munatius  Plancus,  SwU  Aug.  7.  VtlL  ii.  01.  Servius  says, 
that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of  Augustus,  describes  him 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  j£n.  i.  296,  €r.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  (MPERATOR, 
Dio.  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculiar- 
ly distinguished.  It  was  eauivalent  to  Rex>  Dio.  liii.  17*  In 
modern  times  it  is  reckonea  superiorl 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly  ;  but  chiefly  on  the  Empe- 
rors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their 
auspices,  Horat.  Od.W.  14.  82.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.  Under  the 
republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  after  the  name ; 
as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep.  passim,  but  the  titles  of  the 
emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prcenmnenf  Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus 
the  following  words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found 
at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri,  {in  lapide  Ancyrano)^  in  Asia  Minor  i 
Imp.  Cjksar.  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX. 
Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.  The  Emperor  Cmsar,  the  adopted 
son  of  (Julius  CsBsar,  called)  Dtirus,  (after  his  deification);  Au* 
jgusius  tixekigh'priestf  (an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death 
of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741.  Dio.  liv.  27).  fourteen  iimea  Consuly  iwen^ 
times  (sal.uted)  Imptraior  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio 
sayS)  be  obtained  this  honour  in  all  21  times,  Ui.  41.  Thus 
Tacitus,  ^09wii  iMPSRATORis  «eme{  atque  tncies  partum^  (Ann.  i. 
9.)  in  the  38li  year  cf  his  tribwiitian  power ,  (from  the  time  when 
he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724,  Dio.  Ii.  19.) 
So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above  five  years  before  bis 
death. 

The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  AtiousTus,  the  Tiber  hap- 
pened to  overflow  its  banks*  so  as  to  reftder  all  the  level  parts, 
of  ^me  navigable,  Dio.  liii.  SO.  Tjacit.  Annal.  i.  76.  to  which 
Horaee  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  8«    This  event  was  thought 
to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.    Among  the  various  ex« 
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preisiotis  of  flatlery .then  used  to  Uie  emperor,  that  of  Pacuvlus, 
a  tribune  of  the  commoDSy  was  remarkable  ;  who  in  the  senate 
devoted  himself  to  Ciesar,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards, 
Vol.  Max.  ii..6«  IK  and  Gauls  (Devotos  illi  soldurios  appd- 
ianij  Cses.  Bell.  Oali.  iii.  ^.)  and  exhorted  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors to  do  the  same.  Being  checked  by  Augustus,  he  rushed 
forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example. 
Whence  it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators  when  they  congra- 
tulated any  emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that 
they  were  devoted  to  his  service,  Dio.  ibid* 

Macrobius  informs  us,  diat  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pooivio  tribuno  plebem  roganUj)  that  an  order  of  the  people 
(plebiseUum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  SextUis  to  be  call- 
ed August,  Sat.  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Jurx»j  are,  intbe 
Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princbps,  and  Imperatoria  Majestas; 
in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  nostxr  sacratissimus  pringefs  ;  ani 
the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  Perpetuus  Auaui^ 
Tus.  These  titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to 
command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the' power  of 
Itfe  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city ;  and  to  do 
every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  su* 
preme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio.  liii.  17. 
•  In  the  year  of  the  city  7Sl,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  wiUiin  the  city ;  and  in  the 
provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  pro* 
consuls,  Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the 
provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or 
opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as 
be  himself  thought  proper,  Dio.  liv.  7.  9.  &  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy 
consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  cumie  chair  be- 
tween the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ;  ofibring  to  swear,  that  diey  would 
observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus  de- 
clined,' well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform  what 
they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath ;  but  not  the  contrary, 
although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oaths,  Dio. 
liv.  10. 

The  laultiplyine  of  oaths  always  render  them  4ess  Acred,  and 
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notidi^  16  Qiotv  peroicioiM  to  morabt  than  the  too  freqaont  ex- 
action of  oaths  by  pablic  aotkority,  without  a  necessary  cause. 
lAvy  tkfovma  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  (fides  tt  jmgwmt^ 
dum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient  Romans, ,  than  the  fear 
of  laws  9ad  punishments^  {prosnmo  Zeg^um  et  pmaarum  metu)y  Lir. 
i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he  says»  as  in  after  times,  when  a 
neglect  of  jreligion  prevailed,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath 
and  the  laws  to  themselves,  but  conformed  every  one  his  own 
conduct  to  them,  lio.  iii.  20.  ii.  32.  zxii.  61.  Cic.  o/.  iiL  30.  fc 
31.     See  also,  Pdv^.  vi.  54.  &S6. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  138.')  yet  all  of  tbem  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that 
office,  as  also  those  of  Ptmiifex  Maximutj  and  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  Dto.  liii.  17.    See  p.  145. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  {kgi- 
hus  sotuii)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio.  liii.  18, 
&  28.  Some,  however;  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws : 
for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  mi^t 
be  freed  from  the  Yoconian  law,  Dh.  Ivi.  32.  but  a  person  was 
said  to  be  kgibus  seiidusj  who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  die. 
Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Jinn,  xvi.-  22.  or,  as  it 
was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath  ; 
which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Trhmmri^  after  the 
death  of  Ca&sar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  K.  20x 
Uii.  28.  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding^emperors. 
They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  emperors 
had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  what* 
ever  they  diould  do.  Id.  IviL  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this  oath  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lis.  9.  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4.  &c.  Clau- 
dius would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts,  (m  acta  sua 
jurure  ;)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  tli«  acts  of  Au« 
gustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself.  Id.  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  b( 
die  ^Dperor;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Dio.  zliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.  so  likewise  by  that 
of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  Ivii.  9.  To  violate  this 
oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime.  Ibid,  fy  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73r 
&de«.  iv«  1.2.  iL  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2. 13.  and  more  ^severely  pun- 
idued  than  real  periury,  'Rn/dL  Jfyol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a 
species  of  treason^  (tMjtsMis)  and  punished  by  the  bastinado, 
D«  lii.  2.  la  sdmetimes  by  oultiBg  out  theldngue,  CMkefreiin 
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loc.  So  that  MinuCius  Felix  justly  says,  c.  29^  Bit  disj  (ac.  EA- 
nids),  iuttusper  Jovis  genium  pegerare  quant  regis.  Tiberius  pro- 
hibited any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  Dio,  Ivii.  8.  l^ii.  12. 
but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that*of 
Sejanus,  Id.  Iviii.  2.  6;  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  em- 
peror, Ilnd.  12.  Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words 
"should  be  added;  Ne^ub  me,  nb^uk  meos  liberos  chariores 
HABEO,j(iUAM  Caium  et  sorobes  EJUS.  SueU  15.,  ZKo.  lix.  3.  9.  and 
that  the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  Bnd.  1 1.  as  be 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suet.  24. 
So  Claudius,  by  Li  via,  Dh.  Ix.  5.  Suei.  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Triumviri  to  Julius  Csesar,  Dto.  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  Id.  \\.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Augustas^ 
himself,  at  Rome,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  7.  Horah,  Ep.  ii.  K  16.  Ovid.  Ihsf. 
i.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces ;  but  he  permitted  no 
temple  to  he.  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction 
with  the  city,  Rome ;  AuousTo  et  UrbI  Rohje  ;  and  that  only  in 
the  provinces,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly 
prohibited,  Suet.  52.  After  his  death,  they  were  very,  frequent. 
Tacit.  Ann.  u  11.  73.  Dio.  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate, 
they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  ii.  19.  so  for  the  succeed- 
ing ekpperors;^  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January :  Dio.  lix.  24.— 
also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should 
be  made  to  him  with  widhes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  8.  utt.  as  to  the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Shrut. 
Od.  iv.  5.  33.  ' 

On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  triumpbal 
robe,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also  used  a  par- 
ticular bad^e,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Herodum,  i.  9. 
8.  i.  16. 9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  i.  17.  proba- 
bly borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenopk.  Cyrop.  yiiu  Hup.  215. 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6.  Something  simiUr  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal^  towns;  pruna  hatiUusj  v. 
.tm,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a  portable  health,  (focus  portmbi- 
Us),  in  which  incense  was  burnt ;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat.  Sai. 
i.  5. 36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors, 
{adorari  sejussit,  cum  ante  sum  cuncti  scdutaremtuty)  Eutrop.  ix.  16. 
Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cess.  c.  39.  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
to  Caligula  an4  Domitian«    S9  Dio.  lix.  4.  37. 29. 
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Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with  great 
moderation ;  ^  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginninc" 
of  their  government,  Dto.  Ivii.  B.  liz.  4. ,  In  his  lodging  and 
equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distin- 
guished rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards^ 
But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by 
a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the 
sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  increased  his  authority;  {insur- 
gert  patdatim),  and  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  (mutua 
senatus^  magUtratwrnij  kgum  in  se  transferred  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2. 
Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most  compliant,  {qtmnto  quu  servitio 
promptior)^  were  raised  to  wealth  and  preferment.  Having  the 
commajid  of  the  .army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing. 
For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from 
those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his 
pleasure,  Dia.  liii.  16. 

The  loiig  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much  as 
made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny.   In  consequence  of  which,  their 
character  became  more  and  more  degenerate.    After  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  pub- 
lic affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two 
things,  bread  2Lni  games^  (Panbm  et  Circenses,  i.  e   largesses 
and  spectacles,)  JuDenal.  x.  80. — Hence  from  this  period,  their 
history  is  less  interesting,  and  as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic ; 
because,  when  every  thing  was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince, 
or  of  his  favourites,  and  freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were 
less  known,  than  under  the  republic,  Dio.  liii.  19.    It  is  surpri- 
sing^at  though  the  Romans,  at  different  times  were  governed  by 
ponces  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest 
judgment)  who  had  seen  the  woml  effects  of  wicked  men  being 
I   iQVQited  with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to 
have  thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  provi- 
ding an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar 
enorwities.    Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished 
to  transmit  to  their  successors,  unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which 
they  had  received ;  or  from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shows  more 
clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monar- 
chy, on  the  character  and  happiness  of  bodi  prince  and  people, 
than  that  of  the  ancient  Ronflms.    Their  change  ^  government 
^as  indeed  the  natural  consequence  of  that  success-  with  which 
their  lost  of  conquest  was  attended.    For  the  force  employed  to 
^alave  other  nations,  being  turned  against  themselves,  8erved.«ft 
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first  to  accompUsb,  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  ourn  servi- 
tude. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of^ome,  whose 
rapacity  and  corruption  had  so  much  contributed  |ft,t)»e  loss  oi 
liberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  cha)%e;^£or  on 
them,  those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  cKiefly 
exercised  their  cruelty.  The  bulK  of  the  people,  and  particu- 
larly the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppressed,  than  they  had  been 
under  the  republic.  Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Jiegue pnfmnda 
Ulvm  rerum  station  abnudfontf  tuspetto  senatiu  p<^iq%i6  imptrio  ok 
certamina  potentnanj  et  avaritiam  magiitratuum ;  modtido  legum 
uuxUio^  qwB  m',  afnbUihpoairemdpecvnMim'babaiUur^  AnnaL  i.  2. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  <fftht  MAGISTRATES. 

fl^HE  public  servants  {ministri)  of  the  magistrates,  were  called 
•■•  by  the  common  name  of  APPARITORES,  Ia».  i.  «•  be- 
cause they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands  (quoi  iis  \ 
apparebantf  u  e.  prasto  erant  ad-  fobsequivm,  Senr.  ad  Viig,  £n. 
xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or  attendance  apparitio,  Cic»  Fam. 
xiii.  54.     These  were, 

I.  SCRIBE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  magis- 
trates.  Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scriptwm 
facere^  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  scripim^  -{is.  They  were 
denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended ;  thus, 
ScribiB  quastoriiy  (tdilitii,  proslorix^  &c.  and  wece  dieided  into 
different  iecvria;  whence  decuriam  emere,  for  mtcmu  smbm  twure, 
Cic.  Yerr.  iii.  79.  This  office  was  more  honourable  among  the 
Greeks  than  the  Romans,  J/q).  Eum.  1.  The  scribtt  a*  .Rome 
however  were  generally  composed  of  free*born  eitizen^and 
they  became  so  respectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cidlifo 
hofiestus  {quod  eorum  fidei  tabula  pubUta,  ptric%daqve  vMgutrdmm 
eommiituntiar)^  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  r9.  W 

There  were  also  aetuarii  or  notariif  who  took  down  in  Aori- 
hand  ,what  was  said  or  done,  (natii  excipitbaiU),  Suet.  Jul.  55. 
These  were  different  from  the  scribal  and  w^re  commoftlj|iaves 
or  freedmen,  Dio.  Iv.  7.  The  9eribm  were  Iko  called  jKn'^; 
Fesfeus.  But  librarii  is  usually  put  for  thoee  wlio  tnuSlBtbe 
bookl^  Cic»  AtU  xii.  6«  Sutt.  Domit.  10«  for  which  puipose  the 
wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  sometimts  kept 
seveial  sjares,  J>fep,  Aul  13.  * 

Thft  roeth^  of  writing  ^hoj:t.liand  is  said  to  liare  been  in- 
retited  by  Afoceoas,  Dio.  W.  7.  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cioeroi  leid.  1.  3S.  iSefwc. 
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II.  PRiCCQNES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  i?howere  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes: 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  {iU^ntiw% 
indicebant  vel  imperabunt :  Exsurob,  pbaco,  fac  populo  audi* 
KNTiAM,  PlatU.  P(tn.proL  11.)  by  saying,  Silkte  vel  tacit*; 
and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favets  linguis,  Horat. 
Od.iiu  K  Ore  FAVSTE  oMNSis,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  71.  Hence  sa- 
c^RUH  Milentium  for  aUissimum  or  maxmum^  Horat.  Od«  ii.  13.  29. 
Orefavtrity  they  are  silent;  Ovid*  Amor.  iii.  13.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribqs  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Ctc.  Vtrr.  v. 
15.  (See  p.  102.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  (p.  100.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the  jtidi- 
ct's^  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to 
an  assembly,  Liv.  u  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- 
house,  iii.  38.  (sw-p.  24.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped  to 
hear  iheix  general  mak^  a  speech,  liiv.  i.  28« 

0.  In  sales  by  auctipir,  they  advertised  them  {auctiomm  eonr 
damabant  vel  pradieabant)^  Plant.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  16« 
Off:  ill.  13.  Herat,  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the  spcar^ 
and  called  out  what  trails  offered.    See  p,  67. 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend ; 
they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed 
from  them  ;  dc.  de  resp*  Har.  IS*  Idv.  ii.  37.  they  proclaimed 
ipr^edicabarU)  the  victors  and  crowned  them  ;  Ctc.  T^am.  v.  12. 
they  invited  the  people,  to  see  the  secular  games  which  were 
celebrated  only  onc^^^cvery  110  years,  by  a  solemn  form  ;  Con- 

VENITE  ad  LUgpS   SPECTANDOS,    'QUOS   NEC    SPECTAVIT    ^UIS^UAM, 

NEC  sptPrATuaus  EST,  Suit.  Claud*  £1.     Herodian.  iii.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  bo 
exhibited,  Cic,  de  legg.  ii.  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend  by 
A  certain  form :  Exseopias  CiiRBMETi,  auiBUs  est  commodum,  ire 
JAM  TEHHis  EST,  OLLUS  EFFBRTUR,  TVr.  Pkorm.  v.  8. 38*  Hence 
these  funerals  were  called  FUNERA  INDICTIVA.  FeUus  in 
QitpiTES,  S/ut.  Jkd.  84.  The  prfuones  also  used  to  give  public 
uotioe^:wt|jMr  sMdh  a  person  died  ;  thus  Ollus  <iuiRis  leto  da- 
tvi  EST^Pesius  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes  sjg 
niGad  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor ;  Liv.  xxy«. 
'15*    LicTOE,  yiRo  Arti  adue  viroas,  et  in  eum  lege  primunp . 
AGE,  ibid.  16.  f  •       . 

7.  When  thingsnv^re  lost  or  stolen*  they  searched  for  them, 
Plaid.  Men.  iii.  4.  r.  78.    Petrtm.  ArbU.  g.  *7.  where  an  allu- 

?3 
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sion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the 
j£butian  law« 

•  The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juvenal  vii.  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  frec-bom, 
and  divided  into  decuruB. 

Similar  to  the  prtscones  were  those,  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  CO- 
ACTORES,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Gic.pro  Clueni.  64.  They  were 
servants  (ministri)  of  the  money-brokers,  who  attended  at  the 
auctions:  Hence  exactiones argentarias  faclitarej  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  such  a  collector,  Suet.  Vesp.  1.  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from 
debtors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  re- 
venues were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic.  pro  Rab. 
Post.  lU 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus, 
who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  {a  Ugando),  from  their 
binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourg- 
ed, OtlL  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  {virgas 
xdmeasj  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  r4.  iii.  2.  v.  29.  Viminei  fascet  vir- 
garum^  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betuloy  Plin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.) 
bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  {bacilios  Uro  colli- 
gatos  in  modum  fascis),  and' an  axe  jutting  out  in  the  middle  of 
them.  They  went  before  all  tlie  greater  magistrates,  except  the 
censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Litf.  xxiv.  44.  He  who  went 
foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  f.  7. 
he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrale,  was  called  PROXI- 
MUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Sallust.  Jug.  12.  or  Postremus,  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  28.  i.  e.  the  chief  Hctor,  iummus  lictoTy  who  used  to 
receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,  (ii<  Curiam  stimmdreren/),  Liv.  iii.  11. 
48.  viii.  33.      Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Ceditb  Cowsul 

VENIT  ;    DATE  VIAM,  VCl  LOCUM   CONSDLl  ;    SI    VOBIS    VIDETUII9    DI- 

scEDiTE,  QumiTEs,  Liv.  ii.  56.  or  some  such  words,  (sdetmis  Hit 
iictorumet  prcenuntius  clamor^  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whe9«£  the  Hctor 
is  called  summotor  adit&s,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  Passim.  When 
the  magistrate  returned  home,  a  lictor  knooked  at  the  door 
"with  his  rod,  (forem^  uti  mo$  est,  virgd  percussit)^  Liv.  vi.  34. 
which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate  went  to  any  other 
iiouse^  PKn»  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
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(ANIMADVERTERE,  utdebUus  honoif  iu  redderetur),  Suet-  Jul, 
BO*  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  inCprms  us,  EpisL  64.  name- 
ly, dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  going 
9Ut  of  the  ^vay,  and  also  rising  up  to  them,  kc.  Sttet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms:    I,  Lictor, 

COLLIOA  MAWUS;  I,  CaPUT  0BNUB£  HUJUS  ;  ArBORI  IRFELICl  SUS- 
PENDS ;  VsRBERATO  VEL  INTRA  POtf^RItM  Vel  BXlrO  POMJERIUV, 
Lw.  i.  26.  I,  LiCTOR,  PELIOA  AD  PALC7M,  fd.^viiu  7.  ACCEDC, 
LiCTOR,    V1RGA8  ET  SECURES  EXPSDl,  Id.  viK.  32.      In  ECM  LEGE 

A6B,  i.  e.  securi  perciUe,  velferi,  xxvi.  16, 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  com- 
mon people,  Liv.  ii.  55.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on 
whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic^  in  Verr.  u  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have* had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ah  acct^nife}  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
who  bad  lawsuits,  to  court,  {in  jus).  One  of  them  attended  on 
the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  SueU  Jul.  20.  Liv,  iii.  33. 
Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the 
prastor  in  court,  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock, 
before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,,  and  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lai.  ling.  v.  9.  Plin.  vii.  60.  They 
were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they 
attended  ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  l.  4.  The 
Acctnsi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers,  called  Supemumerarii^  be- 
cause not  included  in  the  legion,  Vegti.  ii.  19,  Mscon.  in  Ctc. 
Verr.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii.  8.  &  10. 

V.  VIATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who  at- 
tended on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  66.  and  aediles,  xxx.  39.  An- 
ciently they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  country, 
where  they  usually  resided  4  whence  they  had  their  name,  (qu/Qd 
scfpe  in  yik  essent)^  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Praef.  1. 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who 
executed  (stppUdo  aj^ithat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank ;  for  slaves  and  treedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  diflfer- 
CBt-from  free-bom  citizens^  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  50.  The  camifex 
^as  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  contempt,  that  be  was 
not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  5.  but 
ttved  without  the  Porta  Metia,ot  Esquilyna,  Plaul.  Pseud,  i.  3. 
V*  98.  near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves, 
ij^ta  locum  servilibus  panis  sepositum^  Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  ii» 
32.)  calle(}  Se^ferritiw,  Plutarch,  ija  Galb.  where  wiBre  erected 
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crosses  and  gibbetBt  {druces  et  patibula^  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.) 
and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  6. 
r*  S«  or  thrown  out  unburied,  Por*  I^od.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  camifix  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prison 
under  the  Triumviri  capitaies^  who  had  only  the  superintendence 
or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  camijicemj  to  imprison; 
Plaut.  RudAa.  6.  V.  19. 

LAWS  of  the  ROMAJ^. 

THE  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  au- 
thority, and  enforced  by  sanations,  to  direct  the  co&duct, 
and  secure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  justi  injmtique 
regida,  Senec.  de  benef.  iv.  13.  Lbges  quid  atiud  sttnt^  qtmm 
minis  mixta  priBcepta  ?  Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate,  {rvgantt  magistratu).  See  p.  95,  99. 
The  great  foundation  pf  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence,  (R<mMad 
jurU)y  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  Li^  xxxiv.  6. 
or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  rfecem^in,  and 
ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  159.)  a  work,  in  the  opinion  o{ 
Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of  philosophers,  {imnnibms 
orMAam  pkUosophorum  bibliotktcis  anteponendum)^  de  Orat.  i.  44. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the 
number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occa-> 
sion  to  a  great  many  hew  laws,  {corruptissiniA  republica  plunmm 
hges^  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comi/ia  Cen<iiri«ia,  (POPULISCITA), 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  but  afterwards,  those  also,  which  were 
made  by  the  Cwnitia  TWittfa,  (PLEBISCITA),  when  they  were 
made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first  by  tlie  Hora* 
tian  law,  {v/;  quod  tributim  jlebts  jwmstt,  oopidim  ten9r9t)j  lAv. 
iii.  55.  and  afterwards  more  precisely  oy  the  Publilian  and 
Hortensian  laws,  (ui  pUhiadta  OMNES  QUIRITES  tenMrmi) 
Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  x\.  PKn.  xvi.  10*  s.  \5.  GelK  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  aM  distinguished  by  the  name,  {rumen 
gtntis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to 
which  they  ^fer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  respect- 
ed the  public,  {jus  piAliewn  vel  sacrum),  the  right  of  private 
persons,  {imprnmtum  vel  civile),  or  the  Articular  interest  of  an 
individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called  PRIYILEGIUM,. 
Cell.  X.  SO.  Jisc^n.  m  Oc.  pro  Mil. 
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The  law»  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITI^,  Cie.  iw  RuU. 
iu  S:  by  thedecem?iri,  DECEMVIRALES,  LtD.  iii.  55.  5^.Si57. 

Different   StgnificaHone  of  JUS  and  LEX^   and  the  Different 
SPECIES  of  the  ROMAN  LAW. 

T^HE  iTords,  Jus  aod  Lex  are  used  in  various  senses-    They 
-*■    are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word,  LAW. 

JuB  properly  implies  what  is  jtat  and  ri^ht  in  itself,  or  what 
from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  21.  Lex 
is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  quiB  ectvpto  sancit,  quod 
'9tilf ,  out  fubendo,  aut  'detando,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  a  lkoendo,  quod 
legi  solet^  ut  innotescaty  Varro  de  Lat.  ling*  v.  7.  legtre  leges  pro^ 
positaM  jusserty  Liv.iii.  34.  vel  a  d^ectu,  Cic.  de  Lyrg.  {.  6.  ajus- 
to  et  jure  ItgendOy  i.  e.  eligendo^  from  the  choice  ofwhat  is  just 
and  rig^ht,  id.  ii.  5.    Lex,  justtmm  injustorumqute  disiincii^f  ibid,. 

Grceeo  nomine  aj^llatOi  Xojuof,  a  suum  cviqae  tribuendo, 

Id.  i.  6.) 

Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which 
•:;  imposes ;  {est  enim  JUS  qu&d  LEX  CQnstituUy  That  is  law^  or, 
I'hat  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  15.  ad 
Herenn.  ii.  13.)    Or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  Quod- 

CVN^UB  POPULUS  JCSSIT,  IB  JUS  ESTO,  Li9.  vil.  IT.   ix.   33.    QtJOD 
MAJOR  PARS  JUDICARIT;  ID  JUS  RATUM^UE  ESTO,  OlC. 

But  jus  and  les:  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  are  joined :  thus, 

Jus  NATURE  vel  NATURALE,  is,  what  naturc  or  right  reason 
teaches  to  be  right ;  and  jtts  gentium,  what  all  nations  esteemed 
to  be  right :  both  (iomraonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  Sext.  42. 
Harusp.  resp.  14. 

Jus  civitm  vel  civile,  is,  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute^ 
Ctc.  Topic.  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  17.  de  Orat.  i.  48.  Hence  constiiuere 
jtiSy  quo  omnes  utantuVf  pro  Dom.  cut  subjecti  ^int,  pro  Csecin.  So 
jus  Komanumt  Anglicumy  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict 
it,  JUS  CIVILE  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero 
sometimes  opposes  jia  dmle  to  jus  naturaky  Seist.  42.  and  some- 
times to  what  we  call  Cnmintd  law  {jus  puUicum)^  Verr.  i.  42. 
Caecin.  2.  in  Cascil.  5. 

Jus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general, 
or  among  tfa«  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic*  Csctn.  4.  Digest, 
tllnstiiut. 

Jus  ruBLicw  et  privatum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
people  {quas%jusjpopuKcum)j  or  t|ie  public  at  large,  and  with  re* 
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spect  to  individuals;  political  and  civil  law,  Ltr.  iii.  34«  Cic. 
Fam.  iv.  14.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  22.  But  jw  publiaim  is  also  ptit  for 
the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed,  {jus  com^ntine), 
Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

Jus  Sei^atoriuh,  (parsjttwpttWia),  what  related  to  the  rights 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those,  -who 
might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate ;  (giwe  potestas  refermtHnss): 
(see  p.  27.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  delivered  their 
opinion,  (quid  censenttbus  jus) ;  what  the  power  of  the  nkogis- 
trates,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  &c.  P^w*  J^P- 
viii.  14. 

Jus  DiviNUM  et  HUMANUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 
divine  and  human,  Liv,  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Annai*  iii.  26. 
70.  vi.  26.  Heuce  fas  et  jura  sintmty  laws  divine  and  huma,D, 
Virg.  G.  i.  269.  Contra  jus  fasque.  Sail.  Cat.  IS.JusJasque  txuere^ 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  6.  Omne  jus  etjixs  dehre^  Cic.  Quo  jure,  quave 
injuria^  right  or  wrong,  Terenl.  And,  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  et  ti^os, 
Liv.  vi.  14.  Juset  injuricB^  Sail.  Jug.  16.  Jure Jierij  jure  casus, 
Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  PiLSTOBiuir,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to  be 
right,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  10.  Ver.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.    See  p.  128. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^lianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed  by 
Flavius^  Liv.  ix.  46.  iSlius,  &c.  Urbanum,  i.  e.  civile  privatumj 
ex  quo  jus  dicit  praior  urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Prjsdiatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to  the 
goods  (prcedia  vel  pradia  bona^  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who 
were  sureties  (prcedes)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  or 
undertakers  of  the  public  works,  {fnancipes)y  which  were  pledged 
to  the  public,  (publico  obligata  vel  pignori  opposita)j  and  sold  if 
the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  his  bargain,  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  20.  Verr.  i.  54.  Fam.  v.  20.  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Hence  Pb-bdi- 
AToa,  a  person  who  laid  oujt  his  money  in  purchasing  these 
goods,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  14.  17.  and  who, 'of  course,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  such  matters,  {juris 
prcsdiatorii  periius).  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Jus  Fecials,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Offic.  U  11.  or 
the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jtts  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with 
jus  civile,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13.  14.  but  jw  legitimum  exigere  to  de- 
mand one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fanu  viii.  6. 

Jus  ComuETUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed 
to  LEGE  jw  or  jui  scriptuniy  statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de  Invent. 
ii.  22.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripts  aut  sine  scripio^  1.  6. 
P.  de  jtistit.  et  jur. 
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Jta  PoNTiFioiuM  vel  sACRuMi  what  is  right  vrith  regard  to  re- 
ligion and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Ecclesiastical  LawyCic.  pro  Dona.  13.  13.  14.  dele- 
gibus,  ii.  18.  &c.  Liv.  i.  20.  So  Jus  religionia,  atigurum  aeremoni" 
arum,  auspiciorumi  &c. 

Jus  Beli/Icum  vei  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state 
at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered ;  Qts  de  bell.  G.  u  27. 
Cic.  Off.  i.  IK  iii.  29.  lAv.  u  I.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  silent  inier 
armoj  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.  Ferre  jus  in  armis,  Liv.  v.  3.  Facerejus 
ensej  Lucan.  iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  J  usque  datum  scderij  a 
successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity  and  a  sanction  were 
given  to  crimes,  Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  inietli' 
gentia,  Phil.  ix.  5.  interpretation  Off.  i.  11.  Studiosi  jurw,  i.  e. 
jurisprudentiiBn  Suet.  Ner.  32.  Getl.  xii.  13,  Comulti^  periti,  Sic. 
Lawyers,  Cic. 

Jure  et  legibus,  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42. 
44.  So  Horace,  Vir  bonis  est  q%ds  ?  Qui  consulta  patnm^  qui 
leges,  jiiraque  servaty  fyc.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat  legesque 
vxrisy  Virg.  ^n.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Nova  jura 
condere^  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  metuinjustifateare  necesse  esty 
Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Arc.  F.  122.  398.  civicajura  respondere, 
Ep.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  £quitas  are  di8tinguished,Ctc.  0|f.  iii.  16.  Virg.  ii.  426. 
jus  ?Lnd  justitia  ^  jus  civUe  and  leges j  Phil.  ix.  5.  So  Mquum  et 
bonumf  is  opposed  to  caUidum  versuttanque  jusy  an  artful  interpre- 
tation of  a  written  law,  Ccecin.  23.  Summumjusy  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  summa  injurioy  Off.  i.  11.  Summojure  agere,  contendere,  escpe* 
ririt  &c.  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  jura  QuiriAumy  cioiumy  &c.     See  p.  55,  &c. 
Jura  sanguinis^  cognationis^  &c.  necessitudoy  v.jua  necessitudiniSf 
relationship,  Suet.  CaHg.  26. 

Jus  regniy  a  right  to  the  crown,  lAv.  i.  49.  Bonorumy  to  pre- 
ferments. Tacit,  ^iv.  5.  Quibusperfraudemjus/uity  power  or  au- 
thority, SdUust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuruB  public<B  datum  esty  a  license, 
Senec.  Epist.  18.  Quibus  fallere  aefurarijus  eraty  Suet.  Ner.  16. 
In  jus  et  dttionem  vel  potestatem  alicujus  venire,  concedercy  Liv.  ii 
Sail.  Habere  jus  in  aliquem  ;  sui  juris  esse  ac  mancipiiy  i.  e.  stti 
arbitrii  et  nemini  parerSy  to  be  one's  own  master,  Cic.  In  contro' 
verso  jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Liv* 
iii.  56. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice.     Dare  jus  gratia, 
to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv* 
Jos  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered; 
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thus,  In  jus  eamus,  i.  e*  edpratoris  $eUam^  Donat*  in  Ter.  Phorm. 
v.  7.  43.  &  88.  Injvre^  i.  e.  apud prakortm,  Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  6. 
28.  Men.  Iv.  2.  19.     Dejure  currere,  from  court,  Cic.  Qnint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus:  tfaus. 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibtndh  a  munine  dtBr%tm 
tracta  ;  justorum  injustorumqae  aistinciio  ;  mtamum  quiddam^  quod 
univertum  m^ndum  regit ; — Consmsio  tnnntum  gentium  lex  tuUur^ 
putanda  est ;  non  scripfa,  std  nata  lex  : — Scdus  pomdi  supremm  Ux 
esto;  fundamentum  libertatisy  fans  equiiatig,  &c.  Cic.  deLegg. — 
pro  Cluent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free  towns. 
Leges  mumcipales,  Cic.  Fam*  vi.  18.  of  the  allied  towns,  Verrm 
iu  49.  50.  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as,  Lege  hctreditas  adgenttm  Minudam  vtniebatf  Cic.  Verr* 
i.  45.  £a  ad  nos  redibat  lege  hareditasj  Ter.  Hecyr.  L  2.  97. 
'  Leges  Ceksoria,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 
censors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7.  Prov.  Cam.  &•  Rabir.  Perd.  3. 
ad  Q.  Fr.  u  12.  Lex  mancipU  rel  mandpium^  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  conveying  property,  de  Orat.  i.  39.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditioniiy  vel  venalium  vendtndorumj  agrvm  vel  domiinx 
possidendij  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58.  Horat. 
Epist.  ii*  2.  T.  18^  Hence  £mere,  vendere  hoc  vel  tUa  lege^  i.  e.  sub 
hac  condiHone  vel  pacta.  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ea  lege  (i.  e.  ex  pacto  et 
conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege  atqfie  omine^  Ter. 
And.  i.  2.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Lex  vit<B,qua  nati  sumusj  Gic. 
Tusc.  16.  mea  legeutar,  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 
2.  ult. 

Leges  historim^  potmatwn^  v%rsuum^  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  I.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
laws  of  history;  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar  sense^ 
the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christ||^  religion ;  thas. 
Lex  Christiana,  Catholica,  venerabilisj  sanctisrima,  &c.  But  we 
in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  as 
the  Law  and  the  Oospei^  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses;  as,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  RoMANUH,  or  Roman  /aw,  was  either  written  or  tmmiite^ 
iawy  (Jvs  scRiPTuM  aut  kon  sc&iptuii).  The  several  species 
which  constituted  the  jus  scrtptitm,  were,  laws,  properly  so  c^alled, 
Che  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magistrates, 
and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law,  (jta 
twn  scr^piHm)y  colmprebended  natural,  equity  and  custom.    A9« 
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iiienily  Jus  scriptupi  onlf  oomprdiM<)ed  UW4  properiy.io  called* 
Digest.'  dfi  ^rig.  jur.  All  these  are  frequently  enameraled,  or 
alluded  ta  by  Cicero,  wbo  calls  them  Fostes  jiquiVATis^  ropic. 
5.  4^c*  ad  Htrenn.  \u  13. 

LAWS  of  fke  DECEMVIRI,  o^,  7Ju  XII  TABLES. 

^^ARJOUS  s^uthors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange 
^    the  fragments  of  the  Tirelve  Tables*    Of  these  the  most 
enunent  is  Godfrey,  {Jacobus  Gothofrtdus). 
According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits |  the  II, 
9f  thefts  and  robl>eries ;  IIL  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors 
over  their  debtors;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  families;  V. 
pf  inheritance  and  guardianship;  VI.  of  property  and  possession;  > 
V II,  of  trespasses  and  damages;  VIII.  of  estates  in  the  country ; 
IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people;  X.  of  funerals,  and 
^\\  ceremonies  relating  to  the  dead;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the 

tods,  and  of  religion;  XII.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of 
usbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 

laws,  Pic^  de  legg.  ii.  23.  P/tn.  xiv.  13.  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 

from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.    The  laws  arf 

in  general  very  briefly  expressed :  thus. 

Si  in  jus  voc£T,  atque  (i.  e»  stt^tun)  eat. 

*Si  IIEM9RUM  BurstT  (riipen/),  Ki  gvm  xo  'pacit  (paciscuhar)^ 

!tAhlQ  K3T0. 

Si  FAtSUM  TESTIMONIUM  DICASSIT  {dixerU)  SAXO  DEJICITOA; 

Paivii.£0iA  MB  laaooANTo;  se.  magistratus* 
Dx  CAPirx  {dc  vU6^  libertaUf  ei  jurt)  civis  Romani,  nisi  pex 
HAXiwuif  cxNTURiATUM  (per  comiHa  centuriata)  nb  ferunto. 

QVPP  FOSTEKICUW  FQPPLUS  ^USSIT,  ID  JUS  RATUM  ESTO. 

HqVINW  KORXyUM  IN  VRXE  N&  SEFELITO,  NBVB  UIUTO. 

Ad    PiV^S  A9fiU9TO    CASTE :   PIETATEM   ADHIBENTO,   OPES  AMO- 

VENTo.    Qui  sbcus  faxit;  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 

F^ll^  jyH^OU  AMQVXNTO.     Ex  PAT&nS  RITIBUS  optima  GOf^UNTO. 
PxaJVIill  PORNA  DIVINA,  BXITIUM;*  HUMANA,  PXDECUS. 
IjUPfV/l  N9  AUPBTO  PMCARJC  DONjUS  |RAM  DeORJDM. 
Nequis  AORUM  CONSECRATO,  auri,  ARGENTI,  CBORIS  sacranui 
NODUS  fSTO. 

The  most  important  particulars,  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tabje$,  cpme  naturally  ig  be  meDtioned,  and  explained  else- 
^kere  in  various  places. 

24 
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After  the  publication  of  tb^  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  nn* 
derstood  what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  tbeir 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to*  be  observed  in  prosecutin|^  law- 
suits, {mdbus  inter  se  homines  disceptarent) ,  called  ACTION  ES 
LEGIb.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  transferring 
property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI.  There  were 
also  certain  days  on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be  instituted,  {quan- 
do  lege  a^  poeeet)^  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  administered, 
(die«  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not  be  done, 
(NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done  for  one  pari 
of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTERCISI).  The  know- 
ledge of  ail  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  arfd 
chiedy  to  the  PontificeSf  Iqr  many  years ;  till  one  Cn«  Flavius, 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  the 'scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  a^lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  ncttonu 
and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appius  had  composed^ 
and  published  it,  A.  U.  440,  (fastos  publicavUj  et  actitmes  priwnum 
edidit)^  In  return  for  which  favour  he  was  made  curule  a&dile 
by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From  him  the  book  was 
<?alled  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  4^.  Cic.  de  OraU 
i.  41.  Murcen.  !!•  Ait.  vi.  1.  1.  2.  §  7.  D.  (fe  orig.  juris,  €fdL 
Vi.  9.     Valer.  Max.  iu  5.  2.     P/tn.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process; 
and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in  wri* 
ting  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic,  pro  Mur.  I  !•  some- 
what like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand),  or^  as  others 
think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augustus  did,  Stief. 
Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  (per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is 
called  by  later  writers).  •  However,  these  forms  also  were  pub- 
lished  by  Sextus  *iBlius  Catus,  (who,  for  hisknowledge  in  the  ci^ 
vil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregii  eordattu  heme,  a.  remarkably 
wise  man,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.)  His  book *^ was  named  JUS 
iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  44.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  ciienls,  and  manage  thell 
lawsuits. 
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TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Pctnti- 
fex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  lAv.  epiu  18.  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Arst  who  gave  his  advice  freeljr  to  all  the  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction-, L  2.  §  35.  &  38.  D.  deorig,jur^  whom  many  afterwards 
imitated ;  as,  Maoilius^  Crassus»  Mucins  Scsevola,  C.  Aquilius, 
Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously, 
tised  to  walk  across  the  forum,  {transverso  foro),  and  were  ap- 
plied to  {ad  eo$  adibahar)  there,  or  at  t^eir  own  houses.  Cic. 
Orai.  iii.  33.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-break, 
Hor.  Sat*  i.  1*  v.  9.  Epi^.  ii.  1.  103.  for  their  gate  was  open  to 
ail,  (ctsnctii  janua  patebati  TibuU.  i.  4.  78.)  and  the  house  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  city, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.  Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power  Reonuk 
JUDICIALE,  jlit.  i.  1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  (ex  solio, 
ianquam  ex  iripode),  Cic.  de  legg.  I.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licst  consulerib  ?  Cic.  pro 
JIftcr*  13*  The  lawyer  answered,  Ck)NsuL£.  Then  the  matter 
was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly ;  thus,  Qua* 

aO  AN  EXJSTIMKS  ?    Vei,   In   JUS    SSTNECNE? SECUNDUM  BA,  QUA 

PROPOHUNTURy  sxisTiMO,  PLACET,  PUTO,  HwaU  Sat.  U.  3*  192. 
Lawyers  gave  their  opinions  either  viv&  voce^  or  in  writing : 
commonly  without  any  reason  annexed,  Sense.  Epiat.  94.  but 
not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forumt  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FO- 
HI),  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was  deter- 
Bune^  by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Re- 
CEPTA  sententia,  Receptum  JUS,  Regbptus  mos,  post  hultas 
VARiATioNES  RECEPTUM;  and  the  rules  observed  in  legal  transac- 
tions by  their  consent,  were  called  Regula  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  p^setor  seemed  defective,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  itas  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity ; 
and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of 
laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  interpretes^  but  al^o 
CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS,  Digest  and  their  opk 
nions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic.pro  Qecin.  24.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  opposed 
to  legesf  Casein.  26.  / 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  ;9ro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleaised  might  profess  to  give 
advice  about  matters  of  lav ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by 
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persons  o(  tlie  highest  rank,  and  iuch  as  \rere  distinguisbe<l  by 
their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Gincian  lair, 
lai/yers  were  prohibited  from  taking  .fees  or  presents  from  Cbose 
who  consulted  them ;  hence,  ftirpc  reos  kmpta  misert>»  dffendere 
ImfcuA^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10.  39.  whitih  rendered  the  profession  of 
jurisprudence  highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  mcB 
of  rank  and  learning,  not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire 
of  assisting  their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of 
rising  to  preferments.  .  Augustus  enforced  this  law,  by  ordain- 
ing,  that  those  who  transgressed  it,  should  restore  foorfoldp 
Dto.  Uv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees, 
(HQNORARIUM,  ctriam  justamque  mercedtm.  Suet.  Nei*.  17.) 
from  their  clients ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  (capiendit  pecw 
ikiis  posuetmodftm  (sc.  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  sestertia^  Tac.  An- 
nal.  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  business  was  done,  (Peractii  negolisper* 
mUtebat  pectaiiai  duntaxai  decern  milium  dare^  Plin.  Epist.  v.  31.) 
Thus  the  ancient  connexion  between  -  patrons  and  clients  fell 
into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  for  hire.  Persons  of  th6 
lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  profession  of  lawyers,  /tgr<» 
iwtL  viii.  47.  pleadings  became  venal,  {aenire  advocatumes)^  advo'^ 
eates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  Iaw« 
suits,  {in  lites  coire) ;  and,  instead  of  honour,  which  was  formerly 
their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
from  whom  they,  received  large  and  annual  salaries,  Ptin.  Ep.  v. 
14.  Various  edicts  (edtcto,  {t6ri,  vel /iiefftj  werd  published  by 
flie  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  Hid.  also  d^rees  of  the 
senate,  Id*  v.  21.  but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  pet^on^  bot 
also  {in  consilium  adkibebaniuty  vel  assumebantur)  by  magistrates 
and  judges;  Cic.  Tap.  n.Mvrtsn.  13.  Cacin^U.  QdL  ziit.  15. 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.  vi.  11.  add  a  certain  number  of  them  attended 
every  proconsul  and  propr&tor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  questions  of  law, 
onlyto  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to  de- 
viate from  their  opinion,  /•  2«  §  tdu  D.  de  arig.  per.  that  thus  he 
might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism. 
His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Sket.  34.)  imitated  this  exam' 
pie ;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  thei(  former  liberty,  Dig. 
md.  whieh  they  are  supposed  to  have  retained  i<3  the  time  of 
Severus.  What  alterations  after  that  took  place,  is  not  suffix 
tiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  em|>erors,  the  most 
remarkable  weteM.  ANTISTIUSLABEO,  {intomq>t(t  tiietta- 
tie  vir,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  75.    Cell,  iiiu  12.)  and  G.  ATEIUS 
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CAPITO  {eujia  ohse^tum  dominuntibus  magis  probabtUut,  Tacit, 
ibid.)  ander  Augustus;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  cha< 
racters  and  opioiobs,  gave  Hse  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after 
them :  CASSIUSy  under  Ciattdius,  {Casiianee  $chotmprinceps%  Plin» 
Ep.  vii.  24.  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,  under^Hadrian ;  POMPO- 
NIUS,  under  Julian;  CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines;  PAPINI- 
ANUS,  under  Severus ;  ULPI  AN  US  and  PAULUS,  under  Alex- 
ander  Severus ;  HERMOGEN  ES,  under  Constantino,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  Aen  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual 
itudies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature^  and  philosophy,  {Cic» 
in  Brut.  80.  Off.  i*  1.  SueU  it  c/ar.  RhtU  1.  4^  2.  9tudiu  libjbralu 
v.  HOifANtTAtiA,  Plutarch,  in  LuctdL  princ.)  usually  attached 
themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Muciu^ 
Scaevola,  Cic.dt  Amic.  I.  Whom  they  always  attended,  that  they 
might  derive  kn6wledge  from  bis  experience  and  conversation* 
For  these  illustrtous  men  did  not  open  scliools  for  leachibg  law, 
is  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under  the  erbperors,  whose  scho- 
lars were  called  AUDITOftES,  Senec.  Omit.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much 
respectjed  in  courts  of  justice  (tint /on),  as  the  laws  themselves,  L 
S.  §  88.  D.  dt  arig.  jutis.  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit  con* 
sent«  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  solemn* 
ly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Comt- 
HA.    Of  these,  the  following  are  the  chief. 

LAWS  of  the  ROMANS  made  at  difftrtni  times. 

T  EJf  ACILIA,  1.  ^bout  transporting  colonies,  (rfe  coloniis  cfe- 
-"  ^ductndis)^  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  bb^j  Liv.  xxxiii. 
29. 

«.  About  extortion,  {de  repetundis)^  by  Manius  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683,  That,  in  trials  for 
this  crime^  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause  was  once 
pleaded,  {semel  dictd  ctiusd)  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second 
hearing,  {ne  hus  cmmtrtndtimntm)^  Cic.  procem.  in  Verr.  If.  i. 
».  Ascon.  in  Cic*     ^ 

Lex  -ffiBUTIA,  by  the  tribune  -Slbntius,  prohibiting  the  pro- 
posed of  a-  law  concernibg  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferribg  that  charge  or  poirer  dn  himself,  hi^  colleagues,  of 
relatiom,  Cic.in  RuU.  ii.  ft. 

Another  jconcernidg  the  Jadicet^  called  CtiMuMvirij  trhich  is 
iaid  to  have  diminished  the  M^ligation  of  the  Tw^elr^  Tables, 
and  *to- have  abolished  varioas  customs,  which  they  oirdaifled| 
Oc«.  ivi.  li».  ix.  18.  especially  that  curious  custom  botti^w^d 
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from  the  Athenians,  {AristopK,  in  nvh.  v.  498.  PlaU^  dt  hgg.  3cii.; 
of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a.  gir- 
dle round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  face,  (FURTORIJM 
QU^STIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  GdL'  ibid.  Festtts  in 
Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was  called  FURTtlM 
CONCEPTUM,  *i5<.  ii.  10.  3.  ^ 

Lex  JSLIAet  FUSIA  de  comitiisf — two  separate  laws,  althoug-h 

sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. The  first  by  Q.  £Uus  Partus, 

consul,  A.  U.  586,  ordained,  that,  when  the  comiiia  were  held 
for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority, 
might  take  observations  from  the  heavens,  (Je  ccdo\servarau)  ; 
and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  mig^  pre- 
vent or  dissolve  the  assembly,  (comitiis  obnundaret^)  ain]  tiaat 
magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the  person  who  held  the 
^sembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their  negative  to  any  law, 
(legiintercederent)j,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  15.  53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  de 

prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis.  4.  Att.  ii.  9. The  second^ 

Lev  FUSIA,  or  Fdfia,  by  P,  Furius,  consul,  A.  U.  617,  or  by 
one.  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
enact  laws  on  all  the  dies  fastij  Cic.  ibid.    See  p.  98. 

Lex  MLIA  SENTIA,  by  the  Qonsuls  iEIius  and  Sentius,  A.  U. 
756,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  Ihose 
who  were  made  free,  SueU  Aug.  46.   See  p.  54. 

Lex  EMILIA,  about  the  cen^^ors.    See  p.  132. 

Lex  iBMILIA  Sumptwria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus, 
consul,  A.  U.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 
used  at  an  entertainment,  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  13.  GelL  ii.  24.  Pliny 
ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii.  57.  So  Atxrel.  Fict^ 
de  vir.  illustr.  72. 

L^es  AGRARIiE ;  Cassia,  Ltcmta,  Ftamlnia^  Semproma,  JTio- 
fiaj  Cornelia^  ServUia,  Flavia^  Julian  ManUlia.  I 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabia,  Calpumia,  Tullia,  Aufidia,  Ludnia,      I 
Pompeia. 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Armaria^    See  p.  113. 

Lex  ANTI A  Svmptuaria^  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordering  thai  do 
actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to 
sup,  but  with  particular  persons,  GelL  ii.  24.  Antius  seeing  his 
wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  never  aftef  supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the 
violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONMl,  proposedlby  Antony  after  the  death  of 
Casar,  about  Abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the 
acts  of  Caesar,  (Acta  Cjesaris),  planting  colonies,  giving^ay 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immunities,  ai 
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Hitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen;  allowing  those 
Kondemned.for  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of  all  laws, 
kc.  Cic.  Phil,  u  1.  9.  ii.  3.  36.  37.  38.  v.  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  Att.  xiv. 
12.  Die.  Oiss.  xlv.  28.  Appian.  dt  belL  civ.  iii.  transferring  the 
right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to  the  different  col- 
lages, Dio.  xliv.^it.  &c. 
^ej|np^PPULEl£,  proposed  by  L.  AppuleiusSaturninus.  A.  ^ 
U.  65^^€ribune  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public  lands 
anong  the  veterfkn  soldiers,  AureL  Vict,  de  vir.  Uhatr.  73.  settling 
colonies,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  2l.  punishing  crimes  against  the  state, 
(de  majcstate)y  Cic.  de  orat.  ii.  25.  49.  furnishing  corn  to  the 
poor,  at  4^  of  an  ass,  a  bushel,  {semisse  ei  trienie,  i.  e.  dextante 
vel  detmcez  See  Leges  Semprania,)  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  de 
Legg.  ii*  6. 

Saiurninus  abo  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 

be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 

people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine;  and  the  vir- 

tuous   Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 

would  Dot  comply,  {quodinl^m  vilatamjware  noUet)^  Cic.  pro 

Sext*  1<>.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  iliust,  62.     But 

Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  for  passing  these  laws 

by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first  encouraged  him  to 

propose  them,  Cic  pro  Rahir.perd.  7.  II.  and  who  by  his  arti- 

fice  had  effected  the  banishment  of  MetelluSi  Phdarch.  in  Mar. 

Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.672.  about  hurt  wrongfully  done,  (A 

damno  n^urid  data)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34. Another,  A.  U.  687,  {de 

dolomalo),  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  30.   Off.  iii.  14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  SO.  After  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses^  and 
a  sheep  at  ten,  Fesius  in  pegulatus.    * 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian 
law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  ele<ition  of  priests,  Dw. 
xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA  de  dedititiis^  A.  U.  548,  Liv.  xxvi.  33.-^ Another. 

ie  tutoribuSf  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  should  be  ajppbinted  for 
orphans,  and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Ulpi&n.  in  Fragm.  Liv,  xxxix.  9.     See  p.  73. 

Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions;'  that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-faur  Hn- 
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buiiefl,  iix  in  each :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  die  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Those  chosen  by  the 
people  were  called  COMITIATI ;  by  the  eonsuls,  RUTILI  or 
RUFULI*  At  first  they  seem  to  have  beett  all  nomiuated  by 
the  kings,  conauls^  or  dictators,  tiU  the  year  393;.  wh^n  the  peo« 
pie  assumed  the  r]g;ht  of  annual  ly  appointing.six,  Liv.viu  5»  ix. 
30.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing  tbeiv 
varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  wholei  sdH^time^ 
enly  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  appoilEed  im- 
proper persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in 
dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls^  Z^'a,  xlii.  31.  xliii. 
]2.xliv.  21. 

[ax  ATINIA,  a.  U.  623,  ^bout  making  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  senators,  G$IL  xiv.  8.-«*«^ Another,  That  the  property 
of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession,  {uiucapume): 
The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod'surreptum  exit,  ejus  jitkr- 
VA  ADCTORiTAS  ESTo.  (See  p.  66.)  OelL  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Vtrr. 
\.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  dt  Ambilu^  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this  singu- 
lar clause,  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and 
did  not  pay  it,  be  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  be 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  MtsUr- 
tit  as  long  as  he  lived.     Cic.  Ati.  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELIA  judidaria^  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prsstor,  A. 
U.  693,  That  jWic^^  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  seoa« 
tors,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  JErarii^  Cic.  Vert.  ii.  72.  Phil.  I.  i. 
RulL  i.  2.^^he  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians, 
who  kept  and  gave  oat  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  army,  Ascon.  in  Cic.^dc.  pro  Plane.  8.  y$rr.  69.  AiL  i.  16. 

FsffllM. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  constsi^  A.  U.  678,  Vhat  those 
who  bad  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  which  bad 
been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Jlscon.  in  Cic* 

Lex  BiBBIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  prsaiM's.  (Ses 
p.  131.) Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  i71.  LtV.  xL  18.     • 

Lex  CiGCILlA  UIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia et  CmcUia,  A.  U. 
655,  That  la%vs  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days, 
and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  incUded  in  tfie 
same  law,  which  was  called/frre  jier  M/i«ram,  Cie.  At^  u.  9.  Fbil. 
IP.  3.  pro  Dom.  $20. 

Another  (agajnst  bribery,  Cie. pro  Sull  92.  »3. 

Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  afi4  Italy 

from  taxes,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51.  . 

Lem  CALPURKIA,  A.  U.  «04,  against  extortion,  by'whick 
law  Che  first  fucefl<of»eijiclua  was  ettabtt8)ied,  Cic  V^rr.  iv.  25. 
Oy.  ii*  21« 
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— ^  Another,  cUIed  ajto  AcUiat  concerning  bribery,  A.  U. 
686.  Cic.  fro  Mwr.  23.  Br^.  37.  Sail.  Oil.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  399,  about  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Lmt.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those,  whom  the  people  condemned, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Atepn^  m  Cit.  fro  Com. 
Another  about  supplying  tlie  senate,  r«ctl.  zi.  36.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.    See  p.  100. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frmrndaria,  by  the  Consuls  C. 
Cassias  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought, 
that  five  bushels  of  corn  riiould  be  given  monthly  to  each  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  no  more  than  the  allowance  of 
slaves,  SaUusL  hist.fni^m.  (p.  974.  td  CorUi)^  and  that  money 
should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  treasury  for  purchasing^ 
800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (Tritici  mpaaATi),  at  four  ieiiertn  a* 
bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth  part  (alterms  decumas),  (see  p.  81.) 
at  three  iertertii  a  bushel  (pro  dbcuiiano),  Cic.  Verr*  iiu  76. 
V.  21. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  at 
a  semis  and  /rien^a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law,  gratu.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  300,000  received  corn  from 
the  public,  Dio.  Iv.  10.  Snel.  At^.  40.  42.  Julius  Cssar  re- 
duced thetn  from  330,000  to  150,000,  SucU  Jvi.  41. 

Lex  CENTURI  ATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by 
the  Comiiia  Centuriata,  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  mmeribwj  hence  called  MUNERA- 
LIS,  PUtiU.  apud  Festum^  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540,  That 
no  one  ^should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause, 
Cte.  d€  Seneet.  4.  de  OraU  ii.  7.  Att.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Arm.  xi.  5. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibust  A.  U.  535,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  33.)  A  clause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  proliibiting  the 
qusBstor's  clerks  from  trading.  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies, 
A.  U.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name,  should 
leave  Rome  and  return  to  Uieir  own  cities.  According  to  this 
law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
added,  That  for  the  foture  no  person  should  be  manumitted, 
unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  manumitted 
for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give 
their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen  on  condition  of 
their 'beii%  manumitted,  {ui  liMrtini  cives  e$sitU)  Liv.  xll.  8.  8i  9. 
€ic.  pro  Balb.  23. 
- — by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not  lend 
•^  *■  25 
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money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  13.  supposed  to  b^  the  same  with  what  was  call- 
ed S%NATUS-coNSULTUM  MACEDONiAro^My  Viptnn:  enforced  by 
Vespasian,  Sue^  11.  To  this  crime  Horace  alludes,  SaL  i.  2. 
r.  14.        ^ 

by  the  consul  Marcellus,  70^3,  That  no  one  should  be 

allowed  to  stand  candidate -for  an  office  wjiile  absent;  thus, 
taking  from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian 
Jaw ;  (CtBsari  privilegium  eripiens^  vel  htneficium  popvli  adimens)  ; 
also.  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  6e  taken  from  the 
colony  of  the  JSTovumcomumj  which  Caesar  had  planted,  Suet.  Jul. 
28.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  3d. 

Leges  CLODIJ:,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  U.  695. 

1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple for  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given  graiisy 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.     Ascon.  in  Cic.    See  p.  193. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or 

inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first  open- 
^ly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Gc.  ibid, — 
in  Pis.  5.   Dto.  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  business; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  ^lian  and  Fusian  laws  should  be  abroga- 
ted. (See  p.  98.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7.  9.  SexU  15.  26.  Prov.  Cons.  19. 
Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

— —  4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  {ccUegia)  of 
artificers  in  the  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be 
restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet.  Jul.  42. 
^    These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  following: 

• 5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncon- 

demned  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and 
water;  by  which  law  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was  plainly 
pointed  at ;  Veil.  ii.  45.  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob, 
his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  18.  19.  20.  post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5.  &c. 

Ciaero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  con- 
duct of  Clodius,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pompey,  on  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  readon  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  Plutarch,-- 
Cic.  Ait.  X.  4.  Caesar,  who  was  then  without  the  walls  with  his 
army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to  make 
him  one  of  hijs  lieutenants;  hut  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey, 
he  declined,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.,  Crassus,i  although  secretly  ini- 
iiiical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was 
a'great  admirer  of  Cicero,  Cic.  Q.  fr.  ii.  9.  did  not  openly  op- 
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pose  him,  Cic.  SexL  17. 18.    But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he 
did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri j  Cic.  Sext.  16.  18.  and 
the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  Equitesy  who,  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero^s  account,  Cic^poH  red. 
nd  Qmrit.  3.  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls 
Pisoy  the  father-in-iaw  of  Caesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
Poinpey,  Cic.  Sext.  11.  12.  13.  &c.     Cicero,  therefore,  after  se- 
veral mean  compliances,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dios 
xxxviii.  14.  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey, 
Cic.  Alt.  X.  4.  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end 
of  March,  A.  U.  695*     He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within 
46C  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any 
person  who  entertained  him,  Cic.JllL  iii.  4.  Dio.  xxxviii.  17. 
He  therefore  retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane, 
41*   Red.  inSenat.  14.     His  liouses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country 
were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7,  pro  9om.  24. 
Cicero   did   not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude;  but  showed 
marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of  grief,  unworthy 
of  bis  former  character,  Dio.  xxxviii   18.  Cic.  Alt.  iii.  7.  8.  9. 
10*   ]].  13.  15.  19.  &c.     He  was  restored  with  groat  honour, 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  4th 
August,  the  next  year,  Cic.  Ait.  iv.  X.post  red.  ad  Quir.  7.  in  Se- 
nat  II.  MU.  20.  Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.     Had  Cicero  acted 
with  as  much  dignity  and  independence^  after  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  in 
aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 
■■     ■  ■  6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from 
Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  pro  Dotn. 
8.  Vtll.  ii.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish  that  king^ 
for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato.  out  of  the  way,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  might  not 
thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of 
the  trimnviriy  by  whom  Clodius  was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
18.  28.  Dom.  25.  Dio.  xxxviii.  SO.  xxxix.  22. 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had 

favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria 
to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  tVi  Pis.  16. 

— *— —  8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius,  to  give  relief 
to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns  (municipiorum)^ 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  tic.  pro 
Dom.  30. 

~—  9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybel^  at  Peslnjus 
in  Phrygia  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  de  rap.  Harwp.  13. 
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L^x  COELIA  idhtUaria  perduellumis,  by  Coelius,  a  tribune. 
See  p.  100. 

Leges  CORNELIA,  enac^d  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  die- 
tator,  A.  U.  672. 

1.  De  proscripiiane  tt proscripiiSj  against  his  enemies^  and 

in  favour  of  his  friends.    Sylla  first  introduced  the  method  of 
proscription.    Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  having  con- 
quered the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  up  od 
tables  in  the  public  phices  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of  a  cer- 
tain reward  {duo  tdmta)  for  the  head  of  each  pevsoa  so  pro- 
scribed.   New  lists  {taindct  proecr^tiowis)  were  repeatedly  ex- 
posed, as  new  victims  occurred  to  hi&  memory,  or  were  sug- 
gested to  him.    The  first  list  contained  the  names  of  40  sena- 
tors, and  IfiOO  equites,  .S^ppian*  B.  Civ.  i.  409.    Incredible  num- 
bers were  massacred,  not  onLy  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy, 
Dio.  Fragm.  137.    Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  k  proscribed 
person  was  put  to  death,  Gc,  in  Verr.  i.  47.    The  goods  of  the 
proscribed  person  were  confiscated,  Cicpro  Rose.  Amer.  43. 44. 
in  RtdL  iii.  3.  and  their  children  declared  incapable  of  honours, 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  28.  Cic.  in  Pis.  2.     The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the 
slain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  StiUust.  Cat.  51. 
who  were  allowed  to*  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time, 
Cic.  Acad.  ii.  1. 

De  MuNicipiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had  sided 

with  Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of 
citizens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done,  {Quia 
jure  Romano  civUas  nemini  invito  adimi  poterai)^  pro  Doh»^  30. 
Cscin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator,  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Int&rrex^  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
by  centuries,  Arnian.  B.  ctv.  i.  411.  and  having  there  got  ra- 
tified whatever  he  had  done,  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law, 
{sive  Valeria,  sive  Cornelia,  Cic.  oro  Rose.  Am.  43*)  Cic.  in 
Rtdl.  iii.  $.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state,  and  for  thtt 
purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p.  1130  ^^^ 
provinces,  (see  p.  164.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (seep,  145,) 
That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  senators: 
That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  colleges, 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Dmn.  in  Verr.  3. 

3.  Concerning  varioys  crimes  \—de  Majestatb,  Cie.  in  Pis. 
21.  pro  Cluent.^5. odFam.  iii.  11.  (seep.  164.)— deREJ^ETONDis, 
Cic. pro  Rabir.  3.  (seep.  131.)— de  Sicarhs  c<  Veneficis,  those 
who  killed  a  person  with  weapons,  or  poison;  also,  who  took 
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away  tbe  life  of  another  by  false  accusation,  &c. — One,  accused 
by  ibis  laWy  was  asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed 
OB  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot;  (oalam  an  clam.)  Cic.  pro  Ciuent. 
20. — i2e  Ikcendiabiis,  who  firea  houses  ;^H2e  Pabricidis,  who 
killed  a  parent  or  relation ; — de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged 
testaments  or  any  other  deed ;  who  debased  or  counterfeited 
the  public  coin,  {^i  in  aunm  vitii  quid  addidermt  vel  adubmnos 
nunmnos  ftcerint)^  &c.  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cor- 
nelia Testamevtariai  nummaria,  inVerr*  i.  42. 

Tbe  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  ayum  tt 
ignis  interdictiGj  implying  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of  en- 
tertainments^ GelL  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sal.  ix.  13. 

There  'were  other  Uga  CORN£LI£,  proposed  by  Cornelias, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  686 :  That  the  prstors  in  judging  should  not 
vary  Trom  their  edicts*  (See  p.  137.)  That  the  senate  should 
not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the 
laws,  without  a  quorum  o/  at  least  two  hundred,  Jlscan^  in  Ck. 
pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus,  when  tribune,  A.  U«  4M, 
That  the  senate  should  authorize  the  comMa  for  electing  ple^ 
beian  magistrates.  Aur.  Fid.  37.  Cic.  <fe  clar.  Orat.  14. 

Lqf^  CURIAT J^  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curi^t. 
See  p.  88« 

Lex  DE(;iA,  A.  U.  443,  That  Dwmviri  nainalet  should  be 
created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuaria^  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of  en- 
tertainments, and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sumptuary 
laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians;  and  not  only  the 
Blaster  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty 
for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiit^  the.,author  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
Bobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  That  priests,  (i.  e.  the  pontifices, 
augures,  and  deeemviri  sacris  faciendis),  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people,  (see  p,  106.)  Suet. 
JV'er.  2.  Cic.  RuU.  ii.  7.  The  Pontifex  ^fpximus  and  Curio  Maxim 
9f»us  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by 
the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duiffds,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  304,  That  i^ho^ 

ever  left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 

from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be* 

beaded,  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Lex  DUILIA  liSNIA  de>  undario  fcmore^  A.  IT.  396,  fixing 

the  interest  of  money  at  one  percent.,  Lip.  vii.  16. Another^ 

iQakiog  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a 
^stance  from  the  city^  ibid. 
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Lex  FABIA  de  plagio  vel  plagiariis^  against  kidnapping^,  or 
stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Ctc.  pro  Rabiu 
perd.  3.  adQuincU  Fr.  i,  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine; 
but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  ttie  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  sel- 
ling a  free-born  citizen,  deatti. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  Plagiakii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

— : —  Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores^hai  attended 
candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was  proposed, 
but  did  not  pass,  Cic>  pro  Muran,  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them 
at  their  house  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away;  and 
from  the  Dedugtores,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  tbc 
Forum  and  Campus  Martins;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antax- 
BULONEs,  ii.  18.  Cic*  de  peL  cons.     See  p.  95* 

Lex  FALCIDIA  tesiamtniaria,  A.  U.  713,  That  the  tesUtor 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person 
whom  he  named  his  heir,  Pavi.  ad  leg.  Falcid. — Dio,  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  U.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at 
festivals  to  100  asses^  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius,  CE3f- 
Tussis  ;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on  all 
other  days,  to  ten  asses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up,  (ne  quid  volucritan  vel  volucre  poneretur)^  except  one 
hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose,  (qiUB  non  altilis  esset), 
GelL  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  {quod  deinde  caput  translatumj 
per  omneg  leges  ambulavit,)  Plin.  x.  50.  s*  71. 

Lex  FLAMINIA,.  A.  U.  521.  aboul^  dividing  among  the  sol- 
diers the  lands  of  Picenuni,'- whence  the  GatU  Sendnes  had  been 
expelled;  which  aft^fwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars, 
Poiyb.  ii.  21.  Cic.  Sen.  4. 

Lex  FLAVIA  agrarim,  thg  author  L.  Flavins,  a  tribune,  A.  U- 
G95,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers; 
which  excited  so  grMt  commotions,'  that  the  tribune,  supported 
by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellas 
to  prison  for  opposing  i^Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.  Civ.  Alt.  1.  18. 
19.  ii.  1. 

Leges  FRUMENTARI^,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  pric^and  then  gratis;  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and 
Optavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  ^.  U.  1692,  That  Clolius  should  be  tried  for  vi- 
olating the  sacired  rites' of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  praetor,  with  a 
select  bench  ojf  judges;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  (id  Alt.  i.  13.  14.  16.  Thus  by 
bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 
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Lex  FULVIA,  A.  U.  628.  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  dt  BdU  Civ* 
i.  3ri.  VaL  Max.  ix.  5. 

Lex  PURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  U.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Iav.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURI A  vel  Fusia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv.  iii.  4. 
Quinctilian.  i.  4.  13.)  de  iestamentisj  That  no  one  should  leave  by 
way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that  het  who  took  more 
should  pay  fourfold,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  i.  42.  pro  Balb.  8.  Theophil.  ad 
Instit,  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might 
leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace,  without  the 
order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Ctc.  Off.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comitiis,  A.  U.  691,  by  a  praetor,  That,  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should 
vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  luight 
be  known,  Dio.  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  U.  751,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  which  any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the  half, 
from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  the  fourth 
part ;  but  not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  tlie  number, 
Vopisc^  Tacit.  11.  Paid.  Sent.  iv.  16.    See  p.  54. 

Leges  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  That 
Poropey  should  take  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
with  extraordinary  powcrs^^iplm  imperio  extraordinario),  Cic.  pro 
ieg.  Manil.  17.  Dio.  xj^^fTT.  That  the  senate  should  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  embarfsTes  the  whole  month  of  February,  Cic.  ad 
Qfdnct.  Fr.  ii.  2.  13.  That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by 
ballot,  and  not  viva  voce  as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates. 
(See  p.  101.)  That  the  people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be 
allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome  from  one  person  to  pay 
another,  {ver  suram  facere)^  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro, 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold 
-clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.     But  this  author  is 
thought  to  be  supposititious.     See  Cortius  on  Sallttst. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful 
to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  (hetarice)^ 
which  they  thought  might  l^e  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
sedition,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  informs 
Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  the 
assemblies  of  Christians,  Id.  97.  76, 

Lea  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  U.  681,  confirming  the  right 
of  citizenship  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his 
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council,  {de  amsUii  s^entia),  bad  granted  it,  Ctc.  pro   Bolt. 
8.14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  U.  411,  That  both  consuls  mi^ht  be 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv*  vii.  42.  That  usury  should  be 
prohibited :  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  ^pritbic 
ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year,  IbieL 

Lex  GENUCIA  JEMILIA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  inj 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv*  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  U.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Eqmtesj  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62.*— De  repttundk.  See  Lxi 
Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inofficioio  Uslamenio*    See  p.  7K 

Lex  HIERONICA,  \elfrumentariih  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  13.  contaiD- 
ing  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman 
people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It  had 
been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants, 
(m  qui  agros  regis  colerent)^  and  was  retained  by  the  Pra&tor 
Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws  wUch 
he  gave  to  the  Sicilians ;  when  that  country  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr.  iiu  8.  10.  It  resembled  the 
regulations  of  the  censors,  (Leges  Censorije),  in  their  leases 
and  bargains,  (m  locatiofdbus  et  pactionibus),  and  settled  the  manner 
of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes,  de. 
Verr*  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  U.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey, 
{Pompeiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil 
ziii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  vestal 
virgin,  because  she  bad  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people, 
the  Camptis  Tiburtinus^  or  Martius:  That  she  should  be  admitted 
to  give  evidence  {tesiabilis  esset),  be  discharged  from  her  priest- 
hood {exaugurari posset) J  and  might  marry  if  she  chose,  GeU.  vi.  7. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  mmdiwB  or  market-days,  which 
used  to  be  held  as  f erics  or  holidays,  should  be  fasti  or  court 
days :  That  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  market, 
might  then  get  their  lawsuits  determined,  {lites  comporurtnl)^ 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  plebisdtis.    See  p.  35.  106.  180. 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  de  furtisj  about  jtheft,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Justinian,  Jnstit.  iv.  10. 

-  Lex  ICILIA,  de  iribunisj  A.  U.  261,  That  no  one  should  con- 
tradict or  interrupt  a  tribune,  {inlttrfari  tribuno)  while  Speaking  to 
the  people,  Dionys.  vii.  17. 

Another,  A.  U.  267,  dt  AvetUino  publicaiido.  That  the 

Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon, 
U.  X.  32,  Liv.  iiu  13.    It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the 
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decemviri^  that  this  law,  and  those  relaliiig  to  the  tribunefli  (LE- 
GES SACRATJBX  should  not  be  abrogated,  JUv.  iii.  33. 

Lex  JULiIAy  de  civitate  9ocii$  et  Latinis  dandAf  the  author  L« 
Julius  Cassar,  A*  U.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  shouM 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies,  who  chose  (0 
accept  of  it,  {qm  ei  legi  fundi  feri  veUent),  Cic.  pro  Balb.  9* 
Gell.  iv.  4.     See  p.  56.78. 

Leges  JULI£,  laws  made  by  Julius  Cosar  and  Augustus;  ' 

— > '1.  By  C.  Julius  Cssar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U. 

694,  and  afterwards  irhen  dictator: 

Lex  JULIA  AoRARiA,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania, 
and  Stella,  to  20.000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children 
or  more,  Cic.  pro  Plane*  5.  Att.  ii.  16.  18.  19.  VdL  ii.  44.  DtV* 
xxxviii.  1.  <{r  7. 

When  Bibulus,  Cassar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  bis 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force* 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in 
ofKce  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without 
doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,  (u/,  quoad  potes* 
tate  ahiretf  domo  abdUui  nihil  aliud  quan%  per  edicia  obnuniiarei), 
Suet*  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxzviii.  6.  by  which  means,  while  he  wished 
to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague,  he  increased  his  power, 
VelL  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his  great  admirer  {amiiator) 
M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law ;  but  constrain- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  which  Ap- 
pian  says  was  capital,  de  Bdl.  Civil,  ii.  434.  they  at  last  complied, 
Dio,  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato  Mtmr.     This  custon)  of  oblig- 
ing all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a  limited  time,  to 
signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it,  at 
first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  (See  Leges  AppuUia)^  was 
now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people, 
however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.     Cic.  Sexi.  38. 

de  Public ANjs  tertid  parte  pe0inie  debUa  relevandisf 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  stipulated  to  pay,  Siiet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane,  14*  Dio*  ibid* 
Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  38.  When  Cato  opposed  this 
law  with  his  usual  firmness,  Cssar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried 
away  to  prison;  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise 
odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpo$^ 
and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  deu 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Ou.  20.  O^U.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  ibllowed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named 
M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  C»sar  for  g9ii^  av^y  before  the 

26 
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bouse  was  dismissed,  replied/  *^  I  bad  rather  be  vnUi  Cato  ih 
*<  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar,"  ibid.    See  p.  29. 

■    For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.  This 

law  was  chi,efly  opposed  by  Lucullus;  but  Cassar  so  frightened 
him  with  threatening  to  bring  bim  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees,  SueU  tfridL 

de  Provinciis  ordinandis;  an  inproyement  on  the 
Cornelian  law  about  the  prorinces ;  ordaining  that  those  ivho 
had  been  praetors,  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years, 
Cic.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia, 
Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece,  should  be  free  and  use  their 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

— —  de  Sacerdotiis,  restoring  the  Domiiian  law,  and  per- 
mitting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence,  Cic.  ad 
BnU.  5. 

•  JuDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judiee$  to  be  chosen  only  from 

the  senators  and  tquiiesj  and  not  from  the  trUnmi  (zrartif  Suet. 
Jul.  41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

— i ie  Repetukdis,  very  severe  (acerrima)  against  extor- 
tion. It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Ctc.  Fern* 
viii.  7.  in  Pis.  16.  t\.  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rabir.  Posth.  4.  Vatin.  J2. 
ad  Attic,  V.  10.4^  16.  Suet.  Jtd.  43. 

— —  de  Legationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration  to 
five  years,  (see  p.  35.)  Cic.  Aft.  xv.  1 1.  They  were  cMed  liberm^ 
qvodf  ct^m  velisj  introire^  exire  liceat^  ibid. 

'  de  Vl    PUBLICA   £T   PRIVATA,  ET   DS    MAJBSTATRt    Cfc. 

Phil.  i.  ».  9. 

de  Pecuniis  uutuis,  about  borrowed  money.    Sec  p. 

69.  Dio.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  Cois.  B.  C.  iii.  J.  20.  42. 

de  Mono  pecunia  possidenda,  that  no  one  should  keep 

by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  {Lxsestertia)^  Dio.  zli.  38. 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16. 

-~—  About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citizen 
should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or 
on  public  business;  that  atjeast  a  third  of  those  employed  in 
pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens :  Also  about  increiising 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies, 
except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the^city  to  phy- 
sicians, and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  iic.  Suet.  42. 

— -  de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retain- 
ed any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Maman.  I.  4.  §  3. 
ad  kg.  Jul. 

de  Liberis  proscriptorum.  That  the  children  of  those 

proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  prefenQents, 
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Suet.  JuL  41.  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  bad  opposed.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  2.  »  if. 

— I — SvMTTVAKiAy^Suet  Jul.  42.  €ic.  ad  AtU  xiii.  7.  Fum.  vii. 
26.  XK.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  prof esti ;  000  on  the 
kalends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000  at  marriage- 
feasts,  (nupHis  et  repotiis),  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments, 
Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.  but  it  seems  to  have  - 
been  enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2*  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised  in  pror 
portion  to  its^  solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  IIS.  GtlLJbidn 

dt  veneficUsy  about  poisoning.  Suet.  Ner.33. 

2.  The  Leges  JULIJ*^  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly; 

■  Concerning  marriage,  {de  mariugndis  ordinilmsj  Suet.  Aug* 
34.  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  ma.kita,  Carm*  Scad,  v*  68.) 
Liv.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

■  de  Adulteriis,  et  de ptidiciiiaf  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31. — de  ambitUf 
Suet.  34.  against  forestalling  the  market,  (neqius  contra  annonam 
feceritf  societatemve  coieritj  qud  annotia  carior  fiat^  Ulpian.) 

'  de  TuTORiDus,  That  guardians  sl^ould  be  appointed  for 
orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilian  law,  Justin. 
Inst,  de  AtiL  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  THEATRAUs,  That  those  eiquites^  who  themselves, 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eoues^  should 
sit  in  the  fourtten  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to  that 
order.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Julicsj  which  occur 
only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of 
that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Stut.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627, 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  86.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  (he  litis  (Bstimatioj  or  paying  an 
estimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime 
^ould  suffer  banishment,  PaUrc.  ii.  8.    Cic.  pro  Balb.  11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  U.  644. 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
should  serve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junia  ei  Iddnia,  A.  U,  691.  enforcing 
the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64. 
Valin.  U.Att.iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  U.  771.  concerning  the  manumis- 
rion  of  slaves.     See  p.  54. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  U.  691.  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests    which 
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paved  the  way  for  Cassar's  being  created  P^niifiit  Jfeajtoiu, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  coUeges  named  the 
candidates,  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they  pleased, 
fSc.  Phil,  ii.2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes.  A-  U.  663.  That, 
at  the  Circensian  games,  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  praiexta  and  a 
eolden  crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once. 
rattrc.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LJEJORIA,  A.  U.  292.  That  the  plebeian  magistrate 
should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Trihuia^  Li  v.  li.  56.  57. 

Another,  A.  U.  490.  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 

(contra  adolesceniium  circianscriptionem,)  Cic.  Off.  iii*  Id.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  (siipulari), 
Plaut.  Rud.  v.  3.  25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quiwa  vicswiaBiA, 
Plant.  Peeud.  i.  3.  68. 

Leges  LICINIJ;  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  a  city  prsetor.  A.  U. 
545.  jGxing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinaresj  which  befors  wis 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

by  C,  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  U-  60B.  That  tie 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the 
people ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25. 
^  This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum,  when  be  spoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  {prmum  inttitiai 
in  forum  versus  agere  cum  poprdo,)  ibid.  But  PluUrch  says^thM 
was  first  done  by  Calus  Gracchus,  Plut.  in  (xracch. 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  U.  377.  That  no  one  shonW 

possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more  than 
100  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Jppian*  dtBdl 
Civ.  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished  for  violatiog 
his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

— -  by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iSbutian  law,  O^* 
pro  Dcm.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodalitiis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  U.  SSS.  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpese 
of  canvassing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15.16.  In  a  tri«i  f^ 
this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name 
(«ihf«)  the  jurymen  (judices)  from  the  people  in  general,  (^' 
omni  populo),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptuaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus 
the  Richf  and  On.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  656.  much  the  same  with  the 
ftomian  law:  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  mo^e 
aerved  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  ol 
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salt  meat,    (stdsammionm) ;  but  as  much  of  the  rraitsofthe 
^roQod  as  every  ooe  pleased,  Macrob.  ii.  IS.  GelL  ii.  24. 

Lex  L.ICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  422.  That  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  Ldv*  xlii.SU 

Lex  LIDINIA  SEXTA,  A.  U.  377.  about  debt,  That  what 
had  been  paid  for  the  interest  {quod  tauris  pimumeratum  eBsei) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid  in 
three  y^ears  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  instead  of 
Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rights,  Decewoiri  should  be 
chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians* 
Iav.  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  35.    See  p.  132. 

Lex  LICINiA  JUNIA,  or  Junia  et  Lidnia^  by  the  two  consuls, 
A.  U.  691.  enforcing  the  le»  Ctci/ui  Didia^  Cic,  in  Vat.  14.  whence 
both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil*  v.  9.  pro  Sext.  64.  JlU.  ii. 
9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  U.  658.  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citixen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Of.  iii.  it.  pro  Balb.  31.  24. 
which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars, 
Atcon.  in  Oic.  wro  ComeL 

Leges  LIVi^,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  662,  about  trans^anting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price; 
and  also  that  the /iiclic«»  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the 
senators  and  equUei,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright 
intentions;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those,  whose  interests 
were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crashed  in  the  attempt ; 
being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own  bouse,  upon 
his  return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and 
friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of 
Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured 
to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above 
300,000  men  iell  in  the  contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last 
the  Romans,  although  upon  the  whole  they  bad  the  advantaefe, 
were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies, 
and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ.  i. 
373.  *^.  Veil.  PaL  ii.  n.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Vie.  Brut.  28.  49.  62. 
pro  Rabir.  7.  Plane.  14.  Dom.  19. 

This  Drusus  as  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing 
an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  PHn.  xxiiii.  38. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  (hges  Ltrke),  as  Cicero  says,  were 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (tmo  versiculo 
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9€naiAs  funeto  temporis  stMaim  tun/,  Cie*  de  legg.  iU  6.  Decrepit 
enim  ienat^^   Philippo  cot*  referentef  Contba  ausficia   latas 

TIDERI*) 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustas,  and 
mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  U.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cie,  pro 
Col.  i.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be 
held,  Cic.  AcL  in  Verr.  10. 

Lm  M£NI A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  467.  That  the  senate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Oc.  in  Brut.  14.  See  p.  35. 

Lex  MA  JESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  peo> 
pie,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Comeliaj  ^e.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  31.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILI A,  de  ImiUlna  tel  de  regyndisJtnSme  agnmamj  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author  of  it^  C. 
Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  642.  got  the  surname  of  Limitanus.- 
It  ordained.  That  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  fire 
feet  broad  left  between  farms ;  and  if  any  dispute  happened 
about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the  prae- 
tor to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  required 
three,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  21. 

Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  tho8e»  who 

had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  Sail.  Jug.  40. 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command  of 
the  .war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani- 
lius,  A.  U.  687.  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  prastor,  de  leg. 
ManU.  and  by  Cassar,  from  different  views ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dio.  xxxvi.  26. 

Another  by  the  same.  That  freedmen  might  vote  in  all 

the  tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in 
some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (Seep.  205.)  But  tbis 
law  did  not  pass,  A$cen.  m  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  M  ANILI AN£  venalium  vendendorum^  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
fraud,  Cic.  de  OraU  i.  5.  58.  called  by  Varro,  ACTIONBS,  de  Re 
RmU  iu  5.  11.  They  were  composed  by  the  lawyer  Manillas, 
who  was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling,  were  by  the  Romans 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as,  in  emaneipaiion  and 
adoption^  marriage  and  testaments^  in  transferring  property^  &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  558.  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  EpuloneSt  Li  v.  xxxiii.  42.  Cicr  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

de  VicESiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  IT.  396.  Lie.  vii.   16.  See 
p.  76.  . 
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Ijesar  MARCIA,.by  Bhrciiis  Ceiworinat,  That  no  one  should  be 
made  a  censor  a  second  time*  P/nlarcA.  in  Coriol. 

de  Statidlatilms  vel  StaOMf,  that  the  senate  upon  oath 

shot] Id, appoint  a  person  to  inquire -into,  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  Statieili  or  -ates^  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 
>    LeiD  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius»  when  tribune,  A.  U«  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  (hiliu{pmUes)  narrower,  Cic.  i» 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691.  That 
those,  coounaoders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  sesiate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  slain  ta  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing; 
and  that,  when  they  returned  to*  the  city,  they  should  swear  be- 
fore the  city  qusBstors  to  the  truth  of  the  account,  which  they 
had  sent,  VaUr.  Max.  ii.  8*  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or 
in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordatned,  That  an  accusation 
should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account 
of  the  public,  Fb/er.  Mas.  iii.  7.  9.  Suci.  Jtd.  23.  And  if  any 
one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation  (calumnim),  that  he  should 
be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Jim.  19. 
20.  probably  with  the  letter  E,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this 
crime  was  written  Kaluhhia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  U«  $02.  That  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  aeses^  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred,  Fesius 

in  PXCULATUS. 

Lex  MENSIA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if 
either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans 
and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,  (jMk 
trtm  seqiamiur  /t&<n,  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  moUier^ 
Vlpian* 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  516.  That  Minucias,  mas- 
ter of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dicta^ 
tor»  Liv.  xxii.  25.  26. 

— *-«-Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  535*  giving 
directions^to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire 
of  the  censors,  {quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  MmUiui  censores  dedire  ad 
foptdwnferendmnj)  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4*—— Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  prstor,  A.  U.  694. 
about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  («<V7,  vectigalia)  Dio. 

xxxvii.  51.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported,  (portorium), 

Cic.  Att.  ii.  16. 
L^et  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.     By  one  of 

tiiese  it  was  provided.  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted 

into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune,  whom  he  could  prove 
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to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  mightgo  from  that  legioa  to  another, 
Cic.  pro  Flacco  32. 

Lex  MINUCiA,  de  triumvirii  mentariiSf  by'  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
637.  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Liv.  xxxliu^U 

Leges  NUM^  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  differeut 
authors :  That  the  gods  should  be  wordiipped  with  eom  and  t 
salted  cake,  {fmge  et  salsd  mold),  Plin.  1 B,  2.  That  whoever 
knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a  parricide,  Fet- 
iuiin  QuiBSTOREs  Parrigidh  :  Tliat  no  harlot  should  touch  the 
altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  diiat  she  should  sacrifiee  an  eire 
Iamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled  hair,  Id.  i»  Prlljcss, 
Gill.  iv.  3.  That  whoever  removed  a  landmark  should  be  pot 
to  death,  (mii  terminum  exar&sset^  et  ipeum  et  bavee  saeras  mm,) 
Fest.  in  Term  ino  :  That  wine  should  not  be  poured  oa  a  fuDe«- 
ral  pile,  Plin.  xiv.  19.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U«  683.  abro- 
gating the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  63.  and  ordaining,  as  it 
is  thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the 
people.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGUI.NIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  45a  That  the  num- 
ber of  the  ponl^es  should  be  increased  to  eight,  aiid  of  the  an- 
gurs  to  nine  ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter, 
efaouid  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Lid.  k.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640.  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  gar- 
ment of  different  colours,  nor -ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or 
in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  oecasion  of  a 
public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  Taint.  Jinn.  tii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most 
complete  authority,  Festus  in  voce^  as  that  was  called  optimum  jus 
which  bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  limiting  the  number 
of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  OpsoNiTitvERfi,  Macroi. 
Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  shduld  choose  the  most  wor* 
thy  of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Feetue  in  Prjst£riti  Srkatorbs. 
Those,  who  had  borne  offices,  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and 
that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limit- 
ed number  were  elected,  Dio.  Kxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U..668.  that  foreigners. should 
be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name,  forced 
to  return  to  their  cities,  die.  Off.  iii.  It. pro  Batb.  23.  Arek.  d. 
Att.  iv.  16.  Dio.  xxrvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP£A,  about  the  maimer  of  choosing,  (es)n^ 
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mnJoy)  Vestal  virgins,  Geil.  i.\2.    Tbe  aothor  of  it^indtketinie 
when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP^A,  dtmariimdis  drdfmjhif,  proposed  by 
the  coDsuis  PapiuB  and  Poppaeus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U. 
762.  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  latr,  Tacit.  Jinn.  iii.  25. 
38.     The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.    It  met  with  great  op- 
position from  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  par- 
ticulars, (Lex  Satura).     It  proposed  certain  rewards  to  mar* 
riage»  and  penalties  against  celibacy,  which  had  always  been 
much  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  9.  lAo.  xlv. 
15.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  dug.  34.  &  89.     Dio.  iwu  S.  4.     Oell.  i.  6.  v. 
Id.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed^  ibid.  ^  Plin.  xiv.  proam.    Stnec. 
consoL  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated,  Plaut,  JIftl.  iii.  185* 
111.  &c.     Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other 
parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five^  was  entitled  to  cer* 
tain  pri  v  ileges  and  immunities.    Hence  the  famous  JUS  TRIUM 
LilBERORUM,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny, Martial,  &t.  which 
used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no  children,  first  by 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Bp.  ii.  13.  x.  3. 
96.  MmriiaL  ii.  x.  91*  92.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  wo«> 
men,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2, 
95.  96.     The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  om* 
ces,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  corn.     Those 
who  lived  in  celibacy,  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  ex^ 
cept  of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within   100 
days  after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
{legatum  otnne^  vel  solidum  capere).     And  what  they  were  thus 
deprived  of,  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  {caducum}  to  the 
exchequer  {fi^co)  or  prince's  private  purse,  Juvenal,  ix.  88.  &:c. 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  d63.  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

by  a  praetor,  A.  U.  421.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 

without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv.  viii.  17. 
— ^—  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice,  land, 
or  altar  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Ctc.  pro  Don^.  49. 

■     ■  A.  U.  325.  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.  probably 
the  same  with  Lex  Menenia. 

-^-^  That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  Fest. 
in  Sachamentum. 

— —  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  623.  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 
passing  laws,  Ctc.  de  Ugg.  iii.  16. 
— —  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633.  That  the  people  might  re-elect 
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the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected, Cic.  de  Antic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papiriusy  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius,  Cic*  Fam. 
ix.  21.  So  Falesius  for  Falerius,  Auselius  for  AureliuSy  &c.  Varro 
de  LaU  Ung.  i.  6.  Ftstus^  Quinctil.  u  4.  Ap.  Claudius  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his  first  usin^  it  id 
these  words,  D.  i.  2.  2.  36*. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  U.  TIO.  decreeing 
banishment  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUC-EA,  by  a  tribune,  A-  U.  640.  against  incest,  Gc. 
de  NaU  Deor.  iii.  30. 

.  Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulania,  That  if  a  quadruped  did 
any  hurt«  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up 
the  beast,  PaulL  Sent.  i. 

Lex  P^TELIA  de  ambitUy  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  397.  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings, 
for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  429.  That  no  one  should 

be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it, 
and  that  only,  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 
persons  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28* 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  That  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 
Anttochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treasury.  Lit?,  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668.  That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man  should 
be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813,  prohibiting  masters 
from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  Modestin. 
ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  near. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U-  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  664.  That 
the  jWicM  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  eqmtes^ 
and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose 
annually  fifteen  {quinos  denos  suffragio  creahant\  to  be  judices  for 
that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quinos  creabant :  thus  making 
them  the  same  with  the  Centumviri,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Comd. 

' PLOTIA  de  viy  against  violence.   Cic.  pro  ML  13.  Fam. 

viii*  8.  '^ 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  ri,  by  Pompey,  when,  sole  consul,  A.  U. 
701.  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of  Clodius 
and  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack 
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made  on  the  bouse  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  H 
Jisam. 


ie  Ambitu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections^ 

witb  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid.  Dio, 
xxxix.  37.  xl.  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length 
of  tbem  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  fdrthe  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence;  on  which  the 
accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  th^  charge ;  the 
criminal  three  for  his  defence,  ibid.  This  regulation  was  con- 
sidered as  a  restraint  on  eloquence,  Dialog,  de  orator.  38. 

Lex  VOMPEIAj  judiciaria^  by  the  same  person;  retaining  the 
Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  {ex  amplissimo  cenau),  in  the  difr 
ferent  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  39.  Phil.  i.  8.  Ascon.  m  Cic. — Qtitcm  in 
jzidice  et  fortvna  spectari  deberet^  et  dirniiasj  Cic.  Phil.  i.  90. 

it  CoMiTiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  oflice  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Cesar 
was  expressly  excepted.  Suet.  Jvi.  28.  Dio.  xl.  66.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.p.  442.  Cic.  Alt.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

de  repetundis.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441. — De  parriddisj 

1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians, 
were  also  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  Plin.  EpisU  x.  83.  113.  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate^  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  con- 
sul, A.  U.  %%5.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians^ 
and  the  Galli  Gspadaniy  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosing  the  VesUl  virgins,  Odl.  u  1!2. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  454.  That 
no  one  should  bind,  scourge^  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Cic.  pro  RMr.perd.  3.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  Sallust.  Cat.  51. , 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lusuy  against  playing  for  mo' 
ney  at  any  game,  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shootings  run- 
nings leapingy  Sic.  U  3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.     See  p.  35.  107. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be  held 
en  comitial  days,  Cic.  adfratr.  ii.  2.  13.  and  that  in  the  monUi  of 
February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of 
embassies,  6ic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  U.  745.  about  the  punishment  of  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquasduets  or  public  reservoirs  of  wateff 
Frontin.  de  aqaaduci. 

•  Lix  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.  See 
p.  39. 

Lex  REMMIA  ;  see  lex  MEMMIA. 
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X^e^  S.£GI£,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cie.  Tnsc.  qyuBMt.  iii, 
1 .  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or  as  it 
vas  anciently  writteo,  Papisius,  Ctc*  Fata.  ix.  21.  socHi  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin»  Dunu/s.  m.  36.  whence  they  were  called 
jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  wcie 
copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians 
eoncerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends,  pre 
hg^  ManU.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romaas.  But  this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one 
clause,  dejactu^  about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

LBgts  dt  REPETUNDIS ;  JlcHiih  Calpumia,  Cmciha,  Corndia, 
Juiia^  Junia^  Ptrnpeta^  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralis^  determining  the  fortuae  oStbeequiies, 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (See  p.  41.) 
Cic.  pro  Muran.  19.  JtaenmL  xiv.  323.  Lto.  EpiL  W.  Mart.  v.  %. 
Dio.  xxxvi.  2^.  Ry  this  law,  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was 
assigned  to  spendthrifts,  {decodaribus),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  The 
passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allay* 
ed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul,  Cic.  Att.  \u  1.  P/ut.  in 
Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude,  Mn,  u  125. 

Lex  RUPILI  A,  or  more  properly  decretum^  containing  tlie  re« 
gulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Pnetor  Rupilius, 
with  the  advice  of  ten. ambassadors,  Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  13^  15.  aeeoid- 
ing  to  a  decree  of  the  senate, /c/.  16. 

LtgtB  SACRAT£ :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name, 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  JtofM  sacv, 
Cic.  pro  CorneL  because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  con- 
secrated to  some  god,  jFes<ti«.  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  3K  pro  Batb.  14. 
lb.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Lro.  ii.  8.  35.  54.  iii.  55.  xzxix.  5.  .There  was 
also  a  Lex  sacrata  militaris,  That  the  name  of  no  soldier 
should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his  own  consent, 
Iav.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  ^ui  andTolsci,  lio.  iv»  26.  the 
Tuscans,  ix.  39*  the  Liguresj  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the 
Samnites,  ix.  33.  among  whom,  those  were  called  Saerati  imlitesj 
who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and  with  particular  solem- 
nities, X.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  par- 
ticulars of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted 
separately,  FesiUM, 

Lex  SCATINIA,  rel  Sccmiiaia  de  nejhnda  venere^  by  a  tribune, 
the  year  uncertain,  i^ainst  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  14,  Phil* 
ill.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishmeBt  at  first  was  a  heavy  fine, 
Qtancttl.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Sue(.  Domit.  8.  but  it  was  afterwards  made 
capital. 
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Lex  SCRIftONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U*  601.  about  restoring 
the  Lusitani  to  freedom,  Lio.  EpiL  49.  Cic.  m  Brut.  23. 

^Anotliery  de  servittdion  utucapionibusj  by  a  conaol  under 

Augustus,  A.  U.  719.  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should  not  be 
acquired  by  prescription,  {•  4.  JD.  ie  Usucap.  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Gecm.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONI^,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Oc. 
Phil.  i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  AaRAniA,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  U.  620. 
That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and 
that  three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among 
the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Lur. 
EpiU  58.  PhU.  in  Qraceh.  p.  837.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  355. 

— »*w^e  CivtTATB  Italis  danda,  That  the  freedom  of  the  state 
should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2.  3. 

i-Hie  HiSREDiTATS  Attali,  That  the  money,  which  Attalus 

bad  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those 
citizens,  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry, Liv.  Epk.  5^.  Pha.  m  Graec/u 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruc- 
tion on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put  in 
execution,  t6uL 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  FauMBNTARiA,  A,  U.628.  That  corn  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  at  a  triene  and  a  semisy  or  at  |f  of  an  as,  a 
modtttf ,  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the 
pnbHe  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose.  The  grana- 
ries in  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Horrba  SsMPRoiviAt 
Cic.pro  SexL  48.  Ttuctd.  ^t<est.  iii.  29.  BruL  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Luf. 
Epic.  59.  60. 

J^ote.  A  triens  and  eemis  are  put  for  a  dextans^  because  the 
Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

— -'<«^Provinciis,  That  the  provinces  should  be  appointed 
for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov. 
Cons.  2.  pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

— '-^•de  Capitk  civinM,  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on 
the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Rahir.  4.  V&rr.  v.  63.  in  CaU  iv.  5. 

■  "^de  Maoistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  his 
office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  6e  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  other,  Pluiarch.  tM  Graeck. 

--^''^iTDiciARiA,  That  the  judicu  should  be  chosen  firera  the 
eotttef,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Cto.  i.  363.    Dio.  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  la 

• Against  corruption  in  the  judktB^  (Neq^uis  iudicio  circum- 

yRNiRKiua),  Cic.  pro  Chml.  V^    Sytla  afterwards  ineluded  this 
in  his  law  defcUso. 
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de  Centubiis  evocandis.  That  it  should  be  determined 

by  lot,  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  Sallust.  ad  <'eu. 
de  Rep.  Ord.  See  p.  99. 

— "-dt  MiLiTiBUS,  That  clothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers 
by  the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  ac- 
count from  their  pay ;  also.  That  no  one  should  be  forced  to 
enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  PlvJtarch.  in  Gracch. 

de  Viis  MUNiBNDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  pub- 
lic roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller 
distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  ibid*  for 
it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  xlid  not  use  stirrups ;  and  there 
were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins^  where  the 
youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and  dismount  readily,  F^get. 
u  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saltu  subjiciimt  in  equosjMo*  xii, 
288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the 
right  arm  bare,  jDto.  Fr4tgm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient  Ro* 
A)ans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe,  {neste  conJti- 
nere)^  Quinctih  xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  de  fmnore^  hy  a  tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560.  That  the  interest  of  money  should 
be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as 
among  Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check  the 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies, 
{in  sodos  nomina  transeribebant)^  at  higher  interest  than  was  allow- 
ed at  Rome,  Liv*  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Aoraria,  by  P.  S«rvilius  Rullus,  a  tribune, 
A.  U.  690.  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  ab- 
solute power  for  tive  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what  price, 
and  from  whom  they  chose ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to 
the  citizens;  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Can^pania,  &c.  But  this  law  was  pre- 
vented from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicerq  the  coosul, 
Cic.  in  Rull. — in  Pis.  2. 

de  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  prater,  A.  U. 

653.  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  noman  senator, 
and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place 
among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.pro  fiatt.  24. 

de  Rbpetundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  severer 

penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  second  hearing,  (ul  reus  comperendinaretur\  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  9.  Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

—SERVILIA  JvDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  A.  U. 
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647.  That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Stmpronian 
law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and  ej^'ut^es,  Cic.  Brut. 
43.  44,  86.  de  Orat.  ii,  55.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Lex  i^lCINlA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  Interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
Dionys.  vii.  17,  % 

Lex  SIJ-jIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures,  Ftsius^ 
in  Public JL  pondera. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664. 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate 
states,  if  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor,  {apud  pratorem  profittretur)^ 
within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  Cic.pro  Arch.  4. 

Lex  STJLPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  449. 
That  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order 
of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  553.  ordaining  war  to  be 
proclaiaied  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Lit.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICI^  de  are  alieno^  by  the  tribune  Serv.  Sulpi- 
cius,  A.  U.  665.  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
2000  denarii:  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial, 
should  be  recalled:  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained 
the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes, 
should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five  old  tribes:  Also, 
that  the  manumitted  slaves  (cives  libertini)  who  used  formerly  to 
vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribc« : 
That  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  should  be 
taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius,  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et 
Mario;  Liv.  Epit.  77.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning 
to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and 
S'ulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  &j  from  the  city.  Sulpicius, 
being  betrayed  by  ^a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain  ;  SyUa 
rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but 
immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  for  betraying  his  master,  ibid. 

•     Leges  SUMPTUARIfi;  OrchiOf  Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia^  Come- 
liay  JEmiliay  Antia^  Julia. 
Leges  TABELLARI^,  four  in  number.     See  p.  100. 
Lex  TALARIA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments,  {ut 
^^  ^^gi  fraudem  faciam  talaricBy  that  I  may  not  break,  &c.)  Plaut. 
Jtfti.  Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 
Lex  TERENTIA  et  Cassia  frumentaria.    See  Lex  Cassia. 
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Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  39t.  about  limiiii^ 
the  powers  of  the  consuls.      It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great 
contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  dtctmoxrij  Liv«  iii. 
9.  10.  &c. 
.      Ltgts  TESTAMENTARI^:,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Foconia. 

Lex  THORI A  de  vectigalibus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  646.  That  no 
one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  he  possessed,  (agnun  publicum  vectigali  levavii),  Cic. 
Brut.  36.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturdge, 
de  OmU  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  diflRsrent  account  of  this 
law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366* 

Lex  TITIA  de  ^ucBstoHbus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  U. 
448.  about  doubling  the  number  of  qucestors,  and  that  they 
should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mwravu  S. 

de  MuNERiBus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for 

pleadings  Amon.  Epigr.  89.  Tacit.  Anna!,  xu  13.  where  some 
read  instead  of  Cinciavi^  Tttium. 

Agraria,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  OraJl.  ii.  II* 

ie  legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

de  TuTORiBus,  A.  U.  722,  the  same  with  the  Mian  law, 

and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Jmtin.  hutiu  de  AiiL 
Tvi. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  698,  assigning  provinces 
to  the  consuls  for  five  years;  Spain  to  Pompey;  Syria  and  the 
Parthian  war  to  Crassus;  and  prolonging  Caesar's  command  in 
Caul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio.  zxxix.  33.  Cato,  for  opposing  this 
law,  was  led  to  prison,  Liv^  Epit.  104.  According  to  Dio,  be 
was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly,  xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribunis,  A.  U.  305.  Liv.  iii.  64.  62.     See  p.  139. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Cic 
in  RulL  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restoring  their  power,  Cur. 
Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUM PHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph,  who  had 
not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  U.690. 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment 
forien  years,  Dio.  xxxvii.  29.--i-and,  That  no  one  should  ediibit 
shows  of  gladiators,  for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for 
an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament 
of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  64.  Mar.  32.  34.  &c. 

de  Legatione  libbra,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 

year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocatione.    See  p.  116. 

— ^-^e  FoRMtANis,  A.  U.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 
Formiae  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 
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Je  Sulla,  l^  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  ioterrex,  A.  U.  671. 

creating  Sulla  dictator^  and  ratifying  all  liis  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  lawsj  Cic.  pro  Bull,  iii.  2. 5.  RoiC.  43. 
deLtegg.U  15* 

ds  Quadrants,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  U. 

667.  That  debtors  should  be  discharged,  on  paying  one*fourth 
of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.    See  p.  69. 

lueoe  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  trUnUis  comUiis,  See  p.  35.  De 
iribuniSy  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55* 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those,  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  aK 
lies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut.  56. 
89.  Tusc.  OwBst.  ii.  24.'  Valtr.  Max.  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.     See  p.  120. 

^■^hU  €ilierni3  consUUs  rejiciendisj  That  in  a'trial  for  extortion,  - 
both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  the 
judices  or  jury;  whereas,  formerly,  they  could  reject  only  a  few, 
whose  places  the  prastor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  {subsorti" 
iione^)  Cic.  in  Vat.  11. 

— —de  CoLOKis^  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  J/opO'^ 
eommn  in  Cisalpine  6aul«  Suet.  JtiZ.28. 

Leges  DEVI,  Ploiia,  Luiatia,  et  Juliu. 

Lex  y  I  ARIA,  de  viis  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune,  A« 
U.  703*  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Ruilus,  Ck. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  im- 
posed  on  carriages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.    See  p*  1 1 3. 

jLeiv  VOCONIA,  de  H areditatibus  muUerttm^  by  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  384.  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir ;  (Ne  quis 

HARBDEM  VIRGINCM  NE^UB  MULIEREM  FACERET,)  Cic*  Verr.  i.  42. 

nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or 
heirs,  c.  43.  deSeneet.  5.  Balb.  8.  But  this  law  is  Supposed  to 
have  referred  chiefiy  to  those  who  were  rich,  {qtd  tnent  cbnsi, 
i.  e.  peamosi  vel  chsHcij  those  of  the  first  class,  Ascan.  m  Ctc* 
Geli.  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families* 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  hid  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daugh- 
ter  or  other  female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be  forced 
to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cie.  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The  law  itself, 
however,  like  many  others,  09  account  of  its  sev.erity,  fell  into 
disuse,  GelL  xx.  1.  * 

TsESE  are  almost  all  the  Rcwian  laws^ mentioned  in  the  clas- 
sics. Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  Tacit. 
4n.L'2.  Gonlittoed  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form, 

28 
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which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  {vestigia  mart  « 
fittis  libertatis),  as  Tacitus  calls  tbero  :  But  he  afterward,  by  the  a 
advice  of  Meosnas,  Dio.  lii.  gradually  introduced  the  crustom  ot  T 
giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  even  I 
to  his  own  edicts,  >  Tacit.  JlnnaL  iii.  28.  His  successors  improved  I 
upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came  I 
to  be  entirely  dropped*  The  deci-ees  of  the  senate,  indeed,  for 
form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published ; 
but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done 
according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  Bv  their  answers  to  the  ap- 
plications made  to  them  at  home,  or  from  the  provinces,  (per 
RESCRIPTA  ad  LIBELLOS  supplices,  epistoUu,  vel  preces). 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court, 

(ptr  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory,  t.  e.  such 
as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in 
the  process ;  or  Definitive,  u  e.  such  as  determined  upon  the 
merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

3.   By  their  occasional  ordinances,   (per  EDICTA  zet 

CONSTITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  fper  MAN- 
DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general^  respecting  the  public 
at  large;  or  special^  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore 
properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  56.  57. 
but  in  a  sense  difTerent  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  under  the 
republic.     See  p.  39. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
were  the  laws,  (LE(iES),  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  <SENATUS  CONSULT  A),  and  the  edicts  of  the  prince, 
(CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCIPALES).  To  these  may  be 
,  added  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  praetors,  called 
JUS  HONORARIUM,  (see  p.  127.)  the  opinions  of  learned 
lawyers,  (AUCTORITAS  vd  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM, 
vel  Juris  consultorum^  Cic.  pro  Muraen,  13.  Caecin.  24.)  and  custom 
or  long  usage,  (CONSUETUDO  vel  MOS  MAJORUM,  GM. 
xi.  18.) 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  b^innings  of 
books,  {Ovid.  Trist.  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with 
vermilion  rubric^  vel  minio) :  Hence  RUBRICA  is  put  for  the 
Civil  law ;  thus,  Rubrica  vetavii,  the  laws  have  forbidden,  Pert. 
V.  90.  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jus  prtetdriunh  quia  prcUorts  edicfa 
sua  in  albo  proponebant)^  ac  rubricas  (i.  e.  jus  civile)  transtultrwU^ 
Quinctil.  xii.  3.  11.  Hence  Juvenal,  Per/e^e  rubras  fiuyonon 
legesy  Sat.  xiv.  193* 

Th«  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
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lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes, 
who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections  were  called 
CODEX  GREGORIANUS  2tod  CODEX  HERMOGENIANUS. 
But  these  books  were  composed  only  by  private  persons.  The 
first  coilection  made  by  public  authority,  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  younger,  published,  A.  C.  43H.  and  called 
CODEX  THEODOSIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  iro- 
pencil  constitutions  from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little 
more  than  an  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order*  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the 
assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions, A-  C.  529.  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that 
was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was 
executed  by  Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years, 
although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it*  It  was 
published,  A.  D.  533.  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects, 
(PANDECTS  vel  DIGESTA.)  It  is  sometimes  called  in  the 
singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men^  Tribanianj  Theophiius, 
and  Dorotheas,  and  called  the  Institutes,  (INSTITUTA).  This 
book  wa^  published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  com- 
posed after  tbem. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  con* 
tained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects,  Tribonifin 
and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.  A  new  code 
therefore  was  published  xvi.  KaL  Dec.  A.  D.  534.  called  CO- 
DEX REPETITiE  PRiELECTONIS,  and  the  former  code  de- 
clared to  be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  com- 
pleted what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary  to 
supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels,  (NOVEL- 
LA sc.  consiilutiones),  not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some 
of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani 
Civ'tlis  is  made  up  of  these  books^  the  Instit%aes,  Pandects  or 
J^i^ests,  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into 
several  titles  or  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of 
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which  the  first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  x. 
or. more  shortly,  I.  1.  10.  pr.  So,  InsU  L  i.  tU.  x.  §  2. 
1.  10.  8. 

The  pandecU  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  ^ach  book  into 
seveBal  titles;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  numbers;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning  (princ. 
for  principium)  and  paragraphs;  thus,  D.  I.  1.  6.  t.  e.  Digut. 
first  book,  first  HtU,  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided  into  para- 
graphs, a  fourth  number  must  be  added;  thus,  D.  48.  5.  13,  pr. 
or  48.  fir.  13.  8.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of  the  law,  not  the 
number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often  marked  by  a  doable 
/;  tbus^. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  Sook^ 
TiOe^  and  Lam :  The  J^fwels  by  their  number,  the  chapters  of 
that  number,  and  the  paragraphs^  if  any ;  as,  Jiov.  1 1 5.  e.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  In  the  west  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irrtiption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations;  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th  century 
by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  opened 
a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  I.  Empe- 
ror of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible  number  of 
students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Civil  law  through  most  countries  of  Europe';  where  it 
still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans,  concerning 
the  eternity  of  their  empire."^ 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

npHE    Judicial    Proceedings   (JUDICIA)    of   the   Romans 
-■■  were  either  Private  or  Public^  or,  as  we  express  it.  Civil  or 
Criminal :  (Omnin  judida  aut  distrahendamm  controversiarum  out 
pumendarumtnaleficiorumcausA  reperta  suni)^  Cic.  pro  C^ecin.  2. 

I.  {JUDICIA  PRIFATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  PRIVATA,  or  Civil  trials,  were  concerning  private 
•^  causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de  Orat.  I. 

«  The  dedfions  of  the  Courts  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  feem  to 
be  eonstantl^  approiimatinc  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Roman  Civil  l^w,  lo  Admiialty 
caies  it  iathe  obief  guide  of  the  jadgee. 
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|38*  Tcfp^  17.     I];i  these  «t  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionys.  %•  1. 
phen  the    consuls^  Id.  &  lAv,  \\.  &7.  the  military  triboties,  and 
decemviri^   Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  A.  U.  389,  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  Peregrinm.    See  p.  125. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prator  Vrhanui  and  Peregrinus  xtzb 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  {qumposita  trot  in  edicto  et  ex 
edicto  decretis;)  and  of  the  praetors  ivbo  presided  at  criminal 
triaU,  QU^fiSTlO,  Ctc.  Verr.  !•  40.  41.  46.  Al.  &c.  ii.  48.  v.  14. 
Mlurizn.  20.  Flacc.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (ADiai  potcrat,  copiam  ?el 
POTESTATEM  BUI  facisbat)  on  all  court  days  {dithus  fastis;)  but 
on  certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (pos- 
TULATION1BUS  VACABAT ;)  SO  the  consuls,  Plin.  Ep,  vii.  33.  and 
on  others,  to  the  examhiation  of  causes,  (coonitionibus,)  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court-days,  early  in*  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the 
Forurh^  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an 
Akcensus  to  call  o«it'the  people  around,  that  it  was  the  third  hour ; 
and  that  whoever  had  any  cause,  (qui  LEGE  AGERE  velUty) 
might  brir^  ft  before  him.  But  this  could  only.be  done  by  a 
certain  form. 

I.  VOCATIO  w  JUS,  or  Summoning  to  Court. 

TF  a  person  had  a  quarrel  witli  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make  it 
^  up^  {litem  componerevel  dijndicare)  in  private,  {intra  parietes^ 
Cic.  pro  P.  Quiact.  6.  11.  per  disceptatores  domesticos  vel  opera 
amicorum,  Caecin.  %) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  lAv.  iv.  9. 
the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vd  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary  to 
go  with  him  before  the  praetor,  {in  jut  vocahat),  by  saying,  In  jus 
TOCO  TE :  Ih  jus  bamus  :  In  jus  yeni  :  Sequeue  ao  tribunal  :  In 
JUS  AMBULA,  or  the  like,   Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  and  i)8.     If  he 
refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  say- 
ing Licet  antks^ari?  May  I  take  you  to  witness?  If  the  person 
consented,  he  offered   the  tip  of  his  ear,  (fiuriculam  opponehat), 
which  the  prosecutor  touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plaut.  Qir- 
cul.  V.  3.  See  p.  69.     Then,  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defen« 
dant  {reutn)  to  court  by  force  {in  jus  rapere),  in  any  way,  even 
by  the  neck,  {obtorto  collo)^  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Pjen.  iii.  5.45.  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tribes;  si  calvitur  {moratur) 
PEDEMVB  struit,  (fimt  velfiigam  adornaty)  manum  bndo  j^acito, 
(wi/tcifo,)  Festus.     fiut  worthless  persons,  as  tkievet^  roBberSf  &c. 
might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this  formality,  Piaut. 
Peri.  iv.  9.  9.  10. 
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By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tabfes,  none  were  excused  froic 
appearing  in  court;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm.-i' 
If  they  could   not   walk^  they  were  furnished  with  an  open 
carriage,  jumentum^  i.  e,  plaustrum  vel  vectabtd^im)^  Gell.  xx-  1. 
vCic.  delegg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.76.     But  afterwards   tbis 
was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  exempted ;  as  magistrates, 
Liv,  xlv.  37.  those  absent  on  account  of' the  state.  Vol.  Jlcexim, 
iii.  7.  9.  &;c.  also  matrons^  Id.  ii.  K  5.  boys  and  girls  under  age, 
Z>.  de  in  jus  vocand.  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctu- 
ary, (tutisnmum  refugiwn  et  receptacuhan),     Bnt  if  any  one  lurk- 
ed at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  {si  fraudationis  causA  latiiaret^ 
Cic.  Quint.  19.)  he  was  summoned  (tvocabatur)  three  times,  with 
an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of 
a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  ediet  of  the  praetor;  and  if  he 
still  did  not  appear,  {st  non  sisteretjy  the  prosecutor  was  put  in 
possession  of  his  effects,  (in  bona  ejus  mittebatur.)     Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  (Si  ensiet)  si 
atUem  sit,  (sc,  ali^uis.)  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit,  {vindicaverit, 
shall  be  surety  lor  his  appearance),  mittito,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (endo  via),  the  process 
was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
Matth.  V.  25.  J/uAc,  xii.  58. 

II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ,  and 
giving  BaU. 

|F  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  be- 
^  fore  the  praBtor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action 
(ACTIONEM  EDEBAT,  vel  J^am  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.) 
which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant  (quam  in  REcir 
iNTENDCRE  vellet),  Plout.  PcTs.  W.  9.  and  demanded  a  writ, 
(ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),  from  the  praetor  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  there  were  certain  fofms,  (FoRMULiE)  or  set  words 
(verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be  used  in  every  cause,  (For- 
mula DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS  CONSTITUTES),  Ctc.  Rosc.  Com.  8.  At  the 
same  time  the  defendant  requested,  that  an  advocate  or  lairyer 
should  be  assigned  him,  to  assist  with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praBtor  usually 
granted  it;  (actionem  i?c/ judicium  dabat  ve/  reddebat,)  Cic. 
pro  Cacin.  3.  Quint.  22.  Verr.  ii.  12.  27.  but  he  might  also  refuse 
it,  ibid,  et  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered 
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it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ 
it  was  unlawful  to  change,  {mtttare  formulamnon  licebat)^  Senec. 
Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  dra^ving  up  the  writ, 
(in  actione  yelformiM  cancipiendd) ;  for,  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  invmU  \u  19* 
Heretm.  L  2».QiiinctiL  iiu  8.  vii.  3.  IT.  Qui  plus  petebat^  quam 
debitum  est^  causam  perdebatf  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.  vel  formula 
excidebaty  i.  e.  causA  cadebat^  Suet.  Claud.  14.  Hence  scriberb 
vel  svBscRiBEikK  DicAU  alicui  vel  impingere,  to  bring  an  action 
against  one,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.  Ter.  Phorm*  ii*  3  92.  or  cum  aliquo 

JUDICIUM  SUBSCRIBERE,  PUn.  Ep.  Y.  1.  £1  FORMCLAX    INTENDERE, 

Suet.  VlU  7.  But  DiCAM  vel  dicas  sortirij  i.  e.  judicta  dare  sor- 
tUiimey  qtd  causam  cognoscant,  toappointjt<i{tce^  to  judge  of  causes, 
Cic.  ibid.  lb.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called 
by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS,  praco  actionum  cantor  formularum, 
auceps  syllabanimj  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  by  Quinctilian,  For- 
MULARius,  xii..  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  Praom atici  did  among  the  Greeks,  ibid. 
and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  spondererU  eum 
adfuturum)^  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day 
after,  {tertio  die  vel  perendi^)  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7.  Muran.  12. 
Cell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI  REUM  (Vades 
ideo  dicti,  quod^  qui  eos  dederity  vadendi^  id  estj  discedendi  habet 
potestatem,  Cic.  ^unt.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who 
was  said  Vadimonium  concipere,  dc.  ad  Fvatr.  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  prison,  Plaut.  Pers.  ii.  4.  r.  18.  The  preetor  some- 
times put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day, 
{vadimoma  differebat\  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  2 1 3.  But  the 
parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadimonium  differre 
cum  aliquo,  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Fam. 
ii.  8.  Quirict.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  vadimonium  ccepit,  began  to  be 
litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  meantime  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem  com" 
ponebat  et  transigebat,  compromised),  the  matter  privately  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1.  In 
vhich  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  deddissCj  vel  pactionemfecisse 
own  reo,  judicio  reum  absolvisse  vel  liberasse,  lite  contest&td  velju- 
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dicio  c<m»iitido^  after  tbe  lanrsuit  was  begun ;  and  the  defendant, 
htem  redimisse;  after  receiving  ^ecarity  from  the  plaintiflT,  (cim.^ 
nbi  cavisset  vel  satis  ah  aciort  accepissei),  tli^t  no  further  demands 
were  to  be  made  upon  him,  (amflius  a  sk  kejcinem  pstitu&um,) 
Cie.  Quini.  11.  12.  If  a  person  tras  unable  or  unwilling  to  car- 
ry on  a  lawsuit,  he  was  said,  nom  posse  vel  nolle  prosequi,  vei 
EXPERiEi,  sc.^'ttf  Yeljure^  vei  jure  summoj  ib.  7.  &C* 

When  tbe  day  came,  if  either  party^  when  cited,  was  not  pre- 
senty  without  a  valid  excuse,  {sine  motbo  vel  causa  swdic&\  be 
lost  his  cause,  Horat*  Sat.  u  9.  ti.  36.  If  the  defendant  waa  ab- 
sent, he  w^  said  DESERJSRE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  prae- 
tor put  the  plaintiff  in  po^ssion  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  ^umi. 

e.  &20.  / 

If  the  defendant  was^  present,  he  was  said  VADIHONJUM 
SISTERE  vel  obirb.    lyhen  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  bs,  Qui  mm 

VADATUS  ES?     U&t  TU  K8,  j  QUI  ME  CITASTI  ?      EcCE  HE  TIBI  SISTO, 

TU  GoiTTRA  ET  T£  M iHi  sisTE.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsuv, 
Ptaiii.  Curcul.  u  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant  said,  Qun>  ats:  Tbe 
plaintiff  said,  AIO  fundum,  quem  possides,  heum  esse;  vel  AIO 
TE  MiHi  DARE,  FACERE,  opoRTERE,or  the  like,  Ctc.  Mur.  12.  This 
was  called  INTENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  action. 

Ill,  DIFFERENT  KIXDS  of  ACTIOJfS. 

A  CTIONS  were  either  Realy  Personal,  or  Mixt. 
■^*-  1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM,)  was  for  obtaining  a 
thing  to  which  one  bad  a  real  right  {jus  in  re\  but  which  was 
possessed  by  another,  {per  quam  rem  nostramj  qua  ab  aHopossidt' 
tur^petimusj  Ulpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action,  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM,)  was  against 
a  person,  to  bind  him  to  do  or  give  something,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract;  or  for  some 
wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff* 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per* 
sonal  prestations. 

I.  Real  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL,  aris- 
ing from  some  law,  Ctc.  in  Cacti,  5.  de  Orat.  i.  2.  or  PR£TO- 
RIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  tbe  prsetor.*  ' 

*  AerioiMi  according  t«  the  laws  of  Bnglaod  and  our  lawsi  are  of  Uiraa  kln^  ptit' 
t(mal,  reali  and  mixtd  Perianal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt  or 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  Ucu  thei«of :  and  likewise,  whereby  a  man  ctaims  a ! 
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AGTIONES  PR£TORI  J:,  were  remedies  gruled  by  the 
prastor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  statute  or  commoa 
law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  {actio  civilti  vel  legUitna  in  rem,)  was 
called  VINDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  instituted  it,  vim- 
DBX.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  pre- 
viously ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this 
was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Vtrr,  i.  45. 
and  the-prsBtor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic.  Cci- 
an.  8.  14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave,  {manum  ei  inji- 
ciens)j  before  the  praetor,  said,  Hunc  homimbm  bx  jure  quiri- 
TiuM  MSUMESSB  AIO,  EJUS  quB  viMDiciAS,  (1.  e.oo«««monem), 
MI  HI  dari  postulo.  To  wUch  Plautus  alludes,  KtiJU  iv.  3.  86. 
If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right,  (jvre  cedebat),  the 
praetor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person  who  claimed  him,  (ser* 
cum  addecibat  vindicantt)^  that  is,  he  decreed  to  him  the  posses- 
sion,  till  it  was  determined  who  should  be  the  proprietor,  {ad 
txitumjudicH).  But  if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession, 
(n  vinatcias  sM  conservariposttilaret)^  then  the  praetor  pronounced 
an  interdict,  (interdiceb€U)j  Qui  nbc  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  frbcario 

POSSIDET,  El  VINDICIAS  DA  BO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS INJECTIO)  was  the  usual 
mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Liv.  iii.  43.  to 
which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid.  Epi»t.  Her. 
viii.  16.  xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  *.  SO.  Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg. 
Xn.  X.  419.  Cic.  Ros.  Com.  16.  Plin.Epist.T.  19.  In  vera  bona 
non  est  mantb  injectib ;  Animo  non  potest  iigici  mania,  1.  e*  vis 
fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibtu  vindicianm),  the  presump- 
tion always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  maitum  conserunt, 
i.  e.  of^juiicem  disceptant,  secundum  sum  qui  possibet,  vindi« 

CIAS  DATO,  OeU.  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always  de- 
creed possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  {ffindicias  dedU  secundum 
libertaiem)^  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  contrary, 
{decemendo  vindicias  secundum  servittUem  vel  ab  libertate  in  servitur 

fiMtioB  10  duMM  for  fone  iojuiy  doee  to  hb  penon  or  property.  Jteol  aetloM  art 
■Bch  whertby  the  plaintiff  elaims  title  to  laafo  any  landt  or  tonemeiits,  rents,  or  other 
hcredltaaiantf,  in  ba  limpU,  he  tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Mixed  actioBS  are  suite  par* 
takbg  of  the  natare  af  the  other  two,  wherein  some  real  proper^  is  demanded,  ami 
•be  perMMwl  dam«gee  for  a  wreng  soetained.    8  BL  Con.  1 17. 110. 
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tern  contra  leges  vindkias  dando,  by  decreeing,  that  Virginia 
should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his  client, 
who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  present),  brought 
destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  47.  56.  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindex,  qui  in  libertatem 
vindicdbat)^  was  said,  eum  liberali  causa  manu  assereru,  Te- 
rent.  Addph.  ii.  1.  39.  Platit.  Pan.  v.  2.  but  if  he  claimed  a 
free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  servitutem  asserere; 
and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44-  Heuce,  H/rc 
(sc.  prtzsentia  gaudia)  utr&que  manu^  comphxuque  assere  tolo^ 
Martial,  i.  16.  9. — assero,  lor  affirmo  or  assevero  is  used  only 
}yy  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand  to 
hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two 
parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  injeciio  vel 
correptio  man&s  in  reprcBsentii  ^y^  called  vis  civilis  tt  ftstvcaria^ 
Gell.  XX.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two 
rods,  (festucas  inter  se  commtsisse^)  before  the  praetor,  as  if  in 
fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given  up  bis  rod 
to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture,  that  the  first  Ro- 
mans determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of  their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  {virgvla  vel  fkstuca)^ 
which  the  two  parties  {litigantes  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in  a 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw  (stipula)  used 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor.  v.  24.) 
the  consequeiice  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might 
say,  thatjhe  had  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  {posses- 
tione  dpjectus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  restored 
by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  (cum  litigantibus)  to  the 
place,  and  gave  possession  (vindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them  be 
thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon 
became  impracticable ;  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another 
from  court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot,  (m  lociun  vel  rem  presmtem),  to 
a  farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf  (^r^^iam)) 
which  was  also  called  VINDICliE,  Festus  ;  and  contested  about 
it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  possession,  GelL  xx.  10.^ 

*  Livery  of  feiain,  according  to  tiie  common  law  of  Em^land,  was  either  in  deedf  or 
Inlaw.  Livery  in  detd^as  thus  perforioed.  The  feomfy  lessor,  or  his  altorney» 
together  with  Uie  feoffee,  lessee  or  his  attorney,  came  to  the  (Wnd  or  the  house;  and 
then,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  declared  the  contents  of  the  feoffineot  or  lease,  on 
which  livery  was  to  be  made.  And  then  the  feoffeo  (if  it  were  of  land)  delivered  to 
the  feoffee,  all  the  persons  being  out  of  the  ground,  a  clod,  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough 
there  growing,  wim  words  to  this  effect:  **1  deliver  these  to  you.  in  the  name  of 
**  seizin  of  all  the  laads  and  tenements  contained  In  this  deed"    But  if  it  were  of  > 
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But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised 
a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Mumn.  12,  The  plaintiff  {petUor) 
thus  addressed  the  defendant,  {eum,  tmde  petebatur  ;  Fundus  aui 

EST  IN  AGRO,  QUI  SaBINUS  VOCATUB,  KUM  EGO  EX  JURE  QUIRITIUM 
MEUM  ViSSK  AIO,  INDE  EGO  TE  EX  JURE  MANU  CONSERTUM  (tO  COUtCnd 

according  to  law)  voco.  If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  prsetor 
adjudged  possession  to  the  plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus 
answered    the    plaintiff,   Dnde   tu   me  ex  Jur^   manum  coir- 

SERTUM  VOCASTI,  INDE' JBI   EGO     T£     REVOCO.       ThcU    the  pr«tOr 

repeated  his  set  form,  {carmen  compositwn^)  Utrisqug  sup^rstn 
TiBus  PRAESENTiBus,  i.  6.  tcsHbus  prastniibuij  (before  witnesses,) 
iSTAM  viAM  Dico.  Inite  viam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out, 
as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer 
to  direct  them,  {qui  ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  prastor  said,  Re- 
DiTE  viAM ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that 
one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through 
force,  the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Unde  td  illum  dejscisti,  cum 

NEC  VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NBC  PRACARIO  POSSIDERET  EO  ILLUM  RESTITUAS 

JUBEO.  If  not,  be  thus  decreed*  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c«  ita 
possiDEATis.     Vim  FIERI  veto* 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  the  action  about  the 
right  of  property   {de  jure  dominii)  commenced.     The  person  ' 
ousted  or  outed  (possessione  exdusus  vel  dejectus^  Cic.  pro  Csecin. 
19.)  first  asked  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor^ 

(Q^UANDO    EGO  TE  IN   JURE  CONSPICIO,    POSTULO  AN    SIES   AUCTOR  ? 

i.  cpofsessor,  unde  meum  jus  repetere  pomm,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19* 
et  Prob*  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimea  his  right,  and  in  the  mean 
time  requtred  that  the  possessor  should  give  security  (satisda- 
RET,)  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject  in  question,  {tie  nihU 
deteriui  in  possessiane  facturum)^  by  cutting  down  trees,  or  de- 
molishing buildings,  &c.  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said 
PER  PRiBDES,  V. — em,  yelproprade  litis  vindiciarum  satis  acci- 
PERE,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security, 
the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gava 
security. 

A  sum  of  money  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called 
SACRAMENTU!^,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the 
cause  was  determined,  Festus;  Varro  de  hat.  ling.  iv.  86.  or  a 
stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  called 

hMUBf  the  feoffer  took  the  ring,  or  latch  of  the  door,  (the  boose  bein^  qoite  empty,) 
vid  delivered  it  to  the  feoffee  in  the  same  form  ;  aod  then  the  feoffee  entered  aIoae» 
shut  to  the  door,  then  opened  it,  and  let  in  the  others.  Livery  in  law  was  when  the 
same  was  not  made  on  the  land,  bat  tn  sight  of  it  onl^;  the  feoffer  saying  to  the 
feoffee  "  I  give  you  yoader  laud,  eater  and  take  possession."  2  Bl.  Com.  315. 316. 
^  Thus  the  practice  of  livery  and  seizin  clearly  appean  to  be  a  reliet  of  Roman 
juriipnidence. 
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SPONSIO.     The  plaintiff  said,  Qjjkmo  veqaa  htoc  puhdum 

BS8S  MBU|f»  SACRAMENTO  TB  QUINQUAOSNAIUO  PROYOCO.    SPOVDSSn 

quiNOBNTOS,  sc.  nummoi  vel  a$$u^  si  meus  est  ?  i.  e.  n  meum  esse 
probavero.  The  defendant  said,  Spondeo  quivoentos,  si  tucts 
aiT  ?  Then  the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation 
from  the  plaintiflf,  {rtttipulahaiur)^  thus,  Et  tu  spondeshb  quie- 
QENTOS,  Nt  Tuos  SIT  ?  i.  e.  n  probavero  tuum  non  esse*  Then  the 
plaintiff  said,  Spondso,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party  lost  his  cause 
if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  deposite  the  moiiej 
required, 

Festtttf  says  this  mondy  was  called  SACRAMEN  TUM,  becmu^e 
it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others,  because  it 
served  as  an  oath,  (qvtod  instar  sacramenti  vel  juriajuran/di  essei)t 
to  convince  the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaJceo 
without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it 
was  called  Piouds  spoksioms,  {quia  violare  quod  qtdsqve  prontittii 
perfidia  est)  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And  hence  Pignore  canteniert^ 
et  iocramenio^  is  the  same,  Cic»  Fam.  vii.  S2.  de  Orat»  i.  10. 

Sacramenium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself,  (pro 
ipsA  petiiunu)^  Cic.  pro  Csecin.  33.  saeramentum  m  liberUUem^  i.  e. 
causa  et  vindida  tibertatisf  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom.  29.  Jtftf. 
27.  de  Orat.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  institute  a 
lawsuit,  D'c.  Quint.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62.  Cacin.  8.  16.  Bosc.  Com, 
4.  5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponsiotu  lacessere,  Vcr.  iii.  67.  ceriare^  Casein. 
32.  vincersj  Quint.  27.  and  also  vincere  sponsiofumf  Cscin*  31.  or 
/tuKctvm,  to  prevail  in  the  cause,  Ver.  i.  53.  coiicIefiiiiandrpMiMiiti, 
to  lose  the  cause,  Cacisu  $1.  apofisiones^  i.  e.  coumb,  proktbitm  juH- 
cart,  causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramenio  vel  ^nsume  provoeSre^  rogare, 
qumrert^  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex  provocaiiem 
vel  sacramentOj  et  restipuiarij  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com*  13.  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Festus;  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (in  hjbei- 
DiTATis  petitiohe),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But  in  the 
last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  alid  nega- 
tively, thus,  Aio,  JUS  ESSE  vel  NON  ESSE.  Hcucc  it  was  called 
Actio  conpbssoria  et  negatoria. 

2.  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were  very 
numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  iniury  done;  and 
required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  things,  or  suffer 
a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and 
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selling,  (dc  empiione  et  vendiiione);  about  letting  ud  biriiig, 

(de  locatione  et  canducHone :  hcabatur  vel  domusy  vet  funduij  vel 

opus  faciendum^  vel  veetigal;  Mdium  conductor  IkquilinqS)  fundi 

coLONus,  opcris  iiEDE|iPToa)  vectigalis  publicanus  vel  MAirc«^ 

dicekaiur)f  about  a  commissiQn,  {de  mmidato);  partbership,  {de 

iocietate)  /  a  oeposite^  (Je  deporiio  opiud  segueetrem) :  a  lolui,  (de 

commodato  vel  mutuo)^  proprii  commooamus  vestes^  librocy  vaea^ 

equoSf  et  sintilia^  aw  eadem  redduntur^  mutuo  auiem  damos  ea, 

pro  guibus  alia  reiduntur  ejusdtm  f^enerie^  ut  mxanmoaj  fnanfintvm^ 

vtntini,  olemot  et  feri  caterOf  aumpondere^  numerOf  velmeneurA  dart 

soleni);  a  pawn  or  pledge,  (de  hypotktca  vel  pignore) ;  a  wife's 

fortune,  {de  date  vel  re  uxoria) ;  a  stipulation,  (de  9tipuiatione\ 

which  took  place  almost  in  all  bargains,  and  was  made  in  this 

form;  Am  spoNDftS?  Spomheo:  andabis?  dabo:  Anpromittis? 

PROMiTTQ»  vel  repromittOf  ^c.  Plaut*  Pseud*  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indicare; 

thus,  IwDicA,  PAC  PRETicrjf,  Plout.  PcTs.  iv*  4.  37.  and  the  buyer, 

when  he  offered  a  price,  licerj,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret 

aiiferre,  Piaut.  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  33*    At  an  auction, 

the  person  who  bade,  (LICITATOR),  held,  up  his  forefinger^ 

{indesf)  f  hence  digito  liceri^  Cic.  ib.   11.    The  buyer  asked, 

Qi^ANTi  LICET?  sc.  habere  vel  atrferre.     The  seller  answered. 

Decern  nummis  licet ^  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.     Thus 

sonie  explain,  De  Drusi  hortia^  quanii  lictdsse,  (sc.  eas  emere), 

tu  scribisy  audkram  :  sed  quanti  quanti^  bene  emitur  quodnecesee  esij 

Cic,  Att.  xii.  23.     But  most  here  take  Ucere  in  a  passive  sense« 

to  be  valued  or  appraised;  quanH  quanti,  sc.  licent^  at  whatever 

price;  as  Mart.  vi.  66.  4.     So  f^enibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever 

shall  be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold),  ./irts^en/i 

peamiaj  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Mensch.  v.  9«  97.  UmuB  aesis 

nan  uMjuam  pretio  pluris  licuisse^  notante  judice  quo  n^ttipopulo^ 

was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  asj  in 

the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  A3. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixt 

forms,    (STIPCLATIONUM    FORMULJE,    CtC.    de  Ugg.    i.  4.  vel  BPOW- 

sioNUJf,  Id.  Ro8c.  Com.  4.)  usually  observed  l^tween  the  two 
parties.  The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation, 
(STIPUIiATOR,  eibi  qtdpromitti  curabatf  v.  eponsionem  txigebat), 
asked  (rogabat  v«  interrogabat)  him  who  was  to  give  the  obliga- 
tion, (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  48. 
Peeud^  i.  1.  112:  for  both  words  are  put  for  the  same  thing, 
Pima.  Cure.  V.  2.  68.  r.  3.  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.)  before 
witnesses,  Plaui.  .t&.  33.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  if  he  would  do 
or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in  cor- 
respondent words:  thus,  An  dabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur,  Plaut. 
Pseud,  i.  1. 115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  sPONDEst  Spon- 
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DEO,  Id*  Cure.  V.  2.  74.     Any  material  change  or  addition  in  the 
answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  §  5.   Inst,  de  intdil.  Slip^  Plaut. 
Trin.  V.  2.  34.  &  39.     The  person  who  required  the  promise, 
was  said  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  proxit- 
TENDi,  Digest.   Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  f^latU.  JRu£  v, 
2.  47*  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  {vt  pacta  et  convtnta 
frmiora  egsmt)^  there  was  a  second  person,  who  required  the 
promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  called 
AsTipuLATOR,  Cic.  QutfU.  ISj'Pu.  9.  (9m  arro^&a/),  Plant.  Rud. 
V.  2.  45.  and  another  who  joined  in  giving  it.  Adpromissor, 
Festta :  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 .  Rose.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  SpoiifioR, 
a  surety,  who  said,  Et  ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like,  Plaut. 
7Hn.  V.  2.  39.     Hence  AsHpulari  irato  constdiy  to  humour  or 
assist,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.     The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn 
usually  asked  a  correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  re- 
STiPULATio ;  both  acts  were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatioj  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent 
answer,  {ccngrua  responsio)  :  Hence  Interrogatio  for  Stipula- 
Tio,  Senec.  Benrf^  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed :  the  ma- 
gistrate asked,  (rooarat,)  and  the  people  answered  (uti  rogas,j 
sc.  volumtis.    See  p.  99.  103. 

The  form  of  Manci patio  or  Mancimumf  ptr  as  tt  Hbram,  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  30.  ^  31  • 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  {si  in  instrumenlo 
scriptum  esset)^  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed, 
Inst.  iii.  20.  17.  PatdL  Recept.  Sent,  v.  7.  3. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  {in  locaUone 
vel  c(mductione)j  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  sim- 
ple consent  of  the  parties :  Hence  these  contracts  were  called 
CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thiop 
.to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage,  Cic.  Off* 
iii.  16.  Earnest  (arrha  v.  arrhabo),  was  sometimes  given,  not 
to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obligation,  Inst.  iii.  S3. — pr.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in  ail  important  contracts,  bonds  (Si  NGRA- 
PHiE)  formally  M'ritten  out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually 
exchanged  bet^veen  the  parties.  Thus .  Augustus  and  Antony 
ratified  their  agreement  about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippic 
by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obligations,  {yfofiituttutf 
syngraphce);  Dio.  xlviii.  2.  &  11.  A  difiference  having  after- 
wards arisen  between  Caesar  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy^ 
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an  appeal  was  made  by  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  eapitol,  constituted  themselves  judges 
in  the  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augustus  appeared  in  his  defence;  but  Fulvia  and  h.  Antonius, 
having  Tailed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  con- 
demned in  their  absence;  and, in  confirmation  of  the  sentence, 
Avar  was  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat, 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony,  Dio.  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In 
like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus,  Anto- 
ny, and  Sex.  Porapeius,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tract, and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Dio. 
xlviii.  37.  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  the  parties  joining 
their  right  hands  and  embracing  one  another,  /6.  But  Augustus, 
says  Dio,  no  longer  observed  this  agreement,  than  till  he  found 
a  pretext  for  violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agere  cum  eo  ex  Syngrapua,  Ctc*  Mur,  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named, 
ACTIONES  empti,  venditi,  locati  vel  ex  locatOy  conducti  vel  ex 
conduciOj  mandati^  &c.  They  were  brought  {mtendebantur^)  in  this 
manner  :  The  plaintifTsaid,  AIO  te  mihi  mutvi  commodati,  de- 

POSITI  NOMKVC,  DARE  CENTUM  OPORTERE  ;   AIO  TE    MIHI  EX  STIPU- 

latu,  locato,  DARE  FAccRE  OPORTERE*  Thc  defendant  either 
denied  the  charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences 
{Acioria  intentionem  aut  negabat  vel  inficiabaturj  aut  exceptione 
elidebcU),  that  is,  he  admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but  not 
the    whole;    thus,    NEGO    me    tibi    ex    stipulato    centum 

DARE  OPORTERE,  MSI  QUOD  METU,  DOLO,  ERRORE  ADDUCTUS 
SPOPONDI,    vel    NISI    QUOD    MINOR     XXV*    ANNIS     SPOPONDI.        ThCD 

followed  the  SPONSIO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare 
FACERE  debeat;  Rud  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  pacere 
debeat  ;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus 
spopoNDERiT  ;  and  the  restiptdatioy  si  dolo  adductus  spoponde- 
kit.     To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent.  iL  19.  Fin.  2.  7.  AiU  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  non, 
aut,  si,  'AUT  insi,  NISI  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI.  If  the  plaintiff 
answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPf  JCA- 
TIO;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DU- 
PLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a  TRIPLICATIO 
and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  exceptions  and  replies  used 
to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Lw.  xxxix.  43.  Ctc  Verr.  u  45. 
ill.  57.  59.  Cacin.  16.  Vd.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  prjescriptis  verbis,  actio  inserta  vel  in- 
cerK;  and  the  writ  (/ormida)  was  not  composed  by  the  praptor, 
but  the  W9rds  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  Vol.  Max.  viii.  a.  2. 
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Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account 
of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjteiiiw  quatiiatis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able, especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  instead  of  keep- 
ing shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hire* 
lings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  {negotiaiioniib'us  prmficiebant)  who 
wore  called  INSTITORES,  {quod  negolio  gerendo  inaiabant); 
aad  actions  brought  against  the  trader  {inrugotiaiortm)  or  against 
the  employer  {in  dofninvm)^  on  account  of  the  trader's  transac- 
tions, were  called  ACTiOJSrES  INSTITORIiE. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,  {tuo  periculo  navetn  mari  immiitebaU)  and  received  all  the 
profits,  {ad  quern  omnts  obtftnlumes  et  reditus  navis  pervenireni), 
whether  he  was  the  proprietor  {dormtms)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it 
{navem  per  aversionem  cOTuluxiiset)^  whether  he  commanded  the 
ship  himself,  (sitfe  ipse  NAVIS  M  AGISTER  esstt,)  or  employed  a 
slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  purpose,  (navi  pre/Ictrd),  was 
called  navis  EXERCITOR;  and  an  action  lay  against  him  (m 
eumcompeiebatjeraiy  vel  dabatur)^  for  the  contracts  made  by  the 
master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO  EXER* 
CITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  aciio^  DE  FECULIO, 
or  actio  De  in  rem  verao^  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned 
to  his  master*s  profit;,  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been 
made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  {non  in  solidum)^  but  to  tht 
extent  of  the  ptculiumy  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  TRl- 
BUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore 
called  Obligaiio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as  when  one,  with- 
out any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  bis  ab- 
sence, or  without  his  knowledge;  hence  he  was  called  NEGO- 
TIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluntarius  amicus,  Cic.  Qtein.d.  ve! 
PROCURATOR,  Ctc.  Brut.  4. 

3.  PcNAL  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX  FUR- 
TO,  RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  robbery,  da- 
mage, and  personal  injury. 

1«  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
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the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablei,  a  thi^f  in 
the  oight-time  might  be  put  to  death :  Si  rox  (noetu)  ruRTOM 
FAHiT,  SIM  (si  eum)  ALiquis  occisiT  {ocoiderit)  jurs  cjbsus  Csto; 
and  also  in  the  day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon : 
Si  luci  furtum  faxit,  sim  aliquis  endo  (tn)  ipso  furto  capsit 
(ceperii)t  verberator,  illique,  cut  furtuv  factum  escit  (etii) 
ADDiciTOR,  Geli»  xi.  uit*  but  not  without  having  first  called  out 
for  assistance,  {$ed  non  nisi  m,  qui  interemiurus  $ratf  quiritarbt, 
i.  e.  clamarety  qujrites,  vostram  fidem,  sc.  imploro^  vel  porro 

QUrRITES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  xock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures; 
hence,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  16.  Quid  domini  fadant^  audent  cum  taiia 
fures !  so  Horat.  Ep.  u  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  probrum,  TfactT. 
HitU  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest 
theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to  restore  four- 
fold, {quadr%plum)y  besides  the  thing  stolen  ;  for  the  recovery  of 
which  there  was  a  real  action  {vindicaiio)  against  the  possessor, 
whoever  he  was- 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  H'ur  NEC  MANIFES- 
TUS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  Ge//.  xi.  18. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  concbptum,  (See  p« 
190.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as 
manifest  theil,  GelL  ibid.  ;  Inst.  iv.  I.  4.  but  afterwards,  as/ur- 
tumnec  mantfeitum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  {reifurtu 
Tsas  vel  furto  ablatas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found 
in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  oblati, 
against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the 
thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid* 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibiti  et  non  £x- 
niBiTi ;  hi  the  last  for  double.  Phut.  Pan.  iii.  1.  v.  61.  What 
the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  man- 
ner  theft  was  punished  it  was  always  attended  with  infamy. 

2«  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things, 
(m  tehm  rwAilibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  inva£d% 
%nd  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the 
prsBtor. 

30 
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Although  the  crime  of  robbery  {crimen  rapt&s)  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely 
punished. 

An  action  {actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  the  robber  {m  raptorevi)^  only  for  fourfold,  in 
eluding  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference  whe- 
ther the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  only  the  proprietor 
of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  {turn  rioxcB  dc- 
dert\  or  pay  the  damage  {dnmnum  prastare), 

8.  If  any  one  slew- the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  call- 
ed DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vei  culpa  nocenii 
admissunij  whence  actio  vel  jddicium  damni  injuria,  sc.  dan': 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  1 1.  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair  the  da- 
mage by  the  Aquiliian  law.     Qui  servum  servamve,  alieauw 

ALIEIIAMVE,  qUADRUPEDCM  vel  FECUDEM  INJURIA  OCClDE&lT,  (IUAN«> 

Ti  ID  IN  Eo  ANNO  PLURiMi  FuiT,  (whatevcr  its  highest  value  was 
for  that  year),  tantum  ^es  dare  domino  damnas  esto.  By  the 
same  law,  there  was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another 
man^s  slave,  for  double,  if  he  denied,  (adversds  inficiantsm  in 
duplumO,  /.  I. princ,  D.  de  9€rv.  corr*  There  was, on  account 
of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for  double  even  againsta 
person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §.  2.  ibid, 

4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURliE)  respected  either 
the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. — They  were 
variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  {injuries  Icviorts)  were 
punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  th6  injury  ws^s  more  atrocious  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  (si  membrch  ropsit. 
i.  e.  ruperU)y  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  {talione),  if  the 
person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction. 
(See  p.  185.)  If  he  only  <lisloc&ted  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex 
oenitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  vbi  gig^nitur,)  fudit,  he  paid  300  asses/\i 
the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  IDO,  if  a  slave,  Gell.  xx.  !•  If 
any  one  slandere^l  another  by  defamatory  verses,  {si  qids  ahquem 
pvhlice  diffamasset,  -eigne  adversvs  bonos  mores  convicium  fecissd, 
affronted  him,  vel  carmen  famosum  in  eum  condidisset^)  he  was 
beaten  with  a  club,  Hor.  Sat.  \u  I.  v.  82.  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.  Cor- 
nuL  ad  Pers»  SaL  1.  as  some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Auguslin. 
de  civit.  Dei.  ii.  9.  i  12. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1.  and  by 
the  edicts  of  the  prastor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all 
personal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
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This,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness 
and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by 
which,  not  only  a  civil  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution, 
was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile, 
or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  bad 
written  defamatory  verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  Dio.  Ivii.  22. 

An  action  might  alsp  be  instituted  against  a  person  for  an  in* 
jury  done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOXALIS;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage 
without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
injured  person,  (si  servus,  insciente  domino,  turtum  paxit, 
NOXiAHVK  NOXiT,  {nocuerit,  i.  e.  damnum  fecerit,)  NOXiE  deditor): 
And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the  beast;  (si  quadrupes  pau- 
pGRiEM  '{damnum)  faxit,  dominus  NoxiE  astimiam  {damni  cBstima- 
tionem)  offerto:  si  nolit,  quod  nqxit  dato). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  (actio  ingrati)  as  among 
the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians;  because,  says  Seneca,  all 
the  courts  at  Rome,  (omnia  foray  sc.  tria^  de  Ir.  ii.  9.)  would 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec.  Benef.  iii.  6, 
He  adds  a  better  reason;  quia  hoc  crimen  in  legem  cadere  non 
debet ^  c,  7: 

4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  (rem  persequebatur), 
were  called  Actiones  rei  persecutori-s  ;  but  actions  merely  for 
a  penalty  or  punishment,  were  called  PCENALES ;  for  both, 

MlXXfis 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly, 
according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  Actiones 
STRICT!  JURIS:  actions  which  were  determined  by  the 
rules  of  equity,  (ex  <equo  et  bono),  were  called  ARBITRARI^E, 
or  BONiE  FIDEI.  In  the  fonner  a  certain  thing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  thing,  (certa  prastatio),  was  required ;  a 
sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  restricted  to  a  certain  form; 
in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all  this  was  the  case.  Hence,  in 
the  form  of  actions  fcowe  Jidei  about  contracts,  these  words  were 
added.  Ex  bona  fide  ;  in  those  trusts  called  fiducia,  Ut  inter 
BONOS  BENE  agier  oportet,  et  sine  fraudatione  ;  and  in  a 
question  About  recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  (in 
arbitrio  rei  uxorim),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions.  Quantum  vel 
QUID  iBQUius,  MELIUS,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  14.  Q.  Rose.  4.  Topic.  17. 


Si 
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IV,  DirFfiRBWT  Knf©8  0/  Judoes;  JUDKES,    ARBITRI^ 
RECUPERATORES,  et  CENTUMVIRL 

AFTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  {cance^yia  actitmi^ 
inteTUiont)i  and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  request- 
ed of  the  praetor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to  judge  of  it^ 
(judicem  vel  judicium  in  earn  a  prattore  posivlabai).  If  he  unly 
asked  one,  be  asked  a  judt:i^,  properly  so  called,  or  an  arhilcr: 
If  he  asked  more  than  one,  (judicium)^  he  asked  either  those  who 
were  called  ReeupenUoreg  or  Centtanviri. 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  ooly  in 
such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which 
he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a 
certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  eaUed 
honm  fideij  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or 
form,  (totitu  rei  ttrbitrium  habuit  et  potesiatemi  he  determined 
what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  defined  by  lav, 
Festus),  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4,  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  Topic.  10.  Senoc^  de 
Benef.  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  called  HONOR ARIUS,  Cic.  Twc. 
V.  Al.  de  FaiOy  17.  Ad arbitrum yel  judicem  ire,  adirt^  coatfugere. 
Cic.  pro  Rose,  Com.  4.  arbitrum  sumere,  ibid,  capere^  Ter.  Heaut. 
iii.  1.  94.  Adelph.  i.  2.  43.  Arbitrum  adioere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum 
agere  vel  cogere^  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  {arbitration,  Cic. 
(!^.iii.  16.  Top.  10.  Ad  arbitrum  vocare  vd  appelerCy  fldiUU  Rud. 
|v.  3.  99.  104.  Ap  vel  apud  judicim,  agere,  experiri,  Uhgmre^ 
peUre.  But  arbiter  and  judex,  drbitrium  and  judicitimj  are  some- 
times confounded,  Cic.  Rose*  Com.  4.  9.  Am.  39.  Mur^  12*  Quint. 
3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis,  Flacc.  36.  $alhuL 
Cat.  20.  Lix.  ii.  4.  or  the  master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter 
hibrndif  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  23.  arbiter  Adria,  ruler^  Id.  i.  3.  maris^ 
having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epist.  \.  11.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (er  compro- 
f»mo),  to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the 
prsetor,  was  also  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  Comprokis- 
SARI  us. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,'  because  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  TheophH.  ad  Inst.  This  name  at 
first  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people 
and  foreign  states,  about  recoverii^  and  restoring  private  things, 
Cestui  in  recipbratio,  reprital;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to 
those  judges  who  weltf  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  private  controversies,  Plaut*  Bacch.  ii.  3.  o.  36.  Cic. 
in  Ciscin.  h  &c«  Cizcil.  17.    But  afterwards  they  judged  also 
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about  other  matters,  Ltv.  xxvi.  48.  Su0i.  >firr.  17*  Domtt.  8.  GelL 
3CX.  I*  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large,  ac- 
cording to  some,  but  more  properly,  according  to  others,  from 
the  JUDicES  SELttCTi,  {tx  olio  judkum,  ftom  the  list  of  judges), 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate,  Lio. 
xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  {ex  eantentu  R^manorum  civium,  \. 
6.  es  Romenis  ciwbui  auijurig  eljudiciarum  eausA  in  cerium  locum 
coNVBViRE  »iileiant.  See  p.  163.)  Ck.  Verr.  i|.  13.  v.  5.  96.  59. 
69.  Cats.  tU  bM.  Civ.  iU  20.  36.  iii.  21.  29.  where  they  seem 
to  have  judged  the  same  causes  as  the  Centmnviri  at  Rome,  Ctc. 
Verr*  iii.  lU  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Rectg^erat^res^  was 
called  Judicium  rbcufxratorium,  Ctc.  de  Invent  ii.  20.  Suet. 
Vespoi.  3.  own  oHqua  rtcuper&iores  swnert^  vel  €um  ad  recuperato- 
res  adducerty  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Liv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUIVIVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-five 
tribM,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  tber^  were  105,  but 
they  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Cbntuhyiri,  J^e^- 
ius.  The  causes  whicbcame  before  them  {eauns  eenhimviraiss) 
are  enumerated  by  Qcero,  d$  Orat.  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have 
been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  Pre&tor  Pert- 
grintum  They  judged  chiefly  concerning  testaments  and  inhe- 
ritances, Cic.  ibtd-^ro  Geetn.  IS.  Voter*  Max.  vii.  7.  QmnciU, 
iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Counei)  of  the 
Prsetor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit*  de  Orat. 
38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CENTUMVIRALIA), 
are  so^netimes  distinguished  from  private  trials,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18. 
vi.  4.  33.  Quinctil.  iv.  I.  v.  10.  but  these  were  not  criminal 
trials,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Vesp.  10.  for  in  a  certain  sense 
all  trials  were  public^  (Judicia  public  a),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  they 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.Ep.  i.  18.  iv.  24.  vi.  33. 
Quinciil.  xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  Judicium,  is  the  same  as 
CBNTUMViRALE,  tbtd.  sometimes  only  into  two,  Quinctil.  y.  2.  xi. 
1.  and  sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  all  together, 
Valer.  Max.  vit.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33.  A  cause  before  the 
Centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  151.  were  appointed,  five 
senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  preetor,  Suet.  Aug.  9%. 

Trials  before  the  ceKtumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basilica 
JvUOf  Plio«  £p.  ii.  24.  QuiniU.  xiu  &.  sometimes  in  the  Forum. 
They  hs^d  ^  spear  set  upright  before  them,  QuinlU.  v.  2.  Hence 
iii<^ttiiit  hastcBi  for  ccNTUMViaALC,  Vaier.  Max.  vii.  8«  4.  Cefi^tMi- 
wiraUm  ht^tam  coger^  %q  asaimble  the  eouita  of  the  Ctaiumviri^ 
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and  preside  in  them,  Suet*  Aug,  36.  So  Centum  gravis  ii asta 
viRORUH,  Mart.  Epig.  vii.  62.  ^essat  centeni  moderatrix  judicU 
hastOy  Stat.  Syiv.  iv.  4.  43. 

The  ccntumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year, 
but  the  other  jWtce^  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determin- 
ed, for  which  ihey  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic.  Cacw. 
33.  Dom.  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they  pre- 
viously took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  be- 
fore the  cenlumviriy  and  their  decisions  were  called  Prjejddicia, 
Sigojiius  de  Judic. 

V.  The  APPOIKTMEJ^  of  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES. 

r\V  the  above-mentioned  judges,  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
^^  defendant  (adversario  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as  he 
thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsion  ni.ita 
esset:  Hence  judicem  vel  -ej  ferre  alicui,  ni  ita  ksset,  to 
undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury,  that  it  was  so,  JLiv. 
iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic,  Quint.  15.  de  Orat,  ii.  65.  and  asked 
that  the  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge  or  judges 
whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another,  (ne  alium  procaret,  i«  e. 
poscerety  Festus).  If  he  approved,  then  the  judge  was  said  to  be 
agreed  on,  convenire,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  15.  Cluent.  43.  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to  ap* 
point  him,  in  these  words,  Prjetor,  judicem  arbitrumve  postu- 

LO,  UT  DES  IN  DIEM  TERTIUOff  SIVE  PERENDINUH,    Cic.  prO  MuT.  12. 

Valer.  Proh.  in  .ATo/m,  and  in  the  same  manner  recuperaiores  were 
asked,  Cic.  V^err.  iii.  58.  hence  judices  dare^  to  appoint  one  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary jWicc*,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.r  But 
centumviri  were  not  asked,  unless-  both  parties  subscribed  to 
them,  Plin.Ep.  v.  1.  .  . 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said.  Hung  ejero  vel  nolo,  Vic.  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  Plin. 
Paaeg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to 
name  the  judge,  (ut  judicem  diceret),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appointed 
(dabantur  rel  addicebantur),  by  the  praetor  with  a  certain  form 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these  forms  the  prae- 
tor always  used  the  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e.  apparet;  thus,  C. 
Ag<i(;illi  ;  judex  esto,  Si  paret,  fundum  capenatem,  de  ^uo  Sei[ivi- 

LIUS    AGIT    CDM    CaTULO,    SeRVILII    ESSE   EX   JURE    QUIRITIUM,    NEQUE  IS 

Servilio  a  Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catultjm  conoemna.     But  if 
the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form, 
thus:  Extra  quam  si  testambntum  prodatur^  quo  appareat 
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Catuli  esse.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception^  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad,  QtuBsL  iv.  30. 
The  praetor,  if  he  thought 'proper,  might  appoint  different  judges 
from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so  ; 
and  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  a  jW«x,  when  required,  with- 
out a  just  cause,  Suet.  Claud.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  iri.  20.  x.  66. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnessf  s  to  be 
called,  {quihus  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  commonly  did 
not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PROCl  JRA- 
TORES),  gave  security  (satisdabant)  that  what  was  decreed 
should  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified,  (Ju- 

DICATUMT  SOLVI  e/  REM  RATAH  HABERl). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  COMPROMISSDM,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.  Verr. 
ii.  27.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  15.  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual 
agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action  the  procuraiores  only  gave  security  :  those 
of  the  plaintifT,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  and  those 
of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic.  Qidnt.  7.  Att. 
xvi.  15. 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant, 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
account,  (eo  nomine  a  se  neminkm  amplios  vel  postea  petiturum), 
Cic.  Brut.  5.  Rose.  Com.  12.  Farri.  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  a  short 
narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Rose.  Com.  II.  12.  18. 
Festus^  Macrob'.  Sat.  ni.9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the  judkes, 
were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  judicio  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  {inter  se  in perendinum 
diem,  ut  ad  judicium  venirentj  denunciabant),  which  was  called 

COMPERENDINATIO,  or  condxctio,  Ascon.  in  Cic Festus ; 

Gell.  xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was  call- 
ed DIES  STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status  condictus  cum 
hoste,  ri.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Off.  i.  32.)  dies.  Plaut.  Cure".  \. 
1.  5.  Gell.  xvi.  4. 

VI.  The  MANNER  of  conducting  a  TRIAL. 

HEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  proceeded,  unless  the  judge, 
or  «ome  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause, 
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(ex  morbo  vet  cawf&  sonticOf  Festus),  in  which  6ase  the  d&y  wa? 
put  off,  (diffissus  £St,  1.  e,  proUuus,  Gelh  xiv.  S.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  be  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
(Ex  ANiHi  scNTBNTt a),  Cic*  ^cod.  0. 47.  at  the  altar,  {aram  ie- 
nens,  Cic.  Flacc.  36.)  called  PUTEALLIBONIS,or  Scriboma- 
nttmy   because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder,  (fulmtne 
attactus)^  had  been  expiated  (procuratus)  by  Scribonius  L.ibo, 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {suggestum  lapidenm  cavtim), 
the  covering  of  a  well,  (vutei  opetcilmn^  vel  puteal),  open  at  the 
top,  (supeme  apertwn^  Festus),   in  the  Forum;  near  which   the 
tribunal  of  the  praetor  used  to  be,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep.  i. 
19.8.  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic.  SexL  8.   Ovid,  de'  Rem. 
Am.b^X.     It  appeairs  to  have' been  different  from  the  Puteaiy 
under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  AttiusNaviud  were  de- 
posited, Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the  comitium  at  the  left  side  of  the 
senate-house,  Liv.  i*  36. 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in  their 
right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter,  salva 

URBE    ARCEQUE,    BONIS  EJIOrAT,   UT  EGO    H0NC    LAPIDEM,  jPeffu»  m 

LAPIS.  Hence  Jovem  ktpidem  jurare^  for  per  Jovem  et  lapidem^ 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1.  12.  Li  v.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The 
formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plant,  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  &c. 
and  an  account  of  different  forms,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The 
most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was  by  their  faith  or  honour, 
Dionjfs.  i)t.  10.  8.  48.  xi.  54. 

The  judex  or  judiea  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in 
the  subseliia^  (quasi  ad  pedeg pratorts)  ;  whence  they  were  called 
JUDICES  PEDANEl ;  and  sedeRb  is  often  put  for  cognoscers, 
to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  33.  sbdere  auditurus, /c(.  vi.  31. 
Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plin. 
Ep.  ill.  1>.  f. 

The  judex  J  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  {Mi  advocavit^  ut  tncon- 
silio  adessent^  Cic.  Quint.  2.  in  consilium  rogavil^  Gell.  xiv« 
2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  1\b.33. 
Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse^ 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  128.)  or  lost  his  canse^ 
Cic.  ^uint.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in 
the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might  be 
implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  6rst  were  obliged  to  sweat, 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desire  of  litiga- 
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tioft,  {CALVuntAM  JoRARE,  Ycl  de  tdumnia)^  Liv.  ttlltf.  48k  Ctc« 
Fai]|«  yiiu  8. — L  16.  D«  jurej.  Quod  iwfuratui  m  eod!u;«m  r^errg 
nolwif  sc«  fuwi  falsum  erat,  id  jurare  ia  litem  non  dtAUeij  i.  e,  id 
sibi  deberi^  jurejurando  cmfirmarey  litit  aUinendm  cauaAj  Cio.  ia 
Rom.  Com.  U 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  aiootber,  in  two  ditferent  methods,  jSj^ 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  6€a  first  briefly,  which  was  called  CAUS£ 
CONJECTIO,  qua  n  cmmt  in  breve  coactio,  Ascon*  in  Cic.  and 
then  in  a  formal  oration,  (ju$t&  oraiione  perorabantj  GelK  xvii. 
2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  proved  their  own 
charge  {cKiianem)  or  defence  (inficiatienem  vel  excfptionm)^  by 
witnesses  and  writings,  (te9tibu$  et  tabulii)^  and  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  case  itself,  (ex  ipea  re  dedmciis)  Cic.  pro  P» 
Qruinct.  et  Rose.  Com. — ^Gell.  xiv.  3.  and  here  the  orator  chief- 
ly displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  43.  43.  44.  70.  81*    To 
prevent  them,  however,  from  being  too  tedious^  (ns  m  immenr- 
ftum  tvagurentwr)^  it  was  ordained  by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imita«» 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should  speak  by  an  hourglass,  (ti^ 
ad  CLi^PS YDRAM  dicermUf  L  e.  ms  fritreufn^  gracUiterJuiulaium^ 
in  /undo  ctjfug  erai  foramen^  tmde  aqua  guUatim  ej^Iueref ,  aique  itm 
tempuB  metiretwr ;  ^  v/aier-glais^,  somewhat  like  ouf  sand-glassefli 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iH.  34).    How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to 
each  advocate,  was  left  to  the  jWtcet  to  determine,  Cic.  Ouini.  9. 
Plin.  Ep.  I.  20^  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial,  de  Caw. 
Corr.  aop.  38.   These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Fegei^ 
iii.  8.  Cm.  de  Bell.  O.  y.  13.     Hence  dare  vel  ^tere  plums  Sefh 
eydrasf  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  Quoties  judico,  quantum  quis 
fiurimMm  poMtutat  aqua  doj  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time 
as  they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2,    The  cl^igdrm  were  of  a  dlt^ 
ferent  length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plm.  JSjp* 
ii.  lU  T 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest  (qui 
subjicerei)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINISTRATOR, 
Cic  de  Orat.  iu  76.  Place.  2t.  A  forward  noisy  speaker  was 
called  Rabula,  (a  rabisj  auaei  LATEAToa),  vel  proclamator^  a 
brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic  de  Oral.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors  advocates  used  to  keep  persona  in  pay, 
{ctmducti  et  redmpti  MANCIPES),  to  procore  for  them  an  au- 
dience, or  to  collect  hearers,  {eotowm  coBigeref  auditores  r.  audi* 
turoe  corrogare),  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court,  (exju^ 
ihcjo  tfi/itf&tim),  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading, 
as  a  man  who  stood  hi  the  middle  of  them  gave  the  word,  {quwn 
fMsott^  dedU  iignum).  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received 
his  dole,  (sporiula)  or  a  certain  hire,  {par  merces,  usually  three 
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cknam,  near  2s.  sterling) ;  benee  they  were  eaUed  i.Aoi»icjt«i^ 
i.  e.Qu%ob  ccmam  laudabmii.  This  custom  was  introduced  by 
one  Largius  Licinius,  who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespa- 
sian ;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed  by  Pliny,  Ejp.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi. 
2.  When  a  client  gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of 
green  palm  (virides  palma)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  JuvenaL  vii.  1 1  a. 
.  When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  Us  opnAit 
DARK,  I.  18.  pr.  D.  de  judic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes 
were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Satumal'  ii.  18. 

VII.  The  MANJ^ER  of  giving  JVDGMEJfT. 

rpHE  pleadings  being  ended,  (cati<£  xdrinqutperoraiaj^juA^- 
-"-  ment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  ot  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiim  presenti,  {ttianui  imat  tamUm 
prasem  sit,)  litsm  addicito,  u  e.  deddiioy  Gell.  17«  2« 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  J^ndi^  i.  e.  differri  jussit^  ut  am- 
FLius  DKLiBBRARBT  {Ter.  Phornuiu  4. 17.)  if,  after  all,  he  remain* 
cd  uncertain,  he  said,  {dixit  vel  juravit\  MIHI  NON  LIQUET, 
I  am  tot  clear»  Qell.  xiv.  d.  And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left 
undetermined  (irgudicata)^  GelU  v.  10.  or  the  cause  was  again 
resumed,  {secunda  actio  instituta  etU)  Cic.  Casein,  t. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  aecording 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  sentenlia  lata  est  de  plurmm  Men- 
tentid) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  ail  present. 
If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  |ira^or  to  deter- 
mine, /.  28.  36.  <Jr  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The  judge  comroonly  re- 
tired, {secessiii)  with  his  assessors,  to  deliberate  on  the  caae^  and 
pronounced  judgment  according  to  their  opinion,  {ex  consUd  ^en-^ 
teruid)y  Plin.  Ep.  v.  K  vi-  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed ;  in  an  action  of  free- 
dom, thus,  VIDERl  siBi  Huwc  HOMiNEM  LIBERUM ;  in  an  action 
of  injuries,  VIDERl  jure  fbcissb  vel  mon  fecisse  ;  in  actions 
of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
TiTiuM  Seio  centum  condemno;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
Secundum  illum  litem  DO,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment,  {arbitritm  prmunciavU)  thus;  AR- 
BITROR  te  hoc  modo  SATisrACERE  ACTORi  dbbere:  If  the  de- 
fendant did  not  submit  to  bis  decision,  then  the  arbiter  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his 
damages,  (quanti  litem  ^estimaret),  and  then  he  passed  sentence, 
{sententiam  txUiZ),  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that 
sum  ;  thus.  Centum  de  quibus  actor  in  litem  juravit,  rbdde, 
I.  18*  D.  ie  dolo  malo. 
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VII L  What  followed,  after  JVDQMBNT  was  given. 

A  FTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determin- 
-^^^  ed,  (lite  dijudicatd)^  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do 
o^  pay  what  was  decreed^  (judicatum  facebe  veJsoLVB&t); 
and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities,  {spimsores  vei  vindices), 
within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  ap,  (Jcoicatus,  i.  e.  daimmtvi 
et  ADDiCTus  est),  by  the  praetor  to  his  adversary,  (to  which  cus« 
torn  Horace  alludes,  Od*  lii.  3.  2.3.)  and  led  away  (abdvctos) 
By  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flace.  19.  Iav.  vu  14.  34.  &c.  Plaui. 
Pcen.  \\\.  3. 94.  Asm.  v.  2.  87.  GeU.  xx.  1.  These  thirty  days  are 
called  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES  JUSTI;  rebus  jure  judi- 

CATIS,  XZX.  DIBS  JUSTI  SUNTO,    POST  DBINDB  MAVUS  IBJECTlO  SSTO, 

IV  JUS  DOciTO.    See  p.  58. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered; 

•hence  aoerb  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cie^  Amie*  32.  Attic.  ix« 

18.     Ter.  Phomu  iu  3.  73.  Actum  est  ;  acta  at  res;  perii^  all  is 

over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  I.  7.  Adelpk.  iii.  3.  7.  Cur. 

Fam*  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined,  Plaui.  Pseud,  i.  1. 83. 

Dt  Strvio  acttm  rati,  that  all  was  over  with  Servius;  that  he  was 

slain,  Iav.  i.  47.  So  Suet.  ^er.  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  juad 

egeris,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  21* 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 

been  committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges, 
{rem  judicatam  rescidit),  in  which  case  he  was  said  damnatos  in 

iifTSGRUM  rbstitubrs,  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  6.  Guent.  36.  Ter.  Phorm.  \i. 
A.  11*  or  JUDiciA  rbstitubrb,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation,* 
(actorem  CALUMNIiE  postulare),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  31. 
Hence  Calumnia  litium,  i.  e.  lites  per  cahmniam  intenta,  unjust 
lawsuits,  Cic.  Mil.  27.  Calumniarum  metum  injicere,  of  false  accu- 
sations, Suet.  Cos.  20.  Vitel.  7.  Domit.  9.  Ferre  calumniam,  i.  e« 
calumnia  eonvictum  esse,  vel  calumnia  damnari  aut  de  calvmnia, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  Calumniam  nan  effugiet,  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent.  59.-^— 
Injuria  existunt  calumnia,  i.  e.  caUidd  et  malitiosi  juris  interpret 
tatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calumnia  timoris,  the  misrepresentation 
of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam. 
y'u  7.  Calumnia  religionis,  a  false  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia 
dicendij  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnia  pautfo- 
rum,  detraction,  5a//.  CSiir.30.  Cic.  Acad.iv.  1.  So  CALUM- 
NIARI,  fatsam  litem  iniendere,  et  calumniator,  &c« 
There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected 
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of  havittg  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have 
wilAilly  given  wrong  judgment  {dtdemalo  vel  umerkiu).  Cor- 
rnption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punish- 
ed with  death,  but  afterwards  as  a  crime  of  extortion,  (upeiun' 
dknm). 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  ar  enmity  (grai^  vel  im$mieiiia)j 
evidently  fovoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litis 
SUAM  rACiRB,^  Ulpim.  GdL  x.  1 .  Cicero  appKes  this  phrase  to  an 
advocate  top  keenly  inteieated  for  his  client,  de  Ormt,  ii.  75. 

In  eertain^oauses  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  naked, 
(tbibuni  APPSfcLABANTua),  Oc.  Quud.  7*  90. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  Liv.  iil.  56*  so  also  from  one  court  or  jiidge 
to  another,  (at  w/emre  ad$uperiut  frttururf,  vel  ex  wmnonudma- 
jortm  judicemy  pratextu  iniqui  gravamimsj  of  a  grievance,  vel  t»- 
jtuUt  smUmUuBJs  Uipian.  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTI,  ma- 
CiPi,  Kon  RBCiPi,  axPDDiAEi :  He  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made, 
was  said  Ds  vet  n:  appbllationk  Coonoscbre,  judicarbs  sbk- 

TBNTIAM  DICBRE,  PBOBUNCIARB  APPBI»LAT10N£H  XVSTAH  Vet  IVJVf- 
TAB  BSSB. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made 
to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  afikirs,  Sttet.  Amg^  33* 
Dto.  Hi.  33.  Act.  Apott.  xzv.  II.  as  formerly  (provocatio)  to  the 
people  in  criminal  trials,  S%mU  Caa.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  {antea  vacuum  idmfikimn^ 
fmnAfuerat)^  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty,  Tmcii. 
Jtmud.  zvi.  2a.     Caligula  prohibited  any  appeid  to  htnit  (ma^ 

Si$tratUhi8  liberam  jurudictianen^  tt  mbs  mi  provamiiane  amcuiiij 
uet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  pri- 
vate juices  to  the  senate,  SueU  Jfer.  17.  and  under  the  same 
penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (ttf  ejuadetn  ptcunuB  pericutum  faeeraU^ 
cujus  it,  flit  imperaiorem  appelUgv^re)^  Tacit,  ibid.  So  HadriaD, 
Digeii.  xiiv.  2.  t.  Even  the  emperor  might  be  requested,  by  a 
petition  (libblloj  to  review  his  own  decree,  (^EKTBHTtAH  sitab 
bbtbactarb), 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  (PUBUCJl  JUDICIA^) 

CRIMINAL  Trials  were  at  first  held  {exerctiantur)  by  the 
kings,  Dionjfs,  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  (oub 
eoHsUio),  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself» 
and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgn»ent  of  the  senators. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to  try 
Horatius  for  killing  his  sister,  {qui  HaraUa  perdudUonan  judkor 
fml),  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,^ 
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£•«•  L  28*  Tarquinitis  Shgferbui  judged  of  otpital  cnnes  by 
himself  alone,  withoot  any  couoieUors,  liv*  i.  49« 

After  the  expakion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  jod^^  and 
ptiniabed  capital  criaief,  Lh.  iL  5.  JWonyt.  z.  I.  Bui  after  the 
laur  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (see  p,  116.) 
the  people  either  judged  themselves  in  ciipital  affairs,  or  ap- 
pointed certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QU.£SITOR£8,  or  Quastores 
pmricuHi^  (aee  p.  131  •)  Sometiiner  the  consuls  were  appointed, 
Liv*  IT.  61.  Sometimes  a  dictator  and  master  of  horse,  Liv.  ix. 
26.  who  were  then  called  Quasitokbs. 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  afikirs,  SaUusU 
Cau  51.  59.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  $OyjUv.ix»  96. 

Bat  after  the  institution  of  the  f^uoHiarus  perptiyoKOi^  p*  131«) 
certain  prsetors  ahrajs  took  c^nizance  of  certain  crimes,  and 
the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  by 
way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasiona. 

I.  CRIMm4L  TRULS  Ufare  tke^  PEOPLE. 

npRIALS  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  adpopuKtmjj  were  at 
^    first  held  in  the  Comiiut  Qmata,  Cic.  pro  Blil.  3»    Of  thb» 

howerer,  we  hare  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibiJL 

After  Uie  institution  of  the  Comitia  Ceniuriaia  and  Tnbuia^  all 

trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them  ^  capital  trials,  in  the 
Cimritia  Ckniuriata^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  7Vt6iila. 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  lUe 
or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this 
kind  beU  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely,  that  of  Corioianns, 
lAv^  ii.  36. ;  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  riolenoe, 
DUnifs.^  vii.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,  peri^ 
Hd%m%  ufitifi  adirej  cmaam  capitis  vel  pro  cmite  dicerij  in  a  civil 
actioB,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was  at 
stake,  (cubs  judicium  esset  dt  fama  fortunisque),  Cic.  pro  Quint. 
9.  IS;  16.  Off.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same ; 
and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  accuser. 
In  the  Comitia  TrilwAa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
the  accusers;  as,  the  tribunes  or  asdiles,  JLnu  iii.  55.  iv.  21.  Val» 
Moot,  vu  t.  7.  Qdl.  X.  6.  In  the  Comitia  CotUuriata^  the  superior 
magistrates;  as,  the  consols  or  pretors,  sometimes,  also  the 
inferior;  as^  the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Im.  ii.  41.  iii.  34.  95.  vi. 
SO.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acted  by  the  authority  of 
thai 
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No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private 
station.  But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  die. pro  Ftacc.  3. 
Jtiv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magbtrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an 
assembly,  and  mounted  the  Roitra^  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular 
crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  {rem)  should  then 
be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DIEM,  sc.  accuscUionis, 
vel  diti  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody, 
unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for  his  appearance, 
(SPONSORES  eurn  injvdido  ad  diem  diciam  si9Undij  out  nndctam, 
oua  damnatus  esseif  $ohendi)y  who,  in  a  capital  trial,  were  called 
V ADES,  Liv.  ii'u  13.  xxv.  4.  and  for  a  fine,  PR£D£S;  GeiL  vii. 
19.  Amon.  Eidyll.  347.  {aprastando,  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus ;  Prastare 
aliquem^  to  be  responsible  for  one,  Cic*  adQ*  Fr.  i.  1.  3.  Ego 
Messalam  Casari  prasiaboy  ib.  iii.  B.  SoyAtLvuS.  P/in.  Pan.  S3. 

When  the  day  came,  tbe  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Rostr(i  by  a  herald,  Liv.  uzvili.  51.  Suet.  Tib* 
Jl.  If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason,  {sine 
CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained 
by  indisposition,  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was  said  to 
be  excused,  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  ibid.  52.  and  the  day  of  trial 
was  put  off,  {did  PRODICTUS  \elproductus  est.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  liis  negiliTe, 
hinder  tlie  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  {si  reus  se  sUliseetj  vel,  si  mfer€ftcr), 
and  np  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his 
charge,  {accusatumem  instiiuebat)  which  was  repeated  three  times, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by 
witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punish- 
ment or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was  called  ANQUISITIO. 
Sometimes  the  punishment  at  first  proposed,  was  afterwards 
mitigated  or  increased.  In  tmdcta  lemperArunl  tribuni  ;  gtmm  caji^ 
tis  anqidsissent,  Liv.  ii.  53.  Quum  tribuni  bis  pecunid  auqtdsissaU; 
tertid  se  capitis  anquirere  diceret^  ^c.  Turn  perduellio/nis  se  judi- 
care  Cn.  Pulvio  dixit^  Ihat  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason, 
Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  tbe  scoffs  and  railleries  {pr<Aris  et  con- 
vicOs)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill  (RO- 
GATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a 
law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine 
was  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCT  JI POENJEVE IRRO- 
GATIO ;  and    the   judgment  of  the    people    concerning  ity 
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MULCTJE  PCENJ3VE  CERTATIO ;  ac  de  hgg.  iii.  3.  For 
it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  punishment  and  a  fine  should 
never  be  joined  together,  {nep<ena  capitis  cum  pectmia  canjunge^ 
r€iur)f  Cic.  pro  Doin.  17.  {Truruni plebis^  omissA  mulcta  certalione^ 
ret  capUalis  Posikumio  iixtrunt)^  Liv.  xiv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge;  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  {patrcnwi)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
or  move  their  compassion,  Cic.  pro  RaUr»  Liv.  iii.  12. 58. 

Then  the  Cwnitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in 
which  the  people,' by  their  suflrages,  should  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine, 
and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  dmitia  Tri- 
buta  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  be  asked  a  day  for 
the  Comitia  Ceniuriata  from  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  from 
the  praetor,  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial,  the  people 
were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet,  (classico),  Seneca  de 
Ira^  t.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation,  {accusa- 
tione  desisiere).  It  be  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  said,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Liv.  iv. 
42.  vi.  5«  If  this  could  not  be  efTected,  the  usual  arts  were 
tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting,  (see  p.  98.)  or  to  move 
their  compassion,  Liv.  vi.  30.  xliii«  16.  Gfefl.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,  {toga  alba)  put  on  a  . 
tordid^  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  {swrHdam  et  obsoleiam)  Liv. 
ii.  61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  not  a  mourning  one  {puUam  vel  airam)^ 
as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  suppli- 
cated the  citizens;  whence  »ordea  or  tfualory  is  put  for  guilt ;  and 
sordidati  or  squalidh  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and 
others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv*  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  14. 
When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  the  equites^ 
and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own  accord,  {privato  con- 
senitt),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  consent,  {ptMico  consilio\ 
changed  their  habit  (ve^^em  mutoion^)  on  his  account,  ibid.  II. 
12.  which,  he  bitterly  complaips,  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of 
the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis.  8  &  IS. post  redit.  in  Sen.  7.  Dio.  xxxvii.  16. 
The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial,  as 
in  passing  a  law.    (See  p.  101.)    Liv.  xxv.  4. 

if  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of 
the  Comt^,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could 
not  again  be  resumed,  {si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aiU  auspiciis  ata  ex- 
cusatione  sushJit,  iota  causa  judiciumque  subitum  est)^  C^c.  pro 
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Dom.  1  r.  Tbu3  Meteilufl  Oeler  aaved  lUdiirlus  ft^m  being  con- 
demned, who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Saturainus  forty 
yeairs  after  it  happened^  Cic*  pro  Rabir.  bj  pullii^  down  tbe 
standard  which  u;»ed  to  be  det  up  in  the  Janiculum,  (see  p«  93.) 
and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  LHo;  xxxvii.  27. 

if  the  criminal  was  absent  oh  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  tbe  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  and 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Farr.  de  Lot*  Ling*  v.  9.  if  atilt 
he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished,  (exUiwn  eitcuabahar)  ;  or  if 
he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Cmitia  TribtUa.  See  p.  106. 

!!•  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  iefore  th€  IXqUISITORS. 

TNaUISrrORS  (QUJBSITORES)  were  persons  invented  with 
^  a  temporary  authority  lo  try  particular  crimes.  They  wen 
created  first  by  the  kings;  Ldv.  u  36.  then  by  the  people,  umh 
ally  in  the  Comiiia  Tributa;  iv«  51.  xxxviii.  54.  and  sometimes 
by  the  senate;  is.  26.  xliii.  2.  In  tlie  trial  of  Rabirius,  tkey 
were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  prs&tor,  Dio.  37.  97. 
Suet.  Cm.  12. 

Their  nnmber  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUM« 
YIRI,)  Liv.  ru  20.  sometimes  three,  SaUusu  Jug.  40.  andsome- 
times  only  onci  Aseon.  inCic.  pro  Mil*  Their  authority  ceased 
when  the  trial  was  over,  (see  p.  131).  Tbe  ordinary  magis- 
trates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors;  but 
sometimes  also  private  persons,  tiv.  patdm.  There  was  sojoe- 
times  an  appeal  made  from  tbe  sentence  of  the  inquisiton  to  the 
people,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Qbs.  U.  Dio.  xxxvii. 
27.  Hence  Deferre  judicium  a  nAedliis  m  rotira^  i.  e.  a  juixdbui 
adpopultm^  Cic.  Gluent.  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted trials  with  tbe  satne  formalities  and  attendants,  ais  the 
prsE^torsdid  after  the  institution  of  ^he  ^uasiiones ptrpeiua.  To 
tbe  office  of  ^wmtorea  Virgil  alludes,  JBn.  vi.  432.  A$cen^  ta 
action,  in  Verr^ 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  hrfore  the  PRMTORS. 

fl'^HE  prsetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and  only 
*'-  two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetor  Urbatau  and  PeregrihM. 
The  other  prastors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  crimi- 
nal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on 
purpose. 
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But  after  the  institation  of  the  ^mstimi$s  perpelmm^  A.  U.  604. 
all  the  pi^selors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  tune  of  their  office. 
After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  juris- 
dictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly, 
and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  concerning 
extortion;  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Sometimes 
there  were  two  praetors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one  crime ; 
as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  concerning  violence, 
Cicpro  Cluent.  53.  Sometimes  one  praetor  presided  at  trials  con- 
cerning two  different  crimes,  Ctc.  pro  Ccd.  IS.  And  sometimes 
the  Prmtor  Peregrinut  held  criminal  trials ;  as,  concerning  extor- 
tion, A  scon,  in  Ctc.  intog.  cand*  2 ;  so  also,  according  to  some, 
the  praetor  Urbanus* 

Tbe  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council 
of  select  judices  or  jurymen  ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JU- 
DEX QUiESTIONlS,  or  Princeps  judicum,  Cic.  et  Ascon.  Some 
have  thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  pratar  or  qtuzsitar  ; 
but  they  were  quite  different;  die. pro  Quent.  27.  33.  58.  m  Verr. 
i.  61.  ^uinctil.  viii.  3.  The  judex  fuisf^umit  supplied  the  place  of 
the  praetor  when  absent,  or  too  much  engaged. 

1.  The  Choice  of  the  JUDICES  or  Jury. 

The  judices  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  senators  ^ 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only  firom  the  equiiee  ; 
afterwards,  by  the  Servian  law  of  Caepio,  from  both  orders;  then, 
by  the  Olaucian  law,  only  from  the  equitee^  by  the  Livian  law  of 
Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  equites :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  be- 
in^  soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of 
judging  was  aeain  restored  to  the  equiies  alone :  Then,  by  the 
Plauiian  law  of  Silvanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators 
and  equitesy  and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians ;  then  by  the 
Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  firom  the  senators ;  by  the  durelian 
law  of  Cotta,  from  the  senators,  the  equUes^  and  tribuni  asrarH; 
by  the  JxJian  law  of  Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  eqmtes  ; 
and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  firom  the  ofiBcers  of  the  army.  See 
Mamaius  de  legg :  for  Sigonius^  and  Hetnecciust  who  copies  him, 
give  a  wrong  account  of  this  matter. 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times:  By 
the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus,  600;  of 
Plautius,  525 ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300 ;  as  it  is  thought  from  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  8.  of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc.  ii.  76.  Under  the  em- 
perors, the  number  of  judices  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  the  age  of  \he  judices  must  be  above  thir- 

32 
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S,  and  below  sixty  ycdw.  By  other  laws  it  wa»  required,  that 
ey  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.  but  Augustus  or- 
dered that  judicei  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty,  (a  vise- 
skno  allegit)y  Suet.  Aug,  3S.  as  the  best  commentators  read  the 
passage* 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices^  either  from  some 
natural  delect,  as,  the  deaft  dwn\  &c.  or  by  custom,  as,  iirom«n  and 
slavet ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infa- 
mous ci'ime,  (turpi  et  famoso  judicio,  e.  g.  calumnuEf  prc^aricatuh 
niijfurtij  vi  bonomm  raptorum^  injuriarum^  de  dolo  maioj  pro  socio, 
mandatij  Melm,  depoiitu  &c.)  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded 
from  being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Clueni* 
43«    See  p.  22. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  jvdices  were  chosen  from  persons  of 
the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbams  or 
Peregrinus  ;  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxii.  7. 
and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  {in  album  rklata  vel  dho 
descripta,)  Suet.  Tib.  51*  Claud,  IG.  Domit.  8.  Senec*  de  benef. 
ill.  7.  Geil.  xiv.  3.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would 
judge  uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  (dt  animi  ienientia.) 
The  judices  were  prohibited  by\  Augustus  from  entering  the  house 
of  any  one,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called 
liis  ASSESSORS ;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  jict.  Vert.  10.  and  Con- 
^BSSOEES  to  one  another,  Cic.  Jin.  ii«  19.  Sen*  de  benef »  iii.  7.  Cfell^ 
Xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURI£,  according  to  their 
different  orders;  thus»  Decuria  senatorta  judicom,. CiVr.  pro 
Clueni.  37.  tertia,  Phil.  L  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuriOf  Suet  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  there  were  three  before, 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons 
of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they 
had  only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  equesy  and 
iudged  in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria.  Suet  16. 
Plin.  xxxii).  1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria^  although 
Strongly  urged  by  many  to  do  it,  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Ctc.  in  Verr. 
u  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ; 
but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased^ 
Suet,  el  Plin.  ibid. 

2.  The  Accuser  in  a  Criminal  Trial. 

Amr  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  praetor. 
But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless 
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for  tbe  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  clienty  or  to  revenge  a  fa- 
ther's quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii«  14*  DivituU.  30.  *  ^<err.  ii«  47, 
Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  proseeutioli  of  an  ob- 
noxious magistrate,  to  recommend  ibemsclveQ  to  tbe  notice  of  their 
feilow-citizens,  Cic.  pro  CcbL  vii.  30.  in  Vtrr^  i.  38.  Sy^U  Jul.  4i 
PhUarchm  m  LucuUo^  pr*ne^ 

If  thrre  .as  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
shouid  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Ca^cilius 
Judseus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  VerreSt  who  had  been 

EroprsBtor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  deterioined  who  should 
e  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO ;  because 
.there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the  jvdicu^,  without  the  help 
of  witnesses,  divined^  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Oi'c*  diwu 
20.  Jlscon*  in  Cic.  6elL  ii.  4.  He*  who  prevailed,  acted  as  (ti^ 
-  principal  accuser,  (ACCUSATOJEL) :  those  who  joined  in  the  ac- 
cusation, (catua  vel  acemaiioni  8tibscribebant)f  and  assisted  him, 
were  called  SUBSCRJPTORES,  Cic.  dicin.  15. pro  Mur.  24.  Fanu 
viii.  8.  ad  Q«  FnUr.  iii.  4.  hence  $ubscrH€r0  judicium  cum  oliquoy 
to  coDaoience  a  suit  agaiost  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1, 

It  appears,  however,  thj^e  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cicl  pro  Sex.  Roic.  80.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  9.  iv.  9. 
^  in  Greece,  Gc.  deLegg.  Wu  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatcres  pMicorwn  crimmvm) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  9.  ei'her 
because' they  received  as  a  reward  the  iburth  part  of  the  crimh>l's 
effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say,  because 
they  accused  persons,  who»  upon  conviction,  used  to  be  con- 
demned to  pay  fourfold,  {attodn^li  damnari) ;  as  those  guilty  of  il- 
legal usury,  gaming,  or  the  like,  Cic.  in  Crncd*  7.  &  33.  ci  ih  Ascon. 
Pntdm  apudFeshtm.  Tadt.  Anaal.  iv*  30.  But  mercenary  and 
false  accusers  (cALUxviATornxs)  chiefly  were  called  bv  this  name, 
Cic  Verr.  iL  7.  B  &  9*  PlmU.  Pen.  i  2.  10.  and  also  those  judges, 
who  making  themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own 
favour,  (qui  in  tuam  rem  lUern  verterent ;  iniercepiores  litis  alitna, 
fin  9iln  coniroveraiosam  udjudicareni  rem)t  Liv.  iit.  72.  Cic.  Csecin. 
33.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns, 
^uadnwkttores  bcBefidcrum  suorunit  overrating  or  overvaluing 
them,  de  benef.  vii.  35. 

3.  Ma VMXR  o^  IMUkuto  Ae  Ac^ccsatioit. 

Thc  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (in  jus  vacep^ 
hat),  where  he  desired  (postutabtit)  of  the  inquisitor,  that  he  migfal 
be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  (tumufi  drferre),  and  that  the 
pretor  would  name  a  day  forth^t  purpose,  Cic.  Fum.  vUi*  6.  Ue,iice 
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'rj^oittiare  aliquem  de  criminif  to  accuse ;  libellos  postulatiomuk, 
"a  writing  contaiDiog  the  aeyeral  articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel^  Piiu, 

This  poshdatio  or  request  ivas  sometimes  made  in  the  absence  of 
die  defendant,  Cic.  adfratr.  iii.  I.  5.  There  were  ceruin  days  on 
which  the  pretor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said 

POSTULATIONIBUS  VACARB,  Plm»  EptsU  Vli.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  accuser  first 
took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  aid  not  accuse  from  ma- 
lice, (cALUMNiAM  jubabat),  and  then  the  charge  was  made  (de/a<»» 
nonmU JiAat)  in  a  set  form:  thus,  DiCO  vd  AIO,  te  in  pbatdea 

SPOLIASSE    SICULOS   CONTBA   LEGEM   CORNELIAM,   ATQUB  BO  NOHIRB 
SESTEBTIUII  MILLIES  A  TE  BBPBTO,  CtC.  Dwin.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages 
was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  ejut  (sstimabaiurh  and  the  affair  was  ended ; 
but  if  be  deniecL  the  accuser  requestea  (postiUavU)  that  his  name 
might  be'entereain  the  roll  of  criminals,  {ut  nomen  inter  reoi  rtci' 
ptretuTj  i.  e.  id  m  ioMam  inter  reos  referretur)^  and  thus  he  was 
said  REUM/acere,  legt  v,  hgibue  tnterrogare^  potiulare :  M ULC- 
TAM  out  pmnam  petere  et  repetere.  These  are  equivalent  to  nomen 
dtferre^  and  different  from  oeciMore,  which  properly  signifies  to 
substantiate  or  prove  the  charge ;  the  same  with  cauiom  arert^  and 
opposed  to  d^tniere^  Quinctilian,  v,  13.  3.  Cic.  Cm.  $•  Dio. 
xxxiz.  7.  Digest  2.  10.  de  jvrt  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  (for  he  might  re- 
fuse it,  Cic*  Fam.  viii.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  pretor 
a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written,  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  crime ;  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  Plin*  Ep.  u  90« 
V*  1«  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could  not  write ;  at  the  same  time 
binding  himself  to  submit  to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did 
not  prosecute  or  prove  his  charge ;  {cavebat  se  in  erimine  pereeve- 
raturum  mque  ad  iententiam.) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in 
preference  to  others,  {extra  ardinem)^  as,  concerning  violence  or 
murder,  PUn.  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused  brought  a 
counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own 
trial,  Ctc.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxkix.  18. 

Then  the  prsetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  ^.  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Comd. 
Sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Ladnian  and  Julian  laws,  Ck.  m  Vai. 
14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  in* 
terval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go  to 
Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  fticts  to  support 
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» 
his  indictment  arainst  Verres,  although  he  accomplished  t 
days,  jffcon.  in  foe.  Cic.  Vtrr.  Actfrim*  2.  K  — ■ 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  chaAged  his  dress>  (See  p. 
96.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds; 
P ATRONI  yel  aratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  ADVOCATI, 
who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ;  (the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  Lh.  ii.  55.)  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the 
business  of  a  person  in  his  absence ;  and  COGNITORES,  who 
defended  the  cause  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascon.  m  dipin.  m 
CiBciL  4.  Ftstui.  But  a  cogmior  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  absent,  Cic.  Ik  err.  3,  43.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic* 
Rose  Cofiii  18.  hence  put  for  any  defender,  lAv.  xxxix.  5.  The 
procuratoreSf  however,  and  cogniiores^  were  used  only  in  private 
trials  ;  the  patroni  and  aivocaiU  s^lso  in  public.  Before  the  civil 
wars,  one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaoers, 
but  afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  Manner  of  coNDVCTiNe  the  Trial. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter 
was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  be  was  present,  both  the  accu- 
ser and  defendant  were  cited  W  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was 
absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the  first  oration  of  Ci- 
cero against  him,  called  actio  prinuif  went  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment; for  the  five  last  orations,  called  libri  in  Vtrrtm^  were  never 
delivered,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Senec.  Swu.  vi.  6.  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  perished  together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription 
of  Antony,  on  account  of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would 
not  part  wiih  to  the  Triumvir,  Plvn*  xxxiv.  2.  LacianU  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
from  the  roll  of  criminals,  (dereis  exemptum  esi)^  A$con.  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judicet  or  jury  were  first  chosen, 
either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (;ier  SORTITIONEM  t>J  EDITIO- 
NEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which 
it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the prce^or  or  judex  quiB$tioni$  put  into  an 
urn. the  names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  judices  for 
that  year,  and  then  took  out  by  chance  {sorte  edueebat)  the  num- 
ber which  the  law  prescribed*  After  which  the  defendant  and 
accuser  were  allowed  to  reject  (rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  the  prastor  or  jtuiex  qumstionis  substituted  {subsortieba*^ 
tvr\  others  in  their  room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic. 
in  yetr.  Act.  i.  7.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  chooBe 
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the  judkes}  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  EDBmCy  snd  the 
judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Murasn.  iS.  Plane.  15. 
17.  Thas  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion^  the 
accuser  was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  of  judices  an 
hundred,  and  from  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  Ry 
the  Licinjan  law,  de  sodalitii^f  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the 
jury  from  the  people  at  large,  Cic»  pro  Plane*  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse,  which  ib« 
praetor  might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased^  Cic»  Phil. 
V.  6. 

When  they  were  all  asaembled,,they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly,  Ck.  pro  Roic.  Am.  3.  hence  called 
JcjBATi  HOMINES,  Uic.  I.  Act.  tfi  f^trT.  13.  The  Praetor  himself 
did  ijot  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  a 
book,  (libdUs  consignabuntur),  and  they  took  their  seats,  {tuAteUim 
oeciwabant^)  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  u  t. 

Tbe  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  (duatnu  acftom&uf )• 
In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and,  in  the 
second,  he  enfoix:ed  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves  ex- 
torted by  torture,  (QU^STIONES),  the  testimony  of  free  citi- 
zens, (TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABUUE). 

1.  QU^STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  de- 
manded by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several 
trials,  chiefly  V  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves  could  not  be 
examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master^s  life,  (m  cog/Hii  domi- 
nt),  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  tbe  state, 
Cic.  Topic.  34.  Ml.  32.  Dejot.  1 .  Augustus,  in  order  to  elude 
this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered 
that  they  should  be  sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  Iv.  5.  Ti- 
berius, to  the  public  prosecutor ;  M AifciPARi  publico  actori  jo- 
BKT,  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  30.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  tbe  Antonines,  D.  xlviii*  18.  de 
quasi. 

The  slaves  of  others,  also,  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed 
or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  wouki  make  up  the  damage, 
ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on 
a  macbinei  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleusy  having  their  legs  and 
arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  (fidicuU$y  SueL  Tib«  62.  Cal.  33*)  and 
beikig  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  mexibers 
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were  distended  by  meansof  screws,  fjper  eoekUoi),  sometinaes  till 
they  were  dislocated,  {ut  (ostium  compago  retolvereiwr)  ;  hence  Ecu- 
leo  langwr  factuij  Senec.  epist.  8«  To  increase  the  pain»  plates  of 
red  hot  iron,  {lamina  candentei)^  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were 
applied  to  them.  But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this 
matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written 
down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in 
court,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined 
their  slaves  by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Guenl.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from' this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii.  15*  Cic.  Mil.  31.  for  no 
Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack^  CSc.  Ferr.  v. 
63.  But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citizens  to  the 
torture,  JDto.  Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
(juToXiy  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sextb  TcsPAiri, 
QUJSRO  VJL  T£,  ARBiTRERisNE,  C.  Stmproniutti  t»  temporg  pugnam 
inUte  ?  Liv.  iv.  40*  The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vet  ifoir 
ARBiTROR,  Cie.  Acad.  iv.  47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  Quinctil.  v«  7. 
9.  With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  {actor  vel  accu»ait>r)  was 
said,  Testes  dare,  adhihere^  tiUtre^  coUigere^  ed^re^  ^oferre^  sutwr* 
narcj  vel  produccre,  Cic.  Vtrr.  u  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  li.  19*  Jtaenal* 
xvi*  29.  &c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Ro$c.  Am.  36,  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  iis  TEStmoNiuM  denunciarb,  to  summon  them  under  a 
penalty,  as  in  England,  and  among  us,  by  a  writ  called  subpoena, 
Cic.  Und.^Z.  in  Vtrr*  u  19.  Invitos  evocarb,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 
The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against 
their  will,  QtUnciU.  v.  7.  9.  Plin.  £o.  v.  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  these,  a 
different  number  by  different  laws,  Val.  Mao}.  viii.  I  •  Frontin.  de 
limit.  5.  usually  no  more  than  ten,  D.  de  iesiib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonidh  dicerb«  dare^erkibere^,  pra- 
6ere,  also }iro  fes^tmomo  oiicb'ri,  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  de- 
posiTiOBES  /etlticm,  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the 
civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour 
of  any  one,  were  called  Allisati,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  hidor.  v. 
23.  it  instruited  what  to  say,  subornati,  Cic.  Ro»c.  Com.  17.  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  Writing,  (per 
iaiuUu)  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  volunta- 
rily, and  before  witnesses,  {prasentibm  sioetatoribus),  Qtdnctil. 

v.r. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  at- 
tended to,  {diligenter  expendeba^Uwr}^  Cic.  pro  Fiacc.  5. 
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No  one  was  obliged  to  .be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or 
friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  /•  4.  D.  de  Ttstih.  and  never  {more  ma- 
jorum)  in  his  own  cause,  (de  re  sua)^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  36, 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  bad  particular  benches  in  the 
Forumy  on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.  ^fumctlL  v.  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  dc-  pro 
Flacc.  10.  Donat.  in  Term.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  93.  Q^inctil.  v«  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence {testes  non  adhibiti  sunt)^  and  therefore  were  called  INTES- 
TABILES,  Plaut.  CurcuL  i.  5.  v.  30»  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  181. 
Qell.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  those  likewise  were,  who  beine  once  called 
as  witnesses,  {antestaii^  v*  in  testimonium  adhUnti)^  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  their  testimony,  OeK.  xv.  13«  Women  anciently 
were  not  admitted  as  witnesses,  Gell.  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they 
were,  Cic.  Verr.  \.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  GdL  xx.  1.  but  afterwards  the  panish- 
ment  was  arbitrary,  /•  16.  D.  de  Testib.  et  Sknt«  v.  25.  §  2.  ex- 
cept in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  witib  aticks 
by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vu  35. 

3.  TABUL£.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind, 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge ;  particularly  account- 
books,  {tabula  accepti  et  eapensi)^  letters,  bills  or  bonds,  {sj/u- 
grapka)^  inc. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  accused 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  delivered  to 
the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic.  Verr.  \.  23. 61.  Balb.  5.  The 
ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts,  (tabulas 
sc«  accepti  ei  expensi  conficere  vel  domestical  raiiones  scribere),  and 
keep  them  with  great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occuiTences 
of  each  day  fii*5t  in  a  note-book,  (adversaria,  'orum)^  which  was 
kept  only  for  a  month,  {menstrua  erant;)  and  then  transcribed  them 
into  what  we  call  a  Ledger,  {codex  vel  tabula)^  which  was  preserved 
for  ever,  Cic.  Quint.  2.  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  ana  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  agaiast 
him,  Cic.  Verr.  \.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  CcbI.  7.  AU.  xii.  5. 
Tusc.  v.  33.  Suet.  Cats.  47.  t 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two 
or  more  speeches,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  crimi- 
nal replied;  and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  (or  several  days, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  ComeL  In  the  end  of  their  speeches  {in  epdogo 
re\peroratione)y  they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  judices^ 
and  for  that  purpose  often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal. 
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tXc^  jiro  Sext.  69.    In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed 
to  each  side,  P/tti.  Ep^  i.  20. 

lo  certain  causes,  persons  were  brougfatto  attest  the  character  of 
the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Ctc.  pro  Batb.  18.  Cluent.  69. 
Fam.  u  9.  Fin.  ii*  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  produce 
at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce^  none,  {quam 
iUum  quasi  legitimufn  numertan  amtueiudinis  non  ejeplere)^  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  22.  Their  declaration,  or  that  of  the  towns  from  whicH 
they  came,  was  called  LAUDATIO,  ibid.  ^  Fam.  3.  8,  6,  which 
word  commonly  signifies  a  faneral  oration  delivered  from  the 
Rostra  in  praise  of  a  person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Ore. 
de  Orat.  ii.  84.  Liv.  v.  50«  Suei.  Cos.  vi.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib. 
6.  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,; 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  . 

Elach  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI ;  and  when  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vel  -sail, 
Asc9n.  in  Cie.  Donat.    in  Ttr.  Pkarm.  ii.  3.  90.  4r  sc.  A. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  ihejudices  to  give  their  verdict,  (mi  can* 
silttim  mitt^atj  ut  stntentiamfirrent  vel  dictrtnt)^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9. 
Cluent.  2T.  30.  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a 
little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence 
{senieniias  fsrAanS)  viv&voce  in  open  court,  but  usually  by  ballot. 
The^  praetor  gave  to  each  judex  three  tablets ;  on  one  was  written 
the  letter  C,  for  condemno^  I  condemn ;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for 
mbsohoy  I  acquit ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquetj  sc.  mihif  I  am 
not  clear,  Cces.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judicts  threw  which 
of  these  tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was 
an  urn  for  each  order  of  judges :  one  for  the  senators,  another 
for  the  equ^eSy  and  a  third  for  the  tnbuni  csrariiy  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  praetpr,  having  tak^n  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounc- 
ed sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (ex  plurium 
stnientia)y  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 
prastorsaid  ViDKTUR  rucissE,  i.  e.  guilty,  Cur.  Fierr.  v.  6.  Acad. 
iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A,  Non  vidbtur  fscissk»  i.  e.  not  guilty. 
If  N*  L.  the  cause  was  deferred,  (causa  ahpliata  est),  Asfon.  in 
Cic.     «  .  ' 

The  Iett4  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  an^  the  tablet 
on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria,  Sue^*  Aug.  33. 
and  C,  litera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mii.  6.  the  tablet,  d^mhatoria,  Siier. 
ibid.  Amone  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  «,  because  it 
was  the  first  Tetter  of  eagmrosy  death :  hence  called  mortiferunh  Mar* 
tial,  vii.  36.  and  nigrum,  Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.  Their  acquitting 
letter  is  uncertain. 
It  was  ancieritiy  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles  (It^ 

33 
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pilli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mos  erat  antiqui$  nivels  atris- 
quelapillis^  His  damnare  reos^  iUis  absohere  culpa,  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 
41.  Hence  causa  pauciwum  calctUorum^  a  eause  of  small  impor- 
tance, where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  QuinctiL  \i\u  3.  14. 
Omnis  calculus  immiiem  demittitur  ater  in  umarrij  i.  e*  he  is  con- 
dcinned  by  all  the  judges,  Ortrf.  iifrf.  44.  Reportare  calctdwn  de- 
terioremjto  be  condemned;  mdioreniy  to  be  acquittfed,  Corp.  Juris* 
— Errori  album  calculum  adjicere^  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin,  Ep- 
i.  2.  To  this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  CretS 
an  carbme  notandt9  are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  ?  and 
Persius,  Sat.  v.  108.  but  more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of 
marking  iii  their  kalendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  (carbone^  with 
charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for  infausti),  and  lucky  days  with  white, 
{cretA  vel  cressA  noti,  with  chalk,  Horai.  Od.  i.  36.  10.  called  Cre- 
TA,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  Cretica,  because  it  was  brought  from  that 
island)  :  Hence  notare  vel  signare  diem  laded  gemma  vel  a/M,  me/t- 
<iribus  lapillisy  vel  albis  calculis,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate,  Mar- 
HaL  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  I.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  11. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thra- 
clans,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw 
into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  if  the  cby  bad  passed 
agreeably;  but  if  not,  a  black  otle:  And  at  their  death,  by 
counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy 
or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Martial  beautiTully  alludes, 
zii.  84. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  who 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  (a^^^cwa  iestm  vel  tes- 
ftia),  on  which,  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name, 
and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn*  This  was  done  in  a  popular 
assembly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  be  was 
banished  for  ten  years,  {testarum  suffragiis)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it 
was  called,  J^q^f.  in  Thmist.  8.  Arisiid.  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodonis  says, 
for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and.  of  those  who 
acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic.  Clueni^  27. 
Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  102.)  Calculo  Minkrvjb,  by  the  vote 
of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed;  because  when  Orestes  m^s  tried  be- 
fore the  Ateoj^i^  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  his  motttr,  and  the 
judges  were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  determination  {senttn- 
<«)  of  that  goddess,  Cic.  pro  Ma.  Z.et  ibi  Lambin.  JEsckyL  Eume- 
nid,  V.  768.  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augus- 
tus, if  the  number  of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality; 
and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminajj  jDto.  Ii.   19. 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the   urn,  the 
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criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used 
^very  method  to  move  their  Gompassion,  Valer.  Max.  yiiu  I.  6* 
^s con.,  in  Cic,  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  praetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pratexta,  Plutarch,  in  Cic. — Senec« 
de  Ira.  1.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first 
actioQ  was  finished  )^  that  ia,  after  the  accuser  had  finished  bis 
pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the*cause  was  a  se- 
cond time  resumed,  {causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  agebatur)^  after  the 
interval  pf  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially  if  a  festival  inter- 
vened, as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  7.)  which  was  called 
COMPERENDINATIO,  or-aftu,  -/tlf,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  As- 
con.  &c.  Then  the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied  ^ 
after  which  sentence  was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the 
cause  was  perfectly  clear,  oy  the  Gtaucian  law ;  but  before  that^ 
by  the  .^cUian  law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing, 
{semel  dictA  caus&j  semel  auditis  testibus)^  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judicei  were 

uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 

expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the  letters  N.  L. 

were  written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing  AMPLIUS,   Cic. 

ibid,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  prsetor  chose  to  name. 

This  was  called  Ampliatio,  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was  said 

ampliari  ;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause 

pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  Bis  amptiaius^  tertid  ahsO' 

\ut%Ai  est  reuSi  Liv.  xliii.  2.    So  iv«  44.  Causa  L*  CoUm  stptits  am* 

phaiaj  et  ad  ultimum  octavo  judicio  absoluta  esty  Valer.  Max.  viii.  K 

11.     Sometimes  the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends, 

put  off  the  trial  till  be  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have 

it  in  his  power  to  pass  sentence  (ne  diceret  jus)  upon  him^  I4vt 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his 
usual  dress  {tordido  habitu  posito^  albam  togam  resumebat).  If  there 
was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  for  false  ac- 
cusation, (c  ALUMNI js),  or  for  what  was  called  FRiBVARICATIO ; 
that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and  by  neglect  or  collu- 
sion assisting  bis  opponent,  Cic.  Topic.  36«  Plin*  Epist.  i.  30.  iii. 
9.     Quinctil.  ix.  2. 

Pra VARicARi,  comp.  ofprcR  et  varico^  v.  -or  (from  varus^  bow  or 
bandy-legged,  crura  incurva  habens)^  signifies  properly  to  siraddltj 
to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  an- 
other, not  to  go  straight,  (arator,  nisi  incurvusy  prapvaricatur,  i.  e. 
non  rectum  srdcum  agit^  vel  a  recto  sulco  diwrtit,  Plin.)    Mexii^^  i9 
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shuffle,  to  play  fast  and  loosb,.to  act  deceitfully,  {in  cfm^rarUs  etm- 
sU  quasi  varie  esse  positus^  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condenmed,  he  was  punished  by  law  acconi* 
iog  to  the  nature  of  his  crime* 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the  sen- 
atje,  Z>to.  Ivii.  16.  et  alibi  passim^  who  could  either  mitigate  or  ex- 
tend the  rigour  of  the  laws,  {mitigare  leges  et  intendere)^  Plin.  Ep. 
ii«  11.  iv.  9.  althdugh  this  was  sometimes  contested;  {aliis  cog- 
nitionem  senatus  lege  conclusamj  aliis  liberam  solutamqut  HeefUi" 
bus)y  id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  comprehended 
in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but  if  the  crimes 
were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged 
of  them,  P/tn.  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did  formerly;  whose  power 
Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Comitia,  transferred  to  the 
senate,  Tacit.  Annal.  u  15.  When  any  province  complained  of 
their  governors,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,  {fegatos 
vel  inquisitores  mittebanty  qui  in  eos  inquisUionem  postularent)^  the 
cause  was  tried  in  the  senate  ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of 
their  own  number  to  be  advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  com- 
monly such  as  the  province  requested,  ibid.  iii.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  susci- 
pere  vel  redpere  cognvtionemy  and  dare  inquisitianem,  Plin.  Ep.  vi. 
29.  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  daae 
ADVocATOS,  v.  PATRONOS,  Id.  li.  II.  ill.  4.  vi.  29.  vii.  6,  33.  So 
the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  22.  When  several  advocates  eiUier  proposed 
OP  excused  themselves,  it  was  determined  by  lot  who  should  man- 
age the  cause,  {nomina  in  umam  cor^ecta  sunt),  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by  the 
lictors,  he  was  saide««  inductus,  Id.  ii.  11.  12.  v.  4.  13.  So  the 
prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut 
acturusy  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accttsanduroy  Id.  v.  13.  because  perhaps 
he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or 
came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety,  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  thus  {descendere  in  acienij  v.  pradium,  in  campitony.  forum, 
^c.)  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causam  peragere  v.  perferre^ 
ib.  If  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client,  {si  prc^ 
varicatus  esset)  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession,  (ei  advocationibus,  interdictum  est),  or  otherwise  punished, 
ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar,  and  recommend 
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him  to  notice,  (prodacerey  ostendere  fama,  et  oisignarefamay  Plio. 
Ep.  vf.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  executed 
without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  do 
one  condemned  by  tbe  senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten 
days;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from' the  city,  might  have  time 
to  consider  their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he 
thought  proper,  Z)to.  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  97.  Tacit.  Annd.  iii.  5K  SfutU 
Tib.  75«  Sentc.  tranq.  (m.\4» 

5.    DiFFSRBNT  KiifDs  of  FuNisHHKNTS  among  the  Romans. 

Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds* 
1 .  MULCTA  vel  cbmntcm,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  tbe  valuation  of  them.     See  Ltx 
A7KRIA,  Liv.  iv.  30.    But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2«  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  cus- 
tody ;  public^  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after 
confession  or  conviction,  C^.  de  Divin*  i.  25*  Tacii.  iii.  51.  and 
private,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  pri- 
vate persons,  to  oe  kept  at  their  houses,  (tn  libera  custodiaj  as  it 
was  called),  till  they  should  be  tried;  SalluBt.  Cat.  47.  Liv.  xxxix. 
14.     Tdcit.  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (GARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  Liv.  i. 
33.  and  enlarged  byServius  Tullus;  whence  that  part  of  it  below 
ground,  built  Dy  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  Sattust.  Cat.  55. 
Varr.  de  Lat.  ting.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMI£,  i.  e.  loca  ex  quibus 
lapides  excisi  sunt^  Fest.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxvi*  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii. 
5.  xxxix.  44»  in  allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dio^ 
hysius  at  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  27.  bb.  Another  part,  or  as 
some  think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called 
ROBUR,  or  robus^  Festus.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxxviii.  d9.  Valer.  Max* 
vi.  3.  1.     Tacit«  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vvncula  were  comprehended  caUnm,  chains; 
compedes  weVp^ica^  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet;  manica,  mana- 
cles or  bonds  for  the  hands;  Nbrvus,  an  iron  bond  or  shackle  for 
the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce ;  also  a  wooden  frame  with  holes, 
in  which  the  feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks^  sometimes' 
also  the  hands  and  neck ;  called  likewise  CoLuMSAa,  Plant.  Rud. 
iii.  6.  30.  Liv.  viit.  38.  Boub^  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains^ 
for  tying  the  neck  or  feet,  Plaut.  Ann.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging^  with  sticks  or  staves  (fus- 
tibusj ;  with  jods,  {virgis)  ;.  with  whips  or  lashes,  {flagellis).  But 
the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punish- 
ment was  called  Fostuarium,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epod^ 
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4.  Oc.  lUinr.tmi.  A.  Jmenal.^  x.  109.  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  89.  Rods 
only  were  applied  to  citizens,  and  the  use  of  these  too  were  forbkl- 
den  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9.  Scdlust.  Cat.  ^\.  Cic.  ib.  Bat 
under  the  emperors  citirens  were  punished  with  these,  and 
more  severe  instrnmeats,  as  with. whips  loaded  whh  lead,  (j^a- 
lumbaiis),  &c*  r        .  ,  v/- 

4.  TALIO,  (ikmliiudo  mpptkii  vel  vwdidiB,  hostimetUum),  a 
punishment  amiilar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a 
limb,  &c.  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted,  because  by  law 
the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  com^pensation, 
{talio  velpcBna  redimipoteraQ  OelL  ix.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infaniia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
Cinurebatur  vel  irrggabaiur)^  either  by  the  censors,  or  by  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  pr»tor.  Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  enjoying  public  offices ;  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of 
making  a  testament;  hence  called  Inteitabilbs,  Dige^L 

6.  EXILIUM*  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  but  Aquas  et  igkis  ikterdictio,  forbidding  ooe  the 
use  of  &e  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from  luly, 
but  might  goto  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  Deport atio,  perpetual  ban- 
ishment to  a  ccrtam  place ;  and  Rblegatio,  either  a  tempcwary 
or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without 
Hepnvmg  him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  See  p.  77.  Sometimes 
persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  (iis  ItalU  interdichm)  for 
a  limited  time,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.   Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  m  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  * 
to  enlist  as  soldiers;  because  thus  they  weife  supposed  to  have 

o""!^^^^'*?"'^^^  ^  "S*^^  of  citizens,  CicCacm.  34.  See  p.  77. 

8.  MUKS,  death,  was  either  civU  or  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  ciwl  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In-ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  male- 
lactors,  (m/€/tci  arbori  suspendere),  Liv.  i.  2S.  afterwai-ds  to 
scourge,  (wgi#  c«Arc)  and  behead  ihem,  (securipercutere),  Liv. 
11.  5.  VII.  19.  XXVI.  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
(de  saxo  Tarpno  dejicere).  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that  place  in  the 
prison  called  Robur,  FeHus.  VaUr.  Max.  vi.  31.  also  to  strangle 

f'?sT^^Tkf''^'  ''^^^i'^fr^ngere),  in  prison,  IdS. 
4.7SaUu^.  Cat.  65.  Cu:.  Vatin.  11.  lucan.  ii.  15^ 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or 
buried;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs. 
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called  Gbjtonia  sc  scalar  vel  Oemonii  grtidus  (gudd  ganit&i  locus 
essef)  ;  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  {unco  trncii),  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  Suei.  TO-  63.  61.  76.  VittJL  17.  TaciU  Hist.  iii. 
74.  Plin*  viii.  40«  «.  61.  Voter.  Max.  vi.  S.  3.  Juvenal,  x.  66. 
Sometimes,  however,  their  friends  purchased,  the  right  of  burying 
them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contriTed ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  {ad  bestias  damnatio)^ 
burning  alive,  (vivicornburium)^  Sic*  When  criminals  were  burnt, 
they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  com* 
bustible  matter;  called  TUNICA  MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14. 
Juvenal^  vWi.  335.  i.  165.  Martial,  x.  25.  5.  as  the  Christians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death,  Theit.  Annat.  xv.  44.  Pitch  it 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times, 
Plaut*  Capt.  iii.  4.  65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sio  me  times  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to 
engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Ptin.  Ep.  x.  40. 
or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths, 
in  cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  and  high* 
ways.  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  (iubfured  can)^  were  crucified  {in 
crucem  acti  sunt)^  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  liv. 
9.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals  when  executed,  Suet. 
Col.  S2.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on 
the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form 
of  the  cross  is  described  by  Dionysius,'  vii.  69.  Vcdius  Pollio, 
one  of  .the  friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to 
slaves,  throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys, 
{murmna),  Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv.  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or 
any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  {sanguineis  virgis 
c<zs%is)j  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  {ciUeo  ififu/ut),  with  ^  dog,  a  cock, 
a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river, 
Ctc.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  ii.  25.  26.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  23. 

JtELIGION  of  the  HEATHEK.— ORIGIN  of 
POLYTHEISM. 

nPHIS  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  and  would  require  of  itself  a 
-^  volume.  We  can  onlv  give  a  fei^  general  sketches,  intersper- 
sing some  hints,  which  will  snow  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
seeking  further  information  from  other  sources.  Some  have  sup- 
posed the  groupe  of  Heathen  Deities  to  have  taken  rise  from  the 
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custom  introduced  by  the  PottSi  and  practised  both  by  PhUosophen 
and  Orator*,  of  personifying  the  VIRTUES  and  VICES  of  the 
human  heart:  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  ihisopi* 
nion.  If  the  deities  of  the  nations,  their  various  characteristics 
and  attributes,  be  considered,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  tbeir 
numbers  have  been  increased,  their  characters  embellished,  and 
their  exploits  emblazoned  by  this  circumstance*  We  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  our  plan,  give  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. One  or  two  must  suffice.  MINERVA  is  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  she  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jittery  by  the  strolce 
I  of  Fitlcan^s  hammer.    May  we  not  clearly  interpret  this  genera- 

f^  tion  of  wisdom's  goddess,  upon  well  known  and  oKvious  principles. 

J  Wisdom  has  alwavs  been  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  head  j  it  is 

*  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  application ;  it  cannot  be  acquired  in 

^  a  high  degree  without  great  mental  exertions ;  and  itproceeds, as 

I  does  every  good  gift,  from  the  Most  High.    Hence  the  fiction  of 

MlNERVA^S  being  generated  from  the  bead  of  JUPITER,  the 
king  of  the  gods,  by  the  stroke  of  VULCAN,  the  most  laborious 
j  and  industrious  among  the  deities.    VENUS  is  the  goddess  of 

I  beauty,  and  said  to  be  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the 

f  island  of  Cyihera.    Beauty  is  a  female  quality,  highly  prized; 

though  a  dangerous  and  precarious  accomplishment.  The  splendour 
and  mstability  of  froth,  as  well  as  its  emptiness,  are  fit  emblems  of 
beauty.  The  GRECIAN  islands  are  to  this  day  famous  for  pro- 
ducing beautiful  women;  and  the  sea  is  a  most  dangerous  elemeot 
to  man. 

2.  Odiers  have  conceived  the  deities  of  the  heathens  to  be  do 
other  than  the  great  men  and  keroeM  of  the  earth :  and  their  ex* 
ploits,  to  be  only  their  history,  adorned  and  embellished  by  the 
Orat&rs  and  Poets.  Facts  almost  innumerable  wilt  justify  this 
hypothesis.  BELUS  was  an  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  vorship^ 
ped  after  his  decease  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  BEL^  JUPI- 
TER was  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  born  in  Crete.  A  person  of 
that  name  was  really  king  there,  exercised  his  sovereignty  over 
that  beautiful  island,  and  was  deified. 

3.  Others  have  supposed  that  many  of  the  deities  took  their 
origin  from  the  perversion  or  misapprehension  of  <Scrtpttif*/^' 
9age9^  faintly  handed  down  by  tradition.  Thus  the  character  of 
BACCHUS  has  been  thought  to  be  formed  from  those  of  Jfooih 
Mosest  and  Joshua :  and,  surely,  if  we  examine  scripture  accounts, 
and  compare  them  with  the  character  of  BACCHUS,  we  shall  find 
some  ground  for  this  supposition.  BACCHUS  was  the  god  of 
wine ;  bore  a  spear  entwined  wiih  vine-leaves ;  was  the  cooqaeror 
of  India ;  always  young ;  and  performed  many  miraculous  exploits* 
NOAH  planted  a  vineyard,  and  was  intoxicated  with  the  fruit  o^ 
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the  vioe.  The  thyrsus  and  youth  of  BACCHUS,  and  the  rod  and  per- 
petual vigour  of  Moses;  as  well  as  theconauests  and  youth  of  JoskuOf 
and  those  of  Bflcchus^  bear  a  strong  resemDJance.  Thus,  also,  HER- 
Cl)LES  has  been  taken  for  the  SAMSON  of  the  Bible.  It  is  need- 
less to  istate  the  parallel  in  detail,  the  general  resemblance  must 
strike  us  very  forcibly :  both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
great  strength^  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts ;  both  of 
their  lives  were  subject  to  continual  disquiet  and  danger ;  both  were 
slaves  to  female  caprice,  and  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
tpomen  ;  and  a  woman  was  eventually  the  ruin  of  both.  A  detailed 
comparison  between  Moses  and  Bacchus^  show  still  more  clearly 
the  justice  of  the  remark,  that  scripture  history  (misrepresented  or 
perverted,)  has  furnished  materials  for  forming  the  characters  of  the 
heathen  gods.^  Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  name 
JUPlTER,otherwise  written  JOVIS  PATER,  or  DUSPATER,  the 
father  and  king  of  the  gods;  and  it  appears  clear,  that  the  word  will 
admit  of  different  etymologies,  according  to  the  view  in  which  it  is 
considered,  and  the  language  whence  it  may  be  supposed  to  spring. 
The  word  JixpUerj  may  be  easily  formed  from  the  two  Greek  words 
ztvq  and  futtfi^,  in  the  vocative  case,  or  state  of  invocation,  Scvicaf  fp, 
and  its  meaning  or  signification  may  be  then  readily  discovered : 
Zfv(,  Za$,  ^(,  or  Zffv^  beine  clearly  derived  from  2a»  vivo^  and  the 
proper  meaning  then  will  oe  the  father  of  li/e.  Again,  Jovis  pater, 
another  of  the  names  by  which  this  god  is  distinguished,  is  a  com- 
pound word,  the  first  part  of  which  is  commonly  found  in  the 
oblique  cases  only/ and  may  be  derived  from  the  the  Hebrew  nm, 
JAH  or  JEHOVAHj  /  am,  or,  /  am  that  I  am ;  pointing  out  the 
self-sufficiency,  immutability,  eternity,  and  incomprehensibility  of 

*  The  parallel  between  MoKt  and  BACCHUS,  prosecuted  in  detatti  b  as  follows- 

1.  Jlfytas^  one  of  tbe  names  of  BACCHUS,  and  Motest  both  signify  saved  or  drawn 
from  the  waten 

2.  BACCHUS,  with  his  Thymu  or  rod,  fought  against  the  Giants.— Afeies  eontended 
tgaiost  the  gaint  Magicians,  Jannet  and  Jambret. 

3.  BACCHUS  was  brought  up  in  JVytf^a  City  or  Mountain  in  Arabia.'-areiei  receiy- 
ed  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia :  these  two  names  by  transposition  are  the 
same. 

4.  BACCHUS  was  for  some  time  secretly  nursed  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards 
delivered  to  be  brought  up  by  the  Nymphs.— JMoies  was  for  a  time  secreUy  nursed  by 
his  mother,  afterwards  eiposed  among  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Nile,  taken  up  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  Nymphs,  and  by  her  delivered  to  be  nursed,  and 
brought  np  by  his  mother. 

6.  BACCEAjS  collected  a  large  army  in  Egypi,  consisting  of  men,  wom^n,  and  chiK 
dren,  and  passed  through  tbe  desert,  in  order  to  punish  a  wicked  and  rebellious  nav 
tion.— i^ose*  in  like  manner  crossed  tbe  desert  with  the  Israelites,  composing  a  large 
body  of  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  for  the  extirpation  of  an  impious 
end  idolatrous  nation. 

<(.  The  youthful  vigoarof  Afoiej  was  piieserted  by  divine  power.— The  perpetual 
youth  of  BACCHUS  was  constantly  celebrated  by  the  Poets 

7.  BACCHUS'S  faithful  dog  was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels^— -CoJed, 
^he  fistthful  companion  of  MoHf,  among  otner  things,  signifies  a  dog. 
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the  Deity*  From  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  perverted  or  misapprebeoded  by  tradition,  have  given 
occasion  to  the  various  characters  and  worship  applied  to  Jvfiter^ 

4.  The  Trinity  of  the  scriptures,  which  in  itself  is  a  mystery  in- 
comprehensible by  reason,  has,  in  like  manner,  doubtless,  given 
birth  to  the  tryad  of  Plato,  of  the  Persians^  Indians,  and  other  na- 
tions; and  the  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from 
principles  of  reason,  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  immense  oral* 
titude  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  Others,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  have  derived  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities  from  the  htaveniy  bodUt; 
which  were  nrst  the  subjects  of  admiration,  and  afterwards  the 
objects  of  worship,  on  account  of  the  extensive  benefits  derived 
from  them  to  mankind.  Thus  PHOSBUS,  «oi^,  otherwise  called 
APOLLO,  from  ^(,  wbs  the  god  of  the  sun,  sometimes  also  called 
SOL.  DIANA  on  earth,  -was  LUNA  in  heaven.  CASTORand 
POLLUX,  ANDROMEDA,  and  others,  were  stars,  and  TELLUS, 
the  goddess  of  the  earth.  For  the  same  reason,  viz,  for  the  benefits, 
real  H)r  supposed,  to  be  derived  from  them  to  man,  adoration  was 
paid  to  the  deities  of  riper«,  lakes^  fountains ^  &c. 

6.  Still  further  :  ALLEGORY  has  been  sometimes  successfully 
applied  to  account  for  the  worship  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities. 
Thus  MATTER,  and  its  various  modifications,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  contemplated,  especially  by- the  Pythagoreans,  under 
the  names  and  cha^acters  of  various  gods.  Thus  the  SATURNUS 
of  the  Romans,  who  was  the  Seater  of  the  Saxons,^  and  XfMvo^  of  the 
GreekSf  aFe  supposed  to  mean  original  matter,  or  the  hidden  secret 
state  of  matter,  out  of  which  all  visible  fcN*ms  are  generated,  and 
into  which  they  sink  again :  whence  this  deity  is  said  to  have  de- 
voured his  owh  children;  and  because  this  decay  of  forms  is  the 
work  of  time,  he  is  called  Xpcwoj.  He  is  fabled  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  OPS,  because  matter  when  united  to  form  becomes  visible : 
and  OPS  is  called  ihe  mother  of  the  gods,  because  the  elements 
which  they  deified,  were  no  objects  of  worship,  till  they  were  in  a 

, formed  state,  and  became  visible. 

In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  the  Saxon  Idol  Seater,  was  re- 
presented by  symbols,  expressive  o{  ihh  physiologic(tl  character, 

PROTEUS,  also,  who  had  the  faculty  of  transforming  himself 
into  all  shapes,  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  same  fir^t  or 
primordial  matter,  which  is  c^jpablc  of  all  forms.  The  SATYRS, 
whose  name  and  signification  are  nearly  allied  to  Saturn,  are  there- 
fore said  to  have  hid  themselves  in  uSut-,  which  is  an  equivocal  term, 
nnd  signifies  either  wood  or  ma««r.  Jt  may  be  remarked,  though 
rather  foreign  to  our  purpose,  that  fVoden  or  Goden^  (the  letters 
W^  and  Qm  being  convertible,  and  frequently  used  the  one  for  the 
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other,  as  in  GALLIA  and  WALLIA,)  was  one  of  the  Saxon 
gods,  the  god  of  war,  and  in  very  high  estimation  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  that  our  term  for  Ihe  Deity,  viz.  GOD^ 
is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  omitting  the  termination.  The  ad« 
jective,  good^  may  have  the  same  etyroologv. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  gods  of  the 
RcKiians,  hereafter  mentioned,  were  very  numerous  :  for  they  rea* 
dily  adopted  the  gtfds  of  the  nations  which  they  conquered ;  and 
sometimes  conveyed  their  statues  or  images,  with  great  ceretQony, 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  from  foreign  parts.  So  pliable  was  the 
spirit  of  Pobfiheism,  that  the  worship  of  different  deities  seldom 
occasiooed  anv  feuds  or  animosities  among  their  devotees* 

The  very  icfea  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  naturally 
relaxes  the  severity  of  religious  sentiment;  the  homage  paid  is 
merely  external ;  it  does  not  engage  the  heart ;  and  the  mind,  dis- 
tracted by  unlimited  varietVi  and  without  any  fixed  and  determi- 
nate object  of  worship,  readily  distributes  a  portion  of  its  reg^u^, 
to  gratify  the  partiality  of  a  neighbour  or  friend. 

For  tnese  reasons,  although  the  senate  considered  themselves 
the  guardians  of  the  public  religion,  and  particular  officers,  called 
adileSf  were  annually  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other 
things,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  gods,  or  of  new  religious 
ceremonies;  so  loose  were  the  religious  principles  of  the  Romans^ 
that  the  introduction  or  rejection  of  foreign  deities  rarely  excited 
any  alarm,  and  never  produced  any  dangerous  commotion. 

The  Christian  system,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  because  it  com- 
bated their  prejudices,  and  opposed  the  deep-rooted  and  favourite 
corruptions  and  passions  of  the  human  beait ;  but  because  it  nar- 
rowed the  basis  of  religious  homage,  and  condemned  both  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Pagan  worship,  raised  the  most  violent 
resentment,  and  occasioned  fierce  and  bloody  persecutions. 

The  Jewish  religion,  if  its  professors  had  not  been  despised  finr 
their  obscurity,  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  their  bigoted 
attachment  to  their  own  ceremonies,  which  were  by  these  ignorant 
idolaters  supposed  to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  ridiculousi  would 
undoabtedly  have  been  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  The  OODS  wham  ihey  Worshipped. 

^HESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  intoDn  mdjorwngen^ 
^  tium^  and  Minarum  gerUiumj  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.  in  allusion  to  the 
division  of  senators.    Sec  p.  18. 

The  Dll  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were   the  great  celestial 
deities,  and  those  called  Dii  Se;lxcti.     , 
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The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number:  Diawgs^ 
vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Zeis  Haitni  voc.  «««  ii«**«f ,)  \he  king  of  Gods  and 
men ;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops^  the  goddess  of  the  earth ; 
born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete;  supposed  to  have  de- 
throned his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  bro- 
thers ;  so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the 
sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions  ; — usually  represented  as  sitting 
on  an  ivory  throne,  holdiu?  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thun- 
derbolt {fulmtn)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle, ;  and  Hefre,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Gawfmedes^  the  son 
of  Tros,  his  cup-bearer,  {pincema  vel  poallator),  attending  on 
him;  called  Jupiter  Feretrius,  (a  ferendo,  qudd  ei  spolia  opima 
afferebantqr  ferculo  W  krtiro  gesia,  Liv.  i.  \0.  vd  a  ferieodo^ 
Plutarch,  in  Romido;  Omine  qudd  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem.  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  11.  46.  Dlonys.  i.  34.)  Elicius,  (quod  se  ilium  certo  car- 
mine e  cmlo  eliccre posse  credebant^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327.  ut  edaceret^ 
quomodo  prodigia  Julminibus,  aliove  quo  viso  missa^  curarentur  vel 
expiarentuTj  ibid.  &  Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capitolinus,  and  To- 
NANS,  which  two  were  different;  and  had  different  temples,  Dio.  liv. 
4.  Suet.  Aug.  2^.  &  91.  Tarpeius,  Latialis,  Dibspiter,  {diii  et 
lucis  iMi^er)  Optimus  Maximus,  OLYifPicus,,SnifMDS,  &c.  SitbJove 
frigidof  subdioy  under  the  cold  air,  Hora<.  Od.  i.  1.  25.ii.  3.  33. 

Dextro  Jove^  by  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  Pers.  v.  114.  IncolunUJofue, 
i.  e.  Ctuntolio,  ubi  Jupiter  colebatur^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  13. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  oueen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth  ; — called  Juno  reoina  vel 
regia :  Pronuba,  {qudd  nubentibus  prcsssetf  Serv.  in  Virg.  £o.  iv., 
166.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris  prafecta  mariits^  i.  e.  ntg>tiMuM  so- 
lemnitatibusy  ib.  xii.  65.)  Matrctna,  Lucina,  {qudd  lucem  noictnti- 
bus  darei)^  Moneta,  (a  monmdoj  because,  when  an  earthquake  hap- 
{itfned,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advisitig  the  Romans 
to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  divin.  i.  4^. 
ii.  32.)  represented  in  a  long  robe,  {sfoia)  and  magnificent  dress  : 
sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks, 
attended  by  the  AuaiE,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,  the  goddess  of 
the  rainbow.     Junone  secundd^  by  the  favour  of,  Virg.  JSn.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  hence 
said  to  have  sprung  (cum  c/^peo /7ro5«Iume,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  841.) 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan;  Ter.  Heaut.  v. 
4. 13.  also  of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  {l(Bnificii  et  textura)^  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike 
chariots  ;  Ovid.  ibid. — called  AmUpptensy  Tritonia  vir^Oj  because 
she  was  first  seen  near  the  lake  TritSnis  in  Africa ;  Attica  vel  Cc- 
cropiOf  because  she  v^^s  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ; — represent- 
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ed  as  an  armed  Tirginy  beautiful,  but  stern  and  dark-coloured,  with 
azure  or  sky-coloured  eyes,  {glands  occulit^  Y^avsttfrK  AVn»).s^i?ing 
like  ibe  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl,  (ysuw^,  -»o(,  noctua),  Gell.  ii/36. 
baring  an  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in 
the  air ;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shieM, 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalihea^  by  which  she  was 
nursed,  (hence  called  £GIS),  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield 
had  the  same  name,  Vxrg,  JEn.  viii.  354.  ^  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa^  a  monster  with 
snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone, 
ibid* 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM),  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  ner  tem- 
ple by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes.  Toterare  colo  vitam  tenuiqut  MinervA,  i.  e.  lamfido  nan 
quasiuosoy  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit,  Virg. 
JEn.  viii.  409.  InvilA  Minerva^  i.  e.  adversante  et  repugnante  fiatw 
rd,  against  nature  or  natural  genius,  Cic.  Off.  u  31.  Agere  aliquid 
pingiii  Jlf tnerD^y  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,  ColumelL  1*  pr.  33. 
xi.  1 .  32.  Abnormis  sapiem,  crass&que  Minerv&j  a  philosopher  with- 
out rules,  and  of  strong  cough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat  ii.  2. 
Sus  Minervami  sc*  doce^j  a  proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends 
to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of 
which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  4.  Festus. — Pallas  is  also 
put  for  oil,  Ovid.  £p.  xix.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have 
taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned by  the  poets ;  one  the  Mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded  :  But  the  latter  chiefly  was 
worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
served the  Palladiiaa  of  Troy,  {fatalepignus  imperii  Ramani)^  Liv. 
xxvi.  S7.  and  a  fire  kept  continually  burning  by  a  number  of  vir- 
gins, called  the  Vestal  Vir^ns ;  brought  by  JSneas  from  Troy, 
ViTfg'  <^n.  ii.  297.  hence  Ate  locus  es  resta,  qui  Pallada  servat  et 
loNBM,  Ovid,  TrisL  iii.  1.  39.  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa, 
ib.  40.  Orat.  Od.'u2.  16. 

5.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister  of 
Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily: 
her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. — She  is  represented  with 
her  head  crowned  with  ears  of  corn  or  poppies,  and  her  robes  fall- 
ing down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to 
have  wandered  over  the  whole  earth,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand, 
which  she  lighted  at  Mount  £tm  :  {Hine  Cereris  aacrit  nunc  quo- 
que  icsda  daiur^  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Pro- 
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Mtrjoind,  who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto. PLTJTUS,  the  god  of 

ricneA,  18  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legtfira^  the  luwgwer,  because  laws  were  the 
effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana^  because  her  sacred 
rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  HoraU  Od.   iH.  2.  27. 
and  with  torches ;  whence,  etper  tmdifera  tnysiica  sacr^  Dta^  Ovid. 
Ep.  ii.  43.  particularly  at  Eleusis  in  AtUca,  {sacra  Eieufi»\ia),  from 
wnich,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  i?ere  exchided ;  and 
even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  Suet^  JV*er. 
34.     Whoever  entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignoraiit 
of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  lAv.  xxxi.  14.     Those  ini- 
tiated  were  called  Mtsta,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  356.  (a  jinw,  premo,) 
whence  wysitriuin.    A  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  i>e- 
cause  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  corn  fields,  (hid.  Pant,  ii*  9. 
30.  Met.  XV.  111.     And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her. sacred 
rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with 
stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the 
growing  corn  of  the  people  of  Carselh,  a  town  of  the  iEqui^  Ovid, 
Foit.  iv.  681.  to  713.  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing 
corn  of  the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv,  4.     , 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread  ;  as.  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
fright  VtfWSy  without  bread  and  wine  love  growa  cold,  TereKtm 
Eton.  iv.  5.  6.  Cic.  Jfat.  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  {a  nando,  Cic  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  vel  qudd  mart 
terras obnubit,  u/  nubes  eaUtm ;  a nuptu, idesti  opertUme^  uiMfenup- 
tiae,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupi- 
ter ; — represented  with  a  trident  in  bis  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in 
his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship :  his  aspect  ma- 
jestic and  serene  :  Sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  triton  on  each  side ;  called  £aiEus,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  74.  be* 
cause  worshipped  at  ^gas,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubsa,  Homer. 
II.  V.  20.  Vterque  Neptunusj  the  mare  smerum  and  iij/eruw,  on 
both  sides  of  Italy ;  or  Neptune  who  presiaes  over  ho^  salt  and 
fresh  water,  {liquentibus  stagnis  mariquw  salsQt)  CatuU.  xxix.  3. 
Xeptunia  arva  vel  regna^  the  sea,  Firg.  JEn.  viii.  695.  N^taiius 
duXf  Sex.  Pompeius,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who,  from  his  power  at 
sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  19,  Neptmia 
Ptrgama  vel  Troja^  because  its  walls  were  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  5.  5.  Virg,  JEn.  ii.  625.  at 
the  request  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them 
of  their  promised  hire,  {pacta  mereede  dsstiiuit),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3. 
22.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  money  which  he  had 
vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Vir^.  On  which  account  Nep- 
tune was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans ;  Virg.  JEn.  if.  OlQi  and 
also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  6.  i.  502.    Apollo  was  afterwards  recon- 
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Ciled  by  proper  atonement;  being  also  offended  at  the  Greeks  for 
their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses, 
Serv»  ibm  whom  Agamemnon  made  a  captive,  Ovid.  Remed:  Am. 
469.  Uomtr.  //.  i.-^ The  wife  of  Neptune  was^  AmpkUriief  some- 
times put  for  the  sea,  Ovid:  Met  i.  1 4. 

Besides  Neptune,   there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses; 
Ocedma^  and  bis  wife  Tethyt;  'Ntrew^  and  bis  wife  Dorii,  the 
Kereides^   Thttis^  DotOf  Oalatea^  &c«     Triton^  Proteus,   Porttm" 
nits^  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucutj  Ino,  Palemorif  &c. 
7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythera  ;  hence 
called  Cythirta^  Ilorat.  Od.  i.  4.  5.  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  128.  j(f anna,  Id. 
ill.  26.  6.  and  by  the  Greeks  'Afpod»^^,  ab  dt(M><r  spuma:  according 
toothers,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dione:  hence 
called  Dionaa  mater,  by  her  son  £nea8,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  1 9.  and 
hence  Julius  Cassar  was  called  Dumaus;  as  being  descended  from 
lulus,  the  son  of  Jilneas,  Id.  EcLix.  47.  Dionaosub  antro,  under 
the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171.  tic.  worshipped  chiefly  at  Pa- 
phoBj  AnMhuij  -uniisj  and  Idatia  y.  -turn,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryz  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ;  *  hence  called  Cypris,  -fdisj  Dea  Pa- 
phiaj  Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  62,     Fenusldalia,  Virg. 
£n.  V,  760.  and  Erycina,  Horai.  Od.  \.  2.  33.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8. 
JSejftna  CnuKa,  Horat.  Od.  i.  30.  I  •  Venus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i. 
13.  Verr.  iv.  60.    Alma,  decens,  awrea,  formosa,  iic.  also  Cloacina 
or  Cluacina,  from  ciuercj  anciently  the  same  with  luert  or purgare, 
because  her  temple  was  built  in  the  place,  where  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agree- 
ment, purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. Also  supposed 

to  be  the  same  with'Li6»^ma,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dumys.  iv. 
15.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Nu- 
ma,  67 •-'Often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it:  Dnmnosa 
Venus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  21.  Serajuvenum  Venus,  eoqueinexhausta 
pubertas.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  20. — for. a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  2. 119.— 4. 113.  Virg.  £c.  iii.  68. — for  beauty,  comeiinej^Sy  or 
gra'ce,^P^ati<,  Stick,  ii.  1.  5.  Tabula  picta  Venus,  vel  Veuustas, 
quam  GrtBci  xap*«a  vocant.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres^ 
the  graces, *Qumclt7iiin.  k.  1.  Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Benef.  ii. 
t8.  Cicero  says  there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  Kat.  D.  iii. 
23.  (Vevus  dicta  quddadomnes  res  veniret ;  atque  ex  ea  venustas. 
Id.  ii.  27.  et  Vbwerii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris,  Id.  Cascil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus,  was  the  myrtle,  Virg.  Eel. 
vii.  62.  ^  Serv.  inloc.  Mn.  v.  72i  hence  she  was  called  Myrtea^ 
and  by  corruption  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch,  qutesl. 
Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  S^rv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  635.  and  the 
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knonth  most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flow- 
ers; hence  called  nun$is  Veneris,  HoraU  Od.  iv«  11. .  15.  od  the 
first  day  of  which,  the  matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe 
themselves  in  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to 
whom  they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  de- 
fects from  their  husbands,  Ovid.  jPatU  iv.  139.  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID  ;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  ^nany  of  them  ;  but  the  two  most  remarka- 
ble, were  one  (Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {ArUeros)  who 
made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with  wings,  a 
quiver,  )}ow,  and  darts  :  The  three  GRACES,  Gratia  vel  ChariUs^ 
Aglaia  or  Pasithea^  Thalia^  and  Euphrotyne,  represented  generally 
naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together ;  and  NYMPHS  dancing 
with  the  Graces,  and  VenuB  at  their  head,  HoraU  Od.  u  4.  5. — 30. 
6.  ii.  8.  13.  5eitec.  Bentf.  1.  3. 

8.  VULCAN  US  vel  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire,  (loNiPorsifs, 
Vire.  X.  243.)  and  of  smiths;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
husband  of  Venus  :  represented  as  a  lame  bla9ksmith,  hardened 
from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and 
heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to 
the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold  and  lame. 

'  Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  {offidna)  chiefly  in 
Lemnos,  and  in  the  JGolian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  or  in  a 
cave  of  Mount  iEtna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopes^  giants 
with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in 
making  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  416.  &c.  Hence 
Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in 
their  toilsome  or  strong-smelling  woncshops,  (graves  ardens  urit 
officinas)i  to  provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in 
summer,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  7.  called  avu/tp,  greedy.  Id.  iii.  dB.  as 
Virgil  calls  t^if,  fire,  cdax,  from  its  (^evou ring  all  things,  ^n.  ii. 

758 sometimes  put  for  fire,  t6.  31 1,  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horat.  Sat, 

15.  74.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1. 185.  called  Uteus^  from  its  colour,  Juoe- 
nal.  X.  133,  ivomluteum  v.  lUlumy  woad,  the  same  with  glasttm^ 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  14.  which  dies  yellow ;  herba  qua  caruliwn  in/iciuHt, 
Vilruv.  vii.  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  (^roceo  mutabit  velUra  lido, 
Virg.  Ed.  V.  44.  luteum  opt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  Plin.  x.  53.  or 
rather  from  lutum^  clay,  luieus,  dirty.  Cicero  also  mehtions  more 
than  one  Vulcan,  M'at.  D,  iii.  22.  as  indeed  he  does  in  speaking  of 
most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARSor  Jlfavorf,  the  godofwar,  andsonofJuno;  worship- 
ped by  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the 
Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Crradwia, 
{a  gradiendo) ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  8G1.  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear. 
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Mars,  when  peaceable,  was  called  Qui&inus,   Serv.  in  Vir^*  u 

296. -BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister 

of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE,  qvM  ab  omni  parte  recisum  et^,  Ovid* 
Fast.  ill.  377.)  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  iieaven,  in  the  reign  of 
Nutna,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars;  which  was  kept  with 
great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were  called  SALII;  and  that 
it  noight  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made  quite  like  it,  {an" 
ciHa,  -turn,  vel  'iorum)^ 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  the  wolf,  and  the 
woodpecker,  (piciis).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war 
or  the  fortune  of  war;  thus,  ^juo,  varto,  ancipitti  incerto  Martt 
pugnaium  est^  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success ;  Mars  commw 
nf5,  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Cic.  Accendtre  Martem  caiUu,  i.  e. 
pugnam  vel  milites  ad  pugnam  tubd  ciere  ;  collaio  Martt  tt  eminus 
pugnare  ;  invadimjt  Martem  dypeisy  u  e.  pugnam  ineunty  V irg«  J^'oS'» 
tro  Marte  aliquidperagerey  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance, 
Cic»  VerecundifB  eraiy  eqidtem  suo  alienoque  Marte  pugnare^  oa 
horseback  and  on  foot,  Liv.  iii.  6^.  Vdlere  Marte  forensic  to  be  a 
good  frfeader,  Ovid.  Pont*  iv.  6.  39.  Dicere  difficile  est^  quid  Mars 
tuus  egerit  illic^  u  e.  bellica  virtual  valour  or  courage,  ib*  7.  45. 
Koetro  Marte^  by  our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat*  Od.  iii.  5.  24.  Al* 
tero  MartCf  in  a  second  battle,  ib.  34.  Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of 
fighting,  Ovid*  Art.  Am.  i.  2l2.  Incursu  gemini  Martis,  by  land 
and  sea,  Lucan.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of  elo« 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain ;  whence  his  name, 
(according  tp  others,  q%ias%  Medicurrius,  quod  medius  inier  deos  et 
homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ;  the 
protector  of  poets,  and  men  of  genius,  {Mercurialium  ot>ortdit)« 
of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the  conductor  of  souls  Or  departed 
ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions  ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of 
thieves,  called  CyUeniusj  v.  Cyltenia  proieSf  from  CyUene^  a  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia,  on  which  he  was  born;  ^nATegeaus^  from  Tegia^ 
a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Petisus^  or 
winged  cap;  the  Tcuaria^  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet;  and  a 
CaduceuSi  or  wand  (virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand ; 
sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse,  (mart^ptf^m), 
Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERM£  irunci^  shapeless  posts  with  a 
marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  used  to  be 
erected  where  several  roads  met,  (m  compitis),  to  point  out  the 

35 
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way ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houses,  iic. 
Mix  quovis  ligno  nan  fit  MercuriuSy  every  one  cannot  become  a 
scholar. 

1 1.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  in  the  island 
Delos;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archeri^; 
called  also  Phabm  and  SoU  He  had  oracles  in  many  places :  the 
thief  was  at  Delphi  in  Phocis ;  called  by  various  names  from  the 
places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cynthiii$f  from  Cynthus,  a  moun* 
tain  in  Delos;  Pal€^eu8,  or -^stit,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia; 
LatauSy  son  of  Latona,  T/ymbrcms^  Grynmus^  &c.  also  PyHmSy 
frpm  having  slain  the  serpent  Pjjthan^  (vel  a  avataSoh  quod  can- 
suleretur.) 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  man, 
with  lone  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus^  Ovid*  Trist.  iii.  i» 
60.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
band  a  tyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred 
to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  £SCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  physic,  wor- 
shipped fd^merly  at  Epidaunu  in  Argdlia^  under  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined:— 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beara,  dfessed  in  a  loose 
roDe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES ; 
said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory ; 
lidpej  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clioj  of  history ;  Melpomenej  of 
tragedy ;  Thalia^  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  ErUo^  of  love-soogs 
ana  hymns;  Eidtrpe^  of  playing  on  the  flute;  TVrpfftcAdrs,  of  the 
harp;  Polyhymnia^  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-string- 
ed instrument  called  Sarhitot^  vel  -on  ;  and  Urania^  of  astroDomy ; 
Auson.  Eidyll.  30.  Diodor.  iv.  7.  Phomtdm  de  Jfatura  Deorwn. 

The  Muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus^  Hdicon,  PUrui^ 
&c.  the  fountains  Cattulius^  Aganippe^  or  Hypocrint^  &c. ;  whence 
they  had  various  names,  Hdiconidesy  Pamaestdts^  Pieridts^  Castor 
Itdes,  Thespiddesj  Pempliodes. 

13.  DIANA,'  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  broods  and  of 
hunting :  called  Diana  on  earthy  lAma  in  heaven,  and  HeMs  in 
hell ;  hence  tereemina,  diva  tr^ormisf  Tria  vimnis  ora  Dianes^  Virg. 
Mn.  iv.  52.  Also  Xuctna,  lUithya^  et  GeniuMs  sen  Genttyllis :  be- 
cause she  assisted  women  in  child-birth ;  J^fociUuct^  and  siaenm 
regina^  Horat.  Trivia^  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways 
met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver  od 
her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer 
or  other  animals* 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -tm  ;  (Farr.  L»  L* 
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viu  3|l»  quia, in  consilium  Jtms  adhibehantury  Augustin.  de  Cirit. 
Dei.  iv.  33.  Duodeeim  tnim  deos  advocate  Senec.  Q.  Nat.  ii*  41«  a 
consensu,  qiuui  consenticntes ;  vet  a  censendo,  i.  e.  consulo :)  and 
are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Ennius ;  as  quoted  by 
Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis  : 

Junoy  Festa^  Minerva^  Certi^  Dianat  Vtwm^  Man^ 
Mercurius^  Jovi^j  IfqftunuSf  Vtdcanuif  Apollo. 
On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  j.  o.  m •  t.  e.  Jovi 
optUno  maximoy  Ceteris^*  dis  Cobtsbntibus.  They  were  also 
called  Dii  MAONi,  Firg-  -^n.  lii.  12.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  6.  and  cm- 
LBSTES,  Fitruv.  u  8.  rirg.  Mn^  u  391.  G'c.  Itgg.  \u  8.  or  nobilbs, 
Ovid*  Jlfe^.  i.  172.  and  are  represented  ar  occupying  a  different  part 
of  heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 

The  DII  SELECTI  were  EiglU  in  J^wnbtr. 

\.  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time;  the  sonof  Cce/uf  or  UranuM^ 
and  Terra  or  Vetta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition, 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  offsprmg.  On  which  account  he  it 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up 
by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and 

fftve  name  to  Latium^  from  his  lurking  there  (a  hUendo).  lie  was 
indiy  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  ^  earth  produced 
fooa  in  abundance  sf^ontaneously ;  when  all  things  were  in  com- 
mon, Virg.  G.  i.  135.  and  when  there  was  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ;  which  ceased  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages,  when  even  tne  virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice, 
herself,  who  remained  on  earth  longer  than  the  other  eods,  at  last, 
provoked  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  15Q. 
The  only  goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Poni.  i.  8.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his 
hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gales 
of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
faces,  {bifrons  vel  biceps).  His  temple  was  open  m  time  of  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  1.19.  A  street  in  Rome,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  called  by  hia 
name;  thus  Janiis  summm  ab  imoj  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  54.  medius,  the  middle  part  of  it;  id.  Sat. 
ii*  3.  18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares  {tramiiiones  pervia) 
from  him  were  called  Jam,  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  pri- 
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vate  houses,  JanwZj  Ci'c.  N.  D.  ii-  27.  thus  dextro  Jako  p<*rta 
Carmkntalis,  lAv^  iu  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn :  called  also  Ops,  Cyhth,  Magna 
JUater,  Mater  Deorum,  Berecynthiay  Idwa,  arid  DinAfmine^  from 
three  mountains  in  Phrygia :  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crown- 
ed with  towers,  {tiarr^a),  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  OvicL 
Fast.  iv.  249.  &c. 

Cvbelif  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother 
of  the  £ods,  "was  brought  froni  Pessinui  in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix.  11.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions; called  also  Oretu,  Jupiter  infernus  et  Stygius.  The  wife  of 
Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he  car- 
ried off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the -plains  of  Enna  in  Si- 
cily ;  called  Juno  inferna  or  Siygia,  often  confounded  with  Hecate 
ana  Luna  or  Diana  ;  supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incan- 
tations, {veneficUs  pratste). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies^  (PARCiE,  a  parcendo  vel  per  Ak- 
TiPHRASiN,  quodnermniparcant)^  the  daughters  of  Jupiier  and  Tke^ 
tniif  or  of  Erebui  and  Jiox,  three  in  number ;  Chiho^  Laehesis^  and 
Atropoif  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning ;  Ovid* 
Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  x\u  3.  Gotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachens  span, 
and  Atrdpos  cut  the  thread :  When  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff 
to  spin,  it  was  attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor*  ii«  6, 
46.  Sometimes  they  are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking 
the  threads,  Lucan.  iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  (Furia  vel  Diroi,  £»- 
menidet  vel  Ermnyts)^  also  three  in  number,  AlectOj  TveipkihUi 
and  Megara;  represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their 
hair ;  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  %vhip  to  torment  the 
wicked ;  MORS  vel  Letkmh  death ;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The 
punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  repre^nted  io 
pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Ptaut.  Captiv.  v.  4.  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  StwUle^ 
called  also  Liber  or  Lymua^  because  wine  frees  the  minds  of  men 
from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India ;  represented  al- 
ways young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy-leaves,  sometimes  with 
horns,  hence  called  coRniaER,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii.  S3,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivy ;  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
tigers,  lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  SUenus,  his  nurse  and  precep- 
tor, Bacchanals  (frantic  women,  BoccIub^  Tryades  vel  Menades)^ 
and  satyrs,  OWrf.  Fast.  iii.  7 1 5. — ^770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  {Bacchanalia^  ORG  I A  vel  Dioty- 
*ia),  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called  trieterica),  in 
the  night'time,  chiefly  on  Citharon  and  Ismhms  in  Boeotia,  on  Ism&* 

%  Rhddopsj  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 
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PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  6.  iv,  iii* 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  sometimes  also 
distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyperion^  one  of 
the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put  for 
the  sun. 

Sol  was*  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded 
with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  four  horses,  attended  by 
the  ifor^s  or  four  seasons,  Fer,  the  spring;  ^«^at,  the  summer; 
AutumnuB^  the  autumn ;  and  Hiems^  the  wmter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  Mithras, 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecti,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by 
two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  JUanon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  life. 
Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Oenii^  the 
one  good,  and  the  other  bad*  Defraudure  genium  suum^  to  pinch 
one's  appetite,  Ttr.  Phornu  i.  1.  iO.  Indulgere  geniof  to  indulge 
it,  Pers.  V.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Oenii  were  the  LARES  and  PENATES, 
household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors,  f^irg.  Mn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images  of  them, 
clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the 
hall,  (til  atrio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
Phmt.  Trin.  i.  I .  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii. 
89.  SutU  Aug.  31.  There  were  not  only  Laru  domatid  tt  fami- 
liares^  but  also  Compiiales  et  tiales^  mUitares  et  marinii  &c* 

The  Penates  {sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  ouo  vescuntur  komineSi 
PBNus ;  sive  ^od  penitus  insident,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  Dii  per 
quos  penitus  spiramus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  v.  Idem  ac  Magni  DOf 
JupittTj  Juno^  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  296.)  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  Pene- 
Ira/ta;  also  hnphmam  or  Compluvivm^  Cic.  elf  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There 
were  likewbe  Publici  Penates^  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii. 
17.  under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.  These 
£neas  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virg.  Xn.  ii.  293.  7 17,  iii* 
148.  iv.  d98.  Hence  Pairii  Penates^  famUiaresgue^  Cic.  pro 
Dom.57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same;  and  they 
seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Otc*  P.  Qtdnct.  26.  k  27.  Verr. 
iv.  29.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  u  29.  The  Penates 
were  of  divine  origin  ;  the  Lares  of  human.  ^  Certain  persons  were 
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admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares^  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Penates.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only  ia  the  innermost 
part  of  the  house,  the  Larte  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp, 
and  on  sea* 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Apto  cum  lareftmdus, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  13.  44-  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  Si  36%  So  PenaUsy 
thus,  Nostrii  succede  Penatibusr  hospesy  Virg.  £n.  viii.  133.  Plin# 
Pan-  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  629. 

DUMINORUM  GEKTIVM,  or  INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds :     - 
1.  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  amon^  the  gods  oo 
account  of  their  virtues  and  merits :  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Ampihi- 
tryon,  king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and  other 
exploits ;  squeezing  twp  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killiBz  the 
Hon  in  the  Nemaean  wood,  the  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lema,  the  boar 
of  Erymantbus,  the  brazen-footed  stag  on  mount  Men&lus,  the  har- 
pies in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  Diomedes,  and  bis  horses,  who  were 
fed  on  human  flesh,  the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the 
stables  of  Augeas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging 
the  dog  Cerberus  from  hell,  carrving  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon,  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the  /return  GadUanumj  or 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides^  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slaying 
the  eiant  Antseus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 

I^rcules  was  called  Alddes  from  Alcesus  the  fother  of  Awsphi- 
tryan;  and  TiryrUhius  from  TYrym,  the  town  where  he  was  boro ; 
OetcBusj  from  mount  Oe(e,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a 
poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  as  possessed  of  prodigious  strength, 
holding  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  ue  skin  of  the 
Nemasan  lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations ;  Herde^ 
Meherde^  vel  -«5,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deus 
fideiy  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thus,  per  Dium  Fidkrn^  Plaut  m< 
Diiafidiusy  sc.  juvet^  Sallust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures ;  hence  Dioes 
amico  Hercule^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dexiro  Hercule^  by  the  favour 
of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  riches 
consecrated  (pdlucebant)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Cic.  Jiat.  Z>. 
iii.  36.  Plaut.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  15.  PhOearch  in  CrmssB. 
init. 
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CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sods  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
T^^ndarus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra, 
said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  from  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the 
same  egg.  Sat.  ii.  1.  26.  He  however  also  calls  them  Fbatres 
Helbnjb,  Od.  i.  3.  2. ^the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  con- 
stellation was  much  observed  at  sea  : — called  Tyndaridctj  Oetninif 
ire.  Caster  was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing ; 
HoraU  Od.  u  13.  36*  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with 
a  star  over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  call- 
ed Fratres  PiLEATi,  Fcstus.  CaiulL  35.  There  was  a  temple  at 
Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only  of  Cas- 
tor, Dio.  xxxvii.  8.  SueU  Cms.  lO. 

iBneas,  called  JvpUer  Indiges^  and  Romulusy  QUIRINUS,  after 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Qtdris  a  spear,  or  Cures^ 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast,  iu  475. — 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked  among 
the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods,  called  SEMGNES,  {quan  semi- 
homines,  minores  diis  et  majores  hotrmibns,)  Liv.  viii.  30.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute ;  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Mercurv  and  PeneUipe^  Cici  worshipped  chiefly  in 
Arcadia  j  hence  called  Arcadiua  and  Mcsnaltus^  vel  •ufef,  et  Lyceus^ 
from  two  mountains  there ;  Tegtasm^  from  a  city,  &c«  called  by  the 
Romans  Inuui  /—represented  with  horns  and  goats'  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or  cause^ 
less  alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  tevroresy  Dionys«  v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  si^pposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pan. 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Favna  or  Fatua,  called  also 
Marxca  and  Bona  Dea,  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  occasion  the  night-mare,  (ludibria  nociia  vel  ephialten  im- 
mittere)y  PI  in.  xxv,  3. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons  and 
merchandise ; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  diflferent  shapes. 
Propert.  iv.  3.  Hence  Fertumnis  nattis  iniqvisj  an  inoonstant  man, 
HoraL  Sat.  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
tumnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  633.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Cloris  by  the  Greeks. 
Lactant.  i.  30.  6.  Ox'td.  Fast.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was  always 
open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  svfra  nt  quxd  nisi  sidera  cemat, 
Ovid.  Fast  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building  of  the  capitol, 
^H  the  temples  ef  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed,  (exauguraren' 
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tur)y  it  alone  could  not»  Liv.  i.  55.  y.  54.  Jovi  ipsi  rbow  holuit 
covcKDKREt  6elL  xii.  6.  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  per- 
petuily  of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds : 
usually  feminine.  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor,  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vtl  HTMEN^US,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  HoraL  Ep.  i.  16.  60. 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacaiUmy  or  respite  from  business. 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  rod  who  averted  mischiefs,  (mala  awenm- 
cabat)^  Varr.  vi.  5.  ■       There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  the  goddess  who  preserved 
corn  from  blight,  (a  rvbigint)^  GeW.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii. 
84.  CLOACINA,  ofthe  cloacm^  or  common  sewers* 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS,  (ny]i^»fc<r), 
female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth;  over 
mountains,  Oresdei^  \^ooA%y  Dry  odes  ^Hamadryadts^  J>f(^piMt\  ri- 
vers and  fountains,  J^aiades  vel  Naiads  ;  the  sea,  J^ereideMy  Oceam- 
tidesy  &c.— — Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity, 
who  presided  over  it ;  as  Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  f^irg.  Mn^  viii. 
91.  and  77.  Eridanus  over  the  Po ;  taurino  tnJtUy  with  the  counte- 
nance of  a  bull,  and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  {quod 
flumina  iunt  atrociay  tU  tauri  /"^  Festus ;  velpropUr  impetus  €t  ntugi- 
lui  aquarunty  Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14«  25.  Sic  tamriformis 
vohitur  Avfidiu.)  Virg.  G.  iv.  37  i.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.pr.  Mtian.  ii. 
33.  Claudian.  Cans.  Prob.  214.  &c.  The  sources  of  rivers  were 
particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated  with  religious 
ceremonies,  Senec.  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erected  ;  as  to  CUtum- 
nus,  Plin-  Ep.  viii.  8.  to  Ilissus,  Pausan.  i.  19.  small  pieces  of  money 
were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious  ;t 
and  no  person  was  allowed  to  swim  near  the  bead  of  the  sjH'ing, 
because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the 
consecrated  waters,  ibid.  ^  Tadt.  Annal.  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat 
was  allowed  to  be  on  the  Idem  Vadimonisy  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  20.  in 
which  were  several  floating  islands,  ibid  ii  Plin.  ii.  95*  s»  96. 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of 
Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  16.  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed, 
Ep.  i.  18.  104. 

Under  the  Sbmones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  infer- 
nal regions,  MINOS,  JEncusy  and  Rhadammihut ;  CHARON,  the 

*QutaiDm7um  tawi  tdebantt  they  roared  like  bullocks. 

f  Hence  probably  proceeded  the  practice  of  etpouaing  the  Adriatic  sea  by  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  by  throwing  iDto  it  a  piece  of  money ;  a  ceremony  insUtated  by  Che  Pope. 
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ferryman  of  hell,  (Portitok,.  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  298.  Porthmeus, 
-eosy  Juvenal,  iii.  26^.)  wba  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Stt^x  and  Acheron^  and  extraotcd  from  each 
his  poriorium  or  freight,  (naulum,)  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to 
Pttito;  hence  called,  Portitor:  the  dog  CERBERUS,  a  three- 
headed  monster,  who  guarded  theexitrance  of  heiL 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  afiections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like;  as,  Pie/y,  Faiihj  Hope^  Concordy  Fortune, 
Famty  &c.  Cic  NjaU  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  diseases,  Id.  legg* 
ii.  ll.'^  Mil.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  1 15. and  under  the  emperors 
likewiae  foreign  deities,  as,  Isisy  Oiiris^  JinMs^  of  the  Egyptians  ; 

Lucan.  viii.  831. also  the  winds  and  the  tempests ;  Eurutt  the 

east  wind  ;  Au$ier  or  Jfotue^  the  south  wind  ;  ZepAyrus,  the  west 
wind  9  Boreasy  the  north  wind ;  Africusy  the  south-west ;  Carui» 
the  north«west;  and  £OLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Imvla  MoUib  ;  AUBJS, 
the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c.* 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods,  that  they  might  do  them 
good,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as  Averruncus 
and  Robigus.  Tbere  was  both  a  ^ood  Jupiter  and  a  bad  ;  the  for- 
mer was  called  Dijoyis,  (ajuvanw,)  or  Die^ery  and  the  latter, 
Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  GeiL  v.  12.  But  Uvid  makes  Vejom 
the  same  with  Jupiter parms,  or  nan  magfius^  Fast.  iii.  445.  &c^ 

II.  MimSTRI  SACRORUM,  the  MINISTERS  cf  SACRED 

THINGS. 

nPHE  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 
•*-    distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.     (See  p.  1  i  !)•     They 
*were  usually  chosen   from   the  most   honourable   men   in   the 
state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  (omnium  deorum 
sacerdoles ;)  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity,  (uni  aliqui 
Ttumini  addicti)*     Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  facere,  aula  Olis  jus  erat  sacra 
iaciendi ;  velpotiu$  a  ponte  faciendo^  nam  aft  iis  sublidtis  estfaciui 
primuniy  et  restituhAB  sape  e£un  idea  sacra  et  uls  el  ds  Tiberim  fiant^ 
Vanv  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Uwnys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Dionys.  ii.  73..  chosen  from  among  the  patri- 
cians ;  four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city  454,  when  four 

*  So  varioua  indeed  were  the  ebjects  of  Heathen  wonhip,  that  in  some  coantries, 
particularlv  in  £gypt,  they  offered  adoration  to  beasts,  birds,  herbs,  and  hideons  rep- 
tiles, and  did  homage,  in  a  word,  to  almost  every  thing  bot  the  true  God.  So  prone  is 
the  hoBuai  heart  to  degenerate  into  the  grossest  and  most  ebsurd  idolatry. 
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Biore  were  created  from  the  plebeians,  JLto.  x.  6.  Some  think  tbnt 
originally  there  was  only  one  Pcntifex  ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned 
in  fiivy,  i.  20.  ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  Lw*  Ep, 
89C  They  were  divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  Ctc.  Ua- 
rusp.  R/Ci*  Iav.  xxii.  57.  Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sy/)a 
and  their  successors  to  have  been  called  minx^rts ;  and  the  8  old 
ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others 
think  the  majores  were  patricians,  and  the  tninoret  plebeians. 
Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction. certainly  existed 
before  the  time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib»  The  whole  number  of  the  Ponti- 
fices  was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Dom.  12. 

The  Ponrt/Iee^  judged  in  all  cases  relating  to  sacred  things ;  and, 
in  cascs^ where  liiere  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed  what  re* 
gulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude'of  the  offence.  Diony- 
sius  says,  thai  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  peo- 
ple, ii.  73.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ; 
for  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  thf  commons  might 
oblige  them,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of 
their  ofiSce,  Dfrtn.  45.  and  an  appeal  could  be  made  ivom  their  de- 
cree, as  from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil*  II.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Ctc.  Dwn. 
1.51.  Harnjop.  R,  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that 
the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Dionys.  ikid.  From  the  different 
parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them  U^Mhtynuom^  tt^opvym, 
2i^of»v9uu(c(,  tc^otavfM,  Sacrorum  doctores,  administratorts^  custades  tl 
interpretes^  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
Pontifiees^  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dianys.  ii.  73.  till  the 
year  660;  when  Domilius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the 
people,  Suel.  J^er.  2.  Cic.  Rnil.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12*  Sylla  abroga- 
ted this  law,  Ascon.  in.  Cic.  CaeU.  3.  but  it  was  restored  by  Labie- 
nus,a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of  Julius  Cs^sar,  Dio.  xxxvii. 
87.  Antony  again  transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  people 
to  the  priests,  Dio.  xViv.Jin.  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Ponitftx  M. 
irregularly,  ihid.furto  creatus^  Veil.  ii.  61.  InamfHsione  rerumac 
tumvltUy  pnntijicatufn  maximum  intercepitf  Liv.  £pit.  117.  P^nsa 
onCe  mc»re.  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Ctc.  Ep.  ad 
Brut.  5.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to 
AuguMus,  to  add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above 
the  usual  number  as  he  thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeed- 
ing emp-^rors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thence- 
forth very  uncertain,  Dio.  li«  20.  liii.  17, 

The  chief  of  the  Pon^fiim  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS^ 
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{qndd  maximus  r/trumj  qua  ad  aacra^  tt  religiones  pe^rtinent^  judex 
silf  Pestus :  Jtule^^  atque  arbiter  rerum  dmnarum  atgue  hwnanartim^ 
Id.  in  Oado  Sacerootum)  ;  which  na|ine  is  first  mentioned  by 
Liyy»  iti.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other 
pontijices  were  chosen  by  the  college,  Liv»  xxv.  A«  comoionly  from 
among  those  who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The 
first  plebeian  PontUex  M.  was  T.  Coruncanius,  lAv.  JSp.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  {x>wer.  The  Potaife^ 
M.  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Liv*  u 
20.  ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  per- 
formed ;  and)  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subject 
to  him,  lAv.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the 
city,  although  invested  with  consular  authority,  Liv.  Ep»  xix.  /. 
xxxvii*  5.  TaciU  AnnaL  iii.  58.  61.  and  fine  such  as  transgressed 
his  orders,  even  although  they  were  magistrates,  Xav»  Aid.  xl.  3, 
42.  Cic.  Phil.  \\.  8. 

Hqw  much  the  ancient.fi,omans  respected  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters,  we  may  judge  fronr^  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Tremel- 
lius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  inju- 
rious language  to  Lepidus,  the  Panti/ex  M.  (Sacrorumqtu  quam 
magistratutmjus  potentiusjuk)^  Liv.  £p.  xlvii.  But  the  Ptmtifices 
appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  re- 
spects,  subject  to  the  tribunes^  Cic.  Dom,  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  th^Poniifex  M.  to  take  care 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  41 7.  Gdl.  i.  12.  Sene^^ 
Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected  their  duty,  he  repri* 
manded,  LtV.  iv,  44.  or  punished  them,  xxviii.  11.  sometimes,  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9. 
Lw.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  in  public  and  solenu^ 
religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vewed  games  or  the  like,  Lvo. 
iv.  27.  xxxi.'9.  xxxvi.2.  made  a  prayer,  iSue^.  Cl.  22.  or  dedicated 
a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his 
army,  lAv.  viii.  9.  x.  7.  28.  to  repeat  over  before  them,  the  form 
of  words  prpper  to  be  used,  («>  verba  prceire^  v.  carmen  prafart}^ 
ibid.  &  V.  41.  which  Seneca  calls  PoNTiriCALs  caamen,  Comol.  ad 
Marc.  13.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  with- 
out hesitation,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the  Comir 
tia^  especially  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate 
them,  Ldv.  xxvii.  8.  xi.  42.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  tesiament9 
were  made.  Tacit.  Hut.  u  Id.  Qell.  v.  19.x v.  27.  Cic.  Dotn.  13. 
PUn.pan.  37.  At  tipese  the  other  pontijices  also  attended  :  hence 
the  comitia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apud  pontijices  J  vel  pro  coiUgio  pontificymt  in  presence  o^ 
ibid.    Sohfmia  pro  poniifice  susciper^  to  perform  the  due  sacred 
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rites  in  the  presence,  or  accordina  to  the  direction  of  the  Pamifes 
MaximuSf  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said 
Pontificio  jure  feriy  Cic.  Dom,  14.  And  when  the  Poniifex  M. 
pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said 
pao  coLLEGio  RESPOND£RE,  Ctc.  pro  Dom.  53.  The  decision  of 
the  college  was  sonoetimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  bow- 
ever  was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three  ponti- 
fict$  determined  was  held  valid.  Id.  resp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or 
o(a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  was  requisite,  lAo.  ix. 
46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing, 
{cujui  est  summa  potestas  omnium  rerum.  Cic.  ibid.)  might  confer 
the  dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and 
force  the  Poniifex  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  bis  will ;  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Flavins,  LtV.  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flamines  and 
Rex  Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontifices^ 
Cic*  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have.been  reckoned  of  the  same  college, 
ibid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pont^ces  to  judge  con- 
cerning marriages,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  10.  Dto.  xivii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regula- 
ting the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet.  Jvl*  40.  Aug.  31. 
Macroh.  Sat.  i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES;  because  the 
days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning 
to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days 
were/csrt,  and  what  nefasti,  fyc.  Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  the  poniifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Pia- 
vius  divulged  them,  (fastos  circa  forwn  in  alOo  propo8uii)y  Liv.  ix. 
46.  (See  p.  186.)  In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the 
names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18. 
Vaier.  Max.  vi.  2.  Cic.  Sexti  14.  Alt.  iv.  B.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  enu- 
meratiofastorumf  quasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tn^c.  i.28.  Fasti 
memoreSf  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17.4.  iv.  14.  '4.  picti^ 
variegated  with  different  colours,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  11.  ttgnantes  tern- 
poray  Id.  657.  Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in 
the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son  of  Constahtine,  as  it  is  thought, 
and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D. 
W45,  are  called  Fasti  Consulares,  or  the  Capitoline  marbles. 
because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexan- 
der  Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkaMe  occurrence :  Thus 
on  the  Luperccdiay  it  was  marked  (adscriptum  est)  that  Antony 
had  offered  the  crown  to  Caesar,  Cic.  PkU.  ii.  34. — To  have  one's 
^ame  thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fasfi^  was  reckoned  the 
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highest  honour,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ooii.  Fast.  L  9.  TacU. 
AnnaL  i.  15.  (whence,  probably,  the  origin  of  canonization  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;)  as  it  was  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's 
name  erased  from  the  Faati^  Cic.  &9t.  14.  Pi^  13.  f^err.  ii.  53. 
ly.Jin.  T€kU.  Avnal.  iii.  17.  •  < 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
festivals  for  the  whole  y^ar,  are  called  FASTI,  (hid.  Fast.  i.  7. 
(Fastorum  tibri  appellauturj  in  qtdbw  totius  anni  JU  description 
Festus,  qtda  dt  consvlibus  it  regibus  editi  s%mij  Isid.  vi.  8.)  The 
six  first  of  them  onty  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pmtifcx  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book,  (in  album 
<^i?r«&«rt,  vel  potius  re/erefrat),  and  to  expose  this  register  in  an 
open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might  come  and  read  it ; 
{prapQ^nehat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  esset  populo  cognoscendi)-; 
which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  was 
slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius  and  CinAa.  These  records  were 
called  in  the  time  iof  Cicero,  ANNALES  maximiy  Cic*  Orat.  ii.  12« 
Gell.  iv.  5.  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Paniifices  before  Home  was  taken 
by  the  Gaulsy  called  also  ComiBNT/iRii,  perished  most  of  them 
with  the  city,  Uv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  PorUifices 
seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiting  annals;  but  several 
private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman  affairs ; 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  styled  Avnales;  as 
Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  Cic.  ibid.  Lfiv.  i.  44.  55.  ii«  40«  x.  9.  37.  &c« 
Dunn/s.  iv.  7.  15.  Oell.  i.  19*  Hortensius,  Veil.  ii.  16.  So  also 
Tacitus.  ^ 

The  memoirs  (^f^o^i^^ota),  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  his 
own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fam.  ▼. 
12.  Syll.  16.  Verr.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  as  JuKus  Caesar 
modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  bis  wars,  Cic.  Brut. 
75.  Suei.  Qbs.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xenophon^s  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates,  (dftofiv^/Mwciifuirck  Memorat'tlia 
SocraHs)j  xiv.  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thing  which 
a  person  wrote,  or  ordered  to  be  written,  as  a  memorandvm  for 
himself  or  others,  qwt  commeminisse  cpus  esset,  notes  to  help  the 
memory);  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver; 
Cic.  Brut.  44.  Qumctiiian.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30;  notes  taken  from 
the  discourse  or  book  of  another;  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  67.  or  any 
book  whatever,  in  whiifh  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set 
down:  Thus  CammeHtarU  regis  J^wnm^  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  Servii 
T«Bti,  ib.  60.  jBiiwenw,  xl.  1 1. 6.  r^gtim,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Casa- 
rwjCic.  Att.  xiv.  14.  IVfl;am,Plin.  Ep.x.  106.  Hence,  ocommcn**^ 
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rUs,  a  cfcrk  or  secretary,  Gruier*  p»  89.  Cai^Iius  in  wrhing  toCicero« 
calls  the  actapttblicay  or  public  registers  of  the  city^  Ce^MMMTA- 

RIUS  RBRVM  URBANAROM,  Cic.  Fom.  Hu   II. 

In  certain  cases  the  P&ntifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death)  Cie^  Har.  resp.  '7»  hgg.  ii.  9 ;  but  their  sentence 
might  be  reversed  bj  the  people,  Ascan.  in  Cic,  pr^  Mil.  13.  Liv. 
XXX vii.  61.  xK  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  a  power,  is  called 
by  Cicero,  PRrvAXus,  CaU  i«  S*  as  not  being  a  magistrate.  But 
some  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Mammus  is  here  applied  to  Scipio 
by  anticipation  ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  according 
to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian)  B.  Giv.  \. 
p.  369.  and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private 
person.  Off.  u  22.    Livy  expressly  opposes  Pantijices  to  prmUug^ 

The  Pimiifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  {togapr^Uxta)^ 
Liv.  XXX  iii.  t8.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.  and  a  woollen  cap,  (Gale- 
^fttf,  pileus  vel  Tuivlusj  Festus  &  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  a  small  rod  {virg%da)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tdSi  or 
tassel  on  the  top  of  it;  called  apex,  S^rv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  iL  683. 
viii.  664.  x.  370.  often  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Iav.  vi.  41.  Ge.  iegg. 
u  1.  thus»  iraio  trimert  regum  apices^  to  fear  the  trara  nodding  on 
the  Iftad  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Hormt.  Od.  iii.  21*  19. 
or  for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests 
used  instead  of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpiciias 
Galba  was  deprivea  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having 
fallen  {apex  prolapsus)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice, 
Water*  Max.  i.  1.4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the.  top  of  any  thing; 
as  mantis  apex^  Sil.  xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament ; 
as,  apex  senedutis  est  auctoritas^  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Iao.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62.  The  first  Poniifex  M. 
freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.4J.  618. 
Liv.  Epit.  69.  so  afterwards  Caesar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio,  Ixix.  15^  on  which 
account,  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity,  while  LepiAis  was 
alive,  SueU  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  30.  and  Seneca, 
de  clem,  u  19.  impute  to  his  clemency ;  but  with  what  justice,  we 
may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus 
in  other  respects.  For  after  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the 
Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718.  Dio.  xKx.  12.  and  confining  bira  for  a 
long  time  to  Circeji  under  custody.  Suet.  16.  Z>m.  iM.  he  forced 
him  to  come  to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U*  736.  and  treated  him 
with  great  indignity,  Dio.  liv.  U.— After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
U«  741  •  Augustus  assumed  the  office  otPwi^tx  MMimus,  ibid.  27. 
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OviA  Tast.  ii  i.  490.  winch  was  ever  after  held  by  his  sttCcesMrs,  ap| 
the  title  even  b^  Christian  emperors  lo  the  time  of  Gratian.  Zonm. 
iv.  36.  or  rather  of  Theodosius  ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian, 
this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were  two  or  .more  emperors, 
Dio  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontiftx  M\  lii'u  \7. 
but  this  rule  was  soon  after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  JSo/Un.  8.  The 
Hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  establish- 
ed fmrtly  on  the  model  of  the  FonUftx  M.  and  the  college  of 

The  Pontiftx  M*  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  {h^Aitavii.  sc» 
in  sacra  vta^  domo  publica^  Suet.  Cabs.  46.)  called  Reoi  a,  Plin.  Ep: 
iv.  1 1«  6«  {pM  in  ea  sacra  a  rege  sacrificvdo  er<mit  solita  usurpari^ 
Feslas ;  vel  qvdd  in  ea  rex  taeriJiciUus  haHtare  consuisset^  aerv. 
in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  363.)     Thus  when  Augustus  became  PinUif€» 
Naxinmsf  he  made  public  a  part  of  his  house  ;  and  gave  the  Regu, 
(which  Dio  calls  the  house  of  ihe^Rex  sacrorum)^  to  the  Vestal 
Virgina:  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous^  Dio.  liv.  27.  whence 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Regia  J^umm,  the  palace 
of  Numa,  Ovid.  Triit.  Hi.  1.  30.  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  al* 
hide  uoder^the  name  of  monumerUa  regisy  Od«  i.  3.  IS.  and  Augus- 
tus, Suet,  76«— *said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  Ovid. 
Fasi.v'u  263.  called  atrium  rsoium,  Liv.  xxvi.  97.  Others  suppose 
it  different.     It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  regia 
mentioned  by  Festus  in  E^tuus  October  ;  in  which  was  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Mars,  Gell.  iv.  6.  Pluiarch.  Q.  Rom.  06.  for  we  learn  from 
Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,i.  e.  the  Ancilia^  were  kept  at  the  house 
of  Csesar,  as  being  Pontifex  M.  xliv.  17,     Macrobius  says  that  a 
ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Xendimft  or  mar- 
ket-day, by  the  wife  of  the  Flamtn  dialii,  (Flaminica),  Sat.  i.  16. 
A  Pontifex  ML  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and  even 
by  seeing  a  dead  body;  Senec.  amsoL  ad  Marc.  15.  Dxo.  liv.  28. 
35.  ivi.  31.  as  was  an  augur»  Tacit.  AnaaL  i.  69.     So  the  high 
Priest  among  the  Jtfws,  L^it.  xxi.  11.     Even  the  statue  of  Aueus* 
tus  was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it  roi^ht  not  be  violated  by 
the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio.  Ix.  1 3.     But  Dio  seems  to  think  that 
the  Pontifex  M-  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28.. 
II,  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom. 
72.  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events^  chiefly  from  the 
flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds^  {ex  avium  gesht  vel  garriiu  et 
sptctionej  Festus),  and  also  from  other  appearances,  Ctc.  Fain.  vi. 
6.  Herat.  Od.  iii.  27.  &c»  a  body  of  priests,  {ampliaimi  sacerdotH 
oolleoicm),  Ctc  Fam.  iii.  10.  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  Liv.  i.  36.  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  re- 
specting  the  public^  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace. or  in  war, 
without  consulting  them,  {nisi  otMjMcaM,  Liv.  i.  36»  vi.  4 1 .  nn^ 
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0m9piciisy  Cic.  divin.  i,  S.  nisi  augurio  actOj  Id*  17*  ii.  3'd.  Vair. 
y*  6.  vel  captOt  Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  con- 
sequence, they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  div.  u  16. 

AueuR  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic*  divm. 
ii.  3.  4.  Fam.  v'u  6.  So  Augur  Apollo^  i.  e.  gui  augurio  praesij  the 
good  augury,  HoraL  Od.  i.  2.  32.  FtV^.  jEn.  iv.  376.  Aospex  de- 
noted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens,  (auspieia  vel 
omtna),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated 
at  marriages,  JuiDenaL  x.  336.  Cic.  Clwtnt.  5.  PlaxiJt*  Cos.  proi^ 
a6.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  In  later  times,  wlien  the  custom  of 
consulting  the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cie.  Jiat,  D. 
i.  15.  ii.  3.  Lc^.  ii.  13.  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  oi 
the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  per- 
formed, were  called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  aivin.  L  16.  other- 
wise ProxenetCB^  conciliatortSj  rta^tumfifttK,  pronubi.  Hence  auspex  is 
put  for  a  favourer  or  director;  thus  Ausptx  legis^  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  7. 
Auspices  captorum  operum^  favourers,  Virg.  JEn»  iii.  20.  Dis  Aus- 
piciiusy  under  the  direction  or  conduct  of,  Id*  iv«  45.  So^aiMptCf 
musd^  Horau  Ep.  i.  3.  13.    Teucroj  Od.  i.  7.  97. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used  promiscu- 
ously, Virg.  jEn.  i.  392.  Cic  divk  i.  47.  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds  ;  augurium^  from  any  omens  or 
prodigies  whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic.  KaU  D.  ii.  3.  but  each 
of  these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg.  Mn*  Wu  89. 
499.  AuouRiuM  Salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  ask  safely  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  U.  21. 
Suet.  Aug.  31.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Ctc  div.  1. 47.  The  (xaenf^ 
were  also  calle4  ostenta,  portenta^  monstray  prodigia,  {qwa^osien- 
dunt,portenduni,  monsiranij  prcedicunt)^  Cic.  div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Prrem- 
KiA,  Festus.  Cic.  M'at.  /).  ii.  37.  Div,  ii.  36.  from  the  beaks  ol 
birds,  as  it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons,  ex  acuhim- 
Rus,  a  kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  bad 
Allien  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  instructed  as  care- 
fully in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature,. 
Iav.  ix.  36.  Cic.  legg^  ii,  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  12  states  of  Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic.  div.  i.  41»  Va- 
lerius Maximus  says^  ten,  i.  U  It  should  probably  be  in  both  au- 
thors, one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  {auguriis  legere)  who 
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should  pre  name  to  the  new  city,  aod  who  should  govern  it  wheA 
built,  llomulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill»  and  Remus,  the  ATentine, 
as  places  to  make  their  observations,  {templa  ad  intn^mndum). 
Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  {aug^rium)  to  Re- 
mus ;  and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared, 
(nunciato  augurio,  or  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantato,  Divin.  i.  47. 
See  p.  96  &  ^7*)  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whek^ 
upon  each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  of 
Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen 
first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through  the 
keenness  of  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Re- 
mus fell.  The  common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romu- 
lus for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Iav,  1.  7. 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspice^.  Dtofiy«.  iii.  35. 
But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  cu3tom  was  obser^ 
ved  merely  for  formes  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day,  on  which 
those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about 
twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air,  attended 
by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  hghtning  had  appeared  on  the  left, 
which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thins;  had  hap- 
pened. This  verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  suf- 
ficient, Dionys.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus, three  m  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv*  x.  6.  as  the  Hanupi" 
ceSf  Diwiys.  ii.  22.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid.  64.  A  fourth 
was  added,  probably  by  Servins  Tullius,  when  he  increased  the 
number  of  tribes,  and  dtrided  the  city  into  four  tribes,  Id.  iv.  34. 
Lw.  i.  13.  The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians,  till  A.  U.  454, 
when  five  plebeians  were  added,  Liio*  x.  9.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  fifteen,  Lt«.  £ir.  lxzxix»  'I'^^y  were  at  first  chosen,  as 
the  other  priests,  by  the  domitia  CuriatOt  Dionys.  ii.  64.  and  after^ 
wards  underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  p(mtifice$^  Liv.  iii.  37. 
See  p.  283. 

The  chief  of  the  aueurs  was  called  MAeisTSR  Collboii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office,  . 
P/in.  Ep.  iv.  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q.  Rem.  97.  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire.— -The  laws  of  friendship 
were  anciently  observed  with  great  care  amone  the  augurs,  and  no 
one  was  admitted  into  their  number,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical 
to  any  of  the  coUe^,  Cic.  Fam.  iiu  10.  In  delivering  their  opi- 
nions about  any  thmg  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always 
given  to  age,  CXc.  Sin.  18. 

As  the  FonMices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies^  so 

37 
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the  atigurs  explained  all  omens,  Ctr.  Harusp.  9.  'fbey  derived 
tokens  («^mi)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources;  1st,  from  ap- 
pearances in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  ^,  froixi  the 
ringing  or  flight  of  birds,  StaU  Theb.  iii.  483.  3d,  from  the  eating 
of  chickens,  4th,  from  quadrupeds,  and  5th,  from  uncommon  acci- 
dents, called  Dir<B  v.  -a. The  birds,  which  gave  omeos  hy 

singing,  (oscixes)  were  the  raven,  (car^tw),  the  crow,  (comix), 
the  owl,  \noctua  vel  bubo\  the  cock,  (gffU^  gallinactus),  &c.  JPes- 
tus.  Plin.  X.  20.  8.  22.  69.  s.  4?. — Tnose  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  (alites  ve/pRiEPETEs),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib.  Gdi. 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  361.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  Nat.  D.  ii.  64. 
—The  manner  in  which  chickens  fed,  (pulli),  Cic.  die.  ii.  34.  see 
p.  97.  was  much  attended  to  in  war ;  Plin.  x.  22.  8.  24.  Ue.  x. 
40.  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion 
signal  misfortunes:  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic 
war;  who,  when  the  person  who  hach  the  charge  of  the  chickens 
(puLLARius)  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a 
bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  Thm 
Iti  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Nat  D.  ii.  3.  div.  i.  16.  Im^  Ep.  xix. 
Valer.  Max.  i.  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  See  Sta- 
tins, TM.  iii.  502.  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (Omamenta  auguralia^  Li  v.  x.  7.) 
were,  1.  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRADE  A,  striped  with  purple, 
(virgaia  vel  palmata,  a  trabibus  dicta\  according  to  Servias,  made 
of  purple  and  scarlet,  (ex  purpura  et  cocco  mistum),  in  Virg.  ^n. 
vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Sal  ii.  ii.  70. 
who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  clasps,  ibid,  hence  bihaphum^  L  e. 

Jurpuram  bis  tinctam,  cogiiarej  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic. 
^am.  ii.  r6.  bibapho  vestire^  to  make  one,  Au.  ii.  9. 2.  A  cap 

of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  pontijicesy  ibid. 3.  A  crook- 
ed staff*,  which  they  carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the 
Juarters  of  the  heavens,  {quo  regi(me8  cali  determinarmf),  called 
<1TUUS,  (6acu/tt9  V. -tim,  Wne  nodo  adyoficui^  Liv.  i.  18.  Incur- 
turn  ti  leyiter  a  8ummo  injtexum  baciUum^  quod  ab  eju8  ttwi,  quo 
eanitur^  simUitudint  nomen  invenit^  Cic.  divin.  i.  17.  Virga  &rept5, 
in  parte  qua  robustior  tst^  incurva,  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SERVABAT  de 
calo.y.coilumjCic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15. Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan. i. 601 .  v. 
395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {post  tnediam  noctem,  Gell. 
iii.  2.  media  nocte,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  cum  est  silentium,  Festus :  nec" 
te  siLENTio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  2S.  aperto  ccdo,  it  aut  apertis  uti  Uceat 
luctrfU8,  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71.  /d  siientium  dicimus  in  auspicio,  quod 
omni  vith  carets  Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Dumys.  ii.  5. 
The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx  or 
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TEUPLUM9  Liv.  u  6.  vel  TABERNACULUM ,  Liv.  iv.  7.  CHc^  div.,  ii.  35.^ 
which  Plutarch  calls  tfaMfwy,  inMarcM.  p.  300 — where  the  view  was 
open  on  all  sides;  and  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes 

Eulled  down.    Having  first  oifered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  so- 
jmn  prayer,  (efpata,  plur.  Strv*  f^i^g-  J^^'  vi.  197.  whence  ef- 
fari  templumy  to  consecrate,  Cic»  AtU  xiii.  42.  hinc  fan  a  nomtna/a, 
qudd  pontifices  in  sacrando  I'ati  sunijintm^  Varr*  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat 
down  (sedemcepU  in  solida  jsella,)  with  his  head  covered,  {capite 
velaio%  and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east ;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right,  {partes 
dextrasi)y  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left,  {loevai).     Then  he 
determined  with  his  liiuas^  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to 
west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straight  forward,  {signum 
contra  ammo  finivit)^  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach : 
within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  observation,  hiv.  i. 
18.     This  space  was  also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo:  /oct49 
augurii  aui  aiuBpicii  camd  qmbusdam  concepiis  verbis  Jinitus,  Varr. 
L.  L.  vi.  2.  Donat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Djonysius  gives  the  same 
description  with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  ii.  5.  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.    But  Var* 
ro  makes  the  augur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls /lar^ 
antica  5   consequently,  the  pars  sinistra   was   on    the    east,   and 
dextra    on  the  west :    That  on  the  north  he  calls  posttca^   ibid. 
In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky ;  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  72.  Epid. 
ii.  2.  1.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  493. 
Cic.  legg,  iii.  3.  Div.  ii.  35.  Oell.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  8.  49. 
Dionys.  ii.  5.  but  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky  j 
Virg.  Eel.  i.  IS.  ix.  15.  Suet.  CL  7.  Vit.  9.  Ovid.  Epist.  ii.   liS* 
Trist.  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  au- 
gurs stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north ;  and  then  the  east,  which 
was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.    {Sinistrum,  quod  bonvm 
sit,  nostri  nominaveruntf  extemiy  (sc.  Oract),  dextrum^  Cic.  div.  ii* 
36.)     Hence  dexter  is  often  put  for felix  vel  faustus^  lucky  or  pro- 
pitious, Virg.  Mn.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  infelix^  infaw 
stuSf  vclfunestusj  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  Plin.^p.  u 
9.  vii.  28.  Tadt.  Hist.  v.  5.     Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good 
omen 'for  every  thing  else,  but  holding  the  eomitia,  Cic.  div.  ii.  18. 
35.     The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow 
(comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice  versA^  Cic.  div. 
i.  7.  &  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the  Romans  was 
invoked  in  uncertainty,  ibid.    It  seems  to  have  fa«en  at  first  con- 
trived, and  afterwards  cultivated  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 
The  Romans  took  omens  Comina  captabant)  also  from  quadra* 
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peds  crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place,  {Ju- 
venal,  xiu.  63.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  S7.  Liv.  xxu  ulu  xxU.  1.)  from 
sneezing,  {ex  stirnuiatione)^  spilling  salt  on  the  table*  and  other 
accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  bc.  tigna^  or  Dirm, 
Cic.  de  divinat.  i.  16.  ii.  40.  .Z>»o.xl.  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  13.  These 
the  augurs  explained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated. 
When  they  did  S0|  they  were  said  coi^meniarij  Cic*  Amic^  3.  If 
the  omen  was  good,  tne  phrase  was,  Impktrituh,  iMAOGoaATuii 
EST,  PlauU  Asui.  \u  11.  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  unpc- 
trativwn  vel  optatumj  Serv.  in  Virg.  £n.  v.  i90«  Many  curioiys 
instances  of  Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other 
things,  are  enumerated,  P/tn.  38.  3.  as  amongthe  Greeks,  Pvmsam^ 
iv.  13. — Csesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army, 
happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but 
he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  lurtwl  it  to  the  contrary :  For, 
taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  /  take  possession  ofthety  O 
Africa^  (Tkneo  te,  Africa),  Dio.  xlii.^n.  Suet.  JtU.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots,  (soriibus 
ducendisy  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oractda  sortibvs  aquatis  cfueccfUtfr, 
Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had  all  an  eqtuU  chance 
of  coming  out  first,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind 
of  dice  {tali  v.  tessercs)  made  of  wood,  PUiut.  Cos.  ii.  6.  33.  of  gold, 
Suei.  Tib.  14.  or  other  matter.  Plant,  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  iv. 
S.  Eliac.  V.  35.  with  certain  letters,  words  or  marks,  inscribed  od 
them,  Cic.div.iuAl.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn, 
ibid,  sometimes  filled  with  water.  Plant,  ibid.  38.  &  S3,  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Ctc  dw.  i. 
34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  the 
throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing.  Suet.  Tib.  14. 
Propert.  iv.  9.  19.  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves, 
and  the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sorles 
ipsas  et  cetera,  qum  erant  ad  soriem^  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum 
parata,  disturbavit  wimo,  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  34. ;  but  also 
any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  {sortes  gtue  vatidnO' 
Honejiinduntury  qua  oracula  verius  didmuSy)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  &  56. 
DicUB  per  carmina  sorteSy  Horat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  6%.y.  1 5. 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  346.  vi.  73.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  &  381.  &c.  Thus 
Oraculum  is  put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font*  10.  Ep.  ad  Brut* 
2.  and  the  answer  given  in  it,  Ctc.  div.  i.  1.  34.  &  51.  &c.  Taci- 
tus calls  by  the  name  oi  Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans  used 
to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch  of  a 
tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  {insurculos)y  and  distinguishing  these 

*  The  spilling  of  salt  is,  by  superstitioas  people  emong  us,  still  reekoned  a  bad 
n4  ttieiiceUent  paper  in  the  SpeM9r  is  writteA  to  decry  the  absurdity. 
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slips  by  certain  marksi  scattered  them  at  random  {temere  acfortuiti^ 
on  a  white  cloth.    Then  a  priest,  if  tbe  presage  was  macfe  for  the 

KubliCy  {si  pvhlici  consuUretfir),  if  in  {Private,  the  master  of  a  fami- 
/,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up 
each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  accbrdingto  the 
mark  impressed  on  it,  Tacit*  de  mor.  O,  tO.  Of  prophetic  lots, 
those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic*  div.  ii.  A\.SueL  Tib. 
6S«  Domit-  15.  Stat,  Syh.  1.  3.  80.  Livy  mentions  among  un- 
lucky omens  the  lots  di  Cssre  to  have  been  diminished  in  their  bulk, 
{extmuata)  xxi.  62.  and  of  Falerii,  xxii.  1.  Omens  of  futurity 
were  also  taken  from  names,  PlavJt.  Pers.  iv.  4.  7S.  Bacck^  ii.  3. 
50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, were  called  SoRTiLEoi ;  lAican.  iz.  581.  which  natne  Isido- 
rus  applies  to  those  who,  tipon  opening  any  book  at  random,  form- 
ed conjectures  from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which 
happened  to  turn  up,  viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of 
tbe  SoRTKs  ViRorCiiANiB,  HomericiB,  Sic.  Sometimes  select  verses 
were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  (m  jrittaciii)^  and  being  thrown  into 
an  urn,  were  drawn  out  Hkc  common  lots  ^^  whence  of  these  it  was 
said,  Son  excidit^  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14. — 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  ^AsTROLOGi,  Cic.  divin.  i.  38.  39.  ii.  42.  Perr.  ii.  52.t  Ma- 
THEMATici,  Suiet.  Jug.  94.  Tib.  CaL  57.  Tadt.  Hist.  i.  22.  Jiirc- 
nal.  vi.  56 1,  xiv.  248.  Genethliaci,  Gell.  xiv.  1.  from  gtnisis  vel 

fenitura^  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which 
appened  to  be  then  rising,  {sidas  natalitvumy  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Ju- 
venal, xiv.  248.  Suet.  Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  deter- 
mine his  future  fortune  :  called  also  Horascdpus  (ab  hor&  inspicien* 
da^)  thus,  Geminos^  horoscope^  varo  (for  vario)  producis  genio  ;  O 
natal  hour,  although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of 
different  dispositions,  Pers.  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  wds  said  ha^ 
here  imperatoriam  genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at 
his  birth,  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp.  14. />om.  10. 
Those  astrologers  were  also  called  Chaldjei  or  Babylonii,  because 
they  came  originally  from  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  Sirab.  xvi.  739. 
or  Mesopotamia^  i.  e.  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  Plin.  vi.  28.  Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldai- 
its  ratimiihus  er^itM^  skilled  in  astrok)gy,  Cic.  dit.  ii,  47.  Ba- 
hylohica  doctrina^  astrology,  Lticret.  v.  726. — nee  Babvlonios  ten* 
t&ris  numerosj  and  do  not  try  astrological  calculations^  u  e«  do  not 

*  Tbe  use  of  the  lot  in  donbtful  eiues,  however  abuseii  or  misftppfied  In  tuictent  or 
inodero  times.  U  warranted  by  divine  aathority,  Lev.  xvi.  8. 9.  10.  Joik,  i.  0.  1  Sam. 
liv  41.  Pt  xvi.  3.  Prov.  xvi.  88.  Jleti.  1.  26.  &e.       . 

t  Whea  mentioQ  is  made  in  the  classic  aathors,  of  the  MathemUiei  being  banished 
froir  Komeorfirom  italj,  thiW  jaggleff,and  not  real  natbematieians,  are  always 
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consult  as  astrologer;  Horat.  Od.  i.  11.  these  used  to  have  a 
book,  (EphemirUy  v«  plur.  ^^tdes.)  in  which  the  rising  and  setting, 
the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the  stars,  were  calcula- 
ted. Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  ihat  in  the  most  trivial 
aifairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  P/tn.  29.  I.  which 
Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  '576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  {Phryx  Augur^ 
€t  Indus.)  skilled  in  astronomy  {a$tror%un  mundiqtu  periius)^  w^s 
consulted  by  the  rich  ;*  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortunetel- 
lers,! {sortilegi  vel  divini^  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circiu  Maximus, 
ibi'L  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace ^ai/ox,  Sat.  i.  6.  115. 
'  I  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams,  were 
called,  Conjectores;  by  apparent  inspiration,  kalkliy  v.  divmi; 
vateSf  V.  vaiicinataresj  &c. 

§  Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  (me^ancAo/ici,  dardiici,  et 
fhreneUci)^  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  fu- 
ture events,  Cic»  div.  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various  otber 
names;  CERRITI  or  Ceriii,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  HorauSat. 
ii.  3.  278.  because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her 
worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non.  i.  213.  also  Larvati,  Lttrvarwn 
pleni,  i«  e.  furiosi  et  menie  moti^  quasi  Larvis  et  spectris  exterriii, 
restus.  Plant.  Men.  v.  4.  2.  and  Ltmphatici,  or  lymphatic  Yli^. 
^n.  vii.  3T7.  Liv.  vii.  17.  (a  nymphis  in  furorem  acli,  fw^it^^iwoi, 
Varro  L.  L.  vi.  5.  qui  speciem  quandam  e  fontCf  id  est  effigivm 
fiymphw  viderintj  Festus),  because  the  nymphs  made  those  who 

*  The  shepherds  who  watched  th^ir  flocks  h^  night,  id  order  to  gaard  them  fron 
the  wild  beasUi  in  the  fertile  plains  of  BabyUn  and  Eg^t,  having  been  long  babitoa- 
ted  to  observe  the  stars,  as  guides  in  their  journeyiogs,  were  the  first  studeots  of  (his 
art,  as  well  as  of  astronomy.  The  principles  oftphtncal  trigonomelry  were  afterwards 
applied  to  this  subject :  it  has  been  deempd  a  valuable  branch  of  science;  many  trea- 
tises have  been  written  on  it,  and  men  of  sense  and  learning  seduced  by  Its  fanciful 
illusionsL  The  eventual  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  predictionsy  were  lopposcd  ta 
stamp  it  with  infallibility ;  though  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  belief  in  Us  trulb 
and  certainty,  than  the  deluded  vagaries  of  a  heated  imagination.  The  poat  DRTDEir» 
among  others,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  this  pretended  science.  It  is  now 
almost  unknown  and  forgotten. 

t  In  our  own  day,  fortunetellers  are  no  rarity.  They  draw  their  presages  fnia 
the  configuration  of  the  lines  on  the  hand,  and  foce  ;  and  from  cutting  and  slntffliiigef 
cards,  or  eiamining  the  grounds  on  the  edge  and  bottom  of  a  teacup :  and  notwilh- 
standing  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  these  impostors  have  plenty  of  employneaU 
So  emr  is  the  human  mind  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity, 

t  Of  dreamers  also,  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  times ;  and  in  same  in- 
stances, among  a  class  of  people,  from  whose  opportnnities  and  undentandiog  we 
might  look  for  an  eiemption  from  these  follies.  There  are  some  few  also',  who  pre- 
tend to  foreknow  marriages  and  funerals;  bat  these  persons  generally  are  wtwen<M^ 
to  conceal  their  prescience,  till  the  event  has  taken  place. 

§  The  sallies  of  Ijunatw  have  in  all  axes  been  attributed,  or  compared  to  inspira- 
tion. Snrprise,  tenderness  and  sympathy  have  no  doubt  a  considefable  share  in 
originating  thu  sentiment. 

The  same  motives  mav  contribute  to  prodoce  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Gmtm 
among  the  JUpt,  and  to  /dJoft  in  India. 
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saw  them  m^d,  Ovid.  Ep*  iv.  49.  Isidore  makes  lymphaticus  the 
same  with  one  seized  wilh  the  hydrophobia^  (^lii  aquam  timeat^ 
vd^o^qjSof),  X.  lilera  L.  Pavor  hmphaticus^  a  panic  fear,  Liv.  x.  28. 
Senec*  Ep.  13.  Nummi  aurx  lymphatici^  burning  in  the  pocket,  as 
eager  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent,  Plaut.  Pan*  u  2.  ^32.  Mem  iym- 
phata  Maraotko^  intoxicated,  Horau  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As  hellebore 
was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  etleborosus  for  m- 
saniis,  Plaut,-Rud«  iv.  3.  67.  Those  transported  with  religious 
entbusiasm  were  called  Fanatici,  Jup^enaL  iu  113.  iv.  i23.  Cic. 
divin^  ii.  57.  Dam.  60.  from  fanom,  z/ari^  because  it  was  conse- 
crated by  a  set  form  of  words,  (fando,)  Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
7. — or  from  Faunus,  {qui  primus  fani  condiiorfmt)^  Serv.  in.  Virg. 
6.  1.  10.  From  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring 
tinder  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers 
LUNATICL 

HARUSPICES,  ab  harug&,  i.  e.  ah  hotUA.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 

iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  tnctimis^  out  extis  victimarwn  in  ara  inspi> 

ciendis);  called  also  Extispices,  Cic.  divAu  11.  J^on.  i.  53.  who 

examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed, 

and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futurity ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  iii.  4d6. 

also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  atttending  the 

sacrifice ;  as  if  the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance, 

stood  thiere  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.     These 

were  favourable  signs.     The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G. 

iii.  186.  Lticau.  i.  609.  &c.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat. 

iii.  8.  Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Plin.  vii.  3.  Their  ofl&ce  resembled 

that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable : 

hcnce»  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of  them,  into 

the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  order,  Fam. 

vi.  18.     Their  art  was  called  Hauspicina,  v.  haruspitum  disciplina^ 

Cic.  div.  i*  2.  41.  and  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said 

to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Cic.  div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met. 

XV.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Censorin.  nat.  d.  4.  and  whence  Haruspices 

were  often  sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat  iii. 

8.  Lucan.  i.  584.  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.     They  sometimes  came  from 

the  east;  thus  ArmeniuM  vel  Camagenus  Karuspex^  Juvenal,  vi.  549. 

Females  also  practised  this  art,  (Arospica)  Plaui.  Mil.  Olor.  iii.  1. 

99.    The  college  of  the  Haruspicea  was  instituted  by  Romulus, 

Dicnjfs.  ii.  22.    Of  wha\  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.     Their 

chief  vras  called  Summus  Haruspex,  Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  26.  Divin. 
ii.  24.  uieir  art  was  so  ridiculous;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are 
re(!orded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv.  xxv.  t6.  Sallust. 
Jug.  63.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  27*  Smt.  Galb.  Id.  Sua.  Cos.  %l.,Dio. 
:riiv.  18. 
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IIL  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacrUfaciundis  ;  these  had  the  cham 
of  the  Sibylline  books ;  inspected  them  by  the  appoiotment  of  the 
senate  in  dangerous  jdnctures ;  and  performed  the  sacrifices  which 
they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  tbt 
secular  games,  Horat.  ae,  Carm^  sobc.  72.  Tticit,   Annal*  iu  \\*  vi. 

12.  and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio.  liv.  19.     They  are  said  to  hare 
been  instituted  on  the  following  occasion* 

A  certain  woman  called  Amaltbasa,  from  a  foreign  country,  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine 
books  of  Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tarquin's 
refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and 
burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after,  she  demanded  tbe 
same  price  for  tbe  remaining  six.  Whereupon  being  ridiculed  by 
the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman^  she  went  and  burnt  other  three ; 
and  coming  back,  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  three  which 
remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king'^ 
presence,  u  1 9.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  tbe 
woman,  consulted  the  au^rs  what  to  do.  They,  regretting  the  loss 
of  the  books,  which  had  i>een  destroyed,  advised  the  king  to  give 
the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having  delivered  the 
books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared; 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  Lactaut.  i.  6.  GtlL 
i.  19.  Pliny  says  she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved  one, 
Plin.  xiiu  13.  s.  37.  Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books, 
called  LiBRi  Sibyllina,  ibid,  or  versus,  Horai.  Carm*  smcb.  Cic 
Vetr.  iv.  49.  to  two  men  {Duumviri)  of  illustrious  birth ;  Dtonyt* 
ibid,  one  of  whom,  called  Atillius,  Dianys.  iv.  62.  or  TuUius,  FaUr, 
Maximusy  i.  !•  13.  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  uo&ith- 
ful  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack, 
{in  culetm  insui)^  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibtd.  the  punishment 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  25^  In  the  yeai 
387,  ten  men  {decemviri)  were  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  five 
patricians,  and  five  plebeians;  Lw.  vi.  37.  42.  afterwirds  fifteen, 
as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  73.  Julius  Caesar 
made  them  sixteen,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  PontificeSf  Dio.  liv.  19.*  See  Lex  Dotnitia. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  Magister  Gollboii,  Plin.  xxvUu  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  conuin  the  feteofthe 
Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public  danger 
or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  inspect  {adire,  inspicere  v.  constdere)  them,  Liv.  iii.  10»  v. 

13.  vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  sli.  21. 
They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  tbe  Blarsic 
war,  the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670. 
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iVbereupon  ambassadors  were  sent  ererj  mb^tt  tocoltefct  &e  ora- 
cles of  the  Sibyk,  Tacit.  AnnaL  \u  13.  For  there  were  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Pauskn. 
X.  12.  Lactantius  from  Varro  /nentions  ten,  L  6.  JEHan,  four^ 
xii.  35.  Pliny  lays  there  were  statues  of  three  Sibyls  Dearths 
Rostra  in  the  Forum^  xxxiv.  6.  s.  10.  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumas,  (SiBTLLA  CuMJEA^)  whom  iBneas  \i  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted ;  called  by  Virgil  DeiphAef  Mn.  vi.  d(>.  98.  from  her  age, 
longava^  321.  vioax^  Ovid.  Iffet.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sibyl  of  Ery- 
thras,  a  oily  of  Ionia,  f  Erythraa  Sibtlla),  Ctc.  divin*  i.  18.  who 
used  to  utter  her  oracJes  with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  «t  Delphi,  Pertu an.  iv.  12.  &c.  the  verses,  how«> 
ever,  were  s6  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  toge- 
ther made  some  sense ;  hence  called  Acr6stichis,  or  in  the  plural 
acrostichides,  (dbt^o^txtn)^  Dicnys.  iv.  62.  Christian  writers  often 
quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of  Christianity ;  as  Lactan- 
tius, i.  6.  ii.  11.  12.  iv.  6.  but  these  appear  to  have  been  iabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  die  Qtdndecem" 
mri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having  burnt  all 
other  prophetic  books,  /a/tV^id /tin,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  abov6 
2000)  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  (fondii  auratisj  under  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  Sutt.  Aug.  31.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  j^n.  vi.  69.  Sic.  hav- 
ing first  caused  the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a 
new  copy  of  them,  because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age, 
£H9u  liv.  17. 

The  ^indecemviri^ere  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their  priest- 
bcKxl  was  for  life,  Dianys.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly  the  priests 
of  Apollo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen  tripod, 
(cortina  vel  tripuBj)  Serv.  in  Virg.  £n.  iii.  3S2.  Yal.  Fiac.  i.  6.  as 
being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Similar  to  that  on  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat,  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed 
stool  or  table,  (meitsa),  ibid.  360 ;  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  fe^ 
and  a  covering,  properly  called  CorHna,  (^M^)}  which  also  signi- 
fies a  large  round  cauldron,  Plin.  xxxv.  1 1.  «•  41.  Varr.  L.  L. 
vi.  3.  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Ttrg*  Mn. 
vi.  347.  iii.  92.  OM.  Met.  xv.  635.  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  t.  6 :  hence 
tripodas  sentire^  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  t^rg.  JEn.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  ate  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present^ 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg.  JBn^ 
T.  no.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8.  3.  Jfep.  Pans.  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  32. 
Suet.  Aug.  52.  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 
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5EPTEMVIRI  ejniofiium,  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasts 
iSj  processions^  and  on  other  solemn  occasions, 
as  customary  amons  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the 
1  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter,  (4^u- 
riSf  v.  -i),  oaring  the  public  games,  {ludtrnpn  causi)^  Liv^ 
xxvii.  38.xxix.  SZ.Jin.  xxx.  39.zxxi^4.  xxxii.  7.  These 
entertainments  became  so  numerous,  that  the  Pontifices 

0  longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which  account,  this  order  of 
was  instituted  to  act  as  their  assistants.    They  were  first 

1  A.  U.  557.  three  in  number,  (TmuMvim  Epclonbs,)  Ldr, 
44.  Cic.  OraU  iii.  19.  and  were  allowed  to  w^ar  the  t(^ 
fa,  as  the  Ptmtificth  ibid. '  In  the  sing.  TRiuMvrR  EprLO, 

43.  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought 
la,  OM*  i.  13«  sine*^SBPVBMvniauK  Epulis /e^^u,  Lucan.  i. 
If  any  &ing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  perrormed  in 
blic  games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  (afftrebatU)  to  the  Pan- 

by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  some* 
celebrated  anew,  Cic*  narusp.  10.  Xtv.  ibid*  The  sacred 
ivere  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  Ccmapan- 
,  V.  pontificales^  et  augurales,  for  sumptuous  entertainments, 
.  &d.  ii.  14.  28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

Pont^e99  AMurtSj  Sqpiemviri  Epulones,  and  ^uindecen- 
ere  called  the  four  coHeges  of  priests,  {tsaaa^ti  u^cdtfvww,  Dio. 

Sacerdotes  svmmorum  collegiorum^  SueL  ^ug.  101.) 
divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a 
>IIege  was  added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Col* 
f  SoDALiu9  AuGusTALiuM,  TaciU  Anfud,  iii.  64.  Dio*  Ivi. 
ii«  12.  ^  So  Flavialium  collegium^  the  priests  of  Titus  and 
sian.  Suet.  Dom.  4.  But  the  name  of  CCHL.LEGIUM  was 
d  not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Ltv.  xxxvi. 
to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the 
Is,  Liv.  X.  22.  24.  Praetors,  Cac.  Off.  iii.  20.  Quasstors, 
^Aaud.  24.  Tribunes,  Ctc.  Dom.  18.  also  to  any  body  ot 
3ints,  lAv.  ii.  27.  or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  Plin*  Ep.  x. 
those  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  lAv.  v.  50.  52.  even  to  an  as- 
tge  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic.  Dom»  28.  or  slaves,  Cic* 
ed.  in  Sm.  13.  SexL  25.  Pis,  4. 

each  of  the  colleges  of  Poniijiees,  Augures^  and  Oumdecew^ 
alius  CsBsar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  and  to  the  Septemrriri^ 
Id.  xlii.  fin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium^  a  power  was  grdnt- 
ftugustus,  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary 
2rs  as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by 
xeeding  emperors ;  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges 
enceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20t  liii.  17.  They  seem, 
er,  to  have  retained  their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls 
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himself  Qumdeeemmrali  sac&dotio prcBditus,  Ann.  xi«  !!•  and  Pliny 
mentions  a  Ssptsmvir  Epulonum,  Ep.  &  II. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
family  («x  t^  anfttn  (fvyytpttai)  should  not  epjov  the  same  priesthood, 
Dio.  xxxiz,  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  dis- 
regarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  although 
composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  offer^ 
ed  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  |round,  (ut  ZTVz/iruge$fer' 
rent)^  Varr.  iv«  15.  which  were  cMed  Sacra  AmbarvaUat  tecau8<& 
the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields,  (arvaambiAat^  ttr  eifCMmi* 
bat  hosUafrvges^  Virg.  G.  i.  34&.)  Hence  they  were  said,  wroi 
Itistrare,  Id.  Eel  v.  7Sf.  et  purgare,  TibuH.  ii*  I.  1.  &  17.  ana  the 
victim  was  called  HostiA  ambarvalis,  FeHns  Macr(A»  Sat.  iii«  5« 
intended  with  a  crowd  i^  country  people,  having  their  temples 
bound  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancine  and  singing  the 
praises  of  Ceres ;  to  whom  libations  were  macte  of  honey  duuted 
with  milk  and  wine,  (cut  tu  lactefavosy  i.  e.  met,  et  miti  diiue  Bae* 
chdf  Virg.  G.  i.  544.)  These  sacred  rites  were  performed  before 
they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  tiuL  347. 

This  ol-der  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romii* 
lus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  13  sons»  and 
when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply 
his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Fratabs 
Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued  even  in  capti- 
vity and  exile.  They  wore  R  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  con^ 
{car&na  »picea)j  and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples, 
{infula  ma)y  Gell.  vi.  17.  Plin.  xviii*  2. 

Infulje  erantfikunenta  lanea,  quibus  sacerdotti  tihoBtuz^  templaqmt 
vdabantuTj  Festus.  The  injkda  were  broad  woollen  bandaees  tied 
with  ribands,  {viUa),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  iEn.  x.  538.  Ovid.  Font, 
iii*  2.  74*  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Ctc.  Kerr. 
iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.  but  also  by  suppliants,  CVet.  B*  C.  ii.  13« 
Lw.  xxiv.  30.  XXV.  35«  TaciL  Hist.  i.  66« 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public  sacred 
rites  in  each  ctirta,  30  in  number.  See  p.  17.  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  cdso 
called  CuRiONEs,  Plm,  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial.  Pr^.  ii.  Plautus  calls 
a  lean  lamb  curio^  u  e.  jui  cur&  macet^  which  is  lean  with  care, 
Aul.  iii.  ^«  27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  Fetiales,  sacred  persons  employed  in  de* 
claring  war  and  making  peace,  Ldv.  ix,  5.  The  FeeialiSf  wfio 
took  &^  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS,  (fuod  jugu^ 
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fundumpro  totopajmh  patrabat,  u  e*  pra$iabat  vtl  perc^tbaim)  Liv. 
i.  24.  The  Feeiales  {coUegiuM/ecudiumj  Liv.  xxuv'u  3.)  were  in- 
stituted by  N«ioa  PompilmSy  borrowed,  as  Diooysiua  thinks,  i. 
31.  ii.  73.  from  the  Gree|^8  :  the^  are  supposed  to  have  been  20 
in  Dumber,  Varr.  apud  Ken*,  xii.  43.  They  judged  concerning 
every  thing  which  related  to  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the 
making  of  treaties ;  iM*  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  9.  the  forms  they  used 
were  instituted  by  Ancus ;  Lxv.  i.  32.  They  were  sent  to  the  ene- 
my to  demand  the  restitution  of  effect^,  (clariqatdk,  i.  e.  ret  t9v- 
tus^  clare  repitiium,)  they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreath^ 
ed  round  their  temples^  vervain,  (verbena^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii.  120. 
vel  v^bmiaca^  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  hcrhs,  (sagmtmay- 
herh^puTiB,)  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  capitol,  with 
the  earth,  ip  which  it  grew,  {gmmen  ex  arce  cum  sua  terra  evuinm;) 
hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Vsbvenarios,  Plin.  xxii.  3. 
XXX.  9. 8.  60.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  of  them 
carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike 
the  animal  which  was  sacrificed,  (privos  lapides  silictSf  privasque 
varteftM.)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SODALES  Tiiii  vel  TitiensgSy  priests  appointed  by  TiUis 
Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or  by  Romalus 
in  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  5i.  Hiit.  ii.  95.  io 
imitation  of  whom,  the  priests,  instituted  to  Augustus  after  bis 
death,  were  called  Sodales,  Md.  Suei.  Claud.  6.  Galb.  8« 

6.  REX  Sacvarum^  vel  Rex  aacrificuluSf  a  priest  appointed  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the 
kings  themselves  used,  formerly  to  perform  $  an  office  of  small  im- 
portance, and  subject  to  the  Poniifex  Jlfaa^smtM,  as  all  the  other 
priests  were,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Dionvs.  iv.  74.  v.  1.  Before  a  person 
was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other 
cAce  he  bore,  Ltv.  xl.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Rboina,  Jilacroh- 
Sat.  u  15.  and  his  house  anciently  Rsgia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii. 
363. 

The  PRIESTS  of  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

THE  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLAMINES,  from  a 
cap  or  fillet  (a  j!/o  vel/nV^o),  which  they  wore  on  their  head, 
Varr,  L.  L.  iv.  15.     The  chief  of  these  were, 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinnisbed 
by  a  lictor,  seUa  curuHs,  and  toga  prmtexta^  Liv.  i.  3d.  and  bad  a 
right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv.  zzvii.  8.  II* 
Flamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars ;  QUIRIKALIS,  of  Ro- 
mulus, Sac.  These  three  were  always  chosen  frqm  the  patritiao^f 
Cic.  i>om*  14. — They  were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  30. 
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Dionys.  ii.  ^4.  who  had  hiinself  performed  the  sacred  rite8»  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  F^lamen  Dialis^  Liv*  i.  20.  They. were 
aftfrwarda  created  by  the  people,  641.  xv.  27.  wheo  they 
were  said  to  be  elteliy  dtsignali^  creati  vel  desttMUi^  Veil.  ii.  43. 
Suet.  Jul.  1.  and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admiited  to  their  office 
by  the  Pantifev  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Bntit.  1.  SwU 
Col.  12.  Liv.  xxz.  26.  foolers  Max.  vi.  9.  3.  when  they  were  said 
inaMgurari^  prodh  vel  capi^  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil.  10.  1 7.  The  Pont^ex 
M.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the  people,  of  whom 
they  chose  one,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  16. 

The  Flatnints  wore  a  purple  robe  called  Ljbna,  C%e<»  Brut*  14. 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga;  hence  called  by 
Festus  duplex  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap,  called  apkx,  Lucan  u  604. 
LanigerQique  apices,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  664.    Althousrh  not  Pcntificu^ 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  O'c.  aarusp.  6.  jDom. 
9.     Other  Flaminea  were  afterwards  created,  called  Minores,  who 
might  be  plebeians^  Festtu^  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Cic.  Brut*  14.     The  emperors  also,  after  their  con- 
secration, had  each  of  them  their  Flamines^  and  likel^ise  colleges 
of  priests,  who  were  called  sodales.  Suet.  CI.  6.    Thus,  Flambv 
Casaris,  Suet*  Jul*  74.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  PhU*  ii.  43.  Dio.  x\*  iv.  6. 
The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  w^ts  an  oiSce  of  great  dignity,  (m aximje 
diguatumU  inter  xv.  fiaminta^  Festus,)  but  subjected  to  many  re«> 
strictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  horseback.  Feet*  &  rlin* 
xxxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  lAv*  v.  52*  TaciU 
Annai*  \i\.  58.  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  and  several  others 
enumerated,  QeU.  x.  15*  PhUarch.  Q.  Rom.  39.  43.  107.  108.  ficc» 
His  wife  (^aminica^)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions, 
ibid,  ii  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226.  but  she  could 
not  be  divorced,  and  if  she  died,  the  Flarnen  resigned  his  office, 
Plutarch*  Q.  Rom.  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  rites 
without  her  assistance,  ibid* 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself' in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter^  {incisis  venis,  superjusoque  altaribm  ganguinej)  Cicero  says 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Orat.  iii.  3.  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Cinna, 
A.  U.  666.  Fhr.  iii.  21.  Veil.  ii.  22.  there  was  no  FUmen  DialiSf 
for  72  years,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  Lib. 
36.  but  seems  not  consistent,  ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion were  performed  by  the  Pcntificei^  till  Augustus  made  Servius 
Maluginensis,  Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius 
Caesar  had  indeed  been  elected  (deitinatus.  Suet.  1.  creatui^  Veil,  ii; 
43.)  to  that  office  at  17  (penepuer^  ibid.)  but  not  having  been  in- 
augurated, was  soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

11.  6ALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted  by 
Numa }  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasioas  they  used  to  ge 
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through  the  city  dancing,  {a  salhi  nomina  ductmt,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
387.  exsulianies  Salii,  Virg*  Mtu  viii.  663.  a  sahando,  quod/accrt 
in  comitio  in  sacris  quotannis  soleni  et  debetUj  Varr.  iv.  I5»)  drest 
HI  an  embroidered  tvnic,  {tunicA  pictA)^  bound  with  a  brazen  belt 
and  a  4oga  prmtexta-  or  trafrea;*  having  on  their  bead  a  cap  rising 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  {aptx^  cvfjaMw,)  with 
a  sword  by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  tbc 
like  ;  and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  Ancilia^  or  shields  of  Mars,  Di^- 
nys.  ii.  70.     Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  £l  Saliua  laio 
portat  Anc'dia  colloj  i.  603«     Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  oi  the 
Salii^  (saltus  saliaris),  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth,  {saltus  F111.L0- 
vius),  Ep,  15.    They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol,  through  the  Foram 
and  other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing,  as  they  went^  sacred 
songs,  (per  urbem  ibant  canmUs  carmina  cum  tripudHs  toUmugue 
sahatu,  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36.  19.  iv.  1.  28.)  said  to  bave 
been  composed  by  Numa,  {Saliare  Jftanw  carmen)^  Horat.  Ep«  ii. 
1.  86.  Taciu  Annal.  ii.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  coukl 
hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ibid,  scarcely  by  the  priests 
themselves,  Qtdnctdian*  i.  6.  40.     Festus  calls  these  rerses  Axa- 
MENTA,  vel  Assamenta. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  SalU  was  on  the  first  of  March. 
in  commemoration  of  the  time,  when  the  sacred  shield  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa*  They  reseoK 
bled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Curetesj  from  Crete, 
•where  that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pvrrichs,  had  its  oripn; 
whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  accoixiiog  to  the  fables  of  the 
poets,  by  the  CureUsy  who,  bein^  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupi* 
ter  in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  dis- 
covered by  Saturn  his  fether,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of 
their  arms  and  cymbals,  Dionys.  ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Bhfgin.  139«  It 
was  certainly  common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  Ume  of  Homer, 
II  vi.  V.  494.  Stf^ab.  x.  467.  ^  468.  Jin. 

No  one  could  "be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  StUii^  unless  a 
native  of  the  place,  and  freebom,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  juoehtus patridai  because  chosen  from 
that  order,  is.  478.  The  Salii,  after  finishing  their  procession,  had 
a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for  them,  Suet.  Claud.  33; 
hence  Saliarks  dape$,  costly  dishes,  Herat.  Od,  i.  37.  2.  Epulari 
Sdiarem  in  modvuAy  to  feast  luxuriously,  G'c.  AiU  v.  9.  Their  chiet^ 
was  called  PRiBSUL,  (i.  e.  qui  ante  alios  salii);  who  seems  to  have 
gone  foremost  in  the  procession,  Ctc.  Divin.  i.  26.  ik  66 ;  their 
principal  musician,  Vates  ;  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Ma- 
gi ster;  Capiiolin.  in  Antonin*  ohUos.  4.  According  to  Dionysius. 
iii.  32.  Tullus  Hostilius  addea  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called 
Agonales,  "tnseSf  or  Collinu  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Ck>lline 
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hilL  Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine 
hill ;  hence  for  the  sake  of  distiaction  they  were  called  Palatini, 
Id.  iu  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a /i^)  from  a 
wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn*  viii.  343*  Hence  die  place  where  he 
was  worshipped  was  called  Lupettidy  and  his  festival  laqieretUiUf 
which  was  celebrated  in  February ;  at  which  time  the  Luptrei  ran 
up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goat*skins 
round  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  struck  those  whom  they  met;  particularly  married 
women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  polific,  Ovid. 
Fast,  iu  427.  &  445. 

There  were  three  companies  {sodalitates)  of  Lug^erd;  two  an- 
cient, called  Fabiani  and  QuiNTiLiANi,(a  Fabio  ei  Quintilio  prce- 
posiiis  stdsj  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julh,  instituted  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony;  and  therefore,  in 
that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  lAaercalia,  although  consul,  he 
went  almost  naked  into  the  farwu  Jwiumf  attended  by  his  lictors, 
and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  (nundus  candonatus 
est)f  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  34.  k  43.  from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to 
concert,  as  it  is  believed,  presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was 
sitting  there  in  a  golden  chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
golden  diadem,  which  had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  bv  the 
whole  senate  and  people,  i6td.    Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to 
put  the  crown  on  his  bead,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  Kin^, 
and  declaring  that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  Dio.  xlv.  91.  &  41.  xlvi.  5.    But  Caesar  perceiving 
the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the  crown 
to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god.  Suet.  Cas.  79.  CXc.  PhU. 
iii.  5.  V.  14.  xiii.  8.  15.  19.  Dio.  xlvi.  19.  FdL  ii.  56.  PlfUarch. 
Cms.  p.  736.  Anton,  p.  921.  Jlfpian*  B.  C.  ii.  p.  496.     It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Kino. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  279.  Liv.  i. 
d ;  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time 
of  Anastasius,  who  died,  A.  D.  &t8. 

IV.  POTITII  andPINARII,  the  piests  of  Hercules,  insdtuted 
by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg.  Mn.  viiL  270.  when  he  built  an  altar 
to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero  had  slain  Cacus,  Liv. 
i.  7.  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Her- 
cules himself,  Cic.  Dam.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  269.  being 
then  two  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.    The  Pinarii 
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happening  to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were 
eaten  up,  {extis  adesia,)  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercoles 
never  after  permitted  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid.  ^  Dionys*  i.  40.  So 
that  they  only  acted  as  assistants,  in  performing  the  sacred  rites; 
{Ei  Amus  Hereulei  custos  Pinarta  locrt,  Virg.  ibid.)  The  Po- 
Ititt,  being  taught  by  Evander,  continaed  to  preside  at  the  sacri- 
fices of  Hercules,  for  many  ages;  (Antistites  »acr%  ejus  fuemnfj 
Liv.  ibid.  Primusque  PoiUius  auctor^  Virg.  ibid.)  till  by  the  autho- 
rity or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated 
their  ministry  to  puoiic  slaves,  their  whole  race,  {genus  omne^  v. 
Gsifs,  Potitiorum)^  consisting  of  \^famUim^  became  extinct,  within 
a  year  ^  and  some  time  after  Appfus  lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says 
Livy,  against  making  innovations  in  religion,  {quod  dimovendis 
statu  sua  sacris  rtligiontrnfactre  posset^)  ix.  29. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybde  the  mother  of  the  g<^s,  so 
called  from  Gallds,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  themselves, 
Festus  ;  aslhe  priests  of  Gybdle  did,  Herodian.  Kit*  Orid*  Fast. 
iv*  361.  {genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  cultris  lapidtis  vel  SamiA  ttst&^ 
with  knives  of  stone  or  Samian  brick),  Juvenal  H.  116.  vi.  513. 
Martial,  iii.  81.  S.  PKn.  xu  49.  s.  I09.  xxxv.  12.  s«,46.  in  rmfta- 
tion  o{Atys.  'j/ist  Attisi  'idis,  v.  Attioy  -inis,  Ovid.  Past  iv.  223,  &c. 
Met.  z.  104.  Arnob.  called  also  Curet£S,  Lucret.  ii.  639.  Cort- 
BANTES,  Horat.  Od.  i.  16.  8.  their  chief  Archjqallus,  Serv.in 
Virg.  ix.  116.  P/tn.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extraction, 
Ditmi/s.  ii*  19.  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele»  with 
the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads,  heating  their 
breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  {tibia  Berecynfkim  v.  duxi)^ 
making  a  fl;reat  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals,  norai.  Od.  i.  16. 
7.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their  arms,  and  ut- 
tering dreadful  predictions,  Luean.  i.  565.  Senec.  Mtd.  904. 
During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  (viii. 
Kal.  April.)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  31.  they  washed  with  certain  solemni- 
ties the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and  all  her  sacred 
things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Ovid.  Fast.,  iv. 
337.  They  annually  went  round  the  villages,  asking  alms,  {siipem 
emendicantes),  ibid.  350.  Pont.  i.  1.  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.  which  all 
other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  9.  16.  All  the 
circumstances  relating  to  Cybifle  and  her  sacr^  rites  are  poetically 
detailed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  181. 373. 

The  riles  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  ex- 
pression, Juvenai.  ii.  1 10.     Augustin.  de  Civ»  Dei^  ii.  14. 

VIRGINES  y  ESTALES,  {Ua^Stvo,  '£fMi5f(,)  Virgins  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  lAv.  i. 
20 :  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  vestal,  ibid. 
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3.  originally  from  Trov,  Vlrg.  JEn.  \u  296.  first  instituted  at  Rome 
by  Numa,  Liv*  ibid,  four  in  number,  DionyB.  ii.  64.  &  65 :  two 
were  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Id*  Vxu  67.  or  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  Pluiareh.  in  JiumOf  which  coatinued  to  be  the  number  ever 
after,  Dionys.  ibid.  Featus  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys.  Hid* 
and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pantifex  Maximue  ;  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected 
from  among  the  people,  twenty  |irls  above  six,  ana  below  sixteen 
years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite 
in  all  priests,  Sacbroos  integer  sit,  Senec.  controv.  iv.  2.  Plw 
larch*  Q.  Rem.  73.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and 
free-born  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  whieh  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the 
Poniifex  M.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her 
parents,  as  a  captive  in  war  {manu  prehemam  aparenie  vektH  htUo 
captam  abducebat)^  addressing  her  thus,  Tb,  Amata,  capio;  that 
being,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  nHio  was 
cboseti  a  Vestal:  Hence  Capere  Virginem  Vettalimj  to  choose • 
which  word  was  also  applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialigf  to  the  Ponti- 
Jices  and  augurs,  Ge//,  i.  12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting 
lots  was  not  necessary.  The  Pantifex  M.  qiight  choose  any  one 
he  thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requi- 
site qualifications,  {cidut  ratio  haberi  potset)^  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
86  If  none  ofiered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was 
used.  Suet.  At^.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for 
the  next  ten-,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught 
the  younger  virgins,  Senec.  de  vit,  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  They 
were  all  said,  jir(Bndisre  aacria^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  ut  aaaidum  tempU 
Antistites,  v.  -/e,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest  {Veatalium  vetuatiaatmoy 
Tacit.  Aon.  xi.  32.  was  called  Maxima,  Suet  JtU.  83^  ^  mft^etwma^ 
Dio.  liv.  24.)  After  thirty  years  service  they  mieht  leave  the  tem- 
ple and  marry ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always 
reckoned  ominous,  Dianvs.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — 1.  to  keep  the  sacred  fire 
always  burning,  Hor.  i.  3.  Custodiunto  ionem  roci  fublici 
SGMPiTBRNUM,  Cic.  itgg.  ii.  8.  whcncc  MtemuBqut  Veatm  oblituBi 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  11.  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately. 
Lid.  xxviii.  31 ;  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  eo  out  was  scourged, 
{fiagria  cadebatur)  by  the  Pantifex  JUL  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.6.  Dionys. 
ii-  67.  {nuda  quidem^  aed  obacuro  loco  et  veto  medio  interjDoaito)^ 
Plutarch.  Num.  p.  67.  or  by  his  order,  Ltv.  xxviii.  11.  This  ac- 
cident was  alws^s  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering 
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extraordinary  sacrifices,  {hoMg  majoribm  proeurarit)  ibid.  Tbc 
fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  aoother  fire,  but  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  March ;  that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  12.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  l43«-*-*-2.  to  keep 
the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv.  xx\'u  27.  v.  52.  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix.  994.  or  the  Penatew  of  the 
Roman  people.  Tacit,  ^nn.  xv.  41«  Dicnys.  ii.  66.  called  by  Dig 
ta  M^;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to 
the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vestalis  Maxima  alone ;  Lucan.  tbid. 
ii  u  59B.  Herodian.  u  14,  sometimes  removed  from  the  temple  of 
Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the 
city,  Dio.  xlii.  31 ;  or  in  case  of  fire;  lib.  24*  It  was  rescued  by 
Metellus  the  Pontifex  M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  13. 
&\i.  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  Ovid.  Ft^st.  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin.  vii.  4d.  &iid 
consequently  of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  coiUr,  iv.  2 ;  for  which  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionyu  ii.  66.  and  other 
honours  conferred  on  him,  see  p.  31. And  3.  to  perform  con- 
stantly the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  Sentc.  de  prw.  5.  Their 
prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great  influence  with 
the  gods,  Cic*  Font.  17,  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  28.  In 
their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god  Fai€inm  to  guard  them 
from  envy,  Ptin.  xxviii.  4.  *.  7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple: 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (in/a/a,  stH'^a^h  Dionys.  ii. 
67.  viii.  69.)  and  ribands,  (vittw)y  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the 
Vestalis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata,  sacbrdos,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and 
simply  Vittata,  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  their  head  dres:^,  soFrtBULUK, 
Fesius,  is  described  by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When 
first  chosen  their  hair  was  cut  ofi*and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or 
lote-lrec  in  the  city,  Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praBtors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered 
their  fasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  show  them  respect,  Sm. 
contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least 
after  the  time  qf  tlie  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Senec.  contr.  i.  3. 
Plutarch  says  always,  in  Numa.  They  rode  in  a  chariot,  {carpenio^ 
V.  pilento)^  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  42.  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the 
spectacles.  Id.  iv.  I6.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  wene  net  forced  to  swear,  GelL 
X.  15.  unless  they  inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other 
but  Vesta,  Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although 
under  age  :  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or 
guardian,  as  other  women,  Gell.  ibid.     They  could  free  a  criminal 
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from  panishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Numa  ; 
and  tneir  interposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic.  Font.  17. 
Agr.  ii.  36.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  32.  Suet.  Jti.  1.  Tib.  2.  Fit.  16.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  81.  They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet, 
Aug.  31.  They  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and 
the  most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Su/et.  Jul. 
83.  At^.  102.  Tadt.  Annal.  i.  8.  ,  Dio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons,  who 
had  three  children,  Dio.  Ivi.  10. 

Whea  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to 
leave  the  Atrium  Vesta,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the  temr 
pie,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Regi  a  parea  Numa  ;  if  not  a  part 
of  it,  Ovid.  Triit.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.  where  the  virgins  lived, 
they  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried  and 
sentenced  by  the  Pontificesf  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  so- 
lemnities, in  a  place  called  the  campus  sceleratus,  near  the  For- 
ta  CoUina,  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ; 
which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Dionyt.  iii.  67.  The  commission  of  this 
crime  was  thought  to  forebode  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state, 
and  therefore  was  always  expiated  by  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
Liv.  viii.  15.  xiv.  xxii.  57.  Ixiii.  Dionys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix. 
40.  Dio.fragm.  91.  92.  Plutarch  :  Q.  Rom.  83.  J  scon,  in  Mil. 
12.  Suet.  Dorn.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  The  sus- 
pected virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
i:leared,  Valer.  Mix.  viii.  1.  5.     Liv.  xxix.  14.  Plin.  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests.  Con* 
ceming  their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  very  much  in  the 
dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magistrates. 
When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he  set  apart 
what  was  sulBSicient  for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites,  ana  for 
the  support  of  temples,  Dionys.  ii.  7.  So  Livy  informs  us,  that 
Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and  sacrifices, 
provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these  expenses,  {undt  in  eos  suntptus 
pecunicB  erogaretur,)  i.  20.  but  appointed  a  public  stipend  {stitten- 
dium  de publico  statuit)^  to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dio- 
nysius,  speaking  of  Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were 
'  negligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that 
office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a 
law  that  two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue, 
without  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  should 
be  dtosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or 
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Earish  for  life ;  being  exempted  by  age  from  military  service^  and 
y  law  from  the  trom)lesome  business  of  the  city,  ii.  21.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In  after  ages  the  priests 
,  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  Poniifices  and  ao^rs 
for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last,  however,  the  quaestors 
wanting  money  for  public  exigencies,  forced  them,  after  appealing 
in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their  arrears,  (antiomm,  per  quos^ 
nmi  dederanij  stwendium  exaclum  a^,)  Liv.  xxxiii*  42.  s.  44.     Au^ 

Sustus  increasea  both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  (commoda)  of 
le  priests ;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  •^MST*  31.  as 
\  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates ; 
Dto.  Hi*  23.  25.  liii.  15.  whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  money  (sala- 
rium)  being  ^iven  to  those  who  were  disappointed  of  a  province, 
Jd.  78.  22.  xhii.  4.  Ixzviii.  22.  Tacit.  Agrk.  42.  But  we  read  of 
no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  Sie  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts,  Suet.  Vest.  18.  Digest,  and  for  others,  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ker. 
10.  When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship 
at  Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the,  public 
money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelline  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from 
the  temples,  v.  38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  proyisioa 
was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  toose  who 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps, 
was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only 
occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above  de- 
siring any  pecuniary  gratification.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life 
of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.  which  some  apply  to  this  subject; 
although  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  priests  of  a  particular 
temple  ;  Ptrntifictt  roboravitf  sc.  AurelianuSj  i.  e.  he  endowed  the 
chief  priests  with  salaries;  decrevit  etiam  emolumenia  mird^ritf 
and  granted  certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior 
priests,  who  ,took  care  of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later 
writers  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  antistUes  or  chief 
priests,  the  ^acerdoies  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  ministri  or  mean- 
est priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auctoratos  in  tertia  jura  minisiros^ 
V.  350.  but  they  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  only  into 
two  classes,  the  PotaiAces  or  Sacerdotes^  and  the  ministri  f  as 
in  Vopiscus;  So  in  leg.  14.  Cod.  Theodos.  de  pagan,  sacrif. 
^  iemplit. 

SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

^HE  priests  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  assist  in  per- 
^  forming  sacred  rites  :  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured 
free-bom  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  Uie  boys  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  the  girls  till  they  were  married.  These  were  called 
Camilli  and  Cam/Ula^  Dionys.  ii.  24. 
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Tbose  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  £ditui  or 
JEdUumni;  Gell.  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar 
and  slew  themi  Popjb  ;  VicHmarii  and  Cti/<rant ;  to  whom  inpar- 
ticular,  the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly  applied,  Ovid. 
Fast»  i.  319.  iv.  637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg,  Gr.  iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii. 
14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Flaminea  in  sacred  rites  were  call- 
ed Flamivii  ;  and  the  |;irls,  Flaminia,  Festus.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  of  musicians,  TUncine$f  TubtcineSf  Fidicinesy  &c. 
Iav.  ax,  so. 

III.     Tke  PLACES  and^  RITES  of  SACRED  THINGS. 

nPHE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  caHed 
-"-  temples,  Templa,  (fana^  dtlvbra,  sacrarta^  adts  sacra),  and 
consecrated  by  the  augurs:  hence  called  Augusta.  A  temple 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods,  was  called  Pantheon,  Dio.  liii.  3iL 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacellum  or  Mdictda.  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship,  was 
sailed  Irtiettf,  a  grove,  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plaui.  Ampk.  v.  1.  49.  .The 

!{ods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ;  hence  £«»e 
ocis  superos  testatur  rilva^  Lucan.  ix.  523. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religiotis  worship  was  performed  without  prayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Valer.  Mix.  i.  1 .  Hence 
the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  {verba  ei  incanta- 
men/a  carmmtim),  Plin.  xxviii.  3.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  I.  34.  When  in 
doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they 
used  to  say,  Quisquis  ks,  Plaut.  Rud,  i.  4.  37.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  677. 
Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed 
to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity,  Plaut.  Mast.  iii.  1.  137.  Afu- 
lei,  de  dco  Socratis.  In  the  day-time,  the  gods  were  thought  to 
remain  for  the  most  part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth 
during  the  night,  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  PlauL  Rud*  Prol. 
8.     The  stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered, 
{capite  velato  ye\  operto)  looking  towards  the  east;  a  priest  pro- 
nounced the  words  before  them,  {verba  pr^itibat)  ^  they  frequently 
touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  turning 
themselves  round  in  a  circle,  {in  f^rum  se  convertebanl),  Li  v.  v.  21  • 
towards  the  right,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  70.  sometimes  put  their  right 
hand  to  their  mouth,  {dextram  ori  admavebitnt ;  whence  adoratio), 
and  also  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  (prqcumbebani  oris 
(^vcluti). 
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The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solomiity  to  offer  up 
vows,  (VOVERE,  voiafaeertf  suscipere^  concipere^  nuncupare,  &c,) 
They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi  r<Mtpt,  sacrifices, 
gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c.  Also  what  iras 
called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii,  9,  10.  xxxiv. 
44.  In  this  vow  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Fesim  in 
Mamertini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tab- 
lets, to  seal  them  up,  (obsignare)^  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the 
knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  mercy ;  Hence  Genua  incerare  deorum,  JuvenaK  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted, 
the  vows  were  said  vahre^  eise  rata^  &c«  but  if  not,  eadere,  esse 
irriia,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  retis  ;  and  when 
he  obtained  his  wish,  (voti  camposj)  voti  damnatus^  bound  to  make 

food  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macroh.  Sat.  i\u  2.  vel  roto, 
Irg.  Eel.  V.  80.  Hence  datnnabis  tu  quoque  votis^  i.  e.  ohKgahu 
ad  V9ta  solvenda^  shall  bind  men  to  perform  their  vows  by  granting 
what  they  prayed  for,  Virg.  ibid,  reddere  vel  solvere  vota^  to  per- 
form. Pars  prada  debita^  Liv.  d^biti  vel  meriii  honores,  meriia  io* 
na,  &c.  A  vowed  feast  {tpulum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctuh, 
PlaiU^  Rvd.  V.  3.  63.  from  pollucere  to  consecrate,  Id.  Stich.  i.  3. 
80.  hence  poUucibiliier  ccmare,  to  feast  sumptuously, /£^.  Most.  i.  1* 
23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  goas,  used  to  lie  (incubare) 
in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  responses  in  their 
sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic.  divin.  i.  43.  The  sick  in  parti- 
cular did  so  in  the  temple  of  £sculapiu8,  Phut.  Cure  i.  !•  6i.  ii. 
2.  10.  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  (^tabula  votiva)  representing 
the  circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Vtrg.  xii.  768.  /fo- 
rat.  Od.  i.  5.  Cic.  J^at.  D.  iii.  37.  So  soldiers,  when  discharged, 
used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  '  their  swords  to 
Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.4.  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work, 
the  fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  >2.  A  person 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by 
^^ggJng>  3^d  for  ^he  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  show  a  pic- 
ture of  his  misfortunes,  Juvenal  liv.  301.  Pfusdr.  iv.  21.  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  express- 
ed ^^is  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  image 
should  not  be  carried  in  procession,  with  those  of  the  other  gods, 
at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games,  Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  {gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made  to  the 
gods  for  benefits  received^  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.    It  was. 
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howeter,  beliieved  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  ttsed  to 
send  OD  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nbhbsis,  (ULTRix/dE0»ortim  im/no- 
rumy  bonorumqnt  pftjBMiATBix»  Marcellin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  Liv.  zlv.  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged 
an  alms  of  the  people,  holding  out  bis  hand  to  such  as  offered  him, 
{ccefi€an  manum  asses  pinrigeniibus  prcAens^)  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Dio. 
liv.  33. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(SUPPLICATIO  vel  st^Ucium)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples;  Liv.  iii.  63.  and  what  was  called  a  LEC- 
*TISTERNIUM,  wnen  couches  were  spread  {Ueti  vel  pulvinaria 
stcmebaniur)^  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast;  and  their  images 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence, 
Ad  ornma  puhtMMriasucrificaiumyLiiY.  x\\u  1.  supplicaiio  deer  eta 
est^  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  IQ.  This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts 
had  never  been  conferred  on  any  other  person,  without  laying 
aside  his  robe  of  peace,  (togatus^)  Dio.  37.  36.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii. 
6.  &  10.  The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  6. 
xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was.  also  decreed  in  times  of  danger,  or 
public  distress ;  when  the  women  prostrating  themselves  on  the 

?ound,  sometimes  swept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7. 
he  Lectisiernium  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence, 
A.  U,  356.  Liv.  V,  13. 

It  was  requisite  that'  those  who  offered  sacrifices  should  t:ome 
chaste  and  pure ;  that  they  should  bathe  themselves ;  be  dressed 
in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  which 
was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped. 
Sometimes  also  they  put  on  the  garb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always 
made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  {hosticB  vel  vie- 
iimcRy  Ovid.  Fdfst.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  (e/e- 
cora  et  inUgrte  vel  intaciay  never  yoked  in  the  plough),  ihid.  i.  83. 
and  therefore  they  were  chosen^rom  a  flock  or  herd,  approved  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk,  Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they 
were  called  egregvz^  eximia^  hcta.  They  were  adorned  with  fil- 
lets and  ribbands,  {infulis  et  vitiis,)  Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns ;  ~  and 
their  horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  PopcB,  with  their  clothes 
tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  {qui  succincii  erani  ei  ad  dia 
nudh  Suet.  Calig.  32.)  the  animal  was  led  by  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
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omeD*  '  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  looiSe  before 
the  altar ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Gc.  divin.  i.  45.  ^See  p.  ITT. 
a  salted  cake,  mola  talsa^  velfruges  sabcs,  Virg.  £n.  ii.  139.  Far 
et  mica  salisj  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e.  Far  tostum^  comniinuiuni^  el  sal^ 
tnitttan^  bran  or  meal  mited  with  salt),  was  sprinkled  (tittpergeta- 
tur)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frankincense  and  wine  po«red 
between  its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself 
and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  him,  which  was 
called  LIBATIO,  Serv>  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  57.  &c.  and  thus  the  vic- 
tim was  said  estt  macta,  L  e.  magis  aucia :  Hence  immolare  et  mac- 
tore,  to  sacrifice ;  for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad 
omen,  as,,  eadere^  jugviart^  iic.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest 
hairs  between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which  was 
^called  LiBAMiNA  prima,  Virg.  Mn.  vi*  946« 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  culirarius^  with  an  axe  or  a  xsoSl^ 
{mall€o\  Suet.  Calig.  32.  by  the  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  ask- 
ed thus,  AooifE  ?  Ovid.  Fast,  u  323*  and  the  priest  answered.  Hoc 
AGE ;  SueU  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was  stabbed  (juguiabatur)  with 
knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  {exceptiu)  m  goblets,  iras 
poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Some* 
times  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called  Holocaustum,  {ex  «v>(  Xoha,  et 
moM  tiro),  Virg.  vi.  25.  but  usually  onlv  a  part ;  and  what  remain- 
ed was  divided  between  the  priest  and  the  person  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  {qui  sacra  v.  sacrijicium  facibbat,  v.  sacris  opbrabatur, 
Virg.  O.  I.  393.  Tacit.  .4nnal.  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up 
the  animal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said  pro$ecare 
exia^  Liv.  v.  21.  Plant.  Pcen.  ii.  1.  8.  and  the  entrails  thusdivided 
were  called  Frosicije  or  Prosecta,  Ovid.  FasU  vi.  163. 
These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks; 
whence  Dionysius  concludes  the  Romany  were  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion, vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  {txia  consulcbant),  Virg* 
iv.  64.  And  it  the  signs  were  favourable  {si  exla  bona  eeeenf), 
they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to 
have  pacified  the  gods,^  {diis  litdsse)  ;  if  not,  {si  txta  non  bona  vel 
prava  et  tristia  esstnt\  another  victim  was  offered  up,  {sacrifidum 
instaurabatur^  vel  victima  succedama  mactabatur),  and  sometimes 
several,  Cic.  de  divin.  ii.  36.  38.  Suel.  Cass.  8K  lAo.  xxv.  16.  <Serv. 
in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  give 
the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termea  CAPUT  EX- 
TORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed pars  FAiuLi aris,  and j^are  hostilis  vel  inimici.  From  the  former, 
they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves;  and  from. 
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the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  ao  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts 
had  what  was  called  CAPUT,  Im.  viii.  9.  Ctc.  divia.  iu  12.  Lvh 
can.  u  621.  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distin- 
guished by  the  nameof  ^bres  ;  thus,  In  iak&1ibr&^  Suet«  Aug*  95. 
Ecce  videt  capitifibrarum  incretctre  mokm  Jitterius  capitis,  Lucan« 
i.  627.  En  capita  paribus  bina  consurgunt  torts ^  Senec.  (Edip.  356« 
Caput  jecinori^  duplex ,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the*  fissure  pr  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -ta 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls  jlvctuu  injcicinort,  xxvii.  26. 
s.  28.  A  liver  without  this  protuberance,  (ucur  me  capite),  or 
cut  off,  (capiU  jednoris  c<Bsum)f  was  reckoned  a  verj^  bad  omen  ; 
{nihil  tristius)^  Cic.  divin.  i.  52*  ii.  13.  &  16.  Ltv.  viii.  9.  or  when 
the  heart  of  the  victim  could  not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was 
known,  that  an  animal  could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  divin. 
ii.  16.  yet  it  was  believe<j  sometimes  to  be  wanting;  as  happened 
to  Caesar,  a  little  before  his  death,  while  be  was  sacrificing,  on  that 
day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  bis  golden  chair  and  purple 
robe,  ibid.  i.  52.  FaUr.  Max.  i.  6.  13.  whereupon  the  H.iru$f>ex 
Spurinna  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet. 
JuL  Bt.  The  principal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,  (Jissum 
jeeoris  familiare  et  vitale),  was  likewise  particularly  attended  to^ 
Cic.  If  at.  D.  iii.  6.  Dietn.  L  10.  ii.  13.  14*  as  also  iis  fibres  or 
parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid.  ^  Virg.  Q.  i.  484.  Mn.  iv.  6. 
^.   176. 

After  the  Hurmpices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  the  parts,  which 
fell  to  the  gods,  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frankincense, 
and  burnt  (adolebantur  vel  cremabaniur)  on  the  idtar.  The  entrails 
were  said,  Diisdari,  reddi,  etporrici^  {quasi  porrigi,  yelporrojad)^ 
when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars,  {cum  aris  veiflammis  tmpo* 
nerentur),  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Dii  Marinif  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence, 
if  any  thing  unluckily  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what 
he  had  resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  saicl  to  happen  inter  cmsa 
(sc.  exta)  et  porrecta,  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and 
burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolu- 
tioD  and  executing  it,  Cic.  Att.  y.  18.* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest,  having  washed  his 
hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  asain  made  a  libation,  and  then 
the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  Ilicst,  or  ire 
licet. 

•  The  Movorby  tiiptogons  to  thif  io  EogUahs  ii  esprMMd  thiu :  UimuiihecupwU 

40 
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After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  {EjnJcB  iacrijicalei)^  whicfi^ 
in  public  sacrifices,  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  Septemvir^ 
Epulones.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  ofiered  tbem, 
feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends;  sacrct 
ttUere  tuam  (partem)  :  pars  t»t  data  cetera  wiensisy  Ov.  Met.  12.  1 54* 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribu- 
tion of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  Viscs&a- 
Tio,  Liv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xli.  28.  Cic.  Off.  ii.  16.  Suet.  C&*. 
38.  f'or  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  whatever  is 
under  the  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between  tlie  bones  and  the 
skiif,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  \.  21 1.  iii.  622.  vi.  253.  Suet.  VittlL  \3. 

The  sacrifices  ofiered  to  the  celestial  gods,  difiered  from  those 
ofiered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  cbioBy 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,*  Jtcoenal.  xii.  13.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  146. 
in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  8.  41.  their  neck  was 
bent  upwards,  (sursum  rejlectebatur)^  the  knife  was  applied  from 
above,  (imponebatur)^  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or 
caught  in  cups :  The  victims  offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were 
black  ;  they  were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  (pro/iiR)i 
the  knife  was  applied  from  below,  (supponebatur)^  and  the  blood 
was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  out 
of  the  cup,  (fundendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven  :  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  in* 
fernal  gods  wfere  clothed  in  black  ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  ivilh 
water,  made  libations  by  turning  the  hand,  (i^rveROENOo,  rta  vt 
manu  in  sinist ram  partem  versA  patera  converter*  tur)^  and  threw  the 
cup  into  the  fire ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  wE/i.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their 
palms  turned  downwards,  and  btrikiiig  the  ground  with  \he\r  feet, 
Cfc.  Vitfc.  Q.  ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds  ;  some  were  stated  (statu  et  so» 
lemnia),  others  occasional,  (fortuita  et  ex  accidenti  nata)^  as,  those 
called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens,  {ad  portenta  Ycl  prodigia 
procuraridoy  expianda  ft  avertenda  vel  averruncanda).  making  atone- 
ment for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  piaculJIria,  ad  crimen  expianJum), 
and  the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans. — By  an 
ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  D^on^sius  calls,  poftot  n^doouHf  ,Lex 


*  It  appears,  from  Mrs.  Piozsi's  trav«ls,  that  the  cattle  and  even  birds  on  tbie  rirerare 
itill  wkut.   Ctitumnus  is  a  river  iu  thnbria. 
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predittoniSf  ii.  10.  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  treachery  or 
sedition,  were  devoted  to  Piuto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and  there- 
fore any  one  might  slay  them  with  impunity.  In  after  times,  a  con- 
sul, dictator,  or  praetor,  might  devote  not  only  himself,,  but  any  one 
of  the  legion,  (ex  tegione  Romana,  called  Scriptn^  because  perhaps 
the  soldiers  not  included  in  the  legion,  the  Vdiiet,  SvAiiariiy  Tur 
mtJiuarU,  &c.  were  exce|)ted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  vic- 
tim, (piaculumf  u  e.  tn /?uicu/um,  hostiam  cadtre)^  Liv.  viii.  10.*  In 
the  first  a^es  of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
ofiered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  iras  not  till  the  year  of 
the  city  657.  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ; 
ne  homo  vmmolareturj  PI  in.  xxx.  i.  9.  3.  Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are 
under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishing  so 
horrid  a  practice,  {qui  sustukre  monstra^  in  qvihxa  hominem  occiderc 
religio  sissimum  eraty  mandi  vero  ttiam  salubernmum.)  Ibid.  We 
read  however  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with  the  usual 
solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  Pantifices  and  Flamen  of 
Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  708.  Dio,  xliii.  24* 
Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by 
Pliny  respected  only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  al- 
luded iOy  Horat.  Epod.  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  An- 
tonius  to  a  surrenaer  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and  equites^ 
who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  a^the  altar 
of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dio.  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  300,  Aug-  15.  To  this  savage  action 
Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1.  In  like  manner,  Sex.  rompeius 
threw  into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  mon  alive,  as  victims  to 
Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  48.  Bovs  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death, 
even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Ctc. 
Vat.  14.  Horat.  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  ALtARS, 
an  altar :  Altaria  (ab  altitudine)  tantum  diis  $uperis  consecrahan^ 
tur  ;  ARiE  et  dits  superis  et  inferis,  Serv.  in  Virg:  Eel.  v.  66.  Mn.^ 
ii.  515.  In  the  phrase.  Pro  ari$  et/ocisy  ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in 
the  impluoivm  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Penates  were  wor- 
shipped ;  and  focus,  for  the  hearth  in  the  atrktmoT  hall,  where  the 
hares  were  worshipped,  Cic.  Dam.  40.  41.  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  PkiL 
ii.  30.  Satliist.  Cat.  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  the  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.  105^. 
universally  revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 


*  The  Christian  religion,  wheraseever  dissemlniited,  has  hroaght  the  practice  ofhti- 
mta  nerifices  into  aUer  detestation.  The  one  flaerifice  upon  the  Crtm  has  aboJiplied 
the  lite  in  all  its  foriii9»  and  that  forever. 
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Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  ver- 
BCNA,  t.  e.  berba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  120.  Ed.  Titi.  65^ 
Donat.  Ten  iv.  4.  5.  HoraL  Od.  iv.  II.  7.  adorned  with  flowers, 
Ovid.  Trist.  in.  13.  15.  Stat.  Theb.  8.  298.  Sil.  16.  309.  and 
bound  with  woollen  fillets.  Prop.  iv.  6.  6.  Virg.  Xn.  iv.  459. 
therefore  called  nexa  torques^  u  e.  caronaj  Id.  G.  iv.  S76« 

*  Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Jtsylum  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  J^ep.  Paw.  4.  Ck.  IfaU  D.  iii. 
10.  Q.  Rose.  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2. 43.  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kings, 
i.  50.  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  TerwU. 
Heaut.  V.  2.  23.  Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Most.  v.  i.  45.  to  insolvent 
debtors  and  criminals,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned 
impious  to  touch  them,  Ctc.  7Wc.  i.  36.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  349.  ii.  5\3. 
550.  and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cie.  Dom.  41.  but 
sometimes  they   put  fire  and  cumbustible  materials  around  die 
place,  that  the  persons  might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by 
men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan),  Plant.  Most.  v.  i.  65.  or  shut  up 
the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  {tectum  sunt  demoUti),  that  he  isiigbt 
perish  under  the  open  air,  J^Tep.  Pans.  5.  p.  63.  hence  tsra  is  put 
for  refugiumf  Ovia.  Trist.  iv.  5.  2. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Csesar  in  the  ybrun,  oa 
the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who 
fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  thence  to  punishinent; 


•  Not  ooly  altars  and  templesi  bat  tombs,  stataes,  and  otber  monumeots  o(  coa- 
fiderable  personages,  were  Atyla  in  ancient  times.  Thus  the  temple  of  Duma  at  Epbe- 
sus  was  as  a  refap  for  detHore,  and  the  tomb  of  Theteut  for  slaTes.  Tbe  eltks^ 
rcfof^,  the  temple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  were  Asyla  among  the  Jem. 

The  cities  of  Thcbet  and  Jithenif  as  well  as  Rome^  were  originally  peopled  by  being 
declared  Asyla. 

I^ons  and  Fienne  among  the  ancient  Omtls  were  places  of  refogcaad  lOiiie  dtiat 
in  Germany  are  said  still  to  preserve  the  ancient  right  of  Jiamlum,  Hence  tba  medals 
of  several  ancient  cities,  particularly  in  Syria^  had  the  inscnption  Astaoi,  to  which  ii 
added  iFPAi ;  which,  according  to  Spanheim,  referred  to  their  temples,  aind  the  gods 
revered  in  them. 

In  London,  the  Verge  of  the  Court,  which  formerly  eitended  twelve  miles»  tod 
Holifrood'houte  in  Edinburgh,  are  considered  as  places  of  eiemption  from  arrest  for 
debt  in  certain  cases  to  this  day. 

I'he  Empefr>rs  Howorids  and  Thkodosivs,  having  made  ehwthet  Jlejfta,  the  bnl»<f| 
and  mooks  laid  hold  of  a  certain  tract  or  territory,  without  which  they  fiied  tse 
bounds  of  the  secular  jurisdiction.  Convents  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  becsme 
neit  nkin  to  fortresses;  where  the  most  atrocious  villains  were  in  safety,  and  bn^cd 
the  power  of  the  MagistrRte. 

These  privileges  were  at  length  eitended  to  bishops*  houses,  whence  the  crimini^ 
could  not  be  removed,  without  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remisiioD<)' 
the  crime. 

The  sanctuaries  were  at  lengt-h  stript  of  their  immnnities,  because  they  only  serrsa 
m  an  ancouragement  to  guilt,  and  aft  now  every  where  almost  entirely  abolished. 

SuEntycLBrit.mmek9Uni£,M'Km»^ 
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a  thing  wbicb^  sayt  Dio,  had  been  granted  to  no  one  beforp,  not 
even  to  a  divinity ;  except  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  remained 
onlj-  in  name,  being  so  blocked  up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it« 
Dio.  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed 
inviolable ;  the  son  of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although 
he  fled  to  it,  Siut.  Aug.  \li 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices; 
as  aeerra  vel  t&tiWftfi/iim,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ;  timfMvm 
vel  iimpuoium^  guttum^  capiSf  -fdhy  patera^  cups  used  in  libations, 
olla^  pots;  trip6dei^  tripods;  stcurti  vel  btpetinHy  axes;  ciUtri 
vel  geceipiUBi  knives,  &c.  ^t  these  will  be  better  understood  by 
representation  than  description. 


The  ROMAlf  YEAR. 


ROMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  nvonths  \ 
the  first  of  which  was  called  Marina,  March,  from  Mars  his 
supposed  father;  Otid.  Fast,  iiu  15- Sc  96.. the  second  Aprilis^ 
eltner  from  the  Greek  name  of  Yentis,  (Af^^fc^),  Ovid.  jPittl.  i. 
30*  Horat.  Od.  iv.  IK  or  because  then  tre^s  and  flowers  opett 
{it  aperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutarch,  in  Numa^  Ovid.  Fast,  iv*  §7.  the 
third,  MaiuSf  May,  from  JIfata,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  or  in  honour 
of  the  old,  {majorum)^  Ovid.  Ihst.  v.  427  ;  and  the  fourth,  Jimtuf, 
June,  from  the  goddess  Juno,  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  (juniorum). 
The  rest  were  named  from  tlkeir  number,  Qmnttlis.  Sextilis,  Septem^ 
beTj  October^  Nottmber,  December ,  ibid.  i.  41*  'QuitUitls  wasafc 
tetinrards  called  Julius,  fi^m  Julius  Caesar,  and  SewtUis  AugustuSf 
from  Augustus  .Caesar ;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made  consul, 
and  bad  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suet.  31.  Dio.  Iv.  6 :  in 
particular,  he  had  become  master  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  U. 
724,  and  fifteen  years  after  {lustro  tertio)  on  the  same  day,  probably 
the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished  the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of  Tibe- 
rius, Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  34.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to 
particular  months,  but  these  were  forgotten  after  their  death,  Suet* 
Dofnit.  13.  Pita.  Pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  JanuariuSj  irom  Janus ;  and 
Februarius,  because  then  the  people  Were  purifie<J  ifebruabatuff  i* 
e.  purgabatur  vel  htitr^Aalur),  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  {Februalia) 
from  ue  sins  of  the  whole  year  ;  for  this  anciently  was  the  last 
month  in  the  year,  Cic  de  iegg.  ii.  3L  Oftid.  Fm.  ii.  4^.  TibvU. 
iii*  U  2. 
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Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into  ttrelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  364 
days;  he  added  one  day  more,  Pltn,  xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  nuDiber 
odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.     But  as  10  days,  5 
hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48  minutes,  67  seconds,)  were  wanting 
to  make  the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he 
appointed,  that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called 
Mentii  Intercaiaris^  or  Mercedonius,  should  be  inserted  between  the 
93d  and  24th  day  of  February,  Liv,  i.  1 9.   The  intercalating  of  this 
month  was  left  to  the  discretion  {arbitrio)  of  ihe  Poniifices;  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  lr>ii|rer 
or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends; 
for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  mi^ht  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office, 
or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  legg.  iu  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6.  Atf.  v. 
9.  13.  vi.  1.  Sutt.  Cas.  40.  Dio.  xl.  6"2.  Censorin.  20.  Macroh.  Sol.  i. 
13.  In  consequence  of  this  license,  the  months  were  transposed  from 
their  stated  seasons;  the  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn, 
and  the  autumnal  into  summer,  Cic.  Ait  x.  17. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  rpsolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of 
the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707.  adjusted  the 
year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  month 
the  number  of  days  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  mailers 
proceed  regularly,  from  ilie  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted 
in  the  curent  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which 
fell  into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  la>t  year  of  con/Wton, 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days.  Suet.  Cos.  40.  Pltn.  ^viii. 
25.  Macrgb.  Sat.  i.  14.  Cetuorin.  de  die  Nat.  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Soiighut^  a  ce- 
lebrated astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cse^ar  had  brought  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed  from  his 
arrangement  by  Flavins  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  the  days  by 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides;  which  was  published  and  authorized  by 
the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  jn  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  old  and  nezo  ttyle ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1^82;  who  observing  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  Si^, 
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had  been  on  the  21st  March,  then  happened  on  the  lOlh,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  astronomers,  caused  len  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown 
out  of  the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15tb  of  October :  an^^ 
to  make  the  civil  year  for  ibe  future  lo  agree  with  the  real  one,  or 
%vfth  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  was 
then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  nearly,  or- 
dained, that  every  lOOih  year  should  not  be  leap  year  ;  excepting 
the  4O0ih  ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount,  to  a  day  in 
7000  years,  or,  according  to  a  more  accurate  computation  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  to  a  oay  in  5i00  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  1752» 
when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and  14ih  September, 
so  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days  ;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  same  year  also,  another  alteration  was  made 
in  England,  that  the  legal  year,  whicti  before  had  begun  the  35th 
March,  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took 
place  1st  January,  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts,  by  KdUnis^ 
Nones,  and  Ida.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDS  vel  Ca^ 
Itnda^  {a  catando  vel  vocando),  from  a  priest  calling  out  to  th^  peo* 
pie  that  it  was  new  moon ;  the  5th  day,  NON^,  the  nones  ^  the 
13th,  IDUS,  the  ides,  from  the  obsolete  verb  tduare^  to  divide; 
because  ihc  ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nones  were  so  call- 
ed, because  counting  inclusively,  they  were  nine  days  from  the 
ides» 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the  7th,  and 
Ihe  ides  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  iotercalary  month  was 
called  Calbnda  Intercalares,  Cic.  Quint*  25.  of  the  former  of 
those  inserted  by  Ca?sar«  Kal.  intercalares  priores,  Ctc.  Fatn*, 
y'u  14. — Intra  septitnas  Catendas,  in  7  months,  Martial,  i.  100.  6. 
Sextos  kalenda^  u  e.  KalendcR  sexti  mensis^  the  first  day  of  June, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  obser- 
ving the  manner 'of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ;  who 
divided  the  year  into  12  months,  each  consistiog  ot  30  days,  and 
added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth 
year  6  days,  HerodoU  ii.  4.  These  supernumerary  days  Cssar 
disposed  of  among  those  months  which  now  consist  of  31  days, 
and  also  the  two  days  which  he  took  from  February ;  havfng  ad- 
justed the  year  so  exactly  to  the  course  of  the  sun^  says  Dio,  that 
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the  insertion  of  one  intercalary  day  in  1461  yesirs,  would  make  up 
the  difference,  Dio.  xliii.  26.  which,  hoyirever,  was  found  to  be  ten 
days  less  than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Ec^yptiaa 
4nd  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September,  and 
the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we  do, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to  Rome  every 
ninth  day,  (see  p.  94«)  whence  these  days  were  called  Nundinjc, 
quasi  Novendina,  having  seven  interniediate  daj^s  for  working, 
iliicrob.  i.  16.  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote 
this  space  of  time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation 
and  passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Teinum  nuvtdinum.  or  Teii^cit- 
piNUM,  Ltv.  iii.  35.  Cic.  Dom.  16.  17.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fan.  xvu  12; 
but  this  might  include  from  17  to  30  days,  accordin|;  to  the  time 
when  the  table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  {tabula 
promulgationi9\  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The 
classics  never  put  nund^num  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under 
the  late  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the 
consuls  remained  in  office,  wh'ch  then  probably  was  two  months, 
Lamprid*  in  Alex.  Sever.  28  &  43.  so  that  sometimes  there  were 
12  consuls  in  one  year ;  hence  nundintm  is  also  put  for  the  two  con- 
suls themselves,  (co//^^ium  c(m$^t^m\  Yopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  {hebdomadtt^  y.  -ib  vel 
ieptimkna!)^  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio>  who  flour- 
ished under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  bis 
time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevail- 
ed, xxxvii.  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  pla- 
nets, as  they  still  are ;  Diet  SoliSj  Sunday ;  Luna^  Bfondaj;  Mar^ 
fif,  Tuesday;  Mercuriif  Wednesday;  Jovisf  Thursday;  Fhuris, 
Friday ;  Satumi^  Saturday ;  ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  Pecember  Pridie 
Kalendasy  sc.  ante^  or  Pridie  KaUndanun  Janmrn^  maiked  shortly, 
Prid.  Kttl.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th  December,  Ttr- 
'  Ho  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  die  ante^  or  ante  die  teriitm  Kal.  Jan*  and  so 
through  the  whole  year :  Thus, 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Kaunds,  Nonxs,  and  Idbs. 

?l 

Apr.  June, 

Jan.  Aug. 

March,May, 

l£. 

February. 

Sept.  Nov. 

December. 

July,  Oct. 

1 

Kaieodae. 

Kalends. 

Kalends. 

Kalends.  . 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

« 

III. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.,  Non. 

IV. 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

Nonae. 

Nonae. 

III. 

Nons. 

e 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  Non. 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

VII. 

Nonae. 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

VI. 

VIII. 

VI. 

9 

V. 

V. 

VII. 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

11 

III. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idus. 

Idus. 

III. 

Idus. 

14 

XVIII, 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

XVI. 

15 

XVII. 

XVill. 

Idus. 

XV. 

16 

XVI.      . 

XVil. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVL 

XIII. 

18 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XII. 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

20 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

21 

XI. 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XI. 

XI.- 

VIII. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VII. 

21 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VL 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

VII. 

IV. 

27 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

III. 

38 

IV. 

V.      " 

V. 

Prid.  Eal. 

29 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 

30 

Prid.  Gal. 

III. 

III. 

^ 

31 

Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 

Prid.  Kal. 

Mens.  seq. 

Mew.  seq. 

41 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  &ys, 
^faich  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  2'4th  and  25th  days  of 
that  month  were  marked ^jexto  Kalenda$  Martii  or  Manias^  and 
hence  this  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, except  Jlprilis^  which' is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

Th^  Greeks  had  nb  kalends  ih  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  called 
the  first  day  of  the  month  vttfupnA^  or  new  moon ;  hence  ad  Grmcas 
Kalendas  solvere^  fbr  nuaquam^  Suet.  Aug.  B7. 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  cvoil  or  naJtvral. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  From  mid-highi  to  mid-night 
The  parts  of  which  w^rc,  1.  J^dia  nox  ;  2.  JMedift  noctis  indinaiiOf 
vel  de  media  node  ;  3.  GaUitinitimy  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing, 
the  tithe  when  th^  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4.  ConHciniumj  when  they 
give  ov^r  crowibg;  5.  Dilucylum^  the  daWn  ;  6.  Mdne^  the  morn- 
ing ;  i.  Atitetneridianum  tempuSf  the  foi*eilobn  t  8.  Meridies^  noon 
or  mid-day  ;  9.  Tempta  ponieridianunij  vel  meridiei  iHc/tno/to,  af- 
ternoon ;  10.  Solis  occasiu,  sun^set ;  1 1.  Vespera,  the  evening ;  13. 
Crepusculum^  the  twilight,  {duKtan  iempus^  noctis  an  diet  sit :  Idea 
dubia  res  creperae  dictos^  Varh  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  faXf  when 
candles  were  lighted,  called  d}s6 prima  leAebrcs^  Liv.  Prima  lumina, 
Horat. — 14.  ConcHbia  noXf  vel  conctiAmi»,  bed-time,.  Lit.  xxv.  5.- 
— 15.  Inlempesta  noXy  or  sitentium  noctii,  far  on  ih  tne  night;  16. 
Indinatio  admediam  noctem^  Censorin.  de  die  nat.  c.  ^4« 

The  natural  ddy  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  thte  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  intb  twelve  hours,  wbich 
were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons  :  Henc^  hm  hiber- 
na  for  brevissirAa^  Plaut.  Pseud*  v.  2.  1 K 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (vigiliaprima^  iectrnda, 
tic.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  likenH^e  of  a  dif- 
ferent length  at  di^erent  tih^eS  of  the  y^ar :  Thus,  hora  sextanbctist 
mid-night ;  Septima^  one  o'clock  in  the  tnorning ;  Octavo^  twO)  &c. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  , 

Before  the  use  oif  dials  (horologiasolariavel  scialerica)  was  known 
at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does 
that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  ']f  ables.  Xtey  only  mention  sun- 
rising  and  sun-$etting,  before  and  c^ter  mid  day^  Censorin.  23.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  mid'day  was  not  added  till  some  yeart  after,  vii. 
60.  an  accehsus  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time, 
(accehso  cohsulum  id  pronuiidante)^  wnen  he,  saw  the  s\m  firon^  the 
senatp-house,  between  the  Rostra .^nA  the  place  tilled  G)EticcosTA- 
sis,  Plin*  ibid,  whefe  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign 
countries  used  to  stand,  Vdrr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  CSc.  ad  jQ.  Tr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximines  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 
dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Plin.  iu  76» 
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the  tint  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  A.  TJ.  447.  and  the  next  near  the  Rosira  by  H.  Valerius 
Mesftla  the  Consul,  who  broagfax  it  from  Catina  in  Sicily,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U,  481.  Plin.  vii.  60.  Gtll  ex  Plaut.  iii.  3. — 
Hence;  ai  solarium  versarij  for  m/oro,  Cic.  Quint.  18. — Scipio 
Na^ica  first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  cltpgydra^  which 
served  by  niebt  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid.  (See  p.  341.) 
The  use  of  docb»  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.* 

DIVISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

T^  AYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to^  religious. 
•*T  purposes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business, 
(dia  PROFESTI).  There  were  some  partly  the  one,  and  partly 
the  other,  (dies  INTERSlCI,  i.  e.  ex  parte /es^»,  et  ex  parte .j»ro/'i^- 
^i),  half  holidays* 

On  the  Dies  Festi  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  ^me^ 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business.— 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business  were  call- 
ed FERIiE,  holidays^  Cic.  legg.  it.  8.  Divin.  45.  and  were  either 
public  OT  private. 

Public  Feria  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  ^STATJE),  or  an- 
nually fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests,  (CON- 
CEPTI  V£),  or  occa^ondiUy  aopointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the 
pmtor,  or  PotUifex  Maximi/Ls^  (Imperativjs), 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  4be  following  c 

1.  In  Jaimary^  AG  ON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9tb,  (v. 
Id.)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  318.  kc.  and  also  on  the  30th  May:  CAR- 
MENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on 
the  1 1th  (11.  Id.)  :  Ovid.  ibid.  461.  But  this  was  an  half  holi- 
day, (mterdsus) :  for  after  mid^lay  it  was  diss  prof estus,  a  common 

*  The  inveoUon  of  clocks  yrlth  wheeU  is  attributed  to  Fae^Utu,  Archdeaooo  of 
Verooa,  who  lived  ui  the  time  ofLoiharius,  sop  of  Louit  U  Debotmair,  on  the  credit  of 
an  epitaph  quoted  by  VHietU  aod  borrowed  by  bim  from  PenTinini.  They  were  ai 
first  called  noctwtm  dimtf  to  distingniah  them  from  iun  iiaUy  which  shewed  the  hoars 
by  the  sun's  shadow.  Others  ascribe  the  iovcDUoo  to  BotUuuSf  about  the  year  610.— 
Some  rank  Jrehmedu's  sphere,  menUoned  by  CUnuUan,  and  Uiat  of  Pontbmut,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  among  the  machmes  of  thiTkind  ;  because  ^t^  had  their  iqotion 
from  some  bidden  wei^ts  or  spriogSy  with  wheels,  or  poUies,  or  some  such  clock- 
work principle.  Sacb  •»  i^  bow  in  use  were  either  first  invented,  or  at  least  retriev- 
.ed  in  Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  16(h  century.  The  honour  of  the  invention  of 
pendulum-clocks  is  disputed  by  Huygau  and  GahUo. 

It  is  certain  howeveri  that  toe  inventioo  never  flourishefl  nntfl  It  came  info  Btqf'- 
§en^$  hands. 

The  invention  of  spring  or  pocket  witches  is  contended  (or  hy'fftMtent  and  Dr. 
Booke  ;  the  time  of  this  invention  was  about  the  year  1666,  and  Jfe^ibs's  fiaim  appears 
aow  to  be  atmoit undisputed.— ^ee  fincyclop.  Brit. 
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work  da^.  On  the  1 3th  (Idibus)  a  wether  {vervex  Tel  oois  semmu^f 
0ris)  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Otid*  Fast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the 
name  of  Augustus  was  conferred  on  CsesarOctavianus,  ihid^  590^ 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  people  used  to  wish  one  aiU>ther 
health  and  prosperity,  (omnia  fawta^)  Plin*  28. 2«  s.  5*  and  \o  send 
presents  to  their  friends.  fSee  p.  68.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates 
entered  on  their  office,  ana  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  aay 
work  they  had  to  perfomii  {opera  auspiciabaniur)^  Seaec»  £p.  83. 
Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th 
(Id^nu) ;  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean  Pan,  on  the  15th,  (xv.  Kal. 
Mart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17th;  FERALIA» 
(quod  turn  eptdas  ad  semdchra  amicorum  ferebant,  vtipecudes  ferie- 
bant,  Festw)^  to  the  Dii  Manet ,  on  the  21st,  (Ovid  says  the  17£li), 
and  sometimes  continued  for  several  days ;  after  which  friends  and 
relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (charistia)  for  settling  dif- 
ferences and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Ko- 
hr.  Max.  ii.  1.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Ter- 
minus; REGIFUGIUM  vel  regis  fuga^  in  conunemoratioo  of  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquin,  on  the  2  Uh ;  EQUIRIA,  horse  races  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for 
various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memoir  of  the  war  terminated  be- 
tween  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170 :  on  the  first 
day,  when  presents  used  to  he  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives, 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  TibulL  in.  1.  Su6i.  Veap.  19.  Fsstwn  AN- 
CILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three  following,  whea  the 
thieldsof  Mars  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  Sdlm,  whe 
used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts ;  whence  &/f- 
ares  dapes  vel  ccma,  for  lauta,  opiparcB,  opulentaj  Herat.  Od.  i.  37. 
S.  LIBERALIA,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kal.  Apr.)  whea 
young  men  used  to  put  on  the  Toga  virilism  or  manly  gown; 
QUINQUATRUS,  ^mjun  vel  Quinquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810. 
Cell.  ii.  2 1 .  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  1 9th,  at  first  only  for  one 
day,  but  afterwards  for  five ;  whence  they  got  their  name.  At 
this  time,  boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  called  Jlfm^r- 
valia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the  23d  March, 
(x.  kal.  JlprU.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites  were  purified  (/tit- 
trabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lanvb.;  hence  it  was  called  Tubims- 
TEiuM,  vel  -lA,  Ovid.  Fa/si.  ill  849.  v.  725.  HILARI A,  in  honour 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalenses^  to  the  great  mother 
of  the  godf,  on  the  4ih  or  5ih  ;  CEREALIA,  or  Ludi  Cereales^  to 
Ceres,  on  the  9th;  Q^RDICIDIA,  on  the  15th,  when  pre^ant 
cows  weare  sacrificed)  (fordas  boves,  i.  e.  gravidtB,  gucs  m  ventre 
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fefunt)^  Owrf.  Fast.  iv.  5.  622.  PALILIA  vel  Parilia,  to  PdeSf 
the  21  sL  (See  p.  17.)  On  this  day  Caesar  appointed  Circensian^ 
games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever  after ;  because  the  news  of 
his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda 
in  Spain,  had  reached  Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio. 
xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA,  to  Robigust  that  he  would  preserve  the 
com  from  mildew,  (arub^ne)^  on  the  25th;  FLORALIA,  to  JF7a- 
ra  or  Chioris^  {tU  omnia,  bene  deflorescerent,  shed  their  blossoms, 
Plin.  xviii,  29.)  beeun  on  thp28tb,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  attended  with  great  indecency,  Lactant.  u  20.  10.  ScholiasU 
in  Juvenal,  vi.  249.  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked  by 
the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ep.  97.  Martial,  u  3.  &  praf.  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only,  {ciaa 
omne  masculum  cxpdlebatur)^  Juvenal,  vi.  339.  in  the  house  of  the 
consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people^  Dio.  itxxvii.  35* 
&  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  (constUuta)^  and  a 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  Lares^  called  Prastitesj  {quod  omnia  tuta 
prasiant),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.  on  the  2d.  COMPlTALlA,  to  the 
Lareg  in  the  public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ;  but  thii 
cruel  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  T. 
On  the  9th,  LEMURIA,  to  the  Lemures^  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in 
the  dark,  which  were  belioved  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
friends,  (manet  patemi).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  fop 
three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately  for  six  days,  Ovid» 
Fast.  v.  429 :  on  the  1 3ih,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men 
made  of  rushes,  (simulacra  scirpea  virorum),  called  Argei^  were 
thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended 
by  the  mae;istrate8  and  priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men, 

^hichusea  anciently  to  be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the 
Tiber,  JPcjf/tis  in  DEPONTANij^flffT.  de  Lat.  ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  621.  &c.  On  the  same  day  was  the  festival  of  merchants^ 
(festum  mercatorum)^  when  ih^y  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites 
to  Mercury;  on  the  22d,  (x.  kal.  Jun.)  VULCANALIA,  to  Vul- 
can,  called  Ttibilustriay  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets  were 
purified,  ibid.  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Car- 
II  A,  (qtuB  vitalibus  htmanis  pr<serat)y  of  Mars  Extramuraneus,  whose 
temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena^  and  of  Juno  Moneta;  on 
the  4tfa,  of  BfiLLONA ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi  Piscatorii;  the  9th,  Ves- 
talia,  to  Vesta ;  lOth,  Matralia,  to  mother  Matuta^  &c.  With 
the  festivals  of  June,  the  six  bookft  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end;  the 
other  six  are  lost. 
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7.  In  July^  on  the  kalends,  people  rejBoyed  (commigrabant^ 
from  hired  leggings,  Cie.  ad.  Q*  Frta^.  iL  3.  Fam.  liii.  2,  Suei. 
7V6.  35;  the  fouru,  the  festival  of  Female  Forhme^  in  mefnorj  of 
Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the^cityy  X#iv*ii.  40;  on 
thei6th,  LuDi  Afpolunabes,  IAv*  xxv.  13.  xxvii*  33;  l)ie  l^th, 
the  birth  day  of  Julius  C^ssar;  the  15tb  or  ides,  thepr^ces- 
iioo  of  the  Eqtdtes,  (see  p.  41.)  and  the  16th«  DIES  AJUUENIS, 
on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  ((fifei  4K/<r  el  fa- 
nestus)^  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.    Suet.  Vlt.3;  the  33d,  NxPTViyAUA. 

8«  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana ;  19th, 
ViNAUA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jopitejr  and 
Yenus,  Plin.  xviii*  39;  l&tb,  Consualia,  games  in  honour  of  Con- 
nie the  god  of  counsel,  or  of  Eqestrian  Neptime ;  at  wbicli  the 
Sabine  women  were  carried  oS  by  the  Romans,  Iao.  i«  9 ;  the  33d^ 
YuiiCANALiA,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September^  on  the  ilh,  (Prii^  ^<m*)  'Lmii  Magxi  or 
RoMANi,  in  honour  of  the  ^r^ol  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno^  and  Minerva, 
for  the  safety  of  the  city ;  on  the  IStb,  the  consul  or  dictator  ^Prs- 
tor  Ma^mus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiier; 
Liv.  yiu  3 ;  the  30th,  M£J>itrinalia,  to  Mediirina^  the  goddess  of 
curing  pr  healing,  (medemdit)  when  they  first  drank  new  wine, 

10.  In  October,  on  the  13th,  Auoubtaua  vel  Ludi  JiugusiaitSj 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15;  the  ISth^FACNAUA;  the  lith,  or  ides,  a  horse 
was  sacrificed,  called  Eguus  Octobrisj  v.  'ber^  because  Troy  was 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse. 
The  tail  was  brought  with  greai  speed  to  the  Hegia  or  house  of  the 
PotUifex  JIf .  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  FeshUm 

11.  In  November,  on  the  t3th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast^  called 
EpulumJovis^  on  the  27  th,  sacred  rites  were  peribrmed  on  ac- 
count of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman  of  each, 
who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market;  £Av.  xxii.  57.  Plutardu 
qwBst,  83.  4^  in  M ar cello  ;  Plin.  xxviii.  3.  s.  3. 

13.  In  December,  on  the  5tb,  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  ttarat. 
Od.  iii.  18;  on  the  17th,  (xvi.  KaL  Jan.)  SATURNALIA,  the 
feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  when  all 
orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting ;  firiends  sent  presents  to 
one  another.  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vesp.  19.  Stat.  Silv.  vL  9.  and  mas- 
ters treated  their  slaves  as  if  upon  an  equal  footing;  Herat.  Sat. 
ii.  7.  at  first  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  31.  xxii.  1.  afterwards  for  three, 
and  by  the  order  of  Caligula,  for  five  days,  Dio.  lix.  6t»  Suet.  Claud. 
17.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  So  Claudius,  Dio.  Ix.  StS.  Two  days 
were  added,  called  Sigillaria,  (a  stgilliM)  from  small  images, 
which  then  used  to  be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to 
their  children;  Macrob.  ibid.    On  the  33d,  LAvasnTXirALiA,  io 
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honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Fauslulus,  and  nurie  of  Ro-* 
mulusy  Vmrr.  L.  L.  v/3. 

The  F£R1£  CONCEPTIV^,  which  were  annually  appointed 
(concifiebantur  vel  indictbantur)  by  the  magistrates  on  a  certain 
day,  were, 

1.  P£RIJ:  latino,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  79.)  first  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  Aller  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three^  and  at  last 
for  four  days,  Liv.  vl.  42.  The  Consuls  always  celebrated  the 
LatiA/erue  i>efore  they  set  out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  again  repeated,  (instaurari), 
Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagU)  to  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.    See  p.  80» 

3.  SEMBNTIV^,  in  seed*time  for  a  good  crop,  Var.  ibid. 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares^  in  places  where  several  ways 
met,  {ifi  cempiiis). 

FERI^  IMPERATIVE  wer^holidays  appointed  occasionally ; 
as,  when  it  Was  said  to  haVe  rained  stones,  Smrum  kovendialb 
vel  fericB  per  navem  dies^  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31 ;  for  expiating 
other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  tnv«  40.  klii«  2 ;  on  account  of  a  vic<p 
tory ;  itc.  to  Which  may  be  added  JustitiUH,  (cum  jura  stant)^  a 
cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  as  a 
dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii«  3«  27.  iv.  26. 
31.  vL  3.  7.  Vii.  6.  Sd.  ix.  7.  X.  4.  21.  Tacit.  Annat.  ii.  82.  Sup- 
PLicATio  et  LbctiStehniuIi,  &c.    See  p.  310. 

FerifB  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on 
account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birih-day  of  the  empe- 
rors was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of 
Augustus,  the  23d  September,  Dio.  Iii.  8. 26.  34.  The  games  then 
celebrated  were  caHeo  August  alia,  jDto.  Ivi.  39.  as  well  as  those 
on  the  12th  of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Octob.)  in  commemoration  of  his 
return  to  &,ome,  Dio.  liv.  10.  Ivi.  46.  which  Dio  says  continued 
to  be  observed  in  his  time,  under  Seveinis,  liv.  34. 

t)lES  PUOFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  Jfefasti,  &c.  (See  p. 
322.)  A'tmcftfUB,  quasi  J^ovendiiuBt  (see  p.  93.)  market-davs, 
which  happened  every  ninth  day ;  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day 
of  tbeyear  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio^  xl.  47.  Macrob.  Sat.  u 
13.  and  therefore  Augustas,  Who  was  very  superstitious,  Suet.  Aug* 
92.  used  to  insert  a  dav  in  theforegoing  year  to  prevent  it,  which  day 
was  taken  away  from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree 
with  the  arrangement  of  Julius  Cssar,  tho*  xlviii.  33.  Pujbli* 
^aEs,  fighting  days,,  and  nonpTtdiarei;  as,  the  days  after  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  ua-. 
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lucky  in  the  word  post^  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dus 
religiosi,atriYelinfau$ti;  Ovid.  Fast,  u  58.  as  those  days  were, 
on  which  any  remarkable  disaster  had  happened ;  as,  Dies  JiUien- 
s%$^  Sic.  Liv.  \u  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  16th,  was  calied 
Parbicidium  ;  because  on  that  day,  Caesar,  who  had  been  called 
Pat£R  PATKiiE,  was  slain  in  the  senate- house,  Sue^  C<b9.  85«  &  88. 
Cvnclavt^  in  quo  casus  futrat^  obstructum  et  in  lafrinam  convenunt, 
Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy-days, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudias  abridged  their  nuQUber, 
Dio.bi.n. 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

/^AMES  among  the  ancipnt  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  re- 
^^  ligious  worship.  They  weare  of  different  kinds  at  different 
periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to 
some  god ;  and  were  either  stated,  (Ludi  STATI),  the  chief  of 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  anong  the  Roman  festivals ; 
or  vowed  by  generals  in  war,  ( VOTIVI),  or  celebrated  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  (EXTRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
/Kifety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days, and  three  nights,  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  called  Ludi  SiSCULARES.  (See  p.  177.)  But  they 
were  not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus;  hence  called  LimK  C»rcen«e^ ;  of  which  the  chief  were 
Imdi  Romani  vel  Magni^  Liv.  i.  35. 

I.    LUDI  CIRCENSES. 

nPHE  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
-^  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay 
betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an  oblong  cvr-- 
ctdar  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three 
staiiay  or  furlongs,  and  a  half,  i.  e«  437^  paces,  or  2187|  feet ;  the 
breadth  little  more  than  one  stadium^  with  rows  of  seats  all  around, 
called  Fori  or  speciacida  (i.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectarent)^  rising  one 
above  another,  the  lowest  of  atone  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where 
separate  places  were  allotted  to  each  Curia,  and  also  the  Senators 
and  to  the  Equites;  but  these  last  under  the  republic,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  rest  of  the  people.  (See  p.  23,)  •  It  is  said 
to  have  contained  at  least  1^0,000  persons,  Dionys.  iii.  68. 
or,  according  to  others,  above  double  that*  nimiber;  according  to 
PUny,  350,000,  Plin.  xzxvi.  15.  s.  24.   Some  moderns  say  38O,00a 
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Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  witha  ditch  or 
canal,  called  Eunpus,  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  (tffdM  «^«(C7«*) ;  both  the  work  of  Julius 
Cssar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for  the  people 
to  go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.  On  one  end  thiere  were 
several  openings,  {ostia)^  from  which  the  horses  and  chariots  start-  . 
ed,  {emit(ebantur)y  called  CARCERES  vel  Repaguhy  and  some* 
times  Career,  (quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  exirent^  prnaquam  magU- 
tratut  3fgnum  miiUret,  Varro.  L.  L*  iv,  32.)  first  built  A.  U.  425. 
Ltv.  viii.  90.  Before  the  caceres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, {Hermuli),  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses, 
Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  a  white  line,  {alba  tinea),  or  a  cross  furrow 
filled  with  chalk  or  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to 
stand  in  a  straight  row  (Jrontibw  mqueAafttur),  by  persons  called 
MORATORES,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line, 
called  also  Crsta  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  (ad  victoria  notum)f 
Plin.  XXXV.  17.  s.d8.  Isidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beautifully 
alludes.  Mors  tdtima  linea  rerum  est^  Ep.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  w^s  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
were  three  balconies  6r  open  galleries,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
in  each  comer;  called  Maniana,  from  one  MsBnius,  who,  when  he 
sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  cen^ 
sors,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might 
build  a  projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the 
shows  of  gladiators,  which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  A  scon, 
in  Cic.Suet.Cai.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  it, 
there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet 
high,  called  Spina,  Scholiast,  in  Juoenal.  vi.  687.  Cassiod.  Ep. 
iii.  61.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns 
or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  MET£,  or  goals,  round  which  the 
horses  and  chariots  turned,  {fleciibant),  so  that  they  always  had  the 
spina  and  metm  on  their  left  hand,  (hid.  Am.  iii.  €5.  Lucan.  viii. 
200.  contrary  to  the  manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  car- 
ceribus  ad  metam  vel  cdcemj  from  beginning  to  end,  pic.  Am.  37. 
Sen;  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another  88  feet 
high*  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horses  set  off,  there  were 
seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or  having  oval  spheres 
on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr.  do  re  Rust.  i.  2.  1 1.  whicn  were 
raised  or  rather  taken  down,  (^o//eiait{ur,ibid.)to  denote  how  many 
vounds  the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round  ;  for  they 
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usually  ran  seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these 
ova  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were 
called  FALiE  or  phala.  Some  think  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top, 
ifhich  were  erected  at  the  Metapri$na*  and  another  with  the  fis^re 
of  a  dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Meta  tUtima*  Juvenal  joins  mem 
together,  Comulit  ante  falas  delphinomnique  coluninas,  vi.  589. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721.  by  Agrip- 
pa,  Dio.  xlix.  43.  but  ova  ad  tnetas  currpctdii  numerandisy  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy  long  before,  A.  U.  577.  Idv.xVu  27.  as  they  are 
near  600  years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  Var.  Ep.  61.  The  figure 
of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor  anci  Pollux,  {Dioscuri, 
i.  e.  Jove  naiiy  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii*  21.  agonttm  prcuides)  ;  and  of  a 
dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  TertuUian.  Spectac.  8.  also  as  being 
the  swiftest  of  animals,  Plin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  ioaages  of  the  gods  were  caitied  in 
procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  (in  thensisetferciUig)fS^cX. 
Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Afnor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Vcrr.  5.  72.  or  on  men^s  shouU 
ders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback*  and  part 
op  foot.  Next  folbwed  the  combatants,  dancers,  mnsicians,  &c. 
When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  perfonned 
sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shows  (spectacula)  exhibited  in  the  Circui  MaxisHUSy  were 
chiefly  the  following :  ^ 

1.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava- 
gantly fonjj. 

The  charioteers  (agiiatores  vel  aurigm)  were  di^^tributed  into 
four  parties  {grtges)  or  factions,  distinguished  by  their  difierent 
dress  or  livery ;  factio  alba  vel  alhaia^  the  white ;  rustaia^  the  red  ; 
Dene^a,  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured;  andpro^rna,  the  green 
faction  ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  pur- 

J)Ie,  {/actio  aurata  ei  purpurea)^  Suet.  Domit.  7.  The  spectators 
avoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or  caprice  inclined 
them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the 
men,  that  attracted  them ;  but  o^erely  the  dress ;  {Kuncfcnmtpmi- 
noy  pannum  amant^)  Plin.  £p.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian^  no 
less  than  30,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constanti- 
nople in  a  tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partisans  of  these 
several  colours,  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood,  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave  the  signal 
for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  mappA  vel  panno  vmmo. 
Then  the  chain  of  the  Jaermtdi  being  withdrawn,  they  sprung  for- 
walrd,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times  round  the  course  was  vie- 
lor,  ProptTt.  ii.  65.  36.  1.  Senec  Ep.  30.  Ov.  Hal.  66.    This  was 
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callecl  one  match  ^  {unus  MISSUS,  •&),  for  the  matter  was  almost 
always  deteimined  atone  heat;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five 
of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  6.  iii.  18.  {centvm quadrajugi)  sometimes  many  more;  but 
then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times  round  the  course. 
Suet.  Claud,  21 .     Xer.  22.     Domit  4. 

'  The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was 
crowned,  Suet.  Calig-  32.  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  245.  and  received  a  prize 
in  money  of  considerable  value.  Martial,  x.  50.  74.  Juvenal. 
vii.  113. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  brave- 

?'  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  Liv.  x*  47. — 
he  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises  against 
a  weight  placed  on  it,  (adversus  pondus  resurgit,  et  sursym  niiitur)^ 
Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  4i.  s.  81.  1:2.  hence  put  for  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  i.  I.  5.  Juvenal.  x\.  181,  or  for  vic- 
tory itself,  Firg.  6.  iii.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  letnniscata,  a 
Stim  crown  with  ribandii,  (Urmiisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  (7tc« 
osc.  Am.  35.  Festus,  Huic  consiliopmnam  do^  I  value  myself 
chiefly  on  account  of  this  conirivance,  Ter,  iUauL  iv.  3.  31. 

e.  ContesU  of  agility  and  strcn^r'of  which  there  were  five 
kinds ;  running,  (cursus)  i  l««rrfng,  {saltus)  ;  boxing,  (pugilatus)  ; 
wrestling,  (lucia)^  »«d  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit,  (disci  j actus)  ; 
hence  called  P^htathlum,  vel  -on^  {Latini  Qoimquertiuu,  FestuSi) 
or  Certamen  Aifdeticum  vel  Gymnicum^  because  they  contended 
nakedj  (yt'^ti^),  with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  {std^liga* 
ribus  tantum  veletti),  whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise, 
or  a  school.  This  covering,  which  went  from  the  waist  dowa* 
wards,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  CAMFSSTBUy 
Horat.,  Ep.  1.  11.  18.  (j««^»gw>uft,  Pausan.  i.  44*)  because  it  was  used 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  MartiuSf  and  those  who  used  it, 
Campestrati^  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.  So  anciently  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  Athletes  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  Cc- 
HOMA,  Martial,  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48.  Juvenal,  vi.  245.  by 
slaves  called  Aliptss,  Cic.  1.9.  35:  whence  liquida,  palestra,  Lu- 
ean.  ix.  66 1  •  tmcta  palestra,  Ovid.  Ep.  zix.  1 1  •  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  Endromis,  -idisy  Martial,  iv.  19.  used  of 
finer  stun  by  women,  Juoetiml.  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at 
that  kind  of  the  hand-ball  (piia),  called  Trigon  or  Harpastvh, 
MartiaLibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  bands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  {chirotheeai), 
ivhiefa  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the  strokes  fall 
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with  ttte  greaur  weight,  called  C^stus  vel  cestust  Virg.  JEo.  ▼. 
379.  400. 

The  combatants  {AMeia)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of 
exercise,  {in  pdtzsira  vel  gymnasio\  PlauU  Bacch.  iii.  3, 14.  and 
restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  HoraU  de  Art.  Poet.  413.  I.  CortiUA. 
ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered  place  ca\led 
XYSTUS,  vel  -wm,  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars,  PEHisTYtiuif, 
Vilrut.  V.  2.  Bbt  Xysium  generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the 
open  air,  (amftulo/tb  Hyptzthra  vel  mhdialu^)  laid  with  sand  or  gra- 
vel, and  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gyrnnaftum,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8. 
Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug,  72.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  ix.  S6. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  Pdattritm^  or  Xysiici; 
and  he  who  exercised  them,  EXsRciTAToa,  Ptin.  xxiti.  7.  #«  63. 
MagUttr  vel  Doctor  PaUstricusj  Gymmuiarchui,  vel  -o  Xysiarckm^ 
vel  -€8.  From  the  attention  of  Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at 
Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymnasiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  U 
5.  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  m^,  luctaiio)^ 
but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself;  hence 
pai<BMtram  dwere^  to  learn  the  exercise  ;  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  22.  These 

?rmnastic  games,  {gymnid  agones)^  were  very  hurtful  to  morals, 
/m.  iv.  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTIC, 
(from  Htfixmvtt,  mvehoTy)  because  the  victors,  (Hieromca,  Suet.  Ner. 
S4.  25.)  drawn  by  white  liorses,  and  weaving  crowns  on  their 
heads  ;  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic  games,  Virg.  G.  iii.  IB. 
of  laurel  at  the  Pythian ;  of  parsley  at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine 
at  the  Isthmian,  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respec- 
tive cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made 
for  that  purpose ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  whidi 
produced  such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of 
walls,  Plin*  Ep.  x.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend, 
(opsoniOj)  from  the  public,  ibtd.  &  VUruu.  ix.  Prmf. 

3.  LcDus  Tr»j£,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  ^oung  QoblemeR 
on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  23.  Suet.  19. 
and  frequendy  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Emperors,  Suet.  Aug. 
43.  Tib.  6.  Col.  18.  CUtud.  21.  Ntr.  7.  Dio.  xlvui.  20.  li.  22.  kc. 
described  by  Virgil,  Mn.  v.  561.  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Vknatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts. with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Butiarii,  who  were  either  forced 
to  this  by  wav  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  often 
were  ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, or  induced  by  hire,  {audoramentOj)  Cic.  Tusc.  Qus&st.  ii. 
17.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17.  An  incredible,  number  of 
animals  of  various  kinds  were  brought,  firom  all  quarters,  for  the  en* 
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tertainment  of  the  people,  and  at  ao  hntnense  expense,  ^^ 
viii.  2.  4.^6.  They  were  kept  id  enclosures,  called  viVAl^l^tm 
the  day  of  exhibition.  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibit- 
ed at  once  500  lions,  who  were  all  despatched  in  5  days;  also  18 
elephants,  Dio*  xxxix.  38.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an 
encampment  or  a  siege,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight,  (Naumacbia),  which  was 
at  first  made  in  the  Circus  MtxmuB,  but  afterwards  oftener  else- 
where.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  Suet^. 
Aug.  43.  Tiber.  72.  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was 
callcMl  NavBmachia  DomUiani^  Suet.  Doro.  5.  Those  who  fought 
were  called  J^numaekUtriu  They  wer6  usually  composed  of  cap- 
tives or  condemned  malefactors,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved 
by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  7a- 
cit.  Annal.  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing;  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renew- 
ed, (instaura^tur)j  Dio.  ivi.  27.  often  more  than  once,  Id.  ]x.  6. 

II.    SHOWS  of  GLADIATORS. 

nPHE  shows  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Mu^ 
-*-  neray  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them,  MtmerariuSf 
vel  'Otory  Editor  ei  Dominus^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.  who,  although  in  a 
private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  en- 
signs of  magistracy,  Cic.  tegg.  ii.  ^4.  They  seem  to  have  taken 
tfa^ir  rise  firom  the  custom  ofslaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of 
those  slain  in  battle  to  appease  their  manes^  Virg.  JEn.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {daii  sunt)  at  Ron^e  by 
two  brothers  called  Bruti^  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U.  490. 
Liv.  EpU.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some  time  they  were 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions;  but  afterwards  also  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and 
feasts  of  Minerva.  Incrediole  numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  After  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spec- 
tacles were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  whith  11,000  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  killed;  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio. 
xlviii.  15.  whence  we  may  judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor 
Claudius,  although  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have 
been  rendered  cruel  by  often  attending  these  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix. 
14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  (m  ludis)  by 
persons  called  LANIST£,  who  purchased  and  trained  them. 
The  whole  number  under  ptie  Laimia  was  caUed  Fahilia,  Swt. 
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Aug.  42.     They  were  plentifully  fed  on  stxxmg   food; 
^fa^ina  gladiatoria,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88. 

A  La^mia,  when  he  instructed  young  gladiatOTs  (<ir<me*),  deli- 
vered to  them  his. lessons  and  rules  {diciaia  et  leges)  m  writing^ 
SueU  Jvl.  36.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said  cwwrnentari^ 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  bis  employment,  a  gUndiis 
reeessisse^  Cic.  Rose*  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  woodeo 
swords,  {rudibus  batuebant;  whence  battudta,  a  battle),  Cic.  ibid. 
Suet.  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  argu« 
ments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  Plumbeo  gktdio  jtigulan, 
Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  Jugulo  hunc  suo  sibigladio^  I  foil  him  with  his  own 
weapons ;  I  silence  him  with  his  own  arguments,  TerenU  Adelpk, 
v.  8.  34.  Oplumbeum  pugionem!  O  feeble  or  inconciasive  rea- 
soning !  Cic.  Hn.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of 
condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be  (td  gU- 
dium  damnatiy  who  were  to  be  despatched  within  a  year.  Inisi 
however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  (jgladiatore$  sine  missitme 
edi  proAifrut'Ot  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum  damneUi,  who 
mignt  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards  also  free- 
born  Citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  inclination,  foughtoo  the  are- 
na, some  even  of  noble  birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  191.  &c*  Liu. 
xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  12.  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women 
of  quality,  Tadt*  Annai*  xv.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254. 
&c.  and  dwarfs,  (nam),  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  ^7. 

Freemen  who  l^came  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  audoraii, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.9.  and  weir  hire,  auctoramentum,  SueU  Tib.  7.  or 
gladiatoriun^  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them. 
Pet.  Arbiter,  m. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of 
fighting.  Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were  an  hel- 
met, a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  (massa  ptumbea), 
Isidor.  xviii.  54.  With  them  were  usually  matched  {cfimmittebait' 
iur  vel  componebantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind 
was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suet. 
Calig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii.  206.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand 
^  a  three  pointed  lance,  called  Tridens  or  Fusdna,  and  in  his  ri^ht,  a 
"net,  (rete),  with  whieh  be  attempted  to  entangle  {irretire)  his  ad^ 
versary,  by  casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  toge- 
ther,  and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  mis- 
sed  his  aim,  either  bv  throwing  his  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
n^t  for  a  secoad  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pursued, 
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(whence  the  name  Suiaor)^  to  prevent  his  design  by  desp^^Rig 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillones,  (a  /io^fifoi^  pi3cis)'he' 
<:ause  they  cairied  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a 
Retiariusy  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  ^*  I  do  not  aim  at 
you»  I  throw  atyour&h/'(NoN  te  peto,  piscbmfeto:  Quid  he 
puois,  Galls  ?)  Ftiims^  The  MrmUlo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul, 
with  a  buckler  (parma  vel  ptUa)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass, 
{8ic&  vel  harpt^  u  e.  gladio  incurve -ei  falcato)^  and  was  usually 
matched  with  a  Thracian,  (Thrsx  vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Threddida 
.armis  omatm),  Cic.  PhiK  vii.  6.  Liv.  x\u  30.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  44. 
Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal,  viii.  301.  Ausod«  in  MonosylL  102.  Quis 
J^rmUlani  compfniUur  aqiimanus  ?     TT^rex, 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samvites, 
Znv.  ix«  40.  Cic*  SexL  64.  and  also  Hcplomacki^  Suet«  Calig.  35. 
Some  Dimachmrit  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ;  and  others 
Laqutarii^  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversa- 
ries, Isidar*  xyiiu  56,       . 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  (ex 
e8sgdis)j  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  Esseda- 
Rii,  Cic*  Fam.  vii.  6.  Sjuct.  Cal.  85.  C(B3.  de  B.  O.  v.  24.  and  also 
from  on  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eye^  shut,  {clausia 
ocu/m),  wh9  were  called  Andabava,  C%e.'Pam.  vii.  10.  Hence 
4ndabatarvm  more  pugnare,  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold, 
Hitronvm. 

Gladiators'*  who  .were  substituted  {suppQntbanJtur)  in  place  of 
thc^e  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposititii, 
or  SuBpiTiTii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the 
people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill, 
in  fighting,  were  called  Postulatitii  :  Such  were  maintained  al 
the  Emperor's  private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscales  or 
Casaariani.  Those  who  were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  were  called  Oedinarii,  Stiet.  Aug.  44.  Domit.  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together,  {gregatimi  temere  ac  sine  arte^) 
and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet.  Aug.  45, 
Co/*  30.  Those  proauced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally .  un-^ 
trained,  were  called  Meridiani,  Senec.  EpisL  7.  Sunt.  Clam.  34. 
The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some  time 
before  announced  the  show,  {munus  tdicthat,  Senec.  Ep.  117. 
o8tendAat^onunciabatipri>panAaiy  ^c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  9.  Suet 
Jul.  26.  Tit  8^  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  public, 
{per  Ubellum  pvblice  affixum)^  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes 
these  things  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  Horat. 
iSal.  ii.  7.  95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  5,  33. 
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Wiiators  were  exhibited  sometines  at  the  funeral  pile,  oAen 
Forianj  which  was  then  adornied  with  statues  and  pictures, 
€Xc.  Verr»  u  32.  but  usually  in  an  Amphitheatrei  ao  calied,  be- 
t^use  it  was  seated  all  round,  like  two  theatres  joioedi  Piin. 
xxxv'u  14.  16.  &c. 

*  AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  first  durable  one  »f  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Tau* 
rus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus^  Snet  *^ttg*  99*  which  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre 
was  began  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called 
CoLisjEUM,  from  the  Coloisus  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stood 
near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained 
67 ,000  spectators.  It»  ruins  still  remain.  The  place  where  the 
gladiators  fought  was  called  Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with 
sand  or  saw-dust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to 
absorb  the  blood ;  and  the  persons  who  fought,  Arenariu  But 
arena  is' also  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  show,  Juvtnah 
iii.  34.  also  for  the  seat  of  war^  Prima  dvUis  arena  Italia  fuit, 
Flor.  iii.  20.  21.  iv.  3*  thus  Lucan.  vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar 
province,'  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12.  So  Cavca,  '  for  a  theatre  or  amphi- 
theatre, SueU  Aug.  44.  Chud.  21.  Cic.  Amk.  94.  Plant.  Ampk. 
proL  65.  Consessiu  paoecej  the  spectators,  Firg'.  JEn.  v.  540. 
But  CAVEA  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild  beasts  vfere  con- 
fined, Swt.  Cal.  27.  Horat.  Art.  P.  473.  Martial,  ix.  90.  P/m. 
zxzvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,-  where  the  senators 
«at,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where  also  was 
the  place  of  the  emperor,  TSuooestus,  vel  -tcm,)  elevated  like  a 
pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  Jtu.  76.  Plin.  Paneg.  51.  and  covered 
with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Cubiculum  yeipeqnlio^  Suet.  Ner. 
13.)  likewise  of  the  persons  who  exhibited  the  games,  {Editoris 
Tribunal)  J  and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded' the  arena, 
and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it;  secured 

*  There  are  Amphitheatres  stiU  standing,  in  varioos  degrees  of  perfectioay  «t  seve- 
ral other  places,  berides  R&nu  At  P0la  in.Mno,  at  JTumei,  at  JMtt,  BouHema,  aaA 
particularly  at  Vtnma.  That  at  Pola  consists  of  two  rows  of  Timan  pUlars,  oot 
over  the  otlier,  and  is  very  entire ;  the  lower  having  pedestals,  which  b  eitraordt- 
naiy ;  this  order  having  scarce  ever  more  than  bases  to  support  th«  paiank  That  at 
Vcrtma  is  in  the  best  preservation :  for  Uiongh  most  of  the  lai^ga  and  best  stones  of  the 
outside  are  piclied  out,  yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  seats  are  laid,  ii 
entirci  as  are  the  rows,  which  are  44  in  number.  Each  row  is  1 1-2  foot  high,  and 
as  mqch  in  breadth,  so  that  a  man  sits  oonventeolly  in  them,  and  allowing  for  a  sesit 
a  foot  and  a  half,  Uie  whole  will  hold  2j2>000  persons. 

Mr.  Bryd&m,  Vol.  i.  p.  896.  mentions  an  Amphitheatre  at  Sytoamt  the  Uieatie  ef 
which  b  so  entire,  tiiat  the  grodim  for  seals  still  remain :  but  it  is  small  in  comparisoa 
wiUi  the  oUiers.  *^ 
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^ith'a  bi'east'Work  or  parapet  (ioricA)  against  the  irruption  df  <«rild 
beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded  with  an 
iron  railing,  {ferreu  claihri$)y  and  a-canal,  (euripo)^  Plin.  viii.  7. 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The  seats 
(zradus  vel  aedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,  (pulviUis)^ 
Juvenal,  iii.  153.  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dio.  liz.  7. 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats 
were  called  Popularia,  Suet.  Cland.  25.  Bovu  4.  The  entrances 
to  these  seats  were  called  Vojiitoria  ;  the  passages  {via)  by 
which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called  Scalm  or  ScalariOf 
and  the  seats  between  the  two  passages,  were,  from  their  forn^ 
called  Ctmeusy  a  wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  61.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  For,  like 
the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  art" 
na  to  the  top.  Hence  Ckmeu  innfituit  res  omnibuSf  to  all  the  spec- 
tators, Phadr.  V.  7*  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publidy  granted  tocertaia 
persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  is.  7«  and  the  Editor  seems 
to 'have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  per- 
son he  inclined,  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  !• 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designator's  or  Dissigna* 
toresy  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper 
place,  Plaut.  Pcmid.  prdon^.  Iff.Ctc.  Att.  iv«  3;  as  undertakers  did 
at  funerals,  Horat.  EpisU  i.  7. 6.  and  when  they  removed  any  one 
from  his  place,  they  were  said,  eum  exdtare  vel  euscitare^  Martial, 
iii.  95.  y.  14.  vi.  9L  The  Designatorea  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  same  with  what  were  called  Locarii,  (jtiui  sedes 
vel  spectacida  loeabant.)  But  these,  according  to  others,  properly 
were  poor  people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat, 
which  they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came 
late,  for  hire.  Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  with- 
out the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Fakr.Jtax. 
vi.  3.  12.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augus- 
tus assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  am- 
pbithealrc,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor^  ii.  7«  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes^  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  jterfumes,  {croto  diluto  aui  aliis 
fragrantibus  liquoribuSj)  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  spect.  3.  issuing  from 
certain  figures,  (signa),  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  iii  rain  or  excessive 
heat,  there  were  coverings  {vela  vel  velaria)  to  draw  over  them, 
JuvenaU  iv.  122.  For  which  purpose  there  were  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them. 
But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread, 
they  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps  (causi<z  vel  pxlei)  and  um- 
brellas, jDto.  lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  27.  28. 
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By  secret  springs,  certain  w6oden  machines,  called  Pe&mata^ 
vel  'tncey  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontane- 
ously, and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged  at  pfea* 
sure,  Martial.  Spect.  ii.  16.  viii*  33.  Senec.  Epist.  88.  SutL  Claud* 
34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Peg'^ 
mareSf  Suet.  Cai.  2G.  and  boys,  {dlputros  inie  ad  velaria  raplos^"^ 
Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  pfigmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves, 
(pro  loctUis)  in  which  books  were  kept,  JlU.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium,  te 
which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged 
by  a  hook,  {unco  trahebaniur)^  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec.  Episl.  9S. 
Lamprid.  in  Gommod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs,  (paria 
irder  se  componebaniur^  vel  comparahantur),  Horat.  Sat.  I.  vii.  20» 
and  their  swords  were  examined  {explorabantxtr)  by  the  exhibitor 
of  the  games,  SueU  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  (prcdudentes  velpro' 
ludentes)^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourisning 
(ventUantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iu  78. 
Seme.  Ep.  117.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  615.  689.  Then  upon  a 
signal  ^iven  with  a  trumpet,  {sondbant  ferati  clat^ore  tuba),  they 
laid  aside  these,  (arma  lusoria^  vedes  vel  gladio$  hehetts  ponebani,  v. 
abjiciebant)^  and  assumed  their  proper  arms,  {arma  pugmiJtoria^  vel 
decretorioy  \.  e.  gtadios  ae%Uos  sumebant)^  Quinctilian.  10.  5.  30 ; 
&  Suet.  Cal.  54.  They  adjusted  themselves  {se  adpugnam  compo- 
nebantf  GelL  vii,  3.)  with  gi^at  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  pos- 
ture, {in  statu  vel  ^radu  stabant\  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  9.  13.  Hence 
moaerij  dejicif  vel  deturbari  de  statumeniis  ;  depelli^  dtjici,  vel  de- 
moveri  gradu,  &c.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  15.  J^ep.  Themisi.  5 
lAv.  vi.  33,  Then  they  pushed  at  one  another  (petebanl)  and  re- 
peated the  thrust  {repetebfint)  Suet,  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  push> 
ed  with  the  point,  (punctim),  but  also  struck  with  the  edge,  {ca- 
sim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  {cavere^  propidsare^  exire^ 
effi^erey  excederej  4udere),  direct  thrusts,  (ictus  adversos^  et  rectos 
ac  simpliees  mantis)  ^  than  back  or  side  strokes,  (manus  velpeti- 
tionesaversas  tectasque)^  ^uinciilian.  v.  13.  54.  ix.  1.  20.  Virg.  ix. 
439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore  took  particular  care  to  defetxi 
their  side,  {latus  tegere) ;  hence  latere  tecto  abscedere,  to  get  off 
safe,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  alterius  latuspetiy  Cic.  Vat.  5.  La-  J 
tus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare,  to  expose  one^»self  to  danger,  TlhJl. 
i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had*the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two 
such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account  in- 
vincible, Plin.  xi.  37,  s.  54.  Senec.de  Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Ha- 
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BET,  sc.  nulnuSf  yelhoehabeiy  he  has  got  it.  The  gladiator  low* 
ered  (stAmittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sigD  of  his  being  vanquished ;  but 
his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished 
him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs,  (pollictm  premtb€mi)^ 
ilorat.  Ep.  i.  18.  d6.  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs^ 
{polticem  vertehant)^  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  (hence  lavdare  utr^pqut  pot- 
lice,  i.  e«  vaUtj  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.)  and  ordered 
him  to  receive  the  sword  {ferrum  rec%pere\  which  gladiators  usual- 
ly submitted  to  with  amazing  fortitude,  tic.  SexL  37.  Tmc.  i'u  17. 
JUU.  34.  Senec.  Ep.7.  k  177.  de  Tranquil.  Animiy  c.  11.  Canst. 
Sap.  16.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance 
of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  de  J^ont.  iu  8.  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the 
Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  de 
Spect.  32.  Hence  pltarifnarum  palmanan  gladiator^  who  had  fre- 
quently conouered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alia$  suas  palmas  cognos* 
cety  u  e.  cadesy  ibid.  30.  Palma  Umniscata,  a  palm  crown,  with 
ribands  {kmnisci)  of  different  colours  hanging  from  it»  ibid.  35. 
Fentiis.  Sexta  palma  urbana  etiam  in  Gladiatore  difficilitf  Cic. 
Phil.  xi.  6. — money,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  tdt.  and  a  rod 
or  wooden  sword,  (rudis),  as  a  sign  of  their  being  discharged  from 
fighting ;  which  was  granted  by  we  Editort  at  Uie  desire  of  the 
people,  to  an  old  sladiator,  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon 
act  of  courage.  Those  who  received  it  {rude  donaii)  were  called 
RuDiARii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat. 
Ep.i.  1.  Ovid.  Trial,  iv.  8. 24.  But  they  were  afterwards  some- 
times induced  by  great  hire  {ingente  auctwramenSo)  again  to  engage, 
Suet.  Tib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or 
weakness,  were  said  delueisssj  Plin.  xxxvi.  37. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by*  betting  (span- 
sionibus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus^  Suet.  Tit.  9. 
Domit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  ^93,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  ezhi- ' 
bition  of  sladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished;  but 
then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the 
spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Horace 
calh  intermissions  given  to  glaaiators  in  the  time  of  %hting, 
or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  •oruntf  Ep.  i.  19.  47.  Si 
Scholiast,  in  loc. 

"^  Shows  of  gladiators,  (eruenia  spectacula)  were  prohibited  by 

*~  The  shows  of  gladiators  will,  as  long  as  history  remains,  cootiuae  to  be  consider* 
edas-a  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman  practioe ;  and  disgraceful  to  those  who 
•ncouraged  or  permitted  it.  The  diversioHf  as  It  was  called,  was  borrowed  from  the 
AnatioB  i  and  that  it  was  practised  imdfr  those  monsters  of  crae Uy,  A'ero  and  Dq- 
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^armiwaiinef  Cod.  xi.  43.  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till  tfa^ 
of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach*  ii.  J  1. 21. 


D' 


III.    DRAMATIC  EXTERTAIKMEJrrS. 

^RAMATIC  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  (/udt  *c«itct),  'w* 
first  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence^  t€y  s 
pease  the  divine  wrath,  A.  IT.  39^1*  Liv^viu  3.  Before  that  tii 
there  had  only  been  the  games  of  \  the  Circus^  They  were  caZI 
LUM  SCENICI,  because  they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade,  (<ra 
umbra)j  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid.  de.  •'fl 
Am.  i.  i05. 5en?,  in  Virg.  Mn.  t.  16^4.  or  in  a  tent,  {tnen^y  iabem 
ctdum) :  Hence  afterwards  the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  a 
tors  stood,  was  called  Scena,  and  the  actors  SCENICI,  Suei,  Ti 
34.  Cie.  Plane.  IK  Verr^  iii.  79.  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Sui 
Obs.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria ;  whence  playei 
(ludiones)  were  called  Histbiones,  from  a  Tuscan  word,  ku 
ter^'  i.  e.  ludio^  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  countr} 
Liv.  vii.  2.  '  f  ' 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  {ad  iiiv 
cinis  modos)]  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action.  Thej 
did  not  speak,  because  the  Rofhans  did  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage, ibid. 

Tiie  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festiVafe, 
especially  at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one 
another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense. 
These  verses  were  called  Vebsus  Fescenitini,  from  Fescenma^  or 
-turn,  a  city  of  Etruria,  Horat.  EpisU  II.  i.  145. 


milum,  is  do  matter  of  wonder;  but  that  it  should  have  been  pursued  both  in  the  DM 
and  Wta,  eveo  after  the  prohibitioD  of  the  Christian  Emperors,  discovers  snch  depth 
of  depravity,  as  would  appear  incrediblei  were  not  the  truUi  of  it  supported  by  indis- 
putable facts.  Though  Honorhu,  as  mentioned  in  the  teit,  bad  prohibifed  these 
•hows  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Tdemaehut,  wh«,on  his  return  from  the  East  to 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  one  of  these  snecUclei,  had  gone^  down  into  the  ^rttm, 
and  used  all  bis  endeavours  to  prevent  the  gladiators  froin  continuing  their  combati; 
and  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraeed  spectators,  for  his  humane  interference 
vet  the  detestable  pracUce  was  not  •ntirely  abolished  in  the  Wat  befora  UUedork, 
king  of  the  Oslrvgotht. 

The  gladiators,  about  the  year  of  the  city  690,  under  the  conduct  of  Spartatiu,  Cri- 
ntM,and  Oenomaxu,  maintained  for  a  short  time  a  war  against  the  Romaa  people. 
These  men  having  escaped,  with  otifer  gladiators  to  Uie  number  of  74,  oat  of  the 
place  where  they  had  b^^en  kept  at  Capua,  gathered  togeUier  a  body  of  slaves,  pat 
themselves  at  theur  head,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  all  Campania,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Roman  Prstors.  They  were  at  length  defeated  in  the  yesr 
682,  at  (ha  extremity  of  Italy ;  having  in  vain  eadeavoaredto  pass  over  Into  Sieily.  £. 
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v:  Afterwards,  by  freqnent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved,. 
ttpiuM  vaurpcmdo  ret  excitata  est)^  and  a  new  kind  of  dramallc 
imposition  was  contrived,  called  SATYR£  or  Satubji,  Satires f 
t;  ecause  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and  written  in  various 
Inds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lakx  Satura,  a  plat- 
.  iir  or  charger  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly 
..  .^fiered  to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Primitim  or  first  gather- 
er igs  of  the  season.    Some  derWe  the  name  from  the  petulence  of 
^^,-ie  Satyrs. 

^  .  These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  ges- 
£j,ires,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had  every 
"  ,,.!iing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  their 
, Obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee; 
;  vbence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the 
..  3a  me  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  ot  Juvenal,  and  of 

?«rsiu8. 

,  ^    It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M.  Livius 

'^Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires, 

'/jflbsiUuris^  u  e.  saturis  reliciis)^  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular 

play,  (argumerUafalndam  sererSj)  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514;  the 

year  before  Ennius  was  born,  die.  Bru$.  18..  above  160  years  after 

•the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty*two  years 

after  that  of  Menander,  GelL  xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  were.-^ 
Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  part, 
and  thus  becommg  hoarse,  {quum  vocem  obttulisset,)  he  asked  per- 
mission to  employ  a  boy  to  sin^  to  the  flute,  whilst  he  acted  what 
was  sung  (canticum  ag€bat)j  which  he  did  with  the  greater  anima* 
tion,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used 
always  to  have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  ibe  colk)quial 
part  (diverbia)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv,  vii.  2.  It  ap- 
pears there  was  commonly  ^  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Plaut^ 
Pseud,  ii.  tt?<. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the  mo- 
del of  the  Greeks,  by  Njbvius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cjbcilius,  Tb- 
HEMCE,  Afranius,  Pacuviu^,  Acciizs,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  Qudm^in  ar^ 
tern  patdatim  verUrat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to 
be,  acted  by  professed  players,  resei*ved  to  themselves  the  acting 
of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and 
bufibonery,  called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  Suet.  Tib. 
45.  Domit.  10.  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the 
play,  (when  the  players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,)  to  re- 
move the  painful  impressions,  of  tragic  scenes,  Scholiast,  in  Juve- 
ml.  iii.  175.  or  Fabejlllji  ATSLiAiiJB,  iAv.  vii.  2.  or,  Lusi  Os€i, 
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Ctc.Fam.vii.  1.  Ludicruh  Oscum,  Tadt.  •Annol.  iv.  14.  froL: 
Atetla,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  in- 
vented and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  {Atdlani  vel  Atetlanarum  actorei). 
retained  the  rights  of  citizens  (non  iribumoiintnt)^  and  might  ser\'{ 
in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who 
were  not  respected  among  the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  bu: 
-  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian.  I.  2.  §*5.  D.  de  his  qui  not.  infanu— 
A'ep.  Prafai.  Suet.  Tib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  cbieflr 
«f  three  kinds,  Ctmedy,  Tragedy y  and  Pantomimes. 

1.  Comedy,  (COM(EDIA,  quasi  K»ft^  a^^  the  song  of  the  vil- 
lage,) was  a  representation  of  common  life,  (quotidiana  tnta  specu- 
lum^) written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issuo. 
The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,  and 
new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented; 
in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names ;  and  in  the 
third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
JlristophSfUs  excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and  Mcnander  in  the  newj 
Horat,  Sat,  i*  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  67.  Qtdnctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was 
ever  known  at  Rome  but  the  new  comedy. 

The  iComan  comic  writers,  Nasvius,'Afranius,  Plautus,  Cascilitis>, 
and  Terence,  copied  from  ihe  Greek,  chiefly  from  MEN  ANDER, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever  existed, 
QmnctHian.  x.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  re- 
main. We  may,  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence, 
his  principal  Imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
ter and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage.  Thus  come- 
dies were  called  Togata,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were 
Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga^  Juvenal,  i.  3.  Horat  Art.  Poet. 
38&.  so  carmen  togaium\  a  poem  about  Roman  afiairs,  Stau  Silv. 
ii.  7.  53.  Pratbxtata  vel  Pratexta^  when  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  dignity  were  introduced;  but  some  take  these. for  trage- 
dies, ibid.  Trabeatje,  when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced, 
Suet,  Gramm.  31.  Tabernarije^  when  the  characters  were  of  low 
rank,,jFforcf^  Art.  Poet.  225.  Palliata^  when  the  characters  were 
Grecian,  from  pallium^  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motorije,  when 
there  were  a  great  many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  pas* 
sionate  expressions.  Statarijb,  when  there  was  not  much<bustle 
of  stir,  and  little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions ;  and  Mixtje. 
when  some  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contraiy, 
Tereni.  Heaui.  proL  36.  Donat.  in  Terent.  Cic.  Bna.  i  16.  Tht 
representations  of  the  Ateliani  were  called  ComadUa  Ateltana. 
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The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-heded  shoe,  caHed  Soccus. 
Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  velfacerefalndam; 
jf  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  -stare j  stare  recto  taloy  placer e^  &c. 
if  not,  eadere^  exiffiy  exsibilariy  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  im- 
portant action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced,  as,  he- 
roes, kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  with  an 
unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  vice,  Ctc.  de  Orat.  i.  51.  ^  It  had  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  from  ff 070$,  a  goat,  and  ^,  a  song ;  because  a  goat 
was  the  prize  of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was 
the  best  acior,  de  Art.  Pott.  920.  to  which  Virgil  alludes.  Eel.  \\u 
22.  according  to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  zgoat  was  then  sacrificed, 
as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called, 
1*^079^10,  the  goat^s  song.  {Primi  ludi  theatrdles  ex  LiheralUms  naii 
sunt,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Sero.  ad  Virg.  G.  \\.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went  about  with 
his  actors  from  village  to  village,  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary 
stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and  sang,  having  their  faces 
besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine,  {perunctifadbus  ora)y  Herat,  de 
Art.  Poet.  275.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy, 
(from  r^,  'vyoi,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  <pSoi, 
a  singer  ;  hence^tfvyq^fy  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  th^^w  out 
scoffs  and  raillery  against  people). 

Thespis  was  contempoi^y  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy 
to  bis  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  ^schylus,  who  erected  a  permatient 
^^3g^»  {modids  instravit  pulpitat  tignis),  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mask,  (persona),  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  (palla,  stola^  vel  syrma)^ 
and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin,  {cothumu3\  lyhich  traffc* 
dians  wore ;  whence  these  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for 
tragedy  itself,  Virg.  EcL  viii.  10.  Juvenal,  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Mar- 
tiaL  iii.  20.  iv.  49.  v.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.  as  $occu8\% 
put  for  a  comedy  or  familiar  style,  Id.  Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80* 
90.  J^ec  conuBdia  in  cothumoB  assurgit,  ne  1  contra  tragadia  socco 
ingreditur,  Quinctilian.  x.  2.  22.         . 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore 
under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Sublioaculum  vel  Subuoab 
TierecunduB  causd)^  Ck.  Off,  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi.  60.  Martial,  iii.  87. 
After  £schylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Eurikides,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  comedy 
began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  trage- 
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dy  ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  lone  cultivated,  before  any  attemp 
was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have  we  aiiy  Roman  t^a^^ 
dies  extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca*  No 
thing  remains  of  the  works  of  Ennius,  FacuviuSf  Accius,  Sue.  but  i 
tew  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  ini? 
five  acts,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  189.  Uie  subdivision  into  scenes  i< 
thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  cf 
singers  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.  who  m- 
deM  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief 
of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Chordgiu  or  Coryphmm* 
But  Choraovs  is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  ibe 
dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  Plavt* 
Pers.  i.  3.  79,  Trinumm.  iv.  2.  16.  Sutt.  Aug.  70.  and  chora^ium 
for  the  apparatus  itself,  (irutnunentum  seenarvMf  Fest.)  Flaut.  Capi. 
prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi;  15.  choragia  for  chorc^i^  Vitruv.  v.  9.  hence 
fdliiB  choragwm  gloria^  comparetnr,  their  dress  may  be  compared 
to  false  glory,  Cic.  ad  Heretm.  iv.  ^0. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see 
from  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  license  was  suppress- 
ed by  la\e,  the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  283. 
A  Ckoragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first  was 
small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  202.  but  af- 
terwards it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  aod  a  louder 
sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  of  various  forms.  Those  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  are  the  Tibies  dcxtrm  and  sinisirm,  pares  and 
imparesy  which  have  occasioned  much  disputation  among  crities, 
and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes, 
which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so 
were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which  the  musician  plaved  on 
with  his  right  hand  was  called  tibia  deztra,  the  right-handed  flute; 
with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra,  the  left-handed  flute.  The  latter  had 
but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a  deep  serious  bass;  the  other  bad 
more  holes,  and  a  shsyper  and  more  lively  tone.  Plin.  16.  36.  s. 
66.  Farr.  R.  R.  1.  2. 1 5.  When  two  right  or  left-handed  flutes  were 
joined  together,  they  were  called  tibial  pares  dextres^  or  tibia  para 
sintstra.  The  flutes  of  difierent  sorts  were  called  tibia  mparut  or 
fibuB  dextrm  et  sinistra.  The  rieht-liandcd  flutes  were  the  same 
with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes,  {Tibies  Lg/duB,  and  the 
lefl-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutes,  {Tibia  Tyries  or  Sarroms,  vel 
Serrana,)    Hence  Virgil,  Biforcm  dat  tibia  cantusn^  i.  e.  bisomm, 
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imparei^Mn.  ix.  618.  Sometimes  tl\e  flute  was  crooked,  Virg. 
Mn.  vii.  737.  Ovid.  Mtt.  ffi.  532.  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Phrygia  or 
coritii.  Id.  de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-show,  in 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their 
performances,  {Mmi  vel  Pantomimi),  expressed  every  thing  by 
their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking,  {loqnaci  manu  ^  hence 
called  also  Chirtmdmi,)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii. 
x515*  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  3.  125.  Manil.  v.  474. 
Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors»  who 
were  likewise  called  PlanipideSf  because  they  were  without  shoes» 
{excalceati)^  Senec.  Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191. 
Gell.  i.  1 1.  They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wood  or  iron  sandals, 
called  ScABiLLA  or  Sctdfella^  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they 
danced,  Cic.  Ccd.  97.  Sutt.  Cat.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augus- 
tus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Cic.  Cal. 
27.  Ferr.  iii.  36.  Rabir.  Post.  IS.  Phil.  ii.  27.  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  elsewhere.  Suet.  Obs.  39.  Jier.  4.  0th.  3.  Calig.  45. 
^^^•  45.  100.  Sen.  Ep,  80.  JuDenal.  viii.  108. 

The  most  celebrated  coniposers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces,  (mimogrHphi),  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cssar,  Suet.  Jtd.  39.  Horat.  Sai.  i.  10.  6.  GeU. 
zvii.  14.  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pyl&des  and  Bathyllus,  the  favoufite  of  Maecenas,  Tadt.  Annal.  i. 
54.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.  his  freedman, 
{libertus  Macendtis) ;  and  by  Juvenal,  motftt,  vi.  63.  Between 
them  there  was  a  constant  emulation.  Pylades  being  once  re- 
proved by  Augustus  on  this  account,  replied,  *^  It  is  expedient  for 
you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us.'' 
rylades  was  the  great  favourite  of  the  public.  He  was  once  ba- 
nished by  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon  after  restored, 
Dio.  liv.  17.  Maerob.  Sat.  li.  7.  The  factions  of  the  different 
players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  Jfat.  Q.  vii.  32.  Petron.  5.  sometimes 
carried  their  discords  to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in 
bloodshed.  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funamb&li,  SchcsnobSia  vel 
NeurobiUa)  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play, 
Ter.  Utc.  ProL  4.  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  persons  who  seemed 
to  fly  in  the  air,  (Petaurista),  who  darted  (jactabant  vel  excutie- 
hatu)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum,  vel  -uj,  Festus. 
Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86;  also  interludes 
or  musical  entertainments,  called  Em bolia,  Cic.  Sext.  54.  or 
ACEOAMATA ;  butthislast  word  is  usually  jput  for  the  actors,  must- 
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cians,  or  repeaters  themselves,  wbo  were  also  employed  at  private 
entertainments,  Cic.  ibid.  Verr,  iv*  ^^^Arth.  9.  Sutt.  Aug.  74- 
Macrgb.  SaL  ii.  4.  J^ep.  AU.  14.  " 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people  calling 
out  for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited;  as,  the  representation  of  bat- 
.,  ties,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon  animals^and  wild 
beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people  made  on  these  occasions, 
is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  Epist.  IL  i.  185. 
&c.  In  like  manner,  their  approbation,  {plausus,}  and  disappro- 
bation, {sibilus^  strepitusy  fremitus^  clamor  tanitruumy  Cic.  Pam. 
viii.  S.  fiitida pastoritiat  Alt.  1 6.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  muck 
regarded,  Ctc.  Pis.  27.  Sext.  54.  55.  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od.  i.  20. 
ii,  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called  Ac- 
tores  primarum  partium;  the  second,  secundarum  pariiumf  the 
third,  iertinnuny  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  pioh  28.  Cic  in  Caecil.  15.  & 
Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed  their 
parts,  or  pleased  or  displeased  the  spectators,  Quvictilian*  vi,  1. 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Ait.  i.  3.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  »aid,  Plaudite,  Terent.  <Jrc. 

Those  actors  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns,  &c.  as 
at  other  games  ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  round 
the  head  with  strings,  called  Strofpi,  strophia^  v.  -id/<jf,  Pestus« 
Plin.  xxi.  1.  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt,  (e  lanma  area 
tenui  ifiaurata  aut  inargeniata)^  called  Corolla  or  eoroUaria ;  first 
made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  U.  3.  Hence  CO- 
ROLIARIUM,  a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just 
hire,  {additum  prater  quam  quod  debitum  est)^  Varro.  de  LaL  Ling, 
iv.  36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45. 
or  any  thing  given  s^bove  what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  bl.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that 
players  should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  {aurei)^  but  not 
more,  Capitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited,  was 
called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (a  Otaofiuu,  video.)  In  ancient 
times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing;  hence  stan- 
tes  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amie.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose 
in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre, 
^which  was  building,  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  or- 
dered to  be  pulled  down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  (noctAi- 
mm  puhlicis  moribu  ),  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4. 3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  £miliu8  Scaurus,  when    aedile. 
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'which  contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing 
magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expense,  Plih.  xxxvi.  15.  s. 
24.   8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  CaBsar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  honour 
of  his  father,  (funtbri  patris  munere)^  made  two  large  theatres  of 
wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended,  each,  on  binges,  {cardir 
fitim  singuiorum  versatiti  iuspenta  Itbramento)^  and  looking  opposite 
ways,  (inter  se  aversa)^  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each 
other  by  their  noise,  {ne  invicem  obstreperent) ;  in  both  of  which 
he  acted  stage-plays  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  ;  then  having 
suddenly  wheeled  them  round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one 
another,  and  thus  formed  an  ampitheatre,  he  exhibited  shows  of 
gladiators  in  the  afternoon,  P/tVi.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second  con« 
sulship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  that  he  might  not  incur  the 
animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  Venus, 
Suet.  Claud.  21.  TerhJlian.  de  Spect.  10.  PHn.  viii.  7.  Dio.  xxxix. 
38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Marceilus;  Dio.  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near 
that  of  Pompey,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13. 13.  Amor.  ii.  7. 3.  hence  call- 
ed tria  theatra.  the  three  theatres,  Sutt.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii. 
394.  Trist.  iii.  12.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or 
rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  ampitheatre, 
Plin.  xix.  1.  s,  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73.  but  in  later  times 
they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Syh.  iii.  5.  91. 

Among  the  Greeks  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic.  Uacc.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Seiiec.  Epist.  108.  And  among  the 
Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage,  Suet. 
Aug.  47.     This  the  Greeks  called  eta/e^tinv  et  ftofa^iiyfiauiiw. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the  half  of 
an  ampitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  {gradus 
vel  cunfii)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ampitheatre.  The 
foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestra,  were  assigned  to 
the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states;  fourteen  rows  be- 
hind them  to  the  eauites,  and  the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 
The  whole  was  called  CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called 
Cavea  prima,  or  ima  ;  the  last,  cdvea  ultima  or  summa,  Cic.  Senect. 
14.     The  middle,  cavea  media^  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were  called 
Scena^  Postsceniumj  Proscenium,  Pulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

\.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and 

Eictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  ex- 
ibited,  Vxtruo.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  U  166.  432. 
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The  ornaments  were  sometimes  inconceivably  magnificent,   FWer. 
Max*  \u  4.  6.  Plin.  zxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  it 
was  called  Scena  Veesatilis  ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Scena 
DucTiLis,  Strv.  ad  Virg.  Gf.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AUL£UH  vel  S^ 
ritmt  oftener  plural  la),  which,  contrary  to  the  modem  custom,  was 
dropt  (premebaiur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us  the  blinds  of  i 
carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  {toUebatur)  or  drawn 
up,  when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts. 
Horai.  Ep.  \\.  1.  199.  Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  111.  JmeneL 
vi.  166.      The    machine  by  which   this  was  done  was   called 
EzosTRA,  Cic.  prov.  Cons.  6.    Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapes* 
try  were  also  used  in  private  houses,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  701.   nth 
rat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sai.  ii.   8.  54.   called  wJtJm  AUaiica,  be- 
cause  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  of  Atiatos, 
king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Proptrt.  ii.  2S.  46.  Serv.  m  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  ac- 
tors dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  suppo* 
sed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  oa 
the  stage,  Horai.  de  Art.  P.  182.  Lucret.  iv.  1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  ac 
tors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL^ 
PITUM;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA, 
which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  PulpUuvij  Vitruv.  v.  6. 
Hence  LudHria  scenA  et  ptdpiio  digna^  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the 
stage,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  tht  ROMANS. 

I.    LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS. 

^Hfi  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citisen  was  cb- 
^  Heed  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required, 
fix)m  the  a^  of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any  one 
enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Po- 
(y6.  vi.  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  cam- 
paigns, and  every  horseman  ten.  At  first,  none  of  the  lowest  class 
was  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor  freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junc- 
tures, Liv.  z.  21,  xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered 
by  Marius,  Salluat.  Jug.  86.  GeU.  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  were  almost 
alwayj  engaged  in  wars ;  first,  with  the  difierent  states  of  Italy, 
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for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more  in  subdu- 
ing the  various  countries,  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war,  without  solemnly  pro- 
claimiDg  it.    This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any  nation, 
they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  FeciaUs  to  demand  redress,  (ad  res 
Tepttendas),  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys. 
ji.  72.  and,  if  it  was  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  were 

§  ranted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly 
eclared.     Then  the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  hav* 
ing  thrown  a  bloody  spear  into    them,  formally  declared   war 
against  that  nation,  lUv.  i.  33.     The  fortn  of  words,  which  he  pro- 
nounced before  be  threw  the  spear,  was  cabled  CLARIGATIO, 
(a  claravocegnaviebatur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin. 
XX ii.  3.     Afterwards,  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars 
carried  on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Aoer  Hostilis,  Ovid* 
Fast.  vi.  205.     Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly  against 
Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony^  Dio.  i«  4.     So  Marcus 
Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war  against  the  Scythians,  shot  a 
bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the  ager  hostUis^  Dio* 
Ixxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most  part 
were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul :  for  two  legions  compo* 
sed  a  consular  army.  But  often  a  greater  number  was  raised,  ten, 
lAvm  ii.  SO.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.  twenty,  xxx.  2.  twenty- 
one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24.  twenty* three,  xx.  1.  xxviii,  38.  Under 
Tiberius  twenty-five,  even  in  Ume  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  iii 
Italy,  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5*  under  Adrian 
thirty,  Spartian.  1 5.  In  the  629th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report 
of  a  Gallic  tumult,1taly  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry^ 
and  700,000  ^fbot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times^  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  pro^re  soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quin- 
tilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could 
not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was* 
afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the 
greatest  rif^uVyDio.  Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
{diem  edieebanU  vel  indicebant)^  on  which  all  those  who  were  of 
the  military  age,  should  be  present  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  31. 
PoM.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  cande  chairs, 
held  a  levy  {ddectam  habebcaiU)^  by  the  assistance  of  the  military 
or  legionary  tribuoesi  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  tk^  eon-' 
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inons,  Ltv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.    It  was  determined  by  lot,  Id  what  maD- 
DPI  ihc  tribes  should  be  called* 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name 
I  M'.ier  a  severe  penalty,  Liv.  iii.  II.  &  41.  GtU.  xi.  5-  Valtr^ 
Miz.  vi.  3.  4.  They  were  careful  to  choose  {legere)  those  firsts 
who  had  what  they  thought  lucky  oaoies,  (bona  nomina)^  as  Va- 
lerius, Salvius,  StatoriuSf  &c.  Cic>  Divin.  i.  45.  Festtts  in  Foes 
Lagus  Lu»  RiNus.  Their  names  were  written  down  on  tables; 
hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In'certain  wars,  and  nnder  certain  commanders,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enliot,  (nomina  dare.y  Liv.  x.  25.  xKi.  32. 
but  this  was  not  always  the  case.     Sometimes  compulsiori  (co€r- 
cUio)  was  rcqiiisi^o  ;   and  those  who  refused,  (refractari/,  fw» 
militiam  detredabant),  were  forced  to  enlist  {sacramento  adacli) 
by  finels  and  corporal  punishment,  {damno  et  virgis),  Liv.  iv.  53. 
vii.  4.    Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  ibid.  &  Diomfs. 
viii.^or  sold  as  slaves,  Cic.  Cacin.  34*     Some  cut  00*  their  thuitobc 
or  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit  for  service  :  Hence  j^o/iice 
trunci,  poltroons.     But  this  did  not  screen  them  from  punish- 
ment, SueL  Aug.  24.    Valer.  Max*  vi.  3.  3.     On  one  occasioo 
Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death,  Dio.  \vu  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  (vacationis  milituB  vel  a  miliiid),  of  which  the 
chief  were,  Age,  {Mtas)^  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii.  33. 34.  Dis- 
ease or  infirmity,  {morbus  vel  vitium)^  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Ofhce,  (^ho- 
nor), being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch,  in  CamilL  versmjin. 
Favour  or  indulgence  (beneficium)  granted  by  the  senate  or  peo- 
ple, Cic.  Phil.  V.  19.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  Lav.  zxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent,  vel  defunct i,  Ovid,  Amor. 
ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  appliifd  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii.  55.  who  judged  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  {causas  cognoscebant,)  and  interposed  in  their  behalf 
or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this  was  soi^times  forbid- 
den by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Lio.  xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tri- 
bunes themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to  the  consuls, 
Liv.  xlii.  3-2.  33.  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies^  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 
{juasi  timor  multus,  vel  a  lumeo),  Cic.  Phil.  v.  31.  viii.  1.  Quioc- 
tilian.  vii.  3.  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  {delectus  ^ne 
vacatumibu8  habitus  est),  Liv.  vii.  11.  28.  viii.  20.  x.  21.  Two 
flags  were  displayed  {vexilla  sublata  vel  prolaia  sunt)  from  the 
capitol,  the  one  red,  {rosevm)t  to  summon  the  infantry,  {oift- 
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dties  evocandos)^  and  the  other  green,  {carrdeimi),  to  summon  the 
cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg,  Mn.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasion!),  as  there  was  not  t^e  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  vult, 
MB  SEQUATXTR.  This  was  Called  CONJ URATIO,  or  evocutio^  and 
men  thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Ldv.  xxiu  38.  Cas.  de  Bell.  G.  vii. 
1.  who  were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  (m  tumuliu;  nam^  tu- 
MULTus  nonnimqtMm  levior  quam  bellwn^  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were  called 
Su  BIT  A  an  {ita  repentina  auxilia  appellabant)^  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.  or 
TuMULTUARii,  Liv.  u  37.  xzxY.  2.  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in 
the  provinces,  ibid.  &  zl.  26;  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were 
forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called  Causarii,  Iav.  vi«  6.  if  slaves 
were  found  to  have  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  {inttr 
tirones)^  they  were  sometimes  punished  capitally,  {intos  animad" 
versum  est),  Plin.  Ep.  x.  38.  &  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  EquiUs^  and 
each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by  the 
public,  Liv.u  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  some  Equitts  served  on  their  own 
horses,  Liv.  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done;  nor  were 
there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but 
from  the  Equites,  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alte- 
ration in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans,  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  otlier  respects. 

After  that  period  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  Equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  .citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 
After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  re- 
peat over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  (^t  reliqms  verba  sa^ 
cramenti  prcBiret),  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  (m  verba  ejtisju* 
rabant).  Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idem  in  me,  Fttius 
in.  Prajurationes,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the 
same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  20*  xxii. 
38.  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  were  oblige 
ed  to  take  the  military  oath,  {sacramenlo  vel  -urn  dicere)^  Liv. 
xxii.  57.  XXV.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy,  Cic» 
Off.  i.  1 1 .  Hence  sacrumenta  is  put  for  a  military  life,  Juvenal,  xvi* 
35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  seems.to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath 
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(Sacramentum)  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  wbeo  tk 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  cewUwy  oi 
foot,  swore  among  themselves  {inter  se  eguUes  decuriaii^  peAus 
centuriaii  conjurabanty^  to  act  lilce  good  soldiers,  {sese  JugtB  «c 
fprmidinis  €rg4  non  abiturost  neque  ex  ordtnt  rtsessuroa);  aodthe 
oath,  (jusjuranduh),  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes 
after  the  levy,  (ex  voluntario  inier  ipsosfaderc  a  iribunis  adUgiiimttm 
jurUjurandi  aciionem  iransltUum.) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  aoev, 
Liv.  xxviii.  39. 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  the 
military  oath,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  his  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  60.  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  in  the  provinces;  Id.  Pan.  68,  also  on  the  kalends  of  Janoary, 
Suet.  Galh.  16.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xvi.  23.  Hiti.  \.  13. 

On  certain  occasions  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country  | 
to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and  the  force  used  for 
that  purpose,  Coercitio  vcl  ConquisiUo^  a  press  or  impress.  Lit. 
xxi.  11.  xxiii.  33.  Cic.  dt  Prov.  Cons.  3.  Ait.  vii.  21.  Hm.  deBeil. 
Alex.  3.  Sometimes  particular  commissioners  (crjurnvtrt)  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time,  {homifies  emt^ 
ritis  stipendiis,)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  and  were  then 
called  EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cie.  Fam.  iii.  7.  Obs.  Bell.  Gv. 
iii.  53.  Sedlust.  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12.  Galba  gave  this  name  to  a 
body  of  eguites^  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  Sud.  GaI6. 
10.  The  Evocaii  were  exempted  from  all  the  drudgei^  of  nuViiary 
service,  (caterorum  immtmesy  niii  propuUandi  hostis)^  Tacit*  Annal. 
i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
xxii.  36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  79).  The  consuls,  when  about 
to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  re- 
quired, (ad  socios  Latinumaue  nomen  ad  milUes  ex  formula  aecipi- 
endos  mittunt^  arma^  tela^  atiavarari  jubent,  Liv»  xxii*  57.)  and  at 
the  same  time  appointed  the  aay  and  place  of  assemblings  (^ud  eo9^ 
venirent)^  Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  (scripti  vel 
comcripti),  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  ^  11.  and  re- 
ceived nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn ;  on  which  account  they 
had  a  paymaster  {Qu€Uftor)  of  their  own,  PoUji/b.  vi.  Bhit  when  all 
the  Italians  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  the  republic. 
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The  troops  sent  hj  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  auxilia- 
ries, (AUXILlARESmi/ite^vel  AuxiLiA,  abat^eo,  Cic.  Alt.  vi.  5), 
Yarr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received  pay  and  clothing  from  the 
republic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who 
sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  lAv^  xxiv.  49.  But  those 
must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  men- 
tioned before  that  time,  Liv*  xxi.  46.  48.  55.  56.  xxii.  t22. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  regret  the 
flower  or  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  nurpose.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv. 
14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obligeci  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence* 

II.  DIVISION  of  the   TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN  ARMY; 
their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

A  FTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  adminis- 
-^^  iered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LE6I0  a  legendo, 
quia  milites  in  ddeetu  legebantur,  F^arro,  L.  L.  iv.  16*  which  word 
is  sometimes  put  for  an  army,  tv.  ii*  26.  &c.  Sallust,  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
manipks^  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANIPULUS,  ex 
manipulo  vel  fasdculo  faniy  hasUB,  vel  periica  longer  alligatOj 
quern  quo  tigno  prtmum  gerebat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117.)  So  that 
there  were  thirty  maniples  and  six,ty  centuries  in  a  legion,  OelL 
xvi.  iv.  and  if  there  always  had  been  100  men  in  each  century,  as 
its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men. 
But  tjhis  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  di^erent  at  different  times, 
Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  Cas.  B. 
C.  iii.  106.  B.  Al.  69.     In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  V>id.  &  Zad.  iii.  62.  They 
were  divided  into  ten  turmce  or  troops  ;  and  each  turme  into  three 
decuruB,  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion,  were 
three,  the  Haatati,  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

The  HASTATl  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears,  (hasta),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconve- 
nient, Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of  young  men  in 
the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  Iav.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of  life ; 
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they  occapied  the  second  line.    Ancieptly  they  seem  to  have  been 
posted  first  i  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  fonn- 
ed  the  <Atrc{  line;  whence  their  name,  Dionys.  viii.  86,  They 
were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pi/tim  or  javelin  which  ihej 
used ;  and  the  Hasiati  and  Principts^  who  stood  before  them,  were 
called  Antefilani. 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  VELITES,  from  their 
swiftness  and  agility,  (a  volando  vel  velocitatt)^  the  light-armed 
soldiers,  (milites  levis  armaturm^  \el' expedUij  \e\  levis  armaiura), 
first  instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxvi.  4.  These  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned 
thorn ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required, 
usually  before  the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  slingera  and 
archers,  FUNDITORES,  BaUares,  Achaiy  &c.  Liv.  xxi.  2/. 
Xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  31.29.  SaGITTARII  Creienses^  Arabn, 
&c.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  aacienlly  called  iVrcntom .-  Rora- 
riiy  {quod  ante  rural  quampluit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and,  accordlnf 
to  some,  Accensi.  Others  make  the  Accensi  supernumerary  sol- 
diers, who  attended  the  army  to  ^pply  the  place  of  those  legen- 
dary soldiers,  who  died,  or  were  slain,  Fesius  in  Adcensi  el  Aih 
scRiPTiTii,  Varro.  ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  tbey  were 
ranked  among  ihc  light-armed  troops.  These  were  formed  into 
distinct  companies,  {expediti  manipuli  ti  expedite  cokories)^  and 
aiHS  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legionary  cohorts^  SaUusU  Jug.  46. 
SO.  1 00. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the  em- 
pprors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were;  thus, 
Primani^  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundani,  2rerfiaitt,Quar- 
•  tani,  Quintani^  Decimani^  Teriiadecimani^  Vicesimam^  Duadevict- 
simani.  Duo  ei  vicesimafd,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  36.  37.  iii.  27.  v.  1. 
Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  Vclttes  were  equipped  with  bowfy  slings,  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  thej 
bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quorum  it- 
lum  inluibiie  ad  remiiUndum  imperitis  esi^  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  a  Spanisk 
sword  having  both  edge  and  point,  (quo  casim  et  punctwn  pttAa^ 
Liv.)  a  round  buckler  (farm  a)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  wood  and  covered  with  leather;  and  a  helmet  or  cask  for  the 
head,  (GALEA  vel  GaUrus)^  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
wild  beast,  to  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyb.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastaii,  Principes^  and  Triarii,  both  defcn- 
aive  {arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {tela  ad  petendum)>  were  ifl 
a  great  measure  the  same  \  Polyb.  vi.  20.  &  23. 
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1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iiH)n  bcss  (umbo) 

jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  bulPs  hide  :  Sometimes  a  round  shield 
(Glypkus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Ca«5t«  v.  -rda)  of  brass  or 

iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncover- 
ed, Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Cassar  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  whicb  in  a  great  measure  determined  the  fortune  of  the 
da^,  Faciem  feri,  miles,  FIot,  iv.  2.  Pompey's  cavalry  being 
chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid 
of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  helmet  was  the  crest,  (Crista),  adorned  with  plumes  of  fea- 
thers of  various  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA),  generally  made  of  leather, 

covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings 
twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  {hamia  concerto).  Instead  of 
the  coat  of  m^I,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on  the  breast, 
{thorax  velpectorale). 

4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREiE),  Liv.  ix.  40.  tegmina 

•rurumn  Virc.  Mn.  xu  777.  sometimes  only  on  the  right  ler,  Keget. 
i.  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Qilisa.  set 
with  nails,  JwenaL  xvi.  24*  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers, 
(gregarii  vel  manipularei  mt/uw),  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula 
had  his  name,  Suet.  CaL  ix.  52.  Tacit.  Annd.  i.  41,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3. 
Hence  Caligaius^  a  common  soldier.  Suet.  Aug.  25.  Marius  a  cali* 
ga  ad  contulatvm  perductus^  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec. 
de  ben.  v.  1^. 

——5.  A  sword  (gladius  vel  ensia)  and  two  long  javelins,  (Pila.) 
The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for  the 
sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses  ;  for 
they  had  no  stirrups,  (Stapije  vel  Stapeda,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called).  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain*  There  is 
no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient 
coins  and  statues.  Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles,  such  as  ours, 
but  certain  coverings  of  cloth  (vestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called 
EPHIPPIA,  iJora/.  Ep.  i.  14.  44.  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse 
was  said  to  be  constratus,  Iav.  xxi.  54.  The^e  the  Germans 
despised,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  2.  The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles, 
Liv.  XXXV.  1 1 . 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterws^rds  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot,  Polyb*  vi» 
M.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jacviatione  equestriy  about  the  art 
of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cop-a-pt^,  that  is,  completely  from  head  to  foot, 
were  called  Loeicati  or  Catapbracti  ,  Li^.  xxxv.  48.  zxxvii*  40. 
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In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  (See  p.  193'3.> 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually  month 
about,  Liv.  xL  41.  HoraL  SaL  u  6.  48.  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men  ; 
hence  called  in  Greek,  xf^^^x^^  vel  -fy«.  Under  the  emf>eiT>r8  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  tbe;  senators  and  equitts  ;  hence  <:aUed 
Laticlavii  and  Angusticlavii,  Sue^  0th.  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  Jbe  called  Tribunus  oohortis,  Plin.  Ep»  iii.  9.  and  their  com- 
mand  to  have  lasted  only  six  months  ^  hence  called  ssmsstris  tbi- 
BUNATUS,  P/m.  Ep>  iv«  4.  or  semestrb  aurum,  JitoemU.  y\u  8.  be- 
cause  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  tbb  officers  who  commanded  the  centuries 
(Cbnturiones  vel  ordinum  ductores)^  from  the  common  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,Ltv.  xlii.  34.  Cas.yl  Sd.Lucan,  i.  645. vi.  145. 
But  this  office  (centurianatui)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  b|f  the 
consul  or  proconsul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Ctc. 
Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vitis.) 
Plin.  ziv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  33.  Juvenal,  viii.  S47.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
u  527.  hence  vite  donarif  to  be  made  a  centurion  ;  vilem  p&Bcere^ 
to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.  gerere,  to  bear  it,  Lucan.  vi. 
146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  distinguished  bv  the  title  frior^  former,  and  jiotferior,  lat- 
ter, because  the  one  was  cnosen  and  ranked  before  the  other,  TacU. 
Ann.  i.  32.  Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at  once 
through  interest,  Dio.  Iii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triariif  was  called  Centurio  prvmipili^  yelprimi  ordtnis^  Liv,  xxv. 
19.  or  Primus  PiluSj primipilus^  or  prtmopiius.  Cass.  B.  G.  ii*95.  also 
primus  centurio,  Liv.  vii.  41*  qui  primumpilum  ducebat^  ib.  13.  Dux 
legionis  (6  f^yifu^  tov  twyfta^oi)^  Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all 
the  other  centurions,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  {aquila)j  or 
chief  standard  of  the  legion,  TTkctf.  Hist.  iii.  22.  Vmer.  Jaax.  i.  6. 
11.  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked 
among  the  tqviUs^  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor, 
iii.  8.  20.  Pont.  iv.  7.  15.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war 
with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  caUed 
mtnores  ordine,  ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Trtant,  was  called  Primioiha  posterior :  So  the  two  centurions  of 
the  second  maniple  of  tne  Triarii^  Prior  centurio,  ^nd  posterior 
centurio  secundipili ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Ceniu* 
rio  decimipiliy prior  et  posterior.    In  like  maqner,  Primus  prismpsy 
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amcundus  nrincqn^  &c.  Primus  hastafusj  Sic.  Thus,  th^re  ivas  a 
large  fiela  for  promotion  in  the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  so^ 
dier  to  a  centurion  ;  from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth 
maniple  of  Hattfatiy  {decitnue  hastatus  posterior)^  to  the  rank  of  Prf- 
mipilus,  Liv*  xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  rfu- 
cere  honestum  ordinem  ;  as  Virginius,  Liv,  iii»  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  XJraei^  or  SucceniuriontSi  Liv,  viii.  8.  Ftstus  tii  Op- 
Tio ;  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns,  (SIGNlPERI  vei  Vex^^ 
larii)^  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxixv.  6.  Tac.Jinn.  i.  8U  Hist.  i,41.  iii.  17.  Cic. 
Divin.  !•  77. 

He  vrho  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  PaAFEc«> 
Tus  AUMy  Plin.  £p.  iii.  4. 

Each  Turma  bad  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of 
ten,  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Pcv- 
Ivb.  vi.  23.  and  he  was  called  Duxtcrmjb,  Sattust.  Jug*  38« 
Each  decurio  had  an  optio  or  deputy  under  him,  Farro.  St  Lai. 
ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
Aljb,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv.  \%x\.  21.  QelL 
xvi.  4.)  had  praefects  (PRJIFECTI)  appointed  over  them,  wha 
commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  C(bs. 
B.  O.  i.  39.  Siut.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  19.  These 
troops  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  Sallust^ 
Jug.    58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies  were 
selected  and  posted  near  tbo  cbafiul,  under  tho  name  of  ExTRAOR- 
DiNARii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  SeUctiy  to  serve  as  his 
life-guards,  Ltv.  xxxv.  5.  Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied 
troops  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  (ciim  justo  equi^ 
talu),  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  army,  \ex* 
ercitus  tonsidaris,)  about  20,000  men,  Liv.  x.  35.  in  the  time  of 
Polybius,  18,600,  Polfb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI)  under 
him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  ii. 
29.  59.  vr.  17.  x.  40.  43.  &c.  Sail.  Qii.  69.  Jug.  28.  Cas.  de  bell, 
civ.  ii.  17.  iii.  55. . 

When  the  consul  performed  ai^y  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  t# 
do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  {ductu  vel  imperio^  et  au- 
spiciosuo)^  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli.  17.  28.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  41« 
i).  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  if  his  legatus  or  any  other  person 
did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  be  done,  ausmcio  constHs  et 
iudu  hgatif  by  the  auspices  of  the  consul  and  under  the  conduct 
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of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every 
thing  by  their  own  auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome. 
Duclu  Germanici^  auspiciis  Tiberih  Tacit*  Aonal.  ii.  41-  Herat. 
Od.  iv.  14.  16.  &  .33.  Ovid.  TriM-  ii*  173.  hence  4napicia»  the 
conduct,  Liv,  iii.  60,  ^ 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  ChUtmys^  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple ; 
^metimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Iao^  i.  36»  P£mi.  xvi. 
3.  Tac.  Arm.  xii.  56.- cum paludaiU  dudbus,  officers  in  red  coau^ 
Juvenal.  vi«  399.  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  lictors  who 
attended  the  consul  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  iras 
likewise  the  name  of  a  travelling  dress,  (vutis  viatoria)  :  hence 
CUamydattAS,  a  traveller  or  foreigner,  Plaui.  Psevd.  iv.  2.  8. 
sc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SA- 
GUM,  also  CA/amyf,  Plant.  Rudi  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe  drawn  over 
the  other  clothes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Sue/.  Aug.  26.  opposed 
to  toga^  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  (m  ht- 
fUttl/u),  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum :  Hence  Est  in  Bogis  ct- 
vitaSi  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1 1  •  sumere  saga^  ad  saga  ire  ;  et  redire  ad  t(t 
gas^  Id.  V.  12.  xiv.  1.  also  put  for  the  general's  robe;  thus,  Pu- 
nico  lugubre  muiavit  sagum^  i.  e.  deposuit  cocdneam  chlamifdtm  An- 
tonius,  et  accepit  fUfiTam,  laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  ou 
mourning,  Horat.  J^od.  ix.  27. 

m.    DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMAKS,  their  MARCHES  and 
EKCAMPMKNIT^ 

nPHE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
•^  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even 
in  the  longest  marches,^  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying  it 
with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  Zro.  xliv.  39.  SaUuH.  Jug.  45.  &  91. 
Persons  were  always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper 
place  for  that  purpose,  {castra  metari).  Hence  called  METATO- 
RES ;  thus,  Alterii  castris  vel  tecundie,  is  put  for  aftero  die,  the 
second  day  ;  tertiis  caetrie^  qtsintis  cc»/rtf,  &g.  Tadt.  Hiet.  iii.  1^. 
iv.  71.  CcBS.  B.  Q.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  tiit  one  night  in  the  same  camp^  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  casira^  and  in  later  ages 
MANSlO ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one  day, 
P/tn.  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Suet^  Tti.  10.  as  ata^^  among  the 
Greeks. 

.  When  an  army  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp;  ESTIVA,  a 
mimmercamp;  and  HIBERNA9  a  winter  camp;  (vriiich  was  first 
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itsed    in  the  siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  y.  2.   Hibemaada  mdificaoii^ 
zxiii.   39. 

Th^  lyinter  c|uarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion like  a  city,  as  storehouses,  (armaria),  workshops,  (fabncfB\  an 
infirmary  or  hospital,  (va/e(ucfuiartum),  &c.     Hence  from  them 
many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin;  in 
Kngiand,  particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Xhe  form  of  the  Koman  camp  was  a  square,  {quadrata)^  and  al- 
ways of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.     In  later  ages,  in  imitation 
of  the  Creeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  eround,  Vegtt.  i.  23.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
(Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  ram- 
part (Vallum,)  composed  of  the  earth  dug  frqm  the  ditch,  (AG- 
G£R),  ahd  sharp  stakes,  (ftiJej,  VALLI  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it, 
Firgr.  G.  ii,  25.  Cfzs.  B.  Civ.  ii«  1.  15.  Pofyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side ;  the  first  called 
Porta  PRETORIA,  vel  Extraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl. 
27.  2.  DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former,  {ab  tergo  castrorum 
ei  hosii  aversa^  vel  ab  hosie)^  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.  Cass.  B.  G.  ii.  24* 
Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  principalis  dei^tra  and  principalis  sinistra, 
Liv.  xl.  27.  were  the  names  of  the  two  others. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  part  {pars  castrorwn  superior)  was  that  next  the 
porta pratoria,  in  which  was  the  general's  tent,  (ducis  tabemaeulum)^ 
called  PR£TORlUM,  also  Auguralb,  Taeit.  AnnaL  ii.  13.  xv.  30. 
from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices  {auguraculiim.  Fest. 
vel  jf u^ura^ortum,  Hygio.  de  castrament.)  or  Augustale,  i^inctd. 
viii.  2. 8.  with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian 
eohort,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Pratoritan  were  the  tents  of  the  lieute-^ 
nant-generals;  and  on  die  other  that  of  the  Quaestor,  QUiESTORI- 
UM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  dectmianaf 
hence  called  Qiu^toria^  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.    Hanfbv  the  quaes- 
tor's tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also  Quintana,  where  things 
'  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv*  xli.  2.  Suet.  Ncr.  26.  Polyb.  vi. 
38*     In  this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
prefects  of  the  allies,  the  Evocatif  Ablecli^  and  Extraordinarii^  both 
horse  and  foot.     But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  classics.    We  only  know  that  a  particular  place 
was  assigned  both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all 
perfectlv  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp, 
called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12.  where  the  tribunal  of  the  gene- 
ral was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued 
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the  dripy.  Tacit.  Annd.  i.  67.  Hist.  iii.  13.  where  the  trfbnntE 
held  their  courts  {jura  reddebant\  Liv.  xxviii.  24*  and  punishmeotj 
were  inflicted,  SueU  Otho.  i.  Aug.  24.  Liv.  viVu  32.  ix«  16.  where 
the  principal  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  tfie  gods 
stood,  Tacit.  Annal,  u  39.  also  the  images  of  the  emperor<«,  fd» 
iv.  3.  XV.  29.  by  which  the  soldiers  swore,  Ltr.  xxvi.  48*  Horai. 
Od.  iv.  5.  Ep.  ii.  1.  19.  and  deposited  their  money  art  the  siaod- 
ardsy  {ad  vel  ayud  signa\  as  in  a  sacred  place ;  Suet.  Dem.  7. 
each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  wfaicfe 
was  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war,  V^gtU  ii.  iO. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in  this 
manner:  The  cavalry  in  the  middle;  on  both  sides  of  them  the 
Triarii^  Principesy  and  Hastati  ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were 
the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable,  were  al- 
ways posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  iurm  any  pkxs, 
(ne  fuid  naves  rei  molirentur)^  by  being  united.  It  is  Dot  agreed 
what  was  the  place  of  the  Velites.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
.  occupied  the  empty  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents, 
whicn  was  300  feet  broad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves, 
(Calones  vel  servt)^  and  retainers  or  followers  of  the  camp,  (li^ls, 
aui  exerdtuntiequdmnturf  qu(Z$t&s  gratiA^  Festus),  Liv.  xxiti.  16. 
These  were  little  used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was 
not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  SailusU  Jug.  45.  The 
lAxa  were  sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  ibid.  At  other  (imes 
they  seem  to  have  stayed  without  the  camp,,  in  wbat  was  cai/ed 
Procbstria  {adijicia  extra castra\  Festus;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  M. 

The  tents  {itrUoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  txiianded 
with  ropes  :  hence  sub  pellihus  hiemare,  Flor.  i.  1  $.  durare.  Liv.  v. 
2.  haberiy  Id.  37.  39.  retineri^  in  tents,  or  in  camp,  Tacit.  Aim,  13. 
35.     So  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  3. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  deeanus  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them,  {qui  iis  prafuit)  ;  which  was 
properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  CofUubermUes^  Hence 
young  noblemen  under  the  general's  particular  care,  were  said 
to  serve  in  his  tent,  {contubemio  ejus  mtlttare)^  and  were  called  his 
CoNTUBERNALES,  Suet.  Jul.  43.  Ctc  Cal.  30.  Plane.  31.  Saiiusi. 
Jug*  64.  Hence,  Vivere  in  contubemio  alicujui,  to  live  in  one^s  &- 
mily,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  Contubemalis,^  companion,  Id^  i.  19*  x.  3. 
The  centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of 
their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  inter- 
yals,  called  YIM.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  {in  longwn), 
i.  e.  running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  prcstorian  side ;  and 
three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Qtmtma^ 
and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Pincipia  already  described,  and 
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aiBotber  between  the  Pratoriwn  dnd  the  Prstorian  gate.  *  The  rows 
of  tents  between  the  via  were  called  STaioiBy  {ptf^*) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  ^Juoenal.  viii.  147.  as  they 
likewise  were  during  the  encampmeht  to  perform  different  ^r» 
vi(  es,  (ministeria),  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.  From 
thfjse  certain  persons  were  exempted,  (immunet  operum  mUikh 
riufih  in  unumpugncB  laborem  reservatiy  Li  v.  vii.  7.)  either  by  law 
or  custom,  as  the  Eaidtest  Vai.  Max.  ii.  9. 7.  the  £voca(»  and  ve* 
teransy  TacU.  AnnaL.  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  {benejieio)  of  their 
commander;  hence  called  B£N£FiciARii,,Fej^ia,  Ceu^B.  C.  i.  75. 
But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  purchased  from  the 
centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to  military  discipline. 
Tacit.  Armal.  i.  17.  Hist.  l.  46.  The  ^Idiers  obliged  to  perform 
these  services  were  called  Mi;nific£s,  Feget.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each  le- 
l^ion  who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Pbavectus  cjls« 
TRO&UM,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv,  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.  Veget^  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  g^tes,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp* 
before  the  Pratoriwn^  the  tents  of  the  Legati^  Quaestor,  and  tri« 
bunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  {agere  excubias  vcl  stationes  et 
ngilias)^  who  were  changed  every  three  hours,  Polyh.  vi.  33. 

ExGUBijB  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night;  ViaiLix, 
only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly- 
called  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  Gustqdia,  Iav.  xxv.  40.  zliv. 
33»  But  statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vttat  Pythagoras 
injussu  imperatoriSf  id  est,  Dei^  de  prmsidio  et  stoHone  vita  decederej 
Cic.  Sen.  20»  Whoever  deserted  his  station  was  punifihed  with 
death.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  {anteq%uim  vigUia  dis- 
ponerentur)j  the  watch-word  {symbSlum)  or  private  signal,  by  which 
they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio.  xliii.  M.  was  distri- 
buted through  the  army  by  the  .means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA,  from  its  four  comers, 
{t$9Mp9i,  -•,  quatuar).  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words 
the  general  chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night, 
P^lyb.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla, 
ApoLiiO  L)elphicus,  and  of  Cassar,  Venus  GEmTRiXy  &c«  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Mn.  vii.  637.  of  Brutus,  ubertas,  Dio.  47.  43.  It  was 
given  (tessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects 
of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers. 
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Th«  person  whe  carried  the  Tusara  from  the  tribunes  to  the  cc» 
turions,  was  called  Tbssbrarius.  Tadu  Hut.  u  25* 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  verc 
made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vi'u  3d*  ix.  32.  xxvii.  4S.  xxviii*  14. 
Suet.  Galb.  6*  which  seems  liicewise  sometimes  to  have  beeo  dooe 
vivA  voce,  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Evrery  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers  and 
friends,  (cum  Prjktorium  dimittebai)^  after  giving  them  his  con- 
mands,  ait  the  trumpets  sounded,  Lht.  xzx.  A*  xxi«  64.  xxvi*  Id. 
xxxvii*  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  rouod  {ciroh 
mire  vcl  obire)  the  watches ;  hence  called  girouitorss,  vel  Circh 
tores.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equUety  Liv. 
xxii.  1»  and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviil.  24.  on  extraorclinary  occasions  by 
the  legati  and  general  him^i^lf,  SallufU  Jug..  4d.  At  laat  particular 
persons  were  ohosen.for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  Vegtim  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
Those  were  the  TUBA,<^traif  ht  like  our  trumpet;  CORNU,the  faora» 
bent  almost  round ;  BUCCIN  A,  srmilar  to  the  iiorn,  commonly  used 
by  the  watches ;  LI TUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like 
the  augur's  staff  or  lUuus;  all  of  brass  :  Whence  those,  who  hiew 
them,  were  called  >ENEAT0RES,  Suet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba  was 
u^ed  a>  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  lAtau^i  for  the  house,  Jtcnm.  ad  H&^ 
rat.  Od.  \.  1.  23.  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded*  Virg.  JOSn^ 
vi.  1(57.  and  both  called  C')i%cha^  because  first  madeof  sheQs,  IcL  I7l. 
^  The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (vigUiit  nuiandis) 
with  a  trum[>et  or  horn  {tubi}^  Lucan.  viii,  24.  (6«ceiai),  Liv.  vii»  35. 
Tl\icit.  Hi$t.  v.  22.  hence  ad  tertiam  buccina/n,  fotvigiiiam^  Liv*  xxvi. 
15.  and  the  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses,  {per  eltpfjfdfas)^ 
Veget.  iii.  8.     See  p»  941.  | 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in  exercises, 
(whence  the  army  was  called  Exbrcitos),  walking  and  running  {ie- 
ewsio),  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi.  51.  xxix.  2%  P«* 
Iy6.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimming,  SueiwAug.  6&.  Vaulting  (so/tlio^  upoa 
horses  of  wood,  Vegf.t.  \.  18.  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  ' 
javelin ;  atiacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy,  (eorer^ 
citia  ad  palum,  vel  Palaria),  JuoenaL  vi.  246*  the  carrjiiog  of 
weights,  &c.  Virg.  O.  iiu  346. 

When  the  gener^  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (co^^m  movers),  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  the  baggage  (coUigendi  wasa^  vheie- 
upon  all  took  down  their  tents,  (tabernacuia  detendMiiay,  but  boI 
till  they  r^aw  thi<«  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and'tribuaes,  J^ 
l^ft.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal,  they  put  their  baggage  oatke  beasis 
of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  marcQ ;  $rsi  the  «x* 
^aordinarii  and  the  allies  of  th^  right  wing  with  their  baggage ; 
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then  the  legions,  and  last  of  all  tbe  alKefs  on  the  left  wirig,  with  a 
party  of  horse  in  tbe  rear,  (ad  agmen  eogendton,  i.  e*  eoUigendumf 
to  prevent  straggling),  and  sametimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order, 
(composUo  Mgmine't  nari  itineri  magis  apio^  juam  pridio)^  that  they 
might  readily  be  formed  into  a  line  of  batde,  if  an  enemy  attacked 
them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  A^obibn  PibATUM,Serr«  in  Virgj 
JEn*  xii.  t2l.  vel  justwn^  Tacit.  Hist,  i*  6d»  When  under  no  ap» 
pt-ehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  gnardedi  {agmine  mcoi^Oy 
ke*  minus  munitd,  ut  inter  pacatos  ducebtU^  sc.  coilsqI),  £av.  xxxv.4* 
The  form  of  the  artny  on  march,  however,  varied  according  to 
dircniDStanees  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  lAv.  xxzv.  4*  27.  28. 
It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  sqaare,  (aombv  ^uadratdh),  with^ 
the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxxi;  37.  xxxiz.  30.  Hirt  de  bell. 
OalL  Viii.  8.  TaciU  Ann.  1.  51. 

Scouts  {speculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  {ad  omnia  exploranda).  Suet*  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  46.  A  cer- 
tain kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULA-^ 
TORES,  Taeii.  Hisi,  i.  24.  25.  27.  ii.  IK  33.  73.  Suei.  Clmd.  35. 
O/A.  5. 

The  sotdiera  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  military 
fMK^e,  {gradu  mUitari  intedere)y  and  to  follow  the  standards,  (sigm 
gtgui).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice 
a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  at 
the  general  inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
ttiiles  in  five  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  mg* 
mine  etto/o)-twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget,  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible,Ffr|f» 
O.  iii.  346.  HoraU  Sat,  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  (cibaria)  for  fifteen  dayr^ 
Cie.  Tu9€.  ii.  15^  16.  sometimes  more,L}v.  Epit.  &7.  usually  coro^ 
as  being  Hghter,  sometimes  drest  food,  {caetus  cibus),  Liv.  iii.  27« 
utensils,  {uteHsUia}^  ib.  42.  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock,  {rvirum)^ 
sn  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern  thong,  {falx  et  lorum  ad  pabulaHdum)^ 
a;  ebain,  a  pot,  &c.  Lin.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13«  stakes, 
usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  27.  the  whol^ 
ainoQntinij;  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  R^man  sol- 
dier considered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself^ 
(amia  membra  militea  ducebant)^  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  1 6. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a  day, 
BQUietiniesJMp,  yeget.  i.  16.  Spartian.  Adrian.  16, 

There  ^i^|^ beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills,  bag« 
gsgft,  &c.  (JuHBfTTA  sARcmARiA^  Cms.  B.  C^  !•  01.)  The  ancient 
nxMnans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cumbersome,  and  the 
Mads  rough  and  difficult,  Sdluit.  Jug.  46. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  reai*, 
or  wherever  bis  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid^  ti  Polj/b.  x«  22. 
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When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tribunes 
and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service, 
(cum  metatoribw),  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and 
assign  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags 
(vexUla)  of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag, 
and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  followed  of 
course,  as  being  as  certained  and  known,  Polyh.  vu  39.  When  the 
troops  came  up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  ramparj, 
{vallvm  jaciebant)^  while  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  (^prmcidivm 
agitabant)j  to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marked  oat 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for|.ified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it 
only  for  a  single  night,  Josephs  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  6. 

IV.    TU   ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  tht  different  STAND- 
ARDS. 

^HE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  {triplitx 
^  acie^  vel  triplkibus  iubsidUsj  Sallust.  Jug.  49.)  each  several 
rows  deep. 

The  Ha$iaA  were  placed  in  the  first  line  ;  (in  prima  acUj  vet  in 
prineipiis) ;  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  TriarH  or  PHani 
,  in  the  third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another.  The  Primcq^es 
are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  post  princi- 
jMj  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Evn.  iv.  7.  11.  Liv.  \u  65.  iii.  ^* 
yiii.  10.  TVansvortii  principiisj  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned 
into  the  flank,  Sallun.  Jug.  49.  Lav.  viii.  8.  xzxvii.  89. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  <me  another, 
so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  fi*ont.  They  were  not 
placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  a  march,  (agmine  quadraJh)j 
but  obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Qtancunx,  Vir.  G.  ii. 
879.  unless  when  they  had  to  contend  with  elephanis,  asstt  the 
battle  of  Zama,  Polyb.  xv.  9.  etAppian.  Iav.  zn.  33.  There  weie 
certain  intervals  or  spaces  (VI£)  not  onlv  between  the  lines,  but 
likewise  between  the  maniples.  Hence  oraines  explicart^  to  arrange 
in  order  of  battle,  lAv.  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a 
free  space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Pofyh. 
xvii.  36. 

The  VUites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  (in  vii$) 
between  the  maniples,  Ltt>.  xxx.  33.  SaUusi.  Aid.  or  on  the  wii^ 
xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  (mediam  aciem  tene- 
bant)t  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wines,  (comua)j 
Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  behind  the 
fiiot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  thnwgh  the 
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iolervals  between  the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5.  but  they  were  commonlt 
posted  on  the  wings,  Liv.  xxviii.  14.  and  were  hence  called  ALi£» 
GeiL  Yvi.  4.  Plin.  Ev.  7.  30.  which  name  is  commonly- applied  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  {alarii  vel  a/orn  equites)^  Liv.  xxxv.  5. 
CiCv  Fam.  ii.  1 7.  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions, 
{equiies  legionarii)^  Liv.  xl.  40.  Csbs.  B.  G.  i,  41 ;  and  likewise  to 
the  auxiliary  infantry^  {cohartes  alares  vel  alaria)^  Liv.  x.  40.  43. 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  65.  ii.  1 6. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Sonjetimes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line.   For 
instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  leeion  and  its  allies 
were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  re- 
serve, {intubridiis  velpr^endm),  Liv.  xxvii.  2.  13.  xxix.  2.  xxx.  18. 
This  was  called  Acixs  duplex,  Get.  B.  C.  i.  75.  Salliut,  Cat.  59. 
when  there  was  only  one  l^pe,  Acies  SmPLSt,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii.  35. 
Afr.  12.  53.     Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers 
into  different  ranks.     In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  HastaHy  Princi- 
pes^  and  TVtaffi,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts, 
which  Caesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines,  Cas.  JB.  6.  i.  19.  41. 
ii.  23.  iv.  11.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr.  53.  So  Sallust.  Cat  59. 
Tacii.  Hist.  ii.  34.   In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartam  aci£ic  insiUuit),  to 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  for* 
tune  of  the  day,  B.  C.  iii.  76.    This  was  properly  called  Acixs 
^uADBUPLKX;  as,  B.Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly  placed 
in  the  front,  SallusU  ei  Ccu.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom. 
This,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military  art,  are  ascribed 
to  Marius. 

AciBs  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order 
of  battle;  as,  Aciem  initruerCy  cRquare^  exomaret  explicarei  extenuare, 
firmart^  perturbare,  inttanrare^  nstituere,  redintegrare^  &c.  but  also 
for  the  battle  itseljf,  Cic.  fam.  vi.  3.  Suet.  Aug*  30.  Commissam 
aciem  secutus  est  ternz  tremor^  there  happened  an  earthquake  after 
the  dght  wan  begun,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Post  acies  primaSf  after  the  first 
battle,  Ovid.  Mi.  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer,  Varro.de  LaiAing.  iv.  16.  Liv.  viii.  8.  Veget* 
ii.  23.  lience  mUites  signi  tunus^  of  one  maniple  or  century,  la9. 
XXV.  23.  xxxiii.  1.  9.     Reliqua  signa  in  suhstdio  artnUs  collocat,  he 

{>laces  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve,  or  in  the  second 
ine  more  closely,  S<Must.  Cat.  59.  signa  inferre^  to  advance :  clm- 
f  ertere,  to  (ace  about,  Cms.  B.  G.  i.  25.  ^erre^  to  go  out  of  the 
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camp,  £49.  XXV,  4.  a  signii  disctdercj  to  desert,  Ihid*  90.  r^errCf  to 
i^treat ;  also  to  recover  ike  standards,  f^irg.  JEn.  vi.  826.  i^^  con- 
firre^  vel  simis  collatis  comfligerej  to  engage;  $igni$in/est%s  mferri^ 
ire  vel  inceaere^  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  intrart  sub  sig- 
fiis^  Liv.  til.  b\.  vA  sigms  legiones  ductrt,  in  baitlc  order,  Ctc*  Jtti^ 
xvi.  8.  signa  infetta  /erre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack^  Virg.  Xn. 
Y.  M2. 

The  ensign  of  a  manipulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
top  of  a  pole,  (See  p.  ^3-4.)  whence  miles  manipularit,  di  common 
soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  1 1 6*  Afterwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece 
e{  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  abore,  proba- 
bly  in  allusion  to  the  word  nanipfdm  ;  and  below,  a  small  round  or 
•val  shield,  commooly  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii,  3.  also  of  gold,  Hero^ 
dSion.  iv*  7*  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike 
deities,  as  Mars  or  Mturvaf  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of 
the  emperors,  Tlicit.  Ann.  u  43*  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  62*  or  of  their  fa* 
▼ourites,  Suet.  Tib.  4B.  Col.  14*  Hence  the  standards  were  called 
Xumina  hgionunif  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration.  Suit 
Cat.  14.  Fit.  2.  Tacit,  jfm.  i.  39.  Feget.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swore 
by  them,  Lucsau  i.  374. 

We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  lAv.  xxvii*  15, 
Cm.  B.  Qfii.  25»  Tacit.  Aim.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  4U  as  of  prefects  or 
eommapders  of  the  cohons»  SaUust.  Ji^.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is 
wpp^ed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  coJwries  for  maHtpnli  or  ordines^  which 
w^  properly  said  adsigna  convenirc  et  continerif  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  1. 
tl.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
different  at  different  times.  Caesar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of  the 
same  century^  B.  C.  iii.  76.  and  Vegeiius  makes  man^mkaf  the  seme 
with  conttiermuntj  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  wa» 
a  diversity  of  ranks,  Oxdinbs  mrBRioRES  kt  supbriorbs,C(m.  B.G. 
vi.  34*  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  preferments, 
Ordines  vel  gradtis  militia^  Ibid,  et  Csbs.  B.  C.  L  44.  Suet.  Claod. 
25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Coiiortrs,  ftol* 
talians  of  foot,  and  turhj:,  troops  of  horse,  CSc  Marcel.  2*  Fanu 
av.  2.  Alt.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries^ 
and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tadt.  HtH.  ii.  tt^.  v.  18.  It  is  ako^ 
although-more  rarely,  applied  to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ef.  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscribe 
ed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  V*get.  ii.  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavahy  was  called  VKXILLUM,  a  flag  or 
basDer,  uC  a  square  piece  of  dotb  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  Liv. 
used  also  by  the  foot,  Cos.  B.  O.  ri.  33»  37*  partr«abtly  by  the 
▼etenins  wb»  had  served  out  their  time,  but  under  the  emperors 
were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in  bodies  distinct  firom  tbcl 
legk>R,  under  a  particular  standardof  Aeir  owoy  {miwatHto,  hence 
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f;alled  VEXfLLARIi)'  Twnt.  Jinn-  i.  17.26.  36.  38.  But  Vexmum 
or  Ve^Uiatio  is  also  put  for  any  Dumber  of  troops  following  oi\e  stand- 
ard.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  3U  70.  Suit.  Gdb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  78-2. 

To  loose  tbe  standards  was  always  esieenied  disgraceful,  (-^^T- 
Hum  periUre  crimiin  erat^  Ovid«  Fast.  iii.  1 1 4.)  particularly  to  the 
stanclard-bearer,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  ^9.  B,  C.  i.  54.  sometimes  a 
capital  crime,  liv.  ii.  69.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  stand- 
ards were  sometimes  thrown  among  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii«  70.  vi.  8. 
XXV.  I4»  xxvi.  6. 

A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  tbe  top  of  a  spear,  some- 
times holding  ^  thunderboU  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xU  18.  was  the  common  standard  of  the  le- 
gion, at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  t  e  figures  of 
other  animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4.  s.  $.  Hence  AQUILA.  is  pot 
for  a  legion,  Ozs.  Hisp*  30.  and  aquUa  iignaque  for  all  the  standards 
of  a  legion.  Tacit,  passim.  It  w^a  anciently  carried  before  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii^  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, 
and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust.  Cat.  5d. 
^Imp^tin  tbe  centre  of  the  army;  thus,  Medio  dux  AQMia&Turnus 
'urtitur  arma  tenen$^  Virg.  £n.  ix.  28.  usually  on  horseback,  Liv. 
y'u  7.  Salf.  Cat,  S9.  Qats.  B.  Qall  i.  25.  So  likewise  tbe  Ugati 
and  Tribunes,  Ibid,  k  Com-  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the  first  line, 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii.  16.  33.  ix-  32. 
39.  xxii.  5.  xx«.  93,  Caa.  fi.  C.  i.  41 .  52.  Those  behind  the  sund- 
ards,  {post  signa),  POSTSlGN^Nl,  Liv.  viii.  II.  Frontin.  Stratag. 
I  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  Tadt.  Hist.'u  70.  h\itibe  Subsigmni 
seem  to  havQ  been  tbe  same  with  tbe  VexiUariit  or  privileged  vete- 
rans, Id.  iv.  33,  ^nn.  i.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  CO- 
HORS  FRiETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11.  Fam.  x.  20.  Salhst.  Cat. 
60.  Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus.  Fistus  ;  but  some- 
thing similar  was  used  long  before  that  time>  Liv.  ii.  20.  not  men- 
tioned idl  Caesar  unless  by  the  by,  fi.  G«  i*  3l« 

When  a  genei-al,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  de- 
l^itnined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  flag  was 
di^play^d^  {itemdum  vel  lignum  pugnm  propombatur)^  on  a  spear 
(roia  the  top  of  the  Prwtorit^my  Ca^.  de  bell.  G.  ii.  20.  Lfv.  xxii. 
45,  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  fqr  battle.  Then  having  call- 
ed an  assembly  by  tbe  aound  of  a  trumpet  {doisico^  i«  e.  tuba  con* 
fione  odvocatA,  Liv.  iii.  62,  vii.  36.  viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  (atlo'^ 
fmbakia)  th»  aokUers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by 
^iMSt  by  misiag  their  r^bt  bands^t^l  4>  Lucmn.  i.  386.  or>y 
Wttng  on  their  shields  with  tbeir  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of 
^imiikj^  iMca^  a*  686*    TUa  addr^a^  w^  iOOifitiaMui  made  in  the 
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open  field  from  a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  (e  trUnmali  eetpUiiio  ai 
'vtridi  t^^pite  extrueto)^  Tacit*  Ann,  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  S6«  Sit 
Silv.  V*  2.  144.  A  geqerai  always  addressed  his  troops  by  tb 
Me  of  milii^s :  Hence  Csesar  sreatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  tbi 
tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling  tbe;i^ 
QuiRiTES  instead  of  milites,  Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Caes.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  {signa  canebaxfff 
which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms^  (ad  arm  a  am- 
damatum  est)/  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the  grouiMi 
were  pulled  up,  {convellebantttr)^  Lir.  iii.  50.  54.  vi.  S8«  Ftrg. 
JEn.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omeo; 
if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Oic.  div.  i.  35.  Vol.  Maxm  i.  2*  II. 
Lucan.  \\u  162.  Hence,  AqtiUt  prodire  noUrUeSf  the  eagles  un- 
willing to  move,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dio.  xi.  18.  The  watch- word  was 
given,  {signum  datum  est\  either  vivA  voce^  or  by  means  of  a  itssera, 
Css.  de  6.  G.  ii.  ^0.  de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  commo* 
nicated,  Liv.  v.  36.  xxi.  1 4.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  sof- 
diers  made  their  testaments,  {inprocinciu^  see  p.  69.)  GeiL  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  {intra  teii  coujet- 
tum^  unde  a  ferentarOs  pralium  eommitti  posset),  the  eeneral,  riding 
round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  andthen  gaire  the 
signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  shout,  (mcrma 
clcmoreprocurrebatU  cum  signis  yf\  pilis  infestis,  i.  e.  in  hastem  ver- 
sis  vol  directis)^  Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Css.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8. 
&€•  Dio.  xxxvi.  32.  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and 
intimidate  the  enemy,  Ccu.  ibid,  Kence primus  clamor  atque  im^ 
pctus  rem  decrevit,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquerra,  Lii>. 
XXV.  4. 

The  VelUes  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed,  retreated, 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  {per  intervaUa  ordi^ 
num),  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then 
the  Hastati  advanced;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired 
slowly  {presso  pede)  into  the  invervais  of  the  ranks  of  the  Prineipts^ 
or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them.  Then  the  Principes  engaged; 
and  if  they  loo  were  defeated,  the  TViarii  rose  up,  {consurgedant): 
for  hitherto  they  continued  in  a  stooping  posture,  {subsidebtmtf  Une 
dicti  suBsiDiA,  Festus)j  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left 
leg  stretched  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields;  hence, An 
TRiARios  VENTUM  EST,  it  IS  comc  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii,  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the  void 
spaces  between  their  mampu/i,  and  closing  their  ranks  {compressis 
ordinibm),  without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  cooh 
pact  body  {mo  continmte  agmim)  reMwed  the  Mmbat.    Thos  the 
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enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain,  before  they  gained  the 
victory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  ire* 
treat  was  sounded,  {receptui  cecinerunt),  Liv.  viii*  8.  9. 

Xhis  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Marius. 
After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  march, 
and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tadt.  Hist.  ii.  41. 
The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  withdraw- 
ing particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  fronts 
{recta  fronie^  Festus;  vel  aquatis  frontwusj  Tibull.  iv.  1.  103. 
AciES  directa).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced  before  the 
centre,  (acies  sinuata),  Sentc,  dt  beat.  Vii.  4.  Liv*  zxviii.  14. 
which  was  the  usual  method,  Plutarch*  in.  Mario)  ^  ot  the  contrary, 
(acies  oiBBERA,  vel  fitx(L,  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  Liv.  xxii.  47.^  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  irig^numy  a  triangle),  called  by 
the  soldiers  Caput  forcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A.  Liv. 
viii.  10.  QvinctiU  ii.  13.  Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  Cms.  vi.  39.  So  the 
Germans,  Tacit,  ds  Mor.  G.  6.  and  Spaniards,  Liv*  xxxix.  31.  But 
cuneus  is  also  put  for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx^ 
Liv.  zxxii.  17.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the 
€tmetisy  in  the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissors;  thus,  A.  Oell.  x.  9. 
Veget.  ii.  19. 

.  VlOien  sifiTounde<)  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  themselves 
into  a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBIjS  ;  hence  orbes  facere  vel 
ffolverp;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare)^  Sallust.  Jug.  97.  Liv»\ 
ii.  50.  iv.  23.  39.  xxiii.  27.  Cms.  B.  O^tsr  37.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  11. 
When  they  advanced  or  retreated  'in  separate  parties,  without 
remaining  in  .any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA,  Festus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERATOR.  (See  p. 
165.)  His  lictors  wreathed  their  ^lucej' with  laurel,  Plutarch,  in 
LuculL  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins,  Stat.  Syh. 
V.  i.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5.  6.  Plin.  xv.  30.  He  immediately  sent 
letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel  (litera  laureatm)  to  the  senate,  to 
inform  them  of  his  success,  to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25. 
and  if  the  victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv. 
1.  Cic.  Pis.  17.  Att.  V.  30.  Fam.  ii.  10«  Appian  B.  Milhrid.  p.  223. 
to  which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  Thiskmd  of  letter  was  seldom 
sent  under  the  emperors,  ZTto.  liv.  11,  TacU.  Agric.  18.  If  the 
senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  {supplicatiOj  vel  stp' 
plidumj  vel  gratulatio,  Cic.  Marcell.  4.  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods, 
and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  Ihperator,  which  he  re- 
Uiaed  till  his  triumph  or  return  to  the  city,  Cic.  PhU.  xiv.  3r  4. 5. 

47 
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In  tiie  mean  time  bU  lictors,  having  the  /at eet  wreathed  with  lauid, 
attended  him,  lb. 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

AFTER  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  arrey«  bestowed  rewards  on    those  who 
deserved  them.     These  wei-e  of  various  kinds* 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA  CIVICA), 
,ffiven  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  6tU.  v.  ^  Uv.tL 
§0.  X.  46.  with  this  inscription,  as  civem  Serv  atom,  vel,  ^es^-UfSf 
Sefiec.  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak  leaves,  (efromU  querna^  bencre  call- 
ed Qti«rcia  eioiiis,  Virg.  £n.  vi.  772.)  and  by  the  appoinonentof  the 
general  presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved,  to  his  pre- 
server,  whom  he  ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic^  Plane.  30. 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince  (M^pers- 
toriamanii)^  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  12«  It  was  attended  wilii 
particular  honours.  The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the 
spectacles,  and  sat  next  the  senate.^  When  he  entered,  the  aa« 
dience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  {inetuUi  etiam  ab  stmUu  muitr' 

fehalur),  Plin.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  honours  decreed  to  AoffOJOiis 
y  the  senate  was  (his,  that  a  civic  cromn  should  be  suspended  fron 
the  top  of  his  house,  between  two  laure)  branches,  which  were  set 
up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  he  were  the  peqietual 

I)reserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Dio. 
iii.  16.  Val.  Max.  \\.  %.fim  Ovid.  Fast.  \.  614.  iv.  953.  Trisi.  \\L 
1.  d6.-48.  So  Claudius,  StieL  17.  hence,  in  some  ol'  the  coins  of 
Augustus  th^re  is  a  civic  ^rown,  with  these  words  inscribed^  oa 

CIVES  SRRVATOS. 

•  To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown, 
called  CoaoNA  Vallaris  vel  Castrensis,  VaL  Mclx.  i.  ^  To 
him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  to  an  assault.  Corona  Mu* 
RALts,  Iav.  xxvi.  48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy.  Co- 
rona Navalis,  Festus;  GeU,  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeiua  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  ibe 
Waks  of  ships,  hence  called  Ro^strata,  Virg.  viii.  684.  said  te 
have  been  never  given  to  any  other  person,  Liv.  Epit.  ISO.  PaUrc 
it.  81.  Dio.  xlix.  f4.  but  according  to  Festus  in  voc.  Nava&i^  and 
Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.  il  was  also  given  to  M.  Yarr^  in  the  war 
against  the  Pirates  by  Pompev ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the 
eorontt  rostrata  and  fiavclity  which  others  make  difierent*  So  abo 
5«el.  Ciaad.  I7.  ^ 

When  an  army  waa  freed  fyom  a  bleekade^  the  soldiera  gave  to 
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tbeir  deliverer  (et  duci^  qui  liberavit^  6ell.  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of 
the  grass  whicb  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up ; 
faence  called  graminea  corona  OBSIDiONALIS,  l^iv*  vii*  37* 
Plin.  xxii.  4.  d.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the 
greatest.  A  few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it, 
are  recounted,  76.  6.  &  6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  ^ho  had 
displayed  singular  hraveiy ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M • 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat, 
lAv.  vii.  10.  26.  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roikian  army 
froai  being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites^  Id.  37.  and  to  others,  x, 
44.  zxvi.  21.  zxx.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (prcsmia  minora)  of  various  kinds ; 
as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it,  (Hasta  pura)»  f^i^g*  ^n.  vi.  760. 
Suet.  Claud*  28. — a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a 
lance  or  spear (VEXi^LLUM,  quasi parvum  ve/tim,  Serv.  inV irg.^o* 
Tiii.  1.  of  different  colours,  with  or  without  embroidery,  (auratum 
vel  purnm\  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHA- 
LERiE),  ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxiu  62. 
and  for  men,  Liv.  ix.  4G.  CicAu.  xvi.  1 7.  V^trr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12.*-- 
Qolden  chains  {Jlure<B  TORQUES),  TaciU  Annal.  ii.  9.  iii.  21. 
Juvenal,  zvi.  60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phalerm 
hung  down  on  the  breast,  Sil.  ItaL  xv.  52. — Bracelets,  (ARMilr- 
L^),  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv,  x.  44. — ^Corhicitla,  ornaments 
for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns.  Ibid. — CATELLJB  vel  Cate- 
nutoBj  chains  composed  of  rings;  whereas  the  Torquet  were  twisted 
{tortcs)  like  a  rope,  Liv,  xxxix.  31. — FIBULJI,  clasps,  or  buckles 
for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of 
the  army;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly  praised, 
were  placed  next  him.  So/.  Jug.  54.  Uv.  xxiv.  16.  Cic.  Phil.  v. 
13.  17.'  They  ever  after  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore 
them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Li'v.  x.  47. 
They  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  lb. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy,  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
their  bouses.  Fig.  Mn.  ii.  504.  Lio.  xxiii*  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him,  (qua  dux  dud 
detraxU,)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA,  (abQpcvel  opibuf,  Fes-  ' 
tus),  Liv.  iv.  20,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atti^ 
cus,  Jfep.  in  vit.  20.  These  ^ils  were  obtained  only  thrice  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  republic;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron 
kiog  of  the  Cseninenftes,  Liv.  i.  10.  the  next  by  A.  Corneliuis 
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Cossus,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vejenles,  A.  tJ.  318, 
Liv.  iv.  20.  3nd  theihird  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  wbo  slew  Vi- 
ridomftrus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv.  Epit.  xx,  Vtrg- 
Xn.  vi.  8d9.  Plutarch,  in  M ar cello  ;  Propert.  iv.  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Ofjma,  which  Scipio  £milianus,  w^faen  m 
a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Turdvli  and  Vaetmt 
io  Sf>ain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ii.  1 7.  but  the  Spolm 
Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  pereon  invested  with 
suprehie  command,  X)to«  Ii.  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers^  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a 
double  share  of  corn,  {duplex  frumentum)j  which  they  migtK 
give  away  to  whom  they  pleased;  hence  called  I>Ur*LICA- 
Kll,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37.  also  double  pav  {dvphx  stipendium), 
clothes,  &:c.  Ccm.  bell.  civ.  iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero,  DiJUiri, 
dit.  viii.  14. 

VI.    jJ  TRIUMPH. 

^HE  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  Id  the  Ro- 
-^  man  state,  was<^  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a 
victorious  general  and  his  army  passed  through  the  city  to  the  Capi- 
tol ;  so  called  from  epulfiiSo;,  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  wbo  is  said 
to  have  "been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro.  de  Lot.  ling. 
v.  7.  Plin.  vii.  56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romu- 
lus carrying  the  Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionvs. 
ii.  34.  and  the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  ref^ular 
triumph  was  Tarquioius  Priscus,  Liv.  u  38.  the  next  P.  Vale- 
rius, Liv,.  ii.  7.  and  the  first  who  triumphed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  magistracy,  {acto  honore),  was  Q.  Publilius  Pbila, 
Id.  viii.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the 
people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  vii.  17.  to  the 
general,  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  (jvsto  et  kostili  bdl^^ 
Cic.  Dejot.  5.)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  em* 
pire,  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  Whence  a  triumph  was  called  «/ti5<uf,  which 
was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pi*.  19.  Hor.  Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a  general 
was  said  triumphart^  el  agere  vel  deportare  iriumphum  de  vel  ex 
aliquo  ;  triurrtphare  aliquem  vel  aliquidj  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  836.  Flin. 
v.  5.  ducere^portare^  vel  agereeum  intriumpho. 
'  There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war,  Vd. 
Max.  ii.  8.  7.  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.  hence,  Bella  gtri  plaaat 
nidlos  halntura  triianphos?  Lucan.  i.  12.  although  this  was  not  al- 
ways observed,  Lf».  Epit.  115.  116.  133.  Plin.  Paneg.  2.  JW#. 
xliii.  ]  9.  nor,  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only 
recovered  what  was  lost,  Or^s.  iv.  nor  anciently  could  one  eojoy 
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that  honour,  who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  commandp 
as  Scipio  in  Spain,  Liv.  zxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20.  nor  unless  be  left 
his  province  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  thence  bts  army  to 
Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Livt  xxvi.  21. 
xxxi.  49.  xxxiz.  29.  zlv.  38.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  vio- 
lated, particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  VaL  Max.  viiu  15.  8. 
Dio.  zxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Lw.  x.  37, 
Oros.  v.  4.  Cic.  Cat.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Vol.  Max.  v.  4.  6.  and  also 
when  no  war  was  carried  oUy'Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  au- 
thority^ sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  Thif 
was  first  done  by  Papirius  Na^o,  A.  U.  522.  VaL  Max.  iii.  6. 
5.  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii*  24. 
xlii.  21.  xiv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mili- 
tary crommand,  eenerals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were,  by 
a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  rest)riction, 
{Ut  iis^qfio  die  vrbem  triumphantes  inveherentur^  ifnperivm  esset)^ 
Liv.  xlv.  36. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martins^  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumpkalisy  through  the  CampuB 
and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  Triuniphalis^  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and'the  altars  smoked  with  incense,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing  tri- 
umphal songs;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  theic 
horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then 
in  carriages  were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  sta- 
tues, pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold,  silver,  and  brass;  also  goldei 
crowns,  and  oiner  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv. 
xxxiii.  24.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  viii. 
720.     The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  oa 
wooden  frames,  {in  ferculis)^  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.  and  th^ 
images  or  representations  of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c. 
Iac.  xxvi.  21.  Qvinctil.  vi.  3.  Plin.  v.  5.  Ovid.  PmU  ii.  1.  37.  iii. 
4.  35.  Art.  Am.  i.  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.     The  captive  leaders  followed 
in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendant^ ;  after  the  captives, 
came  the  lictors,  having  iheiv  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed 
by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs, 
and  wearing  crowns  of  gold ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  Panto- 
mtme,  clothed  in  a  female  garb,  whose  business  it  was,  with  his 
looks  and  gesturesi  to  insult  the  vanquished.-— Next  foUowtd  a 
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long  train  of  pernpiMi  earrying  perfumts,  (nfjEmaWa).— ^Tbe 
cametbe  general  (DUX)  dreal  id  purple  embroidered   with   goU. 
(i0g&pici&  ei  iunir^  palmaiA)^  with  a  crown  of  laurel  od  bis   bead. 
J[jiv.  ii.  47.  X.  8.  Dwtiy$.  v.  47.  Plin.  Kv.  30.  v*  39.  a   brancfa  o! 
laurel  in  his  right  band,  PhU*  in  MmU  and  in  his  left  an  ivory 
sceptre,  with  an  eag)e  on  the  top,  Juvenal.  %•  43.  havine  bis  &c€ 
painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of  Jupiter  oa 
festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,  s.  36.  and  a  golden  ball  {aurea  hUa^ 
banking  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet  in   ii.  or 
maeical  preservative  against. envy,  jijacrobj.  Sat.  i.  6.  ataoding  in  a 
gilded  chariot,  {itans  in  eurru  aurattj)^  Liv.  v.  23.  adorned    with 
ivory,  Ovid'  Pont.  iii.  4.  35»  Juvenal,  viti.  3*  and  drawn  by  foor 
white  horsesi  Ovid.  Art.  i.  314.  at  leaM  after  the  time  of  CamilliH, 
lAo.  y.  93«  sojoetimes  by  elephants.  PUn.  viti.  S«  attended   b?  bii 
relations,  Sfuet.  Tih.  2.  Domit.  2.  Ci€.  Mur<Bn*  5.  ami  a  great  crowd 
•f  citizens,  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x,  45.     His  children  used  to  ride 
in  tbe  chariot  along  with  him»  1av»  jeIv*  40,  Jlppkin.  de  Pmac 
and,  t^the  might  not  be  too  much  elated,  (ne  Mt  placertt),  a 
9lave,  carrying  a  eolden  crown  sparkling  wicb  gems,  stood  behind 
him,  who  frequently  wbispered  in  his  ear,  RBjfBMfiEft  that  troo 
iRT  ▲  man!  PUn.  xxxiii.  1.  5.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii.   Ter- 
Im//*  Apclog.  33.    After  the  general,   followed  the  consols  and 
senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of  i4a- 
gustus ;    for  formerly   they   used   to   go   before   him.  Dh.   lu 
SI.     His  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly   rode  by  hia 
»ide,  dc.  Pis.  2d. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts,  which  thej  fcad 
received  for  their  valour,  sioging  their  own  and  their  generaf's 
praises,  Liv*  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes  throwing  out  raiUeries 
against  him,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  5].  Dianys.  vii.  72.  Martial,  i.  5.  3. 
Oiien  exclaiming,  lo  Triumphe,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they 
passed  along,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Tri$t.  iv.  2.  51. 
Amor.  i.  2.  34. 

Thegeneral,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  fit>m  the  Farm 
to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  enemy 
to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cie.  Verr.  v.  SO.  Li». 
xxvi.  13.  Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not  always,  Appian.  de  bdl 
Miikrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41.  42.  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol, 
be  ^edto  wait  till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  execu* 
ted,  Joseph,  de  bdl.  Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupi* 
ter  iand  the  other  gods  for  his  success^  he  commanaed  tie  victiois 
to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ibid,  from  dlie 
river  Clitommis,  Virg.  €r«  ii.  146*  and  d^oaited  fats  golden  ctowq 
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in  the  lap  of  Jupiter,  (in  gremio  Javis),  Senec.  Helv.  10.  to  wboai 
he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils,  Plm.  xv.  30.  xxxv«  40*  Aftet 
"which  he  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his 
friends,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  cky\  The  consuls  were  invited, 
but  were  afterwards  desired  not  lo  come,  (ui  venire  superiederent)^ 
that  there  might  be  no  one  at  the  feast  sufjerior  to  the  triumphant 
general,  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  6.  Afier  supper  he  was  conducted  home 
by  the  people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torches, 
lyio.  xliii,  22.  Flor.  ii.  2.  Cic.  Sen.  IS.  which  sometimes  also  were 
iised  in  the  triumphal  procession,  Suet,  Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  w'ere  de(>osited  in  the  treasury,  Lh.  x.  46. 
and  a  certain  sum  was  annually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  then  disbanded,  {exauctorati  et  difnusx)^  Liv. 
XXV tit.  9.  XXX.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  triumphal  procession  some* 
times  took  up  more  than  one  day  ;  that  x>f  Paulus  £miliB9  three, 
P/ttlarcA. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tri- 
umph ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,*  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  LipHrain  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493m 
Liv.  Epit..  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  called 
Coi^fJMiTA  RosTRATA,  QtmcHL  L  7.  Sil.  vi.  663,  with  an  inscription, 
part  of  which  stMl  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  whhout  difficuhy,^or  the  like, 
GdL  v«  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO, 
in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio* 
liv.  9.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  wtth  laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  d8. 
and  instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep,  {ovem)^  whence  its  name, 
J^lni.  in  MarcelL  Dionys.  r.  47.  viii.  9.  lAv.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  21.  x&xi« 
20.  xxxiii.  88.  xli.2H. 

After  Augustas,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  d  manner  eon* 
fined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  Ixii.  19.  &  93.  and  the  ge- 
nerals  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices, 
only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Au*- 

f Justus,  Suet  Aug.  38.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24.  31.  Hence  L.  Vitel- 
iuB,  having  taken  Terracina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  to- 
ken of  it  {laurenm  prosper^  gestcB  rei)  to  his  brother,  Tacit.  Hist. 
in.  77.  As  the  emperors  were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise 
triinii(As,  F/or.  iv.  12.  53.  so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the 
lot  of  a  private  person  ;  such  therefore  usually  declin^  it,  although 
offered  to  them;  as,  Vinicius,  Dio.  liiu  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  }t.  & 
^4.  Plautius,  Id.  Ix.  30.  We  read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being 
granted  to  Belisarius  the  general  of  Justinian,  for  his  victories  in 
Afrka,  which  he  celebrat^  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  last  in* 
Mance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  Procop.  The  last  tri- 
umph celebrated  at  Rome^  was  by  Diocletian  and  Haximian,  M 
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Xov.  A.  D,  303.  Eutrop.  ix.  27.  just  before  they  resigned  the  ea^ 
pire,  lb.  28. 

VII.    MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

nPHESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  severe. 
-*-  The  lighter  punishmeiiits,  or  such  as  were  attended  wiih  in- 
•onvenience, loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  Deprivatioi 
«f  pay,  either  in  whole  or  In  part,  {siipendio privan)^  Liv.  xl.  41. 
the  punishment  of  those  who  were  oiten  absent  troin  their  stand- 
ards (Infrequbntes),  PlaiU.  True.  ii.  1.19.)  A  soldier  puoisbed 
in  this  manner  was  called  JSre  di&utus,  Festiu.  Whence  Cicero 
£icetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at 
play,  Verr.  v.  13.  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  PhiL  xiii.  li. 

2/Forfeiture  pf  their  spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Fesius. 

3.  Removal  from  their  tent,  {locum  in  quo  tendererU  muiare)^  Ltv. 
XXV.  6.  sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and  wiibout  leats. 
Liv.  %.  4.  or  at  a  distance  from  the  winter- quarters,  Liv.  xxvi*  I. 
Vul.Max.iu  7.  Id.       ■  1.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  tke 

restj  {cU>um  stanies  capere)^  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 6.  To  stand  before 

the  prcUoHum  in  a  loose  jacket,  Suet.  Aug*  34.  Fal.  Max.  ii.  7.  9. 
and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  (dfiidnch),  Liy*  xxvii.   13. 

or  to  dig  in  that  dress,  Plut.  in  Lucull. 6.  To  get  an  allowance 

of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  {hordeo  pasci)l  Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug. 

24. 7.  Degradation  of  rank,  (jgradxu  dejectio)  ;  an  exchange 

into  an  inferior  corps  or  less  honourable  service,  {militia  mutotio), 

Val.  Max.  ibid 8.  To  be  removed  from  the  camp,  (a  ciuirit 

iegregart)^  and  employed  in  various  works,  Veget.  iii.  4.  an  ioipo^ 
sition  of  labour,  munerum  indictio^  or  dismission  with  disgrace,  (ig* 
naminiosi  mUti)j  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr.  54.  vel  exauctoratio,  Piin. 
Ep.  vi.  31.  A.  Gellius  mentions  a  singular  punishment,  namely, 
of  letting  blood,  {sattguifiem  mittmdi),  x.  9*  Sometimes  a  whole 
legion  was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dio. 
liv.  n. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods, 
(virgis  c<Bdi\  or  with  a  vine-sapling,  {vite)^  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  4. 

Juvenal,  viii.  247. 2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  Lh. 

Epit.  55. 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUS- 

TUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  Ltr.  v.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  6.  PUi/b.  vi. 
35.  which  was  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury, 
&c.  When  a  soldier  was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first 
struck  him  gently  with  a  staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly«  be  could 
not  however  return  to  his  native  country,  because  no  one,  not  eTes 
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bis  relations,  durst  admit  him  into  their  houses,  Palgb.  titdf.— -^ 
4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  {lapidibm  cSoperiri)  and  hur- 
^e&^  {<tf6  crate  necaH),  Li  v.  i.  51.  iv.  60.— -—5.  To  be  t)eheaded, 
{securi  percuti)^  Li  v.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  39.  Epit.  xv.  soraetimes  crucifi- 
ed, Llv.  XXX.  43.  and  to  be  leftunburicd,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7.  15.— 
6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  Tack.  Annd*  i. 
44.  and  under  the  emperors,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
burnt  alive,  &c. 

Panishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  pras* 
lects  of  the  allies,  with  their  council  \  or  oy  the  general,  from  whom 
there  was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  3d. 

When  a  number  bad  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
of  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment, 
which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic.  Cluent.  46.  Suet. 
^ug.  24.  Galh.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Cra$s.  Dio. 
xli.  Jd.  xiviii.  4^.  xlix.  27.  &  3S.  or  the  most  culpable  were  se- 
lected, Li-o.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes  only  the  90th  man  was  punish- 
ed, viccsm ATio ;  or  the  lOOth,  ccNTBSfMATio,  Capiiolin^  in  Ma-^ 
erin.  12. 

Vfll.    MILITARY  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 

^■^HE  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (stipendium)  from 
-^    the  public.     Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347.  Lio.  iv.  59.  and 
three  years  after,  during  the  sieee  of  Vejji,  to  the  horse,  Id.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable ;  two  oboli 
or  tbrte  astes  (about  2^d.  English),  a  day  to  a  foot  soldier,  the 
double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  e^oks,  Polyb*  vi.  37. 
Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.10.  Iav.  v.  13.  Julius  Caesar  doubled  it,  Suet, 
Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  a9M€s,{7^d.)Suet.Atig.*49.' 
Tacii.  Ann.  i.  17.  and  Domitian  increased  it  stiH  more^  by  adding 
three  gold  piece^  annually,  Suet.  Damit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of 
the  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considera- 
ble, Jucenal.  iii.  132.  The  praetorian  cohorts  bad  double  the  pay 
of  the  common  soldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.     Tacit,  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  received 
a  certain  aiiowance  {dimenium)  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equUea  triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37* 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted.  Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  17.  PiOvb.ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that  the 
horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and 
pM  by  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Ancjeatly  there  were  90  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army. 
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The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food  twice  a  dav, 
at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The 
dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  cpmmonly  took  stSLading. 
They  indulged  themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary 
drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called 
PoscA,  Plaui.  Mil.  iii.  2.  23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  {atipendia  legUmM 
fecis^ent  vel  meruiaent),  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  leo^ 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i.  344.  and  obtained  theirdia- 
charge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA  vel  justa.  Whei 
a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  ox  bad  health,  it  was  called 
Missio  Causaria)  if  from  the  favour  of  the  general,  he  was  dis- 
charged before  the  just  time,  Missio  oratiosa,  Liv.  xWiu  14.  ifoa 
account  of  some  fault,  ionohiniosa,  Hirt.  debelL  Aft.  54.  D.  it 
re  milit.  U  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Exauctora- 
Tjo,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns,  where  ex- 
empted from  all  military  duty  except  fighting,  l^hey  were  however 
retained  (tenebantur)  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standards  {sub  signis  et  aquilis)^  but  under  a  flag  by  themselves,  (svk 
vexillo  seorsim.  Tacit.  AnuaL  i,  36.  whence  they  were  called  V£X- 
ILLARII  or  Veterani^  sometimes  all  Subsignani,  Tacit.  HisU  i«70L) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  {prusmia  vel  commoda  mililias)^  either  in  lands  or  money,  or 
both,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic  Phil.  i\.  40.  Virg.  Eel.  f.  71.  ix. 
2 — d.     Horat.  Sat.  ii.  b.  65.  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained. 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber.  48.  Dio.  liv.  25.     Exauctorare 
is  properly  to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Im.  viii.  34. 
XXV.  20.  Suet.  Aug  24.  Vit.  10. 

IX.  METHOD  ^  ATTACKING  and  DEFENDING 
TOW.^S. 

fl^HE  Romans  attacked  (oppugnahani)  places  either  by  a  sudden 
-"-  assault,  or  if  that  failed,  (si  subito  impetu  expugnare  mni  pete- 
rant),  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Ccw.  B^  G.  vii.  J6 
They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  troops,  {corof^  dngebani^  vel 
circunddbantf  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44*  xxiv.  2.  mctnui  exercitu  drcum- 
veneruntj  Sallust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endeav- 
oured to  clear  the  walls  of  defendant*^,  (nudare  murof  defensoribus^ 
\e\propugnatonbus).  Then  joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of  a 
testudo  or  tortoise,  (testudine  facia  v.  arto),  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xlix. 
30.  to  secure  themsrlves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came 
up  to  the  gates,  {succed^re  portia)^  and  tried  either  to  undermine 
(suhruere  vel  subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  4S. 
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zxvi.  45.  xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  Cas.  B.  G.  ii.  6.  Tacit.  BisU  iii.  28. 
31.  SaUusLjug.  94. 

When  a  place  coold  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested,  LyV. 
ii«  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchinents  (ancipiiiu 
fntmifntnta  vel  mimitionei)  were  drawn  around  the  place  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contravallation  and 
circumvallation  ;  the  one  against  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen,  and 
the  other  against  attacks  from  without,  Liv,  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4. 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strength- 
ened with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  {lorica  tt  pinna),  and  some- 
times a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thickness  flanked 
with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart, 
(oil  commissuras  pltUeorum  atque  oggeris)  there  sometimes  was  a 
pallisade  made  ot  large  stakei»  cut  in  the  form  of  stags  horns ;  hence 
called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.  Before  jhat, 
there  were  several  rows  oftrunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches  sharp 
eoed  at  the  ends,  fpraacuiii  cacuminibiufjj  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in 
trenches  (fossa)  about  five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug 
pits,  (tcrobes)  of  three  feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx,  thus. 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with  bushes 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA*  Before  these,  were  placed 
up  and  down  (omnibus  locis  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot 
long,  (Talsjb),  fixed  to  the  ground  with  iron  hooks,  called  Stimuli* 
In  front  of  all  these,  Csssar,  at  Alesia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  teet  wide, 
400  feet  from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  bv  two  ditches,  each 
ifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep  \  one  of  them  filled  with  wa- 
ter. But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or 
attacks  on  the  city,  Cos.  B.  Q.  vii;  66.  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers, 
who  where  thus  said,  Urhem  obsidione  claudere  vel  cingere,  to 
invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  communi- 
cate with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  (AGGER*  txiiruebo!' 


*  The  AaoBK,  or  Moaot,  wtt  enployed  in  modeni  tiMM»  by  tht  JRoiiiaiit ;  I  tWak 
•t  gie  iiege  of  Oduakow. 
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tur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (crates),  and  stone, 
which  was  gradually  advanced  (promovebatur)  towaras  the  town, 
always  increafiins  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  wails. 
The  mount  which  Cesar  raised  aeainHt  Avaricum  or  Bourges^ 
was  330  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high,  Ces.  B.  6.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consistiog  of  differ- 
ent stories  (turru  con/afrti/ate),  from  which  showers  of  darts  and 
stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines,  (for- 
mento),  called  Catafcltjb,  Balistj:,  and  Scorpiovss,  to  defeod 
the  work  and  workmen,  {opus  tt  administrot  ftilart),  Salhisu 
Jug.  76.  Of  these  towers  Csesar  is  supposed  to  have  erected 
1561  on  his  lines  around  Alesia,  CaM.  de  bell,  G.  vii.  73-  The 
labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable 
as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  (Turres  mobiles  vel  amsu- 
latoria),  which  were  pushed  forward  {admovtbanHur  vel  mdig^baa^ 
tur)  and  brqught  back  {reductbantur)  on  wheels,  fixed  below  (roiii 
tubjectit)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks.  Cms*  £•  G.  iL.  31.  v.,  43«  vii* 
24.  HirU  de  bell.  Alex.  2.  Liv.  xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  (coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  and  mat- 
tresses, (cerUones  vel  cilicia,)  Cms*  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  10.  They 
were  of  an  immense  bulk,  soqietimes  thirtv,  forty,  or  fifty  ibot 
square,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towen  of  tbo 
city.  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place 
was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Liv.  %xu  IK  14.  xxxu.  17. 
xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES,)  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armMl  at  one 
end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ;  whence  it  had  its  name. 
It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chaiqs  fa^ened  vo  a 
beam,  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  nanging  thus  equaHy  ba* 
lanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  (who  were  fre- 
quentlv  changed),  violfintly  thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  aeaia 
pushed  forward,  till  by  repeated  strokes  it  bad  shaken  and  brokea 
aown  the  wall  with  its  iron  head,  V^et.  iv.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12.  xxx. 
32.  46.  xxxiL.33.  xxxviii.  5.  Joeepk. de^helL  Jud.  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VINED, 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth 
or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials,  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire. 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below,  {rotie  tuijecHM  ^ge^ 
bantur  vel  imptlltbamiur)^  Sallust.  Jug.  r6.  Under  th^m,  the  be- 
siegem  either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  waJIs, 
Liv.  ii.  17.  V.  7.  X.  34.  xxi.  7.  61.xxiii.  18., 

Similar  to  the  Vme»  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDINES ; 
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so  called,  because!  those  under  them  were  lafe  as^  a  tortoise 
under  its  shell,  ZtV.  v.  jL  Cas^  B.  O.  v.  41.  50.  de  htlL  Cw* 
ii.  2.   14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEIi  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv.  17. 
Ccesm  passim,  the  Musculus,  ibid*  &c« 

Xbese  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  inen  in  filling 
up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Cms*  B*  fir.  vii.  A8. 
When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these  machines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegers  some- 
times drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant)  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  Liv.  v.  19.  2L  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs 
of  water,  Hirt.  dt  Beti.  GdL  viii.  4 1. 43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  they 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which 
being  conSumea  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground.  r 

lu  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  min^s*  with  countermines,  {trmiswrsis  cunicuHs 
hostium  cunicuhs  excipere),  Liv.  xxiii.  18.  which  sometimes  occa^ 
aioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxsviii.  7.  The  great  ob* 
ject  was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  wails  (aptrtosj  sc» 
ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis,  cuniculos  morabaniur,  manibusqus  appro* 
pinquare  prehibebant)^  Ca^s.  B.  G.  vii.  92. 

The  besieged  also,  by  meaa%  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cms.  Bi  O.  iii.  21.  vii,  39. 
They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount,  {ttrram  ad  se  %niror$ii$  ' 
subirakebant),  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  samsi 
manner, as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls,  Cms.  ibid.  Joseph. 
de  Bell.  Jud.  iii;  12. 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they  reared 
new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed 
various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  and  t^ 
defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers, 
Li».  xlii«  63.  But  these,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this 
subject,  will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved 
to  us  of  ancient  sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  LtV. 
xxiv.  33.  of  Ambracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alesia  by  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  de  Bell.  OaU.  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants^  Cms. 
B.  Civ.  ii/and  of  Jerusalem?  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  BeU. 
Jud.  ^ 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine)  to  call  out  of  ir 
^evocare)  the  gods,  under  who«e  protection  the  place  was  sup* 


«  Mollis  and  c*mtorahilitfluwebt«i  oAes  wsd  in  nodsn  tfnet,  espedslly  la 
tUmim,  and  the  l^sm  C^unSrm, 
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posed  to  be,  Lfv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  godi 
are  said  to  h^ve  left,  their  shrines,  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  351.  For  this 
reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god, 
and  «he  Latin  name  of  the  city,  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2«  s.  4. 
Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plaui.  Ampk.  i. 
1.  71.  &  102.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when 
taken,  Polyb.  x.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

T^AVIGATIGN*  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  constructiooctf 
•^^  .vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations  used 
boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  {tx  mgtdis  arhorUnu  cm- 
M/ti),  Virg.  G.  126.  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi.  26.  called  Alv», 

LINTRES,    SCIPHJB  Ve/  MONOXYLA,    Pattrc.    \U    107.    Ovxd.  FosU'lL 

407.  Ltv.  i.  4.  XXV.  3.  Plin.  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  155.  or  composed 
of  beams  and  plank8  fastened  together  with  cords  or  woodeo  pirn, 
called  RATES,  Festm  ;  or  of  reeds,  called  Camnjk,  JuDemal.  v.  89. 
or  partly  of  slender  planks  (carina  ac  slatumina^  the  keel  and  rifas, 
$x  levi  materia)^  and  partly  of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket-w«rk,  (r^ 
liguum  carpus  navium  vimmibus  contextiim).  and  covered  with  bides, 
as  those  oi  the  ancient  Britona,  Cas.  £•  6.  i.  54.  Lucan.  iv.  131. 
and  other  nations,  HerodoL  i.  194.  Dto.  xlviii.  18.  hence  called 
NiviaiA  viTiLiA  corio  circumatUay  Ptin.  iv.  16.  vii.  56.  ^nd  naves 
iuiilesj  xziv.  9.  s.  40.  in  allusion  to  which,  Virgil  calls  the  boau  of 
Charon  Cwnba  sutilis.  Mn.  vi.  414.  somewhat  similar  to  the  Indian 
canoes,  which  are  nxAde  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or  t6  the  boats  of 
the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are  made  of  long 
poles  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews,  and  co- 
vered with  the  skins  of  sea  dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread. 

*  In  nothing  perfaapt  has  improvement  been  more  coDflpieuous,  than  in  bafldiogt 
equipping,  working  and  conducting  shipe.  In  the  gloom  of  inioraoGe  and  bariwriaiB 
Naval  Architecture  was  very  rude  and  uncouth :  but  dbcoveriea  on  thit  subject  wen 
•o  acceptable  to  mantcitid,  that  inventions,  tendnig  to  improve  the  arts  of  Navigatioa 
and  Naval  Architecture,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  greatest  hoooura,  and  oftea 
elevated  the  inventors  to  the  rank  of  deities  Henoe  Ari^  and  others,  which  were 
new  ships  of  a  better  construction  than  those  which  had  preceded  them,  obtimcd a 
place  among  the  stars.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Siciliansr  very  lar^  ship 
were  built,  and  among  the  former  some  of  a  very  great  siie  were  employed  lo  coat* 
merce ;  but  they  were  unwieldv,  and  difficult  to  be  managed.  Jbe  prog;p«ss  of  com* 
merce,  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and  of  gunpowder,  have  sfimulatad  tke 
minds  of  men  to  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture,  for  the  amelie- 
ration  of  private  fortune,  and  for  the  attainment  of  wariike  dory. 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  yet  to  ascertain  the  many  advantages  that  may  aocrae 
from  the  late  discovery  ot  a  method  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  against  wind  sad 
Ude.  We  can  only  say,  it  forms  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  navigation ;  but  aU  Its  tlbcti 
cannot  be  faresean,  thovgh  very  eitraordinary  ramlts  aiay  baaspaded.  £. 
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The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters 
and  astronomy,  Plin*  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe 
ity  Ovid*  Met.  \u  vers,  ult,  et  Anu>r,  ii»  1 1.  1.  Lucan,  iii.  194.  and 
the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Col- 
chis in  tbe  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  ^of  com- 
merce, flourished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation. 
But  whatever  be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them 
its  chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  ^olus,  the  god  of 
the  winds,  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Dfie  iftlus ;  whencr  he  is 
said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  l^irg,  Mn.  vi.  15. — 
Th^y  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  Venetiy  the 
people  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  B.  G. 
iii*  1 3.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ;  whence  lintea  and  carbusa, 
(sing  -lis),  are  put  for  vda^  sails.  Somelimps  cloths  :^pread  out 
were  used  for  sails,  Tacii*  Anna!.  \u  :24.  Hist.  v.  23.  Juvtnal. 
xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  af- 
fairs.     They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks, 
(ex  iabulis  crassioribus,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber, 
called  Naves  Caudicarijb  ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first 
persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489.  got  the  surname  of 
Caudbx,  Smec.  de  brev.  vita,  \3.  Varr.  de  Fit.  Rom.  II.  ^  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  the  model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a 
vessel  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  happened  to  be  stranded  on 
their  coasts,  and  to  have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  ships,  Polub.  i.  20.  &  21.     But  this  can  hardly  be  re- 
conciled with  what  Poiybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what 
we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman 
fleet,  lAo.  ix.  30.  38.     Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built 
from  the  model  of  those  of  AtUium^  which,  after  the  reduction  of 
that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417.  Ltv.  viii.  14.     It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure  by 
sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG^,  because^ thoy  were 
of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  {naves  ONERARI^,  6x»aac$, 
whence  htiks  ^  or  barca,  barks,  Isidar.  xix.  1.),  which  were  more 
round  and  deep,  Cas.  B.  Q.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The  ships  of  war  were 
moved  chiefly  oy  oars,  the  ships  of  burden  by  sails,  Obs.  B,  G.  iv. 
25,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  Id.  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  {graviores\ 
and  sailed  more  slowly^ they  were  sometimes  towed  (reniulco  tractw) 
aft^r  the  war  ships,  Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  {ab  ordinibua  rtmorvm).    Those  which  had  two  rows 
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or  tiers  were  caRed  birime$,  {DkratOy  Ck.  Alt.  v.  11.  xvi.  4.  rtk 
\   Dicrata,  Hiri.  B.  Alex.  47.)   three,  trirhnu;  (ovlt,  qumdHremes, 
five,  quinqudremes  vel  penierts* 

The  Romans  scarcely  bkd  any  ships  of  bore  than  five  banks  of 
oars  ;  and  therrfore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  bj  a 
Greek  name,  ffex^«i,  Heptereti  Liv.  xxxvii.  S3,  and  abo^e  that 
by  a  circumlocution,  naves,  odOy  rwpemy  decern  ordinum,  vel  va^ 
mum,  Flor.  iv.  M.  Thus  Livy  calls  a  ship  of  sixteen  rows^ 
{i»xaii9»tiffffi,  Polyb.)  natis  ingerUis  magnitudinUj  qtuun  ttxdedm  9<r- 
SUM  rcfnorum  agebant^  Lit;  xlv.  34.  This  enormous  ship,  however. 
sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  Rid.  The  ships  of  Aotonj»  (vriuck 
Fiorus  says  resembled  floating  canles  and  towns,  iv*  11.  4*  Virgil, 
floating  islands  or  mountains,  ^a.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  1.  33),  had 
only  from  six  to  nine  banks  of  oai*8,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  boa 
four  to  ten  rows,  I.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  row- 
ers sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  placed 
above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  (in  transirit  vol 
JBgis)  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and 
those  of  the  other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their 
height  above  the  water.  This  opitiion  is  confirmed  oy  sereral  pas- 
sages in  the  classics,  Virg.Mn.  v.  119.  iMcan.  iii.  636.  Sil.  lulic 
xiv.  424.  and  bv~the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  gal- 
leys, pariicularty  that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however, 
attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled.* 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ThranUa^  ZeugUcB^  or  Zeugiot,  and  T^&mtito,  or,  •iaij  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the  stern  ;  the  second, 
in  the  middle  ;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow. — 
Some  think  that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonginjg  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  rowers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of 
V  oars :  Others,  that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the 
ship  is  said  to  have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks, 
.  by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another, 
and  even  forty ;  for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athensiis,  to 
have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number: 
So  Plin.  vii.  56.  But  these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  ia- 
extricable  difficulties. 

*  The  late  Britiah  Gen.  Stewart,  In  a  pubUcation  on  this  sabjeet,  bat  endeaToond 
to  show  the  form  and  managenent  of  tbe  Ronmn  M^i  and  by  eompariBS  tbe  nprr- 
seatation  on  Trajan't  pillar  with  ibe  deecHptions  to  be  found  in  tbe  elaMies,  bai  clear* 
ed  up  manv  of  tbeia  difficaltiet.  Acoordinc  to  binii  tbe  sides  of  their  vmmIi  finned 
an  angle  oc  46  degrtes  with  the  smilMe  of  the  water.    Zeogte. 
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Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (nafots  ACTUARIJE) 
liad  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  {simptice  ordine  agtbaniur^ 
^fov^Hi  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  33«)  or  at  most  two,  Ccu.  B.  O.y.  I.  Lu- 
ccfn,  ill.  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  called  by  various 
naroes ;.  as,  Celoces^  i.  e.  navts  celeres  vel  ctirjorur,  LewiH,  Phoidij 
Jkfyvparones^  &c.  Cic.  et  Ltv.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
were  the  nawi  LIBUKNiE,  Horat.  Epod.  i.  1 .  a  kind  of  light  galleys, 
used  by  the  LUmrnu  ^  people  of  Daimatta  addicted  to  piracy.  To 
ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his 
▼ictorv  over  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio.  \.  29.  32,  Hence  after  that 
time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURlf  JI  was  eiven  to  all  light  quick- 
sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  construction, 
Vegtt.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  they  be* 
longea^  Cms.  B.  O.  Hi.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33-  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied;  as  Naves  Mercatorijb, /rum^ntortoi,, 
vtnarim^  (dearies  }  PfscATORiA,  Liv.  xxiii.  K  vel  lenunculij  fishing- 
boats,  ('as.  B.  C*  ii*  39.  Speculatoria  et  exploraioria^  spy-boats,  - 
Liv.  zxx.  10.  xzzvi.  42.  Piraticjb  vt\  predaiorioSj  Id.  xxxiv.  32. 
36.  Htpfaoo€»jb>  vel  Hyjapagints^  for  carrying  horses  and  their  ri- 
ders, Im.  ziiv,  28.  GeU.  n.  25.  Fesius.  TABELLARtA,  message- 
boats,  Sense.  Epist.  77.  Plaut.  Mil.  Glar.  iv.  1.  39.  Vectorijb 
ORAVESQUE,  transports  and  ships  of  burden  \  AnnoHrus  privatafus, 
built  that  or  the  former  year  for  private  use :  Some  read  annanarics^ 
u  e.  for  carrying  provisions,  Cos.  B,  O.  v.  7.  Each  ship  bad  its 
long-boat  joined  to  it,  {cjfmbuta  onerariis  adfusreseebant)^  Plin«  Ep. 
8.  20.    * 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercurus, 
P/tttl.  j^rc.  u  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  K  12.  it  is  supposed  from 
the  island  of  Corey  ra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii.  56. 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  ^by  various  names ;  Triremes  ctratm  vel  esratoy  lusorim  et 
cuhieulata  vel  tkalamegif  pleasure-boats  or  barges.  Sense,  de  ben* 
vii.  20.  Suet.  Oss.  52.  prtooi,  i.  e«  propria  et  non  meritorusj  one's 
own,  not  hired,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  92.  sometimes  of  immense  size, 
Decsres  vel  decemremes^  Suet.  Cal*  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on 
its  prow ;  tnus,  Pristis,  Sctlla,  Centaurus.  &c«  Virg.  w£».  v* 
116.  Recalled  PAR  ASEMON,  its  sign,  Herodot.  viii.  89.  Liv. 
zxxvii.  29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tadt.  Ann.  vi.  34.  as  its  tutelary  god 
{iutela  vel  tutelare  ntufien)  was  on  its  stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  3.  v. 
110.  ei$l.d.v.l.  Herod,  xv'u  1 12.  Pers.  vi.  30.  SU.  ItaL  xiv.  411. 
439.  whence  that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Cauto- 
Ui  and  held  sacreo  by  the  mariners,  Lucem.  iii.  SOU  Senec*  Epist. 
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76.    Petron,  c.   F05.      There   suppi  teat  long   and  treaties  wen 
made,  Liv.  xxx.  36.  5//.  ItaL  xiiu  76. 

In  some  ships  the  tniela  and  ftapmtftffMHf  were  the  same,  Sen.  ai 
Virgil.  JEn.  V.  116.  Act.  Apost.   xxv4ii.  1 1. 

Ships  o\  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  to  the  top  of 
their  mast  a^^  their  sign,  {pro  tigno)^  hence  they  were  called Coibi- 
TM,  Festui.  Cic.JlU.  xvi.  6.  Plata.  Pan.  iii.  1.  4.  &  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the  prof, 
made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vcl 
plur.  'ia,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  ri- 
nand  or  streamer  {fascia  vel  lijniia)  on  the  top,  Jtcvend.  x.  i3&. 
jLtican.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navis  pralma)  wrasdfr 
tinguishcd  by  a  red  flag,  {vexUlum  vel  vaium  pvrpureum).  Tacit 
Hist.  V.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a  light,  Fkr, 
iv.  8.  Virg.  Mn*  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA 
the  keel  or  bottom  ;  Statwnina^  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber  whia 
sirf^ngthened  the  sides ;  PROR  A,  the  prow  or  fore-part ;  and  PIP* 
PI3,  the  stern  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  uc 
ship;  bENTlNA,  the  pump,  Gw,  B.  C.  iii.  i5.  or  rather  the  bi^ 
or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  soi^ 
remained  till  it  was  pumped  out ;  {donee  per  astliau  exhawrireiftfh 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  ^^-^J^^   > 
bilge-water  itself,  JmenaL  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautei,  rW"**   ^ 
Asin.  V.  2.  44.  Nomu$.  1.  25.     In  order  to  keep  out  t^  wa^e'"' 
ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch;  hence  called cs«at*? 
Ovid.  Her.  v.  42.  ^p    ' 

On  the  sides  {latera)  were  holes  {foramina)  for  ihfi  o^^  (r^ 
MI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tonsm  ;  the  broad  part  or  end ot  mem. 
palma  vel  pitlmula)  ;  and  seats  {sedilia  vel  transtra)  for  the  rowe  i 
(rehiges).  I 

Each  oar  was  lied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  (  paxilbu  v^^l  ^^^^f^ 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  STM?YiJ^[rj^ 
piy  Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cic  Off*  *)?•  ^ 
Kavicula  duorum  tcalmorum,  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic.  Oral*  "•  ' 
Actuarta,  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmis.  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Q/^^.^ifea 
morum  navis^  Veil.  ii.  4.}.  The  place  where  the  oars  '^^p^^  j„n. 
the  rowers  were  done  working,  was  called  Castkria,  '"*«•• 
iii.  1.  1G.  ,  .^) 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder,  {GUBERNACULUM  velcw^»' 
and  the  pilot  { gubernntor)  who  directed  it.  ^,r5, 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  p^^ 
so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  ^^^'^^l^'.i  joi 
AnnaL  ii.  6.  muCh  used  by  the  Germans,  Id*  de  M^fr*  "• 
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on  the  Pontui  JSuanntu,  or  Black  sea,  called  CAMARJE,  Strab.  zi. 
496 ;  because  in  a  swelling  sea  tbey  were  covered  with  boards 
Ixke  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  {camera)^  Tacit,  hist.  iii.  47.  GelL 
X.  25.  hence  Camaritmj  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black 
Sea,  Emtath.  ad  Dionys.  TOO. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS), 
which  was  raised,  {cUtollebaiur  vel  erigebaiur)^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  {incUnabatur  vel 
pontbatUrJy  when  it  approached  the  land,  f^irg.  Mn.  v.  829.  Lu* 
can.  iii.  45.  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Modios,  hid.  xix. 
2.      The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antenna  vel  brachia)^ 
and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (fwies  vel  rudtnits),  Im^ 
mittert  rudenieSi  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere  veia^  to  spread 
the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.  Catull.  Ixiv.  225.  &c.  sometimes  coloured,  P/tn. 
xix.  i.  s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  bv  pulling 
which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
If  the  wind  blew  obliauely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on 
the  right,  and  so  on  tne  contrary  :  Heuce  facere  pedentj  to  trim  or 
adjust  the  sails,  Virg.  JEn.  v,  830.  Obliqmt  lavo  pedt  carbasa, 
turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lu- 
can.  v.  428.  ^oMiauat  ainus  in  oenftitn,  Virg.  iEn.  v.  16.  Currere 
uiroquepedet  to  sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly 
from  behind,  Cattdl*  iv.  21.  In  cantrarium  navigate  prolatis  pedi- 
dibus^  by  tacking,  Piin,  ii.  57.  s.  48.  Intendere  brachia  veiis,  i.  e. 
vela  brachiiSf  to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard 
arms,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  829.  Dare  vela  verUis^  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Mn. 
iv.  546.  So  Vela  facere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg. 
JEn.  V.  2S^.  Subducere  vela^  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi.  325.  Mini* 
strare  vtlis,  vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere^  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  let- 
ting  out  the  opposite  braces,  (adducend^}- et  remittendo  vel  prof eren- 
do  pede9)y  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  Velis  remis,  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  stm- 
ma  m,  manibta pedibustfue^  omnUms  nervie^  with  might  and  main, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tusc.  iii.  II.  Off.  iii.  33.  but  in  the  last 
passage  the  best  copies  have  viris  egvieque^  as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So 
remigio  veloque^  Plaut.  Asin.  1.3.5.  who  puts  navales  pedes  for  re- 
fniges  et  nati/a,  Men.  ii.  2.  ulu 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorvmj  Lucan.  v.  429. 
%r  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.^Silv.  ii.  2.  27.  Senec  ep.  77. 

pinna,  puppisy  and  even  trabsy  a  beam,  are  ofteo  put  by  the 
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poets  for  the  whole  ship  ;  but  never  velum^  as  we  use  mU  far  one 
ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  saU^  an  hundred  MaiL 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yattds^  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  Arhamenta,  Pltnd.  Mm.  i.  62,  &nce 
arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  colUgere  armajuhtt^  i.  e.  vela  conlrakerc, 
Virg.  £n.  v.  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliala  armis^  u  e.  dbvo,  ti. 
353. 

Ships  of  war  (natee  longa  vel  belliea),  and  these  only,  had  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener/t/icr.  ROSTmA,) 
Ccu.  B.  G.  ill.  13.  SU.  lial.  xiv.  480.  which  usually  had  three 
teeth  or  points,  Virg.  JEn,  v.  142.  viii*  690.  whenoe  these  shi|» 
were  called  Rostrata,  and  because  the  beak  was  covered  whh 
brass,  jEbata,  CcBt.  £.  C.  ii.  S.  Herat.  Od.  u.  16.  31.  Piuu 
xxxii.  K 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  theta^ 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons* were  discharged  from  engia^ 
Com.  B.  G.  iii.  Flor.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii*  1.  PUdarch.inAnU  calM 
PaopuoNACULAy  Flor.  ii.  3.  HoraU  Epod.  l.  3.  hence  turriim  p^ 
pes^  Virc.  £n.  viii.  693.  Agrippa  invented  a  kind  of  towers  whidi 
were  suddenly  raised,  Serv.  m  yirg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erect- 
ed  on  ships  in  sieges,  and  at  other  times,  Lw.  xxiv.  34.  Tadt.  Jhau 
zv.  9.  Sii.  lial.  XIV.  41  d« 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  {teetm  vel  coiufrste, 
«afai^(iisfo» ;  qwt  Mfofiptt^uif o,  tahutata  vel  cenHrata  AafoAoiit,  decis) ; 
others  uncovered,  {aperta^  of^omfM,  v.  -a),  Cic.  AtU  v.  1 1. 1S.¥i.  8. 
&  12«  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who  fought 
stood,  Liv.  XXX.  43.  xxxvi.  4f .  Cess,  paerin.  Cic.  Verr.  ▼•  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  {tolniata)  on  which  the  mariners  sat  or 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI, 
gangways  {ah  to  quod  incessus  ferant),  Servm  ad  Virg.  JKtu  iv. 
605.  vi.  412.  Cic.  Sen.  6*  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  boards,  Poih 
TBS  vel  ScALA  (flrl^o^f<M  vel  msu^msi «),  Virg.  Mn.  x.  988.  654.  658. 
Siai.  Silv.  iii.  ^.  6d.  Some  take  fori  for  the  deck,  (STEGA,  «, 
Plaut.  Baech.  ii.  3.  44i  Stick,  iii.  I.  13.)  others  for  the  seats.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below, 
Sil.  xiv.  435.  Lucan.  iii«  630.  We  also  findybnif,  sing.  Gdl. 
xvi.  Id. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened  (Jandabai 
vel  all^abat)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood 
filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  {jaciebeUur) 
from  the  prow,  Firg.  Xn.  vi.  ulU  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the 
ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor,  {ad 
anchoram  vel  in  onchorA  etabai)  ;  Cses,  B.  G.  v.  10.  and  raised, 
{tolltbatur  vel  vtllebaiur)  when  it  sailed.  Id.  iv.  33.  sometimes  the 
cable  {anchoralt  vel  anchora)  was  cut,  (fr^^idthalur)^  Liv.  xxii. 
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19.  Cie.  Verr.  ▼•  84.    The  f^tniti  used  iron  chaios  instead  of 
ropes,  CW5.  B,  O.  iii.  IS. 

Xhe  plammet  for  sounding  depths  (ad  altiiuiinem  fn^m  eajvJb- 
randion)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Caiapiralei,  Isid.  six.  4.  or  Moltb- 
AiSy  -fifif,  as  Gronovius  reads,  StaU  Sih.  iii.  9.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETI* 
l^ACULA,  Ftrg:  JEn.  iv.  580.  or  Orji,  Liv.  xxii.  10.  xxviii.  36. 
or  simply  Funks,  Virg*  JEn.  iii.  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  iohtre^ 
to  set  sail,  QutnctUs  1^.  ad  Tryph.  &  i v.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  HeraU  Od. 
!•  14.  Act.  ApotH.  xxvii.  IT.  which  are  still  used.  They  had  also 
long  poles,  (con^t,  ptrtic0f  mdes  vel  irudet)^  to  push  it  oflf  rocks 
and  sboals,  Virg,  Mn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  call* 
ed  SABURRA,  ballast,  Lto.xxxrii.  14.  Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  (adijicabaniur)  qf  fir,  f  oMet),  Virg.  O.  ii.  68 ;  of 
alder,  (o/sttf,  Lucan.  iii.  440 :  whence  aim,  ships,  ti.  ii.  427 ;)  of 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  FegeL  ir.  34.  by  the  Veneti  of  oak,  (ex 
robare) ;  Cses.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  sometimes  of  green  wood ;  so  tlrnt  a 
number  of  ships-were  put  on  the  stodis,  ^sUa)^  completely  eauip- 
pad  and  launcned,  (tnstructa  v.  omaia  armaiiBque  in  a^tiam  deauctm 
tint),  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  m  the  forest; 
£49.  xxviii.  45.  by  Csesar,^t  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseil- 
les, in  thirty  days,  de  Bell.  Cw.  i.  34.  See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships  lay 
and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -tiim,  the  dock,  Liv.  iii.  26* 
▼iii.  14.  xl*  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  the?  as  speedily  manned 
them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or  row- 
ers, (aaitfar  vel  reilngea)^  who  were  also  called  Socii  navalbs,  Liv, 
xxi.  49.  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi.  17.  and  Classici,  xxvi.  48.  Curt,  iv. 
3.  18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  these,  according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions  and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  IK 
xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  te  have  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  marine 
service,  miiites  in  elas$em  Bcripti),  Liv.  xxii.  57.  who  were  called 
CLASSIARII,  or  Epibata,  Ccbs.  passim.  Suet.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  XV.  51 ;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than 
that  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suet.  ibid.  Lnv-  xzxii.  23.  Tadt. 
Hist  \.  87,  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Sim/.  «^t^* 
16.  The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  Lttr.  xxvi.  48k 
XXX  vii.  16. 
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The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  boood  to 
furni'ih  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  ec][uipped  and  Biaiv 
ned,  Cic.  VeT%  v^  17.  &c.  Lit.  zxxvi*  43.  xlii.  48.  Some  pro 
vided  only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenmm^  where 
Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  SueLAvfg.  16. 
by  joining  the  Luerine  lake,  and  the  lacns  Avemus  to  the  bay  of 
Bajse,  (sinus  Bajanus,  Suet*  Ner.  37.  vel  lacus  BajanuSf  Tacit.  Ana. 
xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G.  ii.  163;  and  another  oo  the  Ha- 
driatic  at  Ravenna^  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Yeget.  iv.  3); 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  5B.  ii,  83.  nr.  79. 
also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tadt.  Annal.  xii.  3& 
Flor.  iv.  12.26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prafectvsquz 
cLAssis,  Gc.  Vtrr.  V.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRETORIA, 
lAv.  xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  bad,  as  a  sign,  (sigmum  n^e- 
iurmtm,)  three  lights,  Ibid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  prsetors  used  to  command  the  fleets  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them;  as  Laslius  under  Scipio,  Lh* 
zxvii.  42.  xxfx.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI,  Cfc. 
Ferr.  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Triebarchi,  i.  e.  prmfecti  trieris  vel  r/ire- 
mis  nofris,  Cic.  Verr.  K  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet.  Ner.  34,  or 
Magistri  naviuh,  Lfo.  xxix.  25.  -  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a 
trading  vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plata.  Mil.  iv.  3.  16.  Naviccla- 
TOR,  vel  -arius;  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9.  Att.  ix.*  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  ManU. 
5.  who,  when  he  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another 
to  navigate  his  ship,  was  said  Maviculariofn  sc,  rem  facere,  Cic.  . 
Verr.  v.  18.  •  , 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Maoistsr, 
Virg.Mn.  v.  176.  Sil.  iv.  719;  or  Rector,  Lucan.  viiL  167. 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6.  oo 
the  top  of  the  stern,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Playt.  Mil^  iv* 
4.  41.  45.  and  gave  orders  about  spceading  and  contracting  the 
sails,  {expandert  vel  contrahere  vela)^  plying  or  checking  the  oars, 
(incumbere  remis  vel  eos  inAtftere),  &c.  Virg.  v.  12.x.  318.  Cie. 
Oral.  \.  33.  Alt.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and 
the  stars;  Ovid:  Met.  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  172.  Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
201.  269.  513.  For  as  the  ancienu  knew  not  the  use  of  the  com* 
pass,*  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in 

*  Tbft  invention  of  the  compMs  Is  uiually  ucribed  to  JWio  dt  Mefft^  or  ftgm 
CH&ia,  a  /tetftolUan,  about  the  year  1002;  and  bence  it  U,  that  the  teiritoiy  of  Mm»> 
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the  niehMimey  Horat.  Od,  ii.  16.  5«.  and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts 
and  islands  which  tbey  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  na- 
vigation was  then  chiefly  confined,  tbey  could  not  he  long  out  of  the 
sight  of  land*  When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was 
to  drive  their  ships  on  shore,  (in  terrain  agert  vel  ejicere)^  and 
when  the  danger  was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength 
of  arms  and  levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the 
coast- 
In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  Mlian.  ix.  40.  who 
had  an  assistant  called  PRORETA,  PkMt.  Rud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e. 
CustoM  ti  iiUtta  prora^  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met. 
iiu  617. 

He  who  bad  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Hortator 
and  Pausarics,  (MXcv^i^f),  Plaut.  Merc,  iv,  2»  4.  Senec.  Epist.  66. 
Ovid.  ibid,  or  Portisculus,  PlatU.  Asin.  iii.  1.  15,  Fettw  ;  which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet,  with  which  he  excited  or 
retarded  them,  {cdeusmata  vel  horianunta  dabai\  Phut.  Asin.  iii. 
1.  15.  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  12*  He  did  this  also  with  his^  voice  in  a 
musical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  th«tr  motions ; 
Serv.  adVirg.JEn.  iii.  128.  Sil.  v.  360.  Valer.  Place,  i.  470. 
Martial.  \\\.  iii.  Vf.^^.QmnctH.  i.  10.  16.  Stai.  Theb.  vi.  800. 
Aicon.  in  Ctc.  dioin.  i7.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to  the  commande- 
ers, jDio.  1.  32.  Those  who  hauled,  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised 
a  weight,  or  the  like,  called  HELCI ARII,  used  likewise  to  animate 
one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  Martial,  ibid,  hence Nuuticueclamory 
the  cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners^  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.  v.  140 
Lttean.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  re^ 
viewed  Qmtrata  est)  like  an  army ;  CSc.  Pkil.  xii.  3.  prayers  were 
made  and  victims  sacrificed;  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Appian. 
BtlL  Gv.  V,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48.  The  auspi- 
ces were  consulted,  Valer.  Max.  \.  Hor.  Epod.  x,  1.  16.  24  :  and 
if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or 
swallows  alighting  on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended, 
Polyosn.  iii.  10.  Frontin.  i.  12. 

p<tf«  On  ^fa«  kingdom  of  AVipfe*,)  where  he  was  bonit  has  a  tempam  for  its  arms.  Others 
say  \iMX  Mwrew  PauhUf  9iVeneiiany  who  nade  a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the 
invention  with  him  in  1200.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  at  first  they  used 
the  compass  as  the  Chinese  still  do ;  t.  e  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  piece  of  cork,  in- 
stead of  suspending  it  on  a  pivoC.  But  the  Chinese  only  divide  their  oompass  into  24 
points,  Whereas  the  Europeans  make  32  divisions.  ^ 

FouektlU  relates  some  verses  of  Guojfot  de  Provente,  who  lived  in  France  about  the 
year  1200,  which  seemed  to  make  mention  of  the  compass,  under  the  name  of  marir 
ntUt,  or  mannart'-tUnU ;  which  show  it  lo  have  been  used  in  France  near  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Meiphite  or  Veneiian, 

The  French  also  lay  claim  to  the  invention  from  the  Fleur  de  lAft^  wherewith  all 
vatioDs  ftlll  dbtiDguisb  the  North  point  of  the  card.— E. 
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The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harboor,  dechet 
the  stem  with  garlands,  Firg.  JEn,  iv.  418.  (7.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (m  deducendo)  the  shipfi, 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in  wiDfer,  tbei: 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up,  {subdiuia)  <hi  land,  HaraL 
Od*  u  4. 2.  Vii^.  JEn.  i*  555.  and  stood  on  the  shore,  Fsry.  JEm, 
iii.  135-  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  (oecft&ut),  wkk 
rollers  placed  below,  (cylindr%$  lignisque  tertiibus  tt  roi^aA 
subjectis),  called  Palamges,  vel  -^ib»  Cms.  B»  C  ii.  or  Scuru- 
LJB,  Ihid.  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapnu  rottntan;  hot 
others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  rvtm  hbtnies,  wheels, 
Virg.  ^n.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  porpm, 
called  HcLix,  Aihen.  v.  Plutarch,  m  MarcdL^^SU.  ItmL  xiv. 
352. 

Sometime^  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  bf 
land,  Liv.  xzv.  11.  Si/,  xii.  44 K  Smt.  Col.  47.  and  for  that  purpose 
they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  pieces, 
Curt.  viii.  10.  Justin*  xxzii.  3  :  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
Ambracian  sulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  the 
raw  hides  of  oxen ;  Dio.  1.  12.  in  like  manner  over  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  Id.  LL  5*  Strab.  viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphia- 
tes  to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumjyety  Lmcmni*  ii. 
690.  They  embarked  (conscendebmU)  in  a  certain  order,  the 
mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers^  Idv.  xxix.  25.  xxiim  16. 
They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  833.  the 
light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and 
after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  oi*der  was  often  changed, 
Liv.passm. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same  mao- 
fier  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  537.  Li9.  xxii. 
27.  XXX.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  (terram  appulervnt),  and  landed 
{exposuerunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made, 
Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hontiie,  and  there  was  no  proper  harfaoar, 
they  made  a  naval  camp,  {casira  navalia  vel  nautica)  and  drew  op 
their  ships  on  land,  {subductbanl)^  Liv.  xxx.  9.  10.  xxiii.  28.  Ces. 
B.  G.  i  V.  2 1  •  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  there, 
lAv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were  to  remain  only 
for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed   in   some  convenieot 
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?>lacey  {ad  anchoram  stabaif  vel   in  staiione  tenebatur),   not   far 
rooi  land,  Liv.  xxxL  2i»  jcxxvii*  15.  xxiv.  i7.  Cess,  B.  C.  iii,  6* 
iv.  21./3I.  .^/^ac.  25.. 

Harbnurs*  (PORTUS)  were  strongly  fortified,  especially  at  the 
entrance,  (ad%tu$  vel  introitus ^  os,  ostitmh  vel/ai4ce«),  Virgi  JSn. 
i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers^  were 
called  CORNUA,  Cic.  AtU  ix,  14*  Lacan.  ii.  615.  706.  or  BRa- 
CHI  A,  PUn.  Ep.  Vu3\.  Suet.  Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxj.  26 :  on  the  ex- 
treoiiiics  were  erected  bultyarksanJ  lowers,  yitruv.  v.  IK  There 
^was  usually  also  a  watch-tower,*  (Pharos,  plur.  -t),  Ibid,  with  lights 
to  direct  the  course  of  $hips  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in 
^^yp( »  ^^*  ^'  C«  iii*  ^^'  P^^^*  xxxvi.  12.  atOstia  and  Ravenna; 
J  did.  at  CH|HT8e,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  Cal» 
46,  StaU  Sylv.  iii«  5.  100.  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as 
a  barrier  or  boom,  (c/au^^rum),  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5.  6.  . 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  hence  the 
name  of  OsTiA  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Strv.  ad  Virg.  wEn.  v. 
2iil.  Liv.  k  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45.  Ovid  calls  the  seven 
mouthsof  the  Nile,  «ep/e77iPoRTus,  Her.  xiv.  1070  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 
Harbours  made  by  art  (manu  vel  arU)  were  called  Cotuomeb, 
vel  -NA, -i^rtini,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  i.  431.  Feslus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIA,  -turn),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up,  (jwidtic/ar),  careened  and  refitted,  (refecta)^ 
Cic.  Off.  ii.  ir.  Liv.  xxxvii-  10.  Cess.  B.  C.  ii.  3. 4.  f^irg.  iv.  593. 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  aboat  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  ar- 
mies on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre,  {media  aciei)^ 
others  in  the  right  wing,  {dextrum  comu),  and  others  in  the  left; 
some  as  a  reserve,  {subsuUum^  naves  subsidiarias);  Hirt.  dc  Bell.  Al. 
10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We  find  them  sometimes  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  diforceps^  and  a  circle  ;  Polyb.  i.  Po- 
lyan.  iii.  Thucydu.  ii.  but  most  frequently  in  that  of  a  semicircle  or 
half-moon,  Vegeu  iv.  45.  SU.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land  ; 
the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley,  (navis  acluaria)^ 
and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  ($e  expeditbant)  for  action ; 
they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the;rigging ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  fight  but  in  cakn  weather,  Lio.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiraPs  ship,  as  a  signal  to 
engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  in  all  the  other  ships  .were  sound- 
ed, SiL  xiv.  372.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Lucan.  iii. 
540.  Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
eoemy,  by  sweeping  ofi*  (diUrgendo)  the  gars,  or  by  striking  them 
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with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  DioA.  29.  They  grappled 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows,  (CORVI), 
iron  hands  or  hookey  (ferret  manus),  Lucan.  iii.  635.  drags  or 
grappling  irons,  harpagones,  i.  e.aueresferreo  uncoprajin)^  &c. 
and  fought  asonlanii* /"/or.  ii.  2. Ltf7.  xxvi.39.  XXX.  10.  Cta.B^G, 
i.  52.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan.  xi.  712.  Dio.  xxxix.  43. — xlix.  1.  3.  fee. 
'J'hey  somotinics  also  employed  fii;e  ships,  Hiri.  B.  Alex.  11.  or 
threw  fire-brand?,  and  |X)ts  full  of  coal?  and  f ulphur,  with  various 
other  C(»mbustible«»,  Stuppea  flamma  mmnu,  tdisque  volatile  ftmtm 
spargitur,  Virg.  Mr\„  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successltiily  employ- 
ed by  Augustus  at  the  buttle  of  Aciium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet 
was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio.  I.  29*  34.  and  35.  Hence  Vix  um 
sospes  navit  nh  ignibus,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  13. 

Ill  sieves  they  joined  vos-eU  together,  and  erected  on  them  va- 
rious engine?*,  Curt  iv.  13.  Liv,  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  Ccbs.  B.  C  iii. 
34.  or  suiik  vessels  to  block  up  tlicir  harbours,  Ibid,  et   JLiv.  xxxv. 

n.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home,  had 
their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  triumphant  mu- 
sic, Dio.  li.  6. 

Tiio  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (Seep.  371.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  pro- 
visions, &c.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
in  size  ip  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  was  brlow  2000  amphora  {quarum  minor 
nulin  erat  duum  miliium  amphorum).  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  a  large  ship,  Cic.  Fam  xii.  15.  There 
were,  however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptole- 
my is  said  to  have  been  2\iO  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another 
300  feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former,  718-2,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
AthefKB'us.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obeli>k 
that  stood  in  the  Grew*  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  be- 
sides the  obeli:^k  Itself,  had  120,000  modii  oUenifs^  lentiies,  a  kind 
of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1 138  ton,  Plin.  xvi.  40.  s.  76. 

CUSTOMS  or  the  ROMANS. 

I.  The  ROMMjV  dress. 

THE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or 
gown,  as  that  of  tlie  Greeks  was  the  Pa//tum,  Suet.  Aug.  98. 
and  of  the  Gauls,  jBrflrccff,  breeches;  Surt.Jul.  HO.  Claud.  15.  Plin. 
EpsU  iv.  11.  whence  the  Romans  were  called  GENS  TOG  ATA, 
Virg,  JEn.  \.  286.  SutU  Aug.  40.  or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Roic.  Jim.  4Q. 
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Verr.  i.  29.  ii,  62.  Orai.  i.  24.  iii.  11.  Sallust.  Jug.  21.  Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  20.  and  tho  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  w^re  not 
Romans,  PALLIATI,  Suet.  Coea,  4.  ».  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  PhU. 
V.  5.  also,  Gallia  Cisalpina^  when  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens, 
was  called  Togata,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Fabulm  Togatm 
et  Palliata.  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togali  is  often 
apposed  to  annati,  Liv,  iii.  10.  50.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Csecin.  15. 
Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  (i6i,  sc. 
rure,  nidla  netessitas  toga,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed 
to  RusTici,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful,  in  foreign  countries,  al- 
ways to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga;  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this  was 
not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress;  as  Scipio  in  Sicily, 
Tac,  Jinn.  ii.  5b».  So  the  £mperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  Dio.  Ixvi.  6. 
The  TOGA  (a  tegendo;  quod  corpus  tegaty  Varro)  was  a  loose 
(laxa)  flowmg  (fluitans)  woollen  robe,  which  covered  the  whole 
body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  {ab  imo,)  but  open  at  the  top 
down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cincturam^)  without  sleeves;  so  that  the 
right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  supported  a  part  (lacitiia,  u 
flap  or  lappet)  of  the  togay  which  was  drawn  up  {subducebatur)  and 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was 
called  SINUS,  a  fold  or  cavity,  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things 
might  be  carried,  Plin.  xv.  IB.  GelL  iv.  18.  and  with  which  the 
face  or  head  might  be  covered.  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viii.  9. 
Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war 
in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out,  {sinum  effu- 
disse),  Liv.  xxi'«  18.  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  bis  toga^  {excussissc 
togcB.  gremium),  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the^  toga 
was  semicircular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently  few  or 
noney  {veteribus  nulli  sinus) y  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  These  folds  when 
collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  324.  were  called  UM- 
BO, which  is  put  for  \.\\g  toga  itself,  Pers.  v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  woi4{,  he  tucked  up  (succingebat)  his 
togOy  and  girded  it  (astringebat)  round  him  :  Hence  Accingere  se 
operi  vel  ad  opvsy  or  ofiener,  in  the  passive,  accingiy  to  prepare,  to 
make  ready. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  (laxior)  than 
that  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  £pist.  I  i8.  30..  A 
new  toga  was  called  Pexa  ;  when  old  and  threadbare,  trita.  Id.  Ep. 
i.  95.  M;irtial.  ii.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (componere)  the  toga^ 
that  it  might  sit  properly,  (mc  impar  dissideret).  and  not  draggle 
{nee  defiueret)y  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31.  Epist.  i.  1.  95.*Quiac- 
til.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9* 
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Thue  form  of  tbe  toga  wflldifierent  at  different  tiroes.  The  Ro- 
mans at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GtlL  vii.  12*  It  was  then  strait 
(arcta)  and  close;  it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down  to  tbe  feetj 
QuinctiL  Ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  mem  Bot  af- 
terwards matrons  wore  a  different  robe,  called  STOLA,  whha 
broad  border  or  fringe  {limbus)  called  INSTITA,  HmraU  Sol.  i. 
3.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  32.  Tihtdi.  u  7.  74. 
(whence  wi^lt^a  is  put  (or  matrona^  Ovid.  Art.  Am*  ii.  600l)  and 
also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  robe 
thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or  cloak,  called 
PALL  A  or  Pepluif  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the  (4d  scholiast  on  Horace 
makes  palla  here  the  same  with  institfi,  and  calls  it  Peripodium  and 
Tunica  palkum.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  th^  only 
distinction  between  the  stola  and  togal  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Pall/i,  ^^g*  «£»-  i- 
648.  xi.  676.  {quod  palam  et  forts  gerAatur),  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling, 
iv.  30.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  per- 
mitted to,  wear  the  stola;  hence  called  Tooatjb,  Horat.  Sai.  i,2, 
82.  Juven.  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  52.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  18. 
and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatus  pudor.  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women,  called 
Ctclas,  -ddisj  Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  59. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  w^r  tbe  toga;  and 
banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin.  .^pui.  iv.  11. 
Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5. 1§. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  miite,  and  on  festivals  they  uBu^Hy 
had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  5.  7.  hence  they  were  said 
Festos  ALBATi  celtbrare^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  Toga 
Candida. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULLA  vel  aira;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pollati, 
&utt.  Aug.  44.  Juvenal,  iii.  213,  or  Atrati,  Cic.  Vat.  12.  But 
those  were  also  called  PM//at/,  who  wore  a  great-coat  {lactma)  in- 
stead of  the  toga.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  Plin. 
Epist.  vii.  16.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  people,  {puilatm  dradut^  vel 
turbapuilata)^  Quinctil.  ii.  12.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vd 
•NUS,  vd  Rica,  (quod  post  tergutn  rejiceretur),  which  covered  the 
head  and  shoulders,  Ctc.  legg.  ii.  23.  or  Mayortbs,  -is,  vel  -ta, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  268.  isid.  xix.  25.  They  seem  to  have  had 
several  of  these  above  one  another,  that  they  might  throw  them  in- 
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to  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  and  friends.    The  Twelve 
Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three,  Ctc.  ibid* 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  rooorning, 
Cic.  Vat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  3.  nor  at  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices,  Ovid.  Fat^U  u  79.  Horat.  ii.  2.60.  Pefs.  ii.  40. 
At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  toga^ 
and  put  on  a  panicular  robe  called  Synthesis,  MartiaL  v.  80.  ii. 
46*  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  SaturmJia^  because 
then  they  were  continually  feasting,  MartiaL  xiv.  1.  l^l.  Senee. 
UptsL  Is.  Nero  wore  it  {synihesina^  sc.  vestii)  in  common,  Suet. 
51* 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  /oga  bordered  with  pur- 
ple, {limbo  purpurea  circvmdaia\  hence  called  TOGA  PR^TEX- 
T A  ;  as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  Red.  in  Sen.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv, 
7.  Juvenal,  x.  99.  the  Pontificts^  the  Augurs,  Cic.  Sext.  69.  the  De- 
CEMviKi  sacrisfaciundUj  Liv.  xxvii.  39.  Szc  and  even  private  per- 
sons when  they  exhibited  games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga,  called 
PICTA  vel  PALMATA,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bordered  with 
purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  Lip.  xxxiv.  7.  Cic.  Verr.  \.  44. 
Cat.  it.  2.  Propert.  iv.  12.  33 :  whence  they  were  caHed  PR^- 
TEXT  ATI,  Ltu.xxii.  67.  Cic.  Murosn.  b.  Suet.  Aug.  AA.  94.  Hence . 
amicitia  pratextata^  i.  e.  o  ienerii  annisj  formed  in  youth,  Martial. 
X.  20*  But  verba prcKtexiata  is  put  for  obsccenOj  Suet.  Vesp.  32. 
(qudd  nubeniibui,  depdsitis  pratextisj  amultitudine  puerorum  obscema 
ciamarentur^  Festus),  Getl.  ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mores 
prcetextatij  for  impudki  vel  eorrvpti^  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  disused, 
unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  {officiumjhciebant)  on  their  pa- 
trons, Suet.  ^ug.  60.  Martial,  i.  lOd.  ii.  95.  x.  74.  3.  Scdiast.  in 
Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators 4  hence  called  Togati^  enrobed,  Senec 
de  constant.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  (AUREA  BUL- 
LA), which  hune  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some  think  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom  ;  according  to 
others,  round,  with  the  ftgure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it,  Cic.  Verr. 
J.  58.  et  Ascon.  m  loc.  Ltd.  xxvi.  6.  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  4.  127.  Ma- 
trob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  used 
only  a  leathern  boss,  {bulla  scoriea^  vel  signum  de  paupere  loro)^ 
Juvenal.  V.  165.  Plin.  xxxiii.  K  Bosses  were  also  usedf  as  an  or- 
nament for  belts  or  eirdles,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  942. 

Young  men,  usually,  when  tl^y  had  completed  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Sieir  age,  laid  aside  {ponebant  vel  deponebant)  the  iogaprtt' 
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ttxta^  and  put  on  {sumebarU  vel  indiubani)  the  manly  gown,  (TO- 
GA VIRILIS),  called  Toga  pura,  Cic.  Ait.  v.  20.  ix.  19.  because 
'  it  was  purelj  white ;  and  libera,  Ovid.  TrisL  iv.  10.  28.  Fast,  iii. 
777.  because  they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters, 
and  allowed  greater  liberty,  Pers.  v.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga  maUabo' 
fury  Hon  Od.  i.  96.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of 
the  Lares;  Propert.  iv.  132.  to  whom  the  bulla  was  consecrated, 
{laribus  donata  pependit\  Pers.  ibid,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  f^cL 
Max.  V.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  teio- 
pie  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods.  Suet.  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was  at 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  {lAberalihiSy  xii.  KaL  Apr.  Cic. 
Att.  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771, 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  principal 
relation  to  the  Forums  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic.  Jltt  ix.  22. 
Suet.  Aug.  26.  J>fer.  1.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attendance  was  called  Or- 
FiciuM  soLENNE  TOQA  VIRILIS,  Sutt,  Claud.  2«  PUn.  Epist.  i.  b.) 
and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  s^bould 
study  to  imitate ;  Cic.  Am.  I.  Tacit.  Orat.  34.  whence  he  was  said 
Forum  attingere  vel  in  forum  venire^  when  he  began  to  attend  to 
public  business,  {forensia  stipendia  auspicabatur)^  Senec.  Cootror. 
V.  6.  Cic*  Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  toga 
virilism  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  16.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tirocimi,  SueL 
Tib.  54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYROCINIUM, 
Id.  Aug.2S.*Cal.  13.  the  young  men  were  called  TI RONES, 
young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  they  then  iii*st  began  to  serve  in  the 
army,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Liv.  jl\.  35. 
Hence  Tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Ctc.  Orat.  i.  50.  Ponert 
tirocinium^  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof 
of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends 
and  dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small 
presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTUL^,  Phn.  Ep. 
X.  117-  118.  The  emperors  on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a 
largess  to  the  people,  (CONGIARIUM,  so  called  from  conjB^iuSj  a 
measure  of  liquids),  Suet.  T^.  54.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  ^29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis  should 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  Temple  of  Youth,  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  {dfAatU)  the 
toga  virilism  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they  judged 
proper,  Pic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  8.  Cat.  10.  CL  43.  Ktr.  7.  un-^ 
der  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year. 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  tliis  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  family,  {pars  domiSts)^  afterwards  of  the  slate,  (republics). 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ  13. 
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Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the.  toga  virility  commonly 
lived  in  a  ficparate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet.  Tib.  15.  Domit. 
2.  It  was,  Jhowever,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty, 
during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  (cohibere)  their  right  arm  with- 
in the  togOj  Cic.  CoeL  5.  and  in  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  never  to  expose  themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  matn-- 
rity  sometimes  did,  Ihid. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga^  GelL  vii. 
12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this 
manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal^  when  preetor, 
(camptsiri  sub  toga  cinctus)^  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7. 
Hence  Exigua  toga'  Catonis,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  13.  hirta,  Lucan.  ii. 
386.  because  it  was  strait  {arcta)  and  coarse,  {crtissa  ve\  pinguis), 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  '  Nor  did  can- 
didates for  offices  wear  any  thing  but  the  toga. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollen 
vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below   the  knees 
before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  at  first 
without  sJeeVcs.     Tunics   with  sleeves,  (Cbirodot^  vel  tunica 
manicatiB)^  or  reaching  the  ankles,  (talares)  were  reckoned  efiemi- 
nate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  616.  GelL  vii.  12.     But  under 
the  emperors  these  came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,  {ad 
mahus  jimbriata)^  from  the  example  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  u  2.  26.  Prop,  iv,  2.  28. 
Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,  Suet.  ( al.  52. 
The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cinctu^, 
'{jL9^  ZONA  vel  Baiteus)  about  the  waist,  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  purse  (pro  marsupio  vel  cntmend)^  in  which  they  kept 
their  money,  OeiL  xv.  2,  Plaut.  Merc.  v.  2,  84.  Suet*  Vit.  \6.  Ho- 
rat. Ep.  ii.  2.  40.  hence  incinctits  tunicatn  mercaior,  Ovid.  Fa^t.  v. 
675,     The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii. 
2.  7,  and  was  said  decoU&sse,  when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decoUa- 
rey  to  deceive,  Id.  Cap^  iii.  1.  37. 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic 
slackly  or  carelessly  girded:  Hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concern- 
ing Caesar  to  the  Optimates^  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ut  male 
PRAciNctUM  PUKRUM  CAVERENT,  Suet,  Jul.  46.  Dio.  4  i.  43.  For 
this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Hence  cinctua, 
prmcinctus  and  8uccinctus9  are  put  for  industnuSj  expeditus  vel  gna- 
vuSj  diligent,  active,  cle^'er,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  6.  ii.  6.  107.  because 
they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid. 
Met.  vi.  59.2iud  Diacinctus  for  inersy  mollis,  tgnavus  ;  thus,  Discinctus 
nepos,  a  dissolute  spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod^  u  34.  So  Pers.  iii,  31. 
Disdncti  Afri,  Virjg,  jEn,  viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simply  ungirt  ^ 
for  the  Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236.  Pla^a.  Pcsn.  v. 
2.  48. 
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The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  vx 
in  private;  hence  discincti ludere^  i.  e.  d(/mi,  with  their  tunics  ud- 
girti  HoraL  Sat,  ii.  1.  73.  disdnctaqut  in  oiia  naius^  formed  for  soft 
repose:  Ovid^Am^r.  i.  9«  41.  for  ihf^y  never  wore  the  togu  at 
home,  but  an  \xnAve%9>^  {vt8ii$  dfimtstica^  vel  vesdmefUfi)^  SueuAug. 
73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6./.  Hence  the^»^tf 
and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called  FORtN- 
SIA^  SiuUAug.lA*  CaL  17.  or  Vrstitvs  foeensis^  Ctc.  ibid,  and 
VissTiMEWTA  roBBNsiA,  Colufnei.  xii.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  ofien  ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  carao  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  armjt, 
JuvenaL  vi.  445.  They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  alter 
marriage,  FeWur.  tn  Cinoulum  ;  Martial.'  xiv.  16U  Ovid,  Amor, 
i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  tuga. 
But  this  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virUis^  and  women  when 
they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic  wrought  is 
a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Rkgilla,  /e^ 
luf.  Plin^  viii.  4B.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rafher  two  stripes, 
faicia  ye\  plagvlat^  Varr.  de  LaU  ling.  viii.  47.)  sewcnl  oo  the 
breast  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  '28.  called  LATUS  CLA- 
YUS,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  29.di35.  which  is  sometimes  pat  for 
the  tunic  itself,  Suet.  Jut.  45«  or  the  dignity  of  a  senatiTr,  id.  Tib. 
35.  Claud.  24y  Vesp.  %  4.  The  Equites^  a  narrow  stripe,  Ah- 
ousTus  cLAVirs,  Veil.  ii.  88.  called  also  Pauper  clavus.  Sat. 
Sitv.  V.  2.  l7.  arctum  lumen  purpura^  lb.  iv.  6.  42. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing 
the  latus  clavuif  after  they  assumed  the  toga  '^irilis^  and  oiade  them 
tribunes  and  pi^fectsin  the  army  ;  hence  called  Tribuni  bt  P&jb- 
FECTi  Laticlavu,  Sutt.  Aug.  38.  Xer.  26.  Domit.  10.  The  tri- 
bunes chosen  from  the  Equiies  were  called  Anousticlavu«  Smtt. 
Otk.  10.  Galb.  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  virdis 
and  lotus  clavus  on  the  same  day,  Plin,  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  with  the  toga  picta  an  embroidered 
tunic,  (tunica  pai.nata),  Liv.  x.  7.  Mirtial.  vii.  J.  Plin.  ix.  36. 
s.  60.  called  also  Tunica  Jovis^  because  the  image  of  that  god  in 
the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38.  Tunics  of  this  kind 
used  to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign  kings  as  a  present,  Xiv. 
xxvii.  4.  XXX.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga^  wore  nothing 
but  a  tunic ;  hence  called  Tunicatus  populus  or  popbllus,  Harai. 
Ep,  u  7.  65.  or  Tunic ati,^  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  34.    Foreigners  at 
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Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress ;  (hence  hifmo  ^« 
Tiieaiut^  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  PlatU.  Pmn.  v.  3«  8.)  and  .slaves, 
Id*  AiaphiU  u  I.  213.  Scnec.  brev.  viu  12.  likewise  gladiators, 
JuvenaL  i'u  143.  « 

lii  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic, 
Juvenal,  iii.  1 79.  in  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tunic.  Au- 
gusttts  used  four,  Suet.  Aug»  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering;  next 
the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  orSuBucuLA,  Horat» 
Ep.  i.  1.96.  Sutt.  ibid,  and  by  later  writers,  /nferu/a  and  Camista. 
Liinen  clothes  (vesUs  lintmy  Plin.  xii.  6.)  were  not  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use 
of  linen  was  introduced  under  the  emperors  from  Rgypt,'P/in.  Praf. 
whence  Sindon  vel  veates  BysHna^  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen 
vest  or  shift,  called  Supparum  vel  -us^  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2. 91.  Lucan. 
ii.  363.  Feslus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  great- 
coat, called  LACERNA,  Juvenal^ix.  29.  open  before  and  fastened 
ivith  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBULJI,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
all  th&different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  Mn*  iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
318.  except  the  loj^a),  especially  at  the  spectacles,  Martial,  xiv. 
137,  to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head 
and  shoulders,  {capitium^  quod  capit  pectus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.) 
called  CUCULLUS,  Juvenal,  vi.  118.  339.  Martial,  xi.  99. 
They  used,  to  lay  aside  the  lactma^  when  the  emperor  entered, 
Suet.  Claud.  6.  It  was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc. 
ii.  80.  Chid.  Faat.  ii.  745.  Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in 
the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused,  the 
Utcerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Au- 
gustus one  day  seeing  from  bis  tribunal  a  number  of  citizens  in  the 
assembly  dressed  in  tne  lactmaf  (jndlati  vel  lacemati)j  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark,  colour.  Martial,  xiv.  139.  repeated  wiih  in- 
dignation from  Virgil,  *^  Romano$  rerum  doyninos  gentetnque  toga^ 
iumP^  Mn^  i.  d82.  and  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  appear  in  the /onim  or  circus  in  that  dress,  Sutt.  Aug.  40. 
It  was  only  used  by  the  men,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at 
first  was  thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was 
sometimes  of  various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28. 
Martial.  iL  19. 

Similar  to  the  latema  was  the  L£NA,  (kk^mj)  a  Grecian  robe 
or  mantle  thrown  over  the/Miffium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  £n.  v.  362.  Fes- 
tus.  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13. 136. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  re- 
sembUag  the  lacemOf  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA, 
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which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Suei.  Ifer.  48.  having  likewise 
a  hood,  (capui  vel  ccgntium),  Plin.  xxVu  15.  used  chiefiy  on  jour- 
n(  ys  and  in  the  army,  Cic,  Att.  xiii.  33.  Mi-  10.  Sext*  38.  Jvd. 
V.  78«  Senec.  Ep.  87.  Ji.  Q.  iv.  6.  alto  fn  the  city,  SueU  Ck.  52. 
Lamprid*  Jlex.  Sev^  27.  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or 
hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  ei  plur. 
vei.  e  ;  Petron.  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  vi.  46.  or  Gmt- 
sapina  ptJtnulaj  Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  145.  147.  of  various  colours, 
and  common  to  men  and  women,  Ibid,  sometimes  made  of  skim, 
ScoRTEA,  Festus^  Martial,  xiv.  1 30. 

The  miiitaiy  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an 
open  woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes 
and  fastened  before  with  clasps ;  SutU  Aug.  26.  Sil.  xvii.  531. 
in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all,  except 
those  of  consular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  II.  as  in  the  Italic  war 
for  two  years,  Liv.  Epit.  72.  &  73.  Paterc.  ii.  16.  Daitnto  sago  m- 
posUum  in  sublime  jaciare^  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suet.  Oih.  2»  JMir- 
tial.  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
gometiroes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCIJ^,  vel  -loto,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named  from  the 
parte  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA,  and  FEMINALIA,  or 
Femoraliaj  i.  e.  tegumenta  tibiarum  ttftmcrum^  Suet.  Aug.  83. 
similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxviii.  42.  Levit.  vi.  10. 
xw\.  A.  Eztk.  xliv.  18.  used  first,  probably,  by  persons  in  bad 
health;  Ofc.  Brut.  60.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  295.  QuinctU.  xi.  3. 144. 
but  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic.  AU.  ii.  3. 
Har.  resp.  31.  Suet.  Aug.  83.  who  likewise  had  mufflers  to  keep 
the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel  Foealcj  sing. 
(a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  QuinfiiU.  ibid.  Martial,  iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv. 
142.  used  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid,  et  Gelt.  xi.  9.  Some  used  a 
handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Jfer.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,  {i}mamefUa  circa  cru- 
ra^ called  PERISCELIDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56, 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  {adceamettU 
vel  tegumenta  pedum^  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  33.),  but  thiefly  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  (CALCEUS,  ^icoSi^Ma,  a  shoe),  covered  the  whole  foot, 
somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or 
lace,  a  point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel  Ligdla),  Csg 
Dioin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  39.  57.  The  other  (SOLEA,  MPatrtMir,a 
riipper  or  sandal,  qtwd  solo  pedis  subjiciatur^  Festus),  covered 
only  the  sole  of  the  foot;  and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern 
thongs  or  strings,  {teretibus  habenis  vel  obstrigtUis  vincta^  GelL 
xiii.  21,  am6n<t>,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  14.  hence  called  Vincula, 
Otid.  Fast,  iu  324     Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  wious  sortr, 
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Crspidjs,  vel  -BULA,  lb*  Cit.  Rabir.  PosU  27.  HoraL  Sat.  i.  3. 
127.  Gallics,  Cic.  PkU.  ii.  30.  Gell.  xiii.  21.  &c.  and  those  who 
wore  tbeni  were  said  to  be  dUcdUtati^  {i/mo^oi)^  pedibuM  intectit^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  il.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  Phacasia,  Senec.  dc- 
b^nj^.  Vii.  21. 

The  calcti  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin-  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  73,  whence^ 
he  put  them  off,  (calceos  et  ve$timenta  mtitavit%  and  put  on 
(induebat  yel  inducebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  journey, 
Cic.  MIL  )0.  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear 
slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio,  lix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in  public^ 
Suet.  52. 

Slippers  (soUiB)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut*-  TVuc.  ii.  4.  13. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  but  they  put  them  off  when 
about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a 
man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  (soleatus),  Cic.  Har.  Resp. 
21  •  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  Gal.  32.  Slippers 
were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Plaut.  True.  11.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up 
to  the  middle  of  their  le{;s,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.     They  had  a 
golden  or  silver  crescent  {luna  vel  lunnlaj  i.  e.  C)  on  the  top  of 
the  foot,  Juvenal,  vii.   192:   hence  the  shoe  is  called  lunata 

?ettis^  Martial,  i.  50.  and  the  foot  lunata  plantUj  Id.  ii.  29. 
^his  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  ScAch 
liasi.  in  Juvenal,  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna,  Stat.  SUv.  v. 
2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Am^ 
iii.  27 1,  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  {r^ri^  muttet,  etpuP' 
yureij)  Pers.  y.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  iEn.  i.  341.  yellow^ 
(lutei  vel  ceret),  Catull.  lix.  9.  &c.  adorned  with  embroidery  and 
pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts,  (creptWa* 
rum  obstraguh),  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red,  Martial,  ii.  S9.  8.  at  Julius  Cssar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  and 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stenes,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Senec.  ii.  12.  Plin.  xxxvii. 
2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up  at  the  point  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandij  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  sfaoes> 
and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid.  xix.  34.  Senec.  de  Tranquill.  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  uni^ougbt  leather^ 
(«c  corio  crude),  called  PERONES,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  90.  as  did  also 
the  Mareif  Hemici^  and  Festini^  who  were  likewise  clothed  in 
skins,  Juvenal.  xiv«  195.  &c.     It  was  long  before  tbe^  learned  ^ 
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use  of  tanned  leather,  (Alutjb  ;  ex  aluminej  (of  alum),  qw^pelU9 
tMgtbatUur^  ut  molliofta  fiertnt)^  which  was  made  of  varioas  co- 
lours, MartiaL  ii«  39.  vii.  34. 

Tbe  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  {solea  fijgwe.) 
which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide,  Awct, 
md  Hermn.  u  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kbd  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  ScuLPOiTEJB,  Cato  dt  re  R.  59.  with  which  they  sometimes 
atnck  one  another  in  the  face,  {as  batuebani\  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8.  59. 
as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their  lovers,  (commtltfare  sandaiio  ct* 
put)^  Terent.  Eun.  ▼«  8.  4.     Thus  Omph&le  used  Hercules,  i6* 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Calioa,  sometiines  shod 
with  nails,  {clavis  suffixa) ;  those  of  the  commedians,  SOCCI,  slip* 
pers,  often  put  for  soU(b  ;  of  the  tragedians,  Cothurni. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the  feet, 
made  of  wool  or  ffoats'  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140, 

The  Romans  also  bad  iron  shoes  -(Solea  ferrejb)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,as  among  us,  but  fiitod  to  the 
foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off,  CaHdt.  zviiL 
26.  Suet.  Ntr.  30.  Vesp.  33.  Plin.  xxx.  1).  s.  49.  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold ;  (Poppaa  conjux  Jferonis  delicatioribia  jumentu  mi 
Boltoi  ex  euro  quoque  tnduere).  Id.  xxxiii.  IK  s.  49.  Dio.  Ixti.  2S. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves,  {chiraikecm  vel 
rnomcaj  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  wri* 
ters,  Honnr.  Odyss.  24.  Plin.  Ev.  iii.  5.  with  fingers,  (d^Uaiia^ 
-tim),  Varr.  R.  K.  i.  55«  and  without  them ;  what  we  call  mitUtu. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  {capitt  aperto)^ 
as  we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites, 

Sames,  festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence,  of  all  tbe  honours 
ecreed  to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
pleased  with  that  of  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it 
covered  his  b^ildness,  Svet.  Jvl.  45.  which  was  rorkoned  a  deformi- 
ty among  the  Romans,  Ovid.  Art.  «^n.  iii.  250.  TadU  AnnaL  iv. 
57.  Swt.  Domit.  18.  JuvenaL  iv.  38.  as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Rrngs, 
ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  tbe  heat  or 
wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  thein  gown^  {tacmiam 
vel  sintan  toga  in  caput  r^icere)^  which  they  took -off  when  they  met 
any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls, 
&c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  tt  quasi.  Rom.  10. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred. rites  but  those  of 
Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  405.  Liv.  \.  26.  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  extreme  danger;  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7.  90.  in  grief 
lit  despair ;  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  nver. 
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or  tbe  like,  JFfontf •  Sat.  iu  3.  87.  Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when 
assassinated  in  the  senate  house;  Suet.  Cas.  82.  Fompey,  whea 
slain  in  Egypt;  Dio*  xlii.  5.  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Par- 
thians  ;  Plutarch.  Appius,  whei^  he  fled  from  the  Foram  ;  Liv.  iii* 
49.      So  also  criminals,  when  executed,  Liv.  u  96.  Sii.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or  bon* 
net,  (PILEUS,  vel  -tim),  Horat.  Ep,  i.  13. 15.  Martiaf.  xi.  7.  xiv. 
1  •  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Cpist.  18.  which  was  also  worn  by  slaves, 
hence  called  pileati.  when  made  free;  Lw.  xxiv.  16.  Plants 
^mph.  i.  303*  or  sold,  Oell.  vii.  8.  whence  pikus  is  put  for  li- 
berty ;  Suet.  IU*  4.  Martial  ii.  48.  4.  likewise  by  the  old  and 
sickly,  Ovid  Art.  Am.  i.  73). 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet,  (GA- 
LERUS  vel  -ifm),  Virg.  £n.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat» 
(Petasus),  Sutt.  Aug.  82.  Hence  petasaiusy  prepared  for  a  jour- 
ney, Cic.  Fam.  xv*  17.  Caligula  permitted  the  use  of  a  bat  simi- 
lar to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat.  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or 
G^leruSi  mixing  false  hair  {crin^ficti  vel  tupporiti)  with  it,  Scholiast, 

m  Juvenal.  v\.   120. So  likewise  warriors,  Sil.  i.  404.  who 

sometimes  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather,  (CUDO  vel  -on), 
Sil.  viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  dif- 
ferent at  difierent  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple.  They  sel- 
dom went  abroad  ;  and  when  they  did,  th/ey  almost  always  had  their 
faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  dress  bcr 
came  with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention  ;  hence  a  woman's 
toilet  and  ornaments  were  called  MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her 
world,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 

Thev  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid.  Met.  t. 
53.  Tibull.  iiu  4.  28.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  THb.  i.  9.  43.  Ovid, 
Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  {comam  rutilabant  vel  ineendebanl)  and  made  it 
appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  {t«t- 
viwnoT  ley;  (Kxivio  vel  'viA^  cinere  vel  cinere  lixivii^  Val  Max.  ii, 
1.  5.  Ptin.  xvi.  20.  Spumd  BatavA,  vel  causiicA  i.  e.  sapone^  with 
soap,  Martial,  viii.  33.  20.,  xiv.  26.  Suet.  Cdl.  47.  Ptin,  xxviii.  12- 
s.  51.)  but  never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention  $ 
first  introduced  in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frilled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons, 
{calidoferro  vel  calamistrii  vibrabmityCrispabant^  vel  intorqitebant)^ 
Virg.  Mn.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  T5.  hence  coma  calamistrata  fmt\ed 
hair;  Cte.  Sext.  8.  Homo  ealamistratusy  by  way  of  contempt;  Ctc. 
fost.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plaui.  Ann.  iii.  3.  37 ;  and  sometimes  raised 
It  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of  curls;  JuvenaL  vi.  501.' 
Hence  Altvm  caUbkdruv,  i.  t.  cofittiHum  aduUermum  yel  copU- 
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kmmiufn^  SuBi.  Cah  11.  ingderiYei  golem  modum  ntggeshm, 
TertulL  de  Cult.  Fern.  7.  the  lofty  pile  ol  false  hair,  Harai.  Sa<.  i. 
8.  48.  suggestuSfVel  umcanuB^  as  a  building,  Stat.  Syh.  i  3.  il4. 
Coma  ingradm  Jbrmata^  into  stories;  Suet  Ifer^  51.  QuinctiL  xil 
Fitxua  cmcnmorum  vel  cnnulorwny  the  turning  of  the  locks  orcuris, 
fmbria  vd  cirri^  the  extremities  ot  ends  of  the  curls  ;  Oic.  Piu  1 1. 
Juvenal,  liii*  165.  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair- 
pins ;  {crinaUs  acus,)  Propert.  iii.  9.  52.  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair,  (in 
crine  companendo)^  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cikkrakiu 
HoraU  Sat.  i.  3.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  sin^e 
lock  was  improperly  placed,  {si  unus  de  toto  peccaverat  arbe  ccmg- 
rum  annulusj  incerta  turn  bene  Jixm  acu}j  the  whip  (Tau&sa,  i.  e. 
Jlagrum  vel  scutica  de  pent  taurino)  was  presently  applied.  Just- 
1UU.  vi.  491.  or  the  mirror,  (Specitlum),  made  of  polished  brass  or 
steel,  of  tin  or  silver,  Plin,  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48.  was  auned  at  the  head 
of  the  offender,  Martial*  ii.  66.  A  number  of  females  attended, 
who  did  nothing  but  give  directions,  Juoenal.  ibid.  Every  womao 
of  fashion  had  at  least  one  female  hair-dresser  (ornathix),  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  14. 16.  ii.  1.  17.  &23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  eold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 
Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Manil.  v.  5 1 8.  sometimes  with  crowfia 
or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  {corona  et  serta)  Plant.  Asia, 
iv.  1.  68.  bound  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  various  colours,  {erinatet 
vittmveX  fascia,)  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477.  iv.  6. 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from  those 
of  virgins,  Propert.  iv.  12.  34.  Vitg.  JEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribands  (VITT£}  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest  wo- 
men; hence  P\tt(B  tenueSf  insigne  pudoris^  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  31. 
J^il  mihi  cum  vitta^  u  e.  cum  muliere  pudica  et  castOt  Id*  Rem.  Am. 
386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  matrons,  iU. 
Trist.  247  ;  hence  Et  voSt  quis  vitta  longaque  vestis  abegt,  u  e.  m- 
pudicas^  Id.  Fast.  iv.  134. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,  (Hnm£ 
vel  mitella),  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  m  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  216.  Ctc.  <& 
Resp,  Harusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  effemi- 
nate, Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  10.  and  what  was  still  more  s«,  coverings 
for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  {redimicula  vel  ligamina)  under  the 
chin,  Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.  Propert.  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (retictdwn  auratum)  was  used  for  en- 
closing the  hairb  ehind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.  called  wesiea^  from  its  thio- 
Bess,  Martial,  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  {medicamina  vel  /enoctnia),  and 
washes  or  wash-balls  (smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour,  Ovti. 
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JVf  «^.  Tac.  51 .  &c.  Stntc.  Heh.  1 6.  They  covered  their  feces  with 
a  thick  paste,  (multo  pane  vel  iectorio)^  which  they  wore  at  home, 
Juvenal,  vi.  460.  &c. 

Poppasa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  oint- 
ment to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POFP^A- 
!NUM,  made  of  asses'  milk,  Ibid.  e(  P/tn«  xi.  41.  xxviii.  12.  s.  50. 
in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe*  Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to 
have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose;  and  when  she  was  ba- 
nished from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her,  lUd.  tt  Dio.  Ixii.  28. 
Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their  faces ;  thus  Olho, 
{faciem  pane  madido  linere  quotidie  consuetit),  Suet.  0th.  12.  Ju- 
venal, ii.  107.  Pumice  stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  P/tm 
xxxvi.  21.  s.  49. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Piautus ;  ceruse  or  a  white  lead  (ceru««a),  or  chalk,  {creta)^  to 
whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  {minium^  prupurissum  vel  rvbrtca)  to 
make  it  red,  Plant.  Most.  i.  3.  lOK  &  1 18.  True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  199.  Ht^al.  Epod.  12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  S3. 
ir.  Hence,  fucata^  cerussatcBf  cretattB^  et  minumatie^  painted,  Ibid. 
in  which  also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  1 1. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks;  or  they  .pulled  them  out  by  the  root  (ra- 
dicttus  vellebant)  with  instrument;^  called  VOLSELL£,  tweezen. 
Martial,  ix.  28.  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  Suet. 
Cas.  45.  Galb.  22.  0th.  12.  ^anctU.  i.  6.  44.  v.  9.  14.  Procsm. 
viii.  19.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  they  painted  with 
a  black  powder  or  soot,  {fuligine  collinebant)^  TertuU  de  cult.  foem. 
5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93.  Plin.  Ep*  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  th6  face,  they 
useda  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrum),  Martial,  ii.  29.  8. 
sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunatum)^  Id.  viii.  33.  22.  also  for  mere 
ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  spleniatust  patched,  Martial. 
X.  22.  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  to  anoint 
{circumlinere)  his  right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one 
side  or  the  otheV  of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  (dextrumj  si  a  v.  pro  peiitore;  aUerum,  si  a 
possessore  esset  acturus)^  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and  rub- 
bing them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Jtfar/ui/.  ziv.  22.  56. 
When  they  lost  them,  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  u  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44.  xii.  S3.  If  loose, 
they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic,  Legg.  ii.  24.  It  is  said  iBscula- 
pius  first  invented  the  pulling  of  teeth,  {dentis  evulsionem),  Cic.  Nat. 
">.  iii.  57. 
The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls,  (mar» 
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garitaj  bacccSf  vel  uniones)^  Horat.  Epod«  viii.  14.  Sat  ii.  S.  S41. 
three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Piin.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senee.  de  Benef.  vii. 
9.  sometimes  of  immense  value;  Swt.Jtd.  50.  P/m*  in.  36.  &•  31* 
hence,  Uxor  iua  locupUiis  dom^s  auribui'  centum  gerit^  Seaec.  Vit 
Beat.  i7.  and  of  precious  stones,  Ovid.  ArU  Am.  i.  432:  i»iso 
necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the  neck,  (M0NILIA)»  m&de  of  gold, 
and  set  with  gems,  Virr.  Mn.  i.  658.  Ooid.  Met.  x.  264.  Ctc.  Verr. 
iv.  18.  which  the  men  also  used,  Suet.  Galb.  i8.  Onid,  Met.  x.  11^. 
Plin*  ix.  35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted 
chain,  (torquis^  v.  es),  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  351.  or  a  circular  plate  of 
gold,  (circvlui  auri  vol  aurei/f),  Virg.  iEn.  v.  559.  ako  a  cfaaia 
•omposed  of  rings,  (cattna^  caietta,  vel  catenula)^  used  both  by  lueo 
and  women,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  u  17.  55.  Ornameots 
for  the  arms  were  called  ARMIhL^. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM,  wran 
only  by  matrons,  Fa{.  Max.  v.  2.  K  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn*  u  658.  tiid.  xix.  31. 
but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband,  (fasda^  toJiio. 
vel  vUta  intexta  aHro)^  or  a  purple  fringe,  (/>iifpi«rea^»n6na  vel 
iHsttta)j  sewed  to  the  clothes,  SchoiiasL  in  Juv.  ii«  134.  vi.  89. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  169.  Hence  Fe^^if  «/?^efito/a,  an  embroider- 
ed robe,  or  having  a  purph  fringe,  (a  crebis  seciionibus)^  Plant 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast, 
called  STROPHIUMy  which  served  instead  of  a  bodice  or  stays. 
Cattd.  Ixii.  65.  Thev  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet  on  the 
left  shoulder,  called  SPIIf  THER,  or  Spinier,  Festus.  PlauU  Men. 
iii.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  repnUic  was 
white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  co- 
lours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  (hid.  Art, 
Am.  iii.  187. 

Silk  {vettis  serfca  vel  bombycfna)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioDed 
by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  lb. 
Suet.  Cat.  5'Z.  Martial,  ni.  82.  viii.  33.  68.  ix.  38.  xi.  9.  28.  50. 
Juvenal,  vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  men,  Tadl^  An^ 
nal.  ii.  33.   Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogabftlus  is  said  lo  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of 
pure  silk,  (ye^tis  holoserica) ;  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed 
with  some  other  stuff,  {eubeericum),  Lamprid.  in  Elagab.  26.  39. 
Theailk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India,  was  unravelled, 
and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  intermixed  with  linen  or 
woollen  yarn,  Plin.  vi.  20.  so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it, 
{uttransluceret)y  Ibid. first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos;  Plin.  xi. 
23. 8«  26.     Hence  Vesits  Coa  for  seriaz  vel  bow^t^cina^  tewms  vel 
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pelluddm^  TibalU  ii.  3.  51,  Propert.  u  2.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  lOl. 
f^enivs  textilis,  v.  nebxday  Petron.  36.  The  Emperor  Aurclian  is 
said  to  have  refused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of 
its  exorbitant  price,  Vopisc.  tn  AureL  4d. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vesiis  bombydna  and  serica. 
The  former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  silk-worm,  (bombyx)^ 
the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres  {smg»  Ser.)  in  In- 
dia. But  most  writers  confound  them.  It  seems  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  ^mcum  was  quite  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  silk, 
Plin.  xi.  2^  s.  25.  xxiv.  12.  s.  66.  &:c. 

Silk-worms  {bombyces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  at 
Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.  U.  551. 
Procop.  de  Bell*  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant- 
of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different  tex- 
ture and  colour,  but  also  from  the  place  where  they  were  ma- 
nufactured }  thus,  Vestis  aurea^  aurata,  picia,  embroidered  with 
gold;  purpurea^  ccnchyliata^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27*  ostro  vel  muricef 
iinctOf  punicea,  lyrea  vel  SarranOj  Stdania^  Assyria,  Phmiicia; 
Spartanai  Melibaa ^  Getula^  Pctna  vel  Punico,  &c.  PURPLE"^ 
dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  purpura  or 
uuREX ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia ;  in  JMisntnx, -^ts,  an  island 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor^  and  on  the  Getulian  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  Africa;  in  Laconfca^  in  Europe,  Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60. 
The  most  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clotted  bloody 
of  a  blackish  shining  appearance ;  whence  blood  is  called  by 
HomeT^purpureust  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.  Under  Augustus  the  violet 
colour  {violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  request ;  then  the  red 
{rubra  Tarentma)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed,  {Tyria  dibapha,  i.  e. 
bistincta)^  Plin.  ix.39.  s.  63.  Herat.  Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Vestis  coccinech 
vel  eouo  tincta,  scarlet,  Martial,  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  Ho- 
rat. Sat.  vi.  102.  &  106.  Melitensis,  e  gossypio  vel  xylo^  cotton,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  72.  Plin.  xix.  L    Coa,  i.  e.  Serica  vel  bombydna  et  pur- 

*  Brace  in  his  travels  affirms,  that  though  he  caused  the  waters  to  be  carefully  drag- 
ged for  the  Jlfurcx,  near  7ye,  no  such  shellfish  was  to  be  found  there,  and  he  there- 
fore hastUy  concludes,  that  the  Tynans,  &c.  who  dyed  purple,  framed  the  story  of  a 
dye  made  from  the  Mnrex,  &e.  only  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  cochineal.  But 
there  were  many  other  places,  besides  J^,  where  purple  was  manufactured,  parti- 
cularly at  Tarentum,  now  Toronto,  in  Italy>  where  UiytuM,  in  his  travels,  says  immense 
heaps  of  these  shells  are  still  to  be  seen.  -  It  is  said  that  this  shell-fish  is  also  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Gua^quU  and  Quaiimala,  in  Pkrv.  It  is  of  the  siee  of  a  large  walnut, 
and  adheres  to  the  rocks,  that  are  washed  by  the  sea.  The  fluid  may  be  eitracted  bv 
squeezing  without  killing  the  fish  \  but  if  the  operation  be  often  repeated,  the  fish 
dies.  There  are  many  species  of  the  Murex.  Various  shades  in  the  dye  were  pro- 
duced from  other  shell-fish,  particularly  from  a  kind  of  Buednum;  but  the  finest  tint 
WIS  gotten  from  the  Murex.  These  species  of  shells  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  use  of  them  is  now  superseded  by  Cochineal.  K. 
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Sir^,  int  ii\k  .flnd  purple  made  in  the  island  Cm  or  C««/. 
orai.  Od.  ir.  13.  13.  Sat.  i.  3.  101.  Tibv  ii.  4.  99.  Ju- 
venal,  viii.  101.  Phrvgidnaj  ye\  -ionth  i-  e*  acucmstesig  et 
Burets  filii  dtcora^  needle-work  or  embroidery,  PUn*  viii  48« 
8. 74.  Others  read  here  Phryr^iana,  and  make  it  a  coarse  ^aggy 
cloth ;  frtttt^  opposed  to  toMOy  smoothed,  without  hain^  Vtrfm- 
to,  striped,  Vxrg^  JEki.  viii.  660.  Scuttdata,  spotted  or  figafed,  Jth 
venal,  ii.  97.  like  a  co|>wcb,  {araneartmt  tela)f  whieb  Pliny  calls 
rete  scututahan^  xU  24;  Gaibdna  vel  -rna,  g^reen  or  grass-coloaied, 
JmenaL  Aid.  {color  herharum)^  Martial,  v.  24.  worn  chiefly  bj 
women  ;  hence  GalhancUuB^  a  man  so  dressed,  Id.  iii.  82.  6.  and 
Gaibani  mores^  effeminate)  i.  97.  Ameihyttinih  of  a  violet  or 
wine-colour,  Ibid,  k  li.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juvenal,  vii.  196.  prokilHt- 
ed  by  Nero,  Suet.  33.  as  the  use  of  the  vestis  conchUimHy  a  paitt- 
cular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Csesar,  except  to  certain  persons 
and  ages,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet.  Jtd*  43.  Crocoia,  a  garmeot 
of  a  saflVon  colour,  (crocei  calorie)^  Cic.  Resp.  Har.  21^*  Bmtm, 
fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre,  Martial,  iu  16.  it.  19.  12.  xi.  I. 
Vestii  aira  vel  puUa^  black  or  iron  gray,  used  in  motirmn^,  Ac. 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  Aeir 
Ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Lio.  ix.  7.  axxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  RoBiaBs 
than  rings,  (ANNUL!).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the*  Sabities,  Liv^  i.  II.  The  seos^ors  waAefwitM 
wore  golden  rings,  Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  also  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic.  63.  Anciently  none  but  the 
senators  and  equites  were  allowed  to  weajr  gold  rings,  Dio.  xIviiL 
45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat.  SHv.  iii.  2. 144.  unless 
when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Ctc. 
Verr.  ill.  80.  or  for  any  other  desert.  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Cic«  JRim. 
X.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  oftea 
for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  &  2.  Suet.  Gatb.  14. 
VitelL  12.  Tadi.  Hist.  iv.  3.  At  last  it  was  granted  by  Josti- 
niau  to  all  citizens,  Jiovetl:  78.  Some  Were  so  finical  with  re- 
spect to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  summer, 
and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.  hence  called  Sem^slrtt, 
Id.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
band,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  dioitvs  anxu- 
XfARis,  OelL  X.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  1 3.  But  in  later  times  some  wore 
aeveral  rings,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  some,  one  on  each  finger,  Jtfffr> 
Hal.  v.  62.  5.  or  more.  Id.  y.  ll.tu  69.  which  was  alwiijrs  es- 
teemed a  mark  pf  effeminaey. 
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IQ^s  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  batbedj  ISid. 
T^rtni^  Heaui*  iv.  ]•  43.  Ornd.  Amor.  ii.  15.  23.  also  by  sup- 
pliants, Liv.  xliii.  16.  Vol.  Max,  viii.*l.  3.  and  in  mouniing,  L»9* 
ix«  7.&ut.,Sug.  101.  Isid^r.xix.  31. 

The  case  (capnia)  where  rings  were  kept»  wa9  called  Dacty- 
tAm^CAy  Martial,  xu  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gimma)  of  various  kinds  ^ 
as  jasper,  (jajpt«),  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  ii.  50.  v.  II.* 
on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of  their  ancestors  or 
friends,  or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Gfc.  Cat*  iii.  k*  Fin.  v.  1«  (hid* 
Trist.  i.  6. 6.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib.  58«  Senec.  de  ben.  iii.  S6» 
«r  the  representation  of  some  signal  event.  Suet.  Galb.  x.  or  the 
like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  ].  Ptaut.  Cure.  iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring . 
were  engraved  three  trophies,  Dio*  xliu  1 8.  as  emblems  of  his  three 
triumphs,  over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, Cic  Sext.  6).  Pis.  13.  Balb.  4.  &  6.  Plin.  vii.  26.  On  Csesar'ir 
rin|^,  an  armed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a^ 
sphinx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last 
his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin^ 
37.  I.  Su6i.  dug.  60.  Dio.  li.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antonf 
for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  30,t)00  sesterces,  Plin. 
xxxvii.  6,  s.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  (ad  iabttf 
las  obsignandasy  Annuius  smnatoeius),  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13.Ltit«t 
xxvii.  28.  TacU.  Arnial*  ii-  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.  also  cellars,  chests, 
casks,  &c.  Plaut,  Cos.  ii.  I.  I.  de.  Fam.  xvi.  36.  They  wereaf* 
fixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  {symbola^  v.  -t.)  used  lot  tokenSf 
Like  what  we  call  Tallies^  t)r  Tally-sticks^  and  given  in  contracts 
instead  of  a  hill  or  bond,  Pla^  Bacch.  ii«  3.  29.  Pseud,.  I  I.  $3.  U. 
2.  63^  iv.  7.  104.  or  for  any  sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rin^s  used  also 
to  he  given  by  those  who  agreid  to  club  for  an  entertamment,  {qui 
cderunty  ut  de  symbolis  esient^  i.  e.  qui  cammuni  sumptu  erant  vsti 
canaturi).  to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it,  (gui  ei  rei 
prafectm  est).  Ten  Eun.  ii.  4*  1.  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  28.  ^  34.  frona 
symbdlus  a  shot  or  reckoning ;  hence  sgmbolam  dare,  to  pay  his 
reckoning,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  61.  Asymbotus  ad  camam  venire,  without 
paying.  Id.  Phorm,  ii.  2.  35.  GeiL  vi.  13.  The  Romans  anciently 
called  a  riRg  uMeuLCs,  from  unguis^^  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks,  fa«fii9ufi^ 
from  iMni0u»(,  a  finger :  afterwards  both  called  it  m/nUfdlusj  v.  -urn, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to  any 
one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  partitular  affection,  Ct(r^x•  d.  Jtff* 
tin.xn»l5.  Vol.  Max*  vii.  88. 
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however,  was  ahvays  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effemhoMCj^  GA 
viu  13.  Cie.  R09.  Cam.  1.  PUn*  Ep.  39.  1.  9.  8.  except  frnn  ttic 
arm-pits  ;~^o/a  vel  aact//(e),  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec«  Efx]i4. 
Juvenal,  xi.  157.  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving,  J^wemaL 
ii.  99.  Martial,  vi.  64.  4. 

The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of  perake 
or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called  CAPILLA- 
MENTUM,'StM?<.  Ctd.  U.  or  Galbrus,  JuvettSal.  vt.  198.  or 
Galkriculum,  Suet.  0th.  12.  The  false  hair  {crineM  ficiij  vel  stf- 
poiiii)  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin,  MarHai.  xiv^.  M.  T&K 
contrivance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  timf  of 
Julius  C»sar,  Suet.  Jul*  46.  at  l^st  not  used  by  men ;  for  it  was 
used  by  vromen,  Ovid.  Amor,  u  14.  45« 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  h&ir  and  fer 
shaving;  (TONSORES),  OvU.  Met.  xi.  IS% Martial^  vi.  SSt.  and 
for  cutting  the  nails,  Pkwi.  Avl.  ii.  4.  33.  TdndL  uB.U.Vd. 
Max.  iii.  3.  15.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this,  (ToifSTRic&s), 
Ctc.  Tusc.  V.  20.  Plant.  True.  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbers'  shops  or  ahades 
(TONSTRINiE),  much  frequented,  Ttr.  Phorm.  I  2.  39.  HorM. 
Eip.  i.  7.  50.  where  females  also  used  to  officiate.  Martial,  it.  17. 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 
people,  (See  page  400-1 .)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour,  (jntliaiiy, 
and  slippers,  (cr^ndatt) ;  hence  veetis  serviliiy  Cic.  Pis.  38.  iSerm/if 
habitusf  Tacit.  Hist  iv.  36.  . 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  PlauU  Conn, 
ii.  sc.  ult.  Suet.  Dom.  12.  They  wore  either  a  strait  tuoic,  calkd 
ExoMis  or  DiPHTHERA,  GtlL  vii.  12.  Heeych.  16.  or  a  cearse  irock 
{lacema  et  cucullue)^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54.  Juvenal,  iii.  i70.  Mar- 
tial. X.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  dem.  i.  24.  Epiet. 
16.  • 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted,  they 
shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap,  (piteus)^  Juvenal,  v.  I7l. 
Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  306.   See  p.  54. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck  shaved 
their  head,  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2«  16.  Juvemd.  xii.  61.  Lucian,  ni 
Efffiorim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  nei^er  cut  their  hair 
nor  nails,  Petron.  104.  Those  accused  of  a  cs^ital  crime,  when 
acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial,  ii.  74.  Ptin.  Ep.  7.  27. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that  diey 
believed  no  ooa  died,  tiU  Pr0terpiiiUf  either  m  per«oo  or  by  the 
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ministration  of  «3lrdp0«,  cutoff  a  hair  from  the  head,  which  was 
considered  as  a  kt.id  of  first  fruits  of  consecratioD  to  Pluto,  f^irg. 
j£7n«  iv«  6^8.  Hor.  Od.  i.  28. 20. 

11;    ROMAK  EMTERTAINMENTS,  EXtlRCISES, 
BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,  ^c. 

^T^HE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  G(E- 
■^  NA,  fiupper;  ^supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their 
orily  oue^  Istdor.  xx.  2. 

The  usual  time  tor  the  coma  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock 
afternoon  in  summer^  Cie»  Fam.  ix.  3&.  MarHid^  iv*  8.  6.  and  the 
tenth  hour  in  winter, ./Itii:/.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  51.  Plin,  Ep.  hu  1.  It 
was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early,  Juvenal.  L  49.  P/tn» 
Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  l>egun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEMPESTIVUM; 
if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Ccena  ahtelucaita,  Cic  Cat.  ii. 
10.  Ctc.  Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen.  14.  Ati.  ix«  I. 
Stnec.  de  ird,  ii.  28.  Suet.  Col.  46.  Such  as  feasted  in  this  man- 
ner's were  said  epulari  vel  vwtrt  de  dxb,  Iav.  xxv.  23.  Cai,  41.  6. 
Suet.  JVer.  37*  Curt.  v.  23*  and  in  Dibk  vivere,  when  they  had  no 
thought  of  futurity,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Tu»c.  v.  11.  Orai.  ii.  40.  Plm. 
Ep.  V.  d.  a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the 
censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called  FRAN* 
DIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  C(£NA,  {9^9 
i.  e.  cibus  comm»ni9f  a  pluribut  aumptm,  t'lutarch.  Sympos.  viii. 
9.  Isid.  XI.  3.  ^ud  Plinius  ailudere  videiur,  Bp.  ii.  6.^  because 
taken  in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  was  called  {cib%u 
veirp€ftmta),  Vbspbrna  ;  Featusin  c(bna.  But  when  the  Romans, 
upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  emna 
or  common  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it^  was 
deferred  till  the  evening ;  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called 
Prandi0M. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
spectacles.  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Col  66.  58  ;  which  custom  first  began 
A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibwn  leihsin  et  facilem  su- 
inebant^  v.  guBtabmt),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4:  for  dtliMSr,  Witbotft  ahy 
formal  preparation;  Ceh.  i.  3.  Horat.  Sai.i.  6«  127.  ii.  4.  92^ 
Senee.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30;  btfendt^fway^'^M^'^/ati/;  P(tn. 
iii.  6.  14.  Cur.  Verf.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  24^.  'Sii^.  Claud.  33. 
Dmii.  21. 
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Sometimec  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole  Ro- 
man  people,  Suet.  Jtd.  38.  T^.  2(X 

A  dinner  was  called  Paandium  caninum  vel  abstemnan,  at  whicb 
no  wine  was  drunk,  {quod  canis  vino  caret),  Gell.  xiii.  29. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRAl^DIU)!, 
Liv.  xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Pran&os  paratcs,  Gdl. 
XV.   i2. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  ccma^  it  became  customary  to  take  io 
the  morning  a  breakfast,  (J ENT AC ULUM),  Plaut.  Cure  l\. 
72,  Suet.  ViUL  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.  and  something 
delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COMISSA- 
TIO,  Suet.  Viid.  13,  Domit,  2J.  They  used  sometioics  to  scp 
in  one  place^  and  take  tbi3  afler-repast  in  another,  Ibid.  Lie*  xl.  7. 
S.  Plaui.  Most.  i.  4.  b. 

As  the  eatertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till  late 
at  nighty  iSuei.  Tit»7.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot,  («(o^c(ir,  a  xtafMitf,  vtcus^  Festus,  velpotius  a  Kfd^uif,  Comur,  the 
god  ofnocturnal  merriment  and  feasting  among  the  Greeks),  ^or. 
Od.  iv.  1.  9.  Quinct.  xi.  3.  57-  COMISSATTo^  a  feast  of  that 
kind,  revelling  or  rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  CcU.  ii«  5.  Mur.  6.  Cai. 
15.  Martial,  xii.  48.  11.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in 
such  feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling, 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2. 8.  Liv.  xl.  7.  MartiaL  iv.  5. 3.  ix.  62. 1 5.  Petrau. 
65.  Qell.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  coospi- 
racy  of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissatoees  coitjora- 
TIONIS,  ^t  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  MERENDA^ 
{quia  vuigd  dabatur  m,  qui  aere  merchant,  i.  e.  nurcenariis^  ante- 
jtiom  labore  miiiermiur  ,*  a  domino  seu  conduciore),  Plaut.  Most.  iv. 
2.  50.  or  Antbccena,  vel  -turn,  Isidor.  xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on  pot* 
cage,  (pt4^),  or  bread  and  pot-herbs:  (hence  every  thing  eaten 
with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called  PULMEN- 
TUM  or  PuLHXNTARiuii,  {i^iUnopy  opsorUum,  called  in  Scotland, 
Kitchen)y  Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  20.  Ep.  i.  18.  48.  Scncc.  Ep.  87.  Pbasdr.  iii.  7.  23.  Juvenal. 
vii.  185.  xiv.  171.  Uncia  pulmentariai  i»  e.  lauta  ei  delicata /er- 
cu/a,  nice  delicate  dishes,  Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  magis- 
trates, and  mo^>illustrious  generals,  when  out  of  ofiBce,  cultiva- 
ted the  ground  wjtt)  their  own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  board« 
and  partook  ofi  tho  spm6^o.Q4  with  tlieir  servants;  as  Cato  the 
Censor,  Pluiof^h^..  jfhey  •spme.t^imes  even  dressed  their  dinner 
themselves,  as  <3URIUS,  Pltjn*  xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  79. 
or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives,  Mariial* 
iv.  64. 
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But  when  riches  were  mtroduced  by  the  extension  of  conquest, 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  HI  ranks, 
SiBvior  armis  luxwria  incubtiU  victumque  ulcUdtur  orbenh  JuvenaK 
vi«  291 .  The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  ohief  object  of  at- 
tention. Every  thing  was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite,  (vet- 
cendi  cixusA  terr&  marique  umnia  exqtdrere^  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  €7ti9- 
his^  u  e.  di^es  delicaiasj  dainties,  dementa  per  omnia  qunzruntf  Ju- 
venal, xi.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast,  vu  305.  Sew.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  heroes  sat 
on  separate  seats  (^poMt,  50/ta),  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  table 
before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  0Af9s.  i.  iii. 
Sic.  vii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit.  2Q.  and  Spaniards,  Strah. 
ii.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  (aectimfteY^di)  on  couches,  (LECTI  vel 
Tori), 'was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  th^e  east;  at  first  adopt- 
ed only  by  the  men.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  1.  3.  but  afterwards  allowed  also 
to  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa  ^n  the  time  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  elder.  Lie.  xviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  ^ 
Leciistemium  ;  that  oiJupiter  reclinine  on  a  couch,  and  those  oP~ 
Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  I.  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cotich 
of  their  parents  or  friends,  {in  imo  lecto  vel  svbsdlioj  vel  ad  Uctifid* 
era  aiaidebant)^  Suet.  Aug.  64.  at  a  more  frugal  table,  (propria  et 
parcioremens&)y  ToLcit  Ann.xiii*  16.  sometimes  also  girls,  Suel. 
Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank.  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4* 
21.  Donat.  in  Fit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There  was 
no  formality  at  other  meak.  Persons  took  them  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCENACU- 
LUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varrodc  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  33, 
whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story  of  a  house,  wa5i  call- 
ed  by  that  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  VU*  f«  afterwards  C(ENA- 
TIO,  Suet.  Ner.  31.  Jueenal.  vii.  183.  or  TRICLINIUM,  CicAtt. 
53.  Swet.  Com.  43.  Tib.  72.  because  three  couches  (r^*«  atXivM,  tres 
lediy  tricUneares  vel  dkcubitorii)  were  spread  {stemebantur)  around 
the  table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn. 
i.  698.  . 

On  each  couch  there  were  cpmmonly  three.  They  lay  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little 
raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  (pulvini^  v.  -t7/t),  and  the 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent;  the  feet  of  the 
first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  l^s  feet  behind  the  back  of 
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the  thirdi  with  a  piliow  between  each.  The  liead  of  the  secocd 
was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  be  wanted  to  speak 
to  hiiD»  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  upon  his  bosom,  {in  $inu  recumbere,  Plin.  Ep«  iv.  22.)  thus, 
Jokfif  xiii«  23.  In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  them* 
selves,  almost  upright,  supported  by  cushions.  When  they  aie,thej 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,^/forj^  Od.  u  27.  8.  Sai.  ii.4.  39. 
and  made  use  of  the  4'ight  hand,  sometimes  of  buiCh  ban^ls  ;  for  we 
do  not  read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  forks :  heoce  Msam 
mctm,  Hor.  Ep.i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  (op,  {ad  capult  hcH\  was  called  SUM- 
MUS  vel  primusj  the  highest;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel  wUtimus,  the 
lowest;  between  thorn,  MEDIUS,  which  was  esteemed  the  most 
honourable  place,  Firg.  ib.  Herat.  Sat.  ii*  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on 
the  middle  coucl^  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Comsulaus, 
because  there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any  message? 
that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch^  St/mpo$.  i'u  3.  The  master  of  the 
feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next  to  the  codsuL 

Sometimes  on  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  foar. 
Horat.  Sat^  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have  more,  Ctc. 
Pis.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence  called 
BICLINIUM,  Quinctil.i.d.  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  69.  &  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests,  which 
Varro  said  ought  net  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nor 
above  that  of  the  Muses,  GelL  xiii.  11/  So  in  the  time  of  Flaotus, 
the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches,  did  not  exceed  nine, 
Stick,  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The  rpersons,  whom  those,  who  were 
invited,  had  liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBIt£,  un- 
invited guests,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 22.  Ep.  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondjb)  and  feet  (Fulcra  velpede^)  were  made 
of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  SneL 
Jul*  49.  or  adorned  with  plates  {bractea  vel  laminm)j  of  silver, 
StHt'  Col.  22.  Martial*  viii.  35.  5.  On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mat- 
tress  or  quilt,  (Culcita,  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Plin.  xix.  1.  vd  MATTi» 
Ovid*  Fast.  vi.  680.)  stuffed  with  feathers  or  wool,  Ctc.  Tusc.  iii. 
19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  (/sno  vel  acere  autpa/eit),  Varro. 
de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  35.  All  kinds  of  stuffing  (offinta  fardmina)  were 
called  TOMENTUM,  quasi  iondimentumj  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martial 
xi.  22.  xiv.  150. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing,  (concisa  pulus^  i.  e.  arundims  palus- 
tres),  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  because  such 
were  used  in  the  circus ;  opposed  to  Tomenitmi  Linoonicum,.  ^ 
Leuconicum,  JIf ar/ia/.  xiv.  160.  Sm.  de  Fit*  Beat*  25% 
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At  first  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or  leaves, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200.  &  205.  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch,  {quod  herku 
et/rtmdibus  lectis  inciAabant)^  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  3iK  vel  TO 
RUS,  {quia  veteres  suptr  htrbam  tortam  disdumbebant^  Id.  et  Senr. 
in  Virg.  JEn*  i.  708.  v.  388.  ve/,  tJt  aHidicnnt^  ^dhiitus  toris,  i«  e% 
funibus  tendtreiur.  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  12.)  or  with  straw,  {tiramtn 
vel  siram6ntwn\  Plin.  viii.  48.  Horat*  Sat.  ii.  3.  117. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  the 
bed-covering  {operimentum  vel  involucrum)^  was  called  TORAL, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5. 22.  by  later  writers*  ToraU  lAnteum^ 
or  Seoestre,  v.  -/mm,  'tritan,  Varro.  ibid. ;  or  Lodix,  which  is 
also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal-  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial, 
xiv.  148.  152.  '  Lodtcu/a,  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for 
the  body,  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  erabroideiy,  (Straoula  vestis),  Cfc.  Verr. 
ii.  19.  Zhx^.xxxiv.  7.  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  S.  118.  picta  stragula^  Ti- 
bull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  stragulum,  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with 
a  beautiful  mattress  below,  {pulcherrimo  $trato)y  Cic.  Tusc,  v.  21. 
but  some  read  here  imlcAerrm^  ;  as,  Lectus  stratus  concAy7tVx/ope* 
riBtramatej  bespread  with  a  purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  also 
Attalica  peripetasnuita,  Cic.  \ err.  iv.  12.  much  the  same  with 
what  Virgil  calls  stqferba-aulcsa,  fine  tapestry,  j92n.  i.  697.  said  to 
have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  {in  auloy  hinc  auliba),  of  At* 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  Babj/l^nica  peristroma^ 
iaj  cansutaque  tapetiay  wreught  with  needle- work,  Plaut.  Stick. 
ii.  2.  64. 

Hangings  {atdaa)  used  likewise  to  be.%iaspended  from  the  top  of 
the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  5err.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  itistead  of  three  couches,  wa9  introduced 
the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C ;  called  SIGMA,  from 
the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven,  .ATar- 
liaL  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called' also  ST4BADIUM,  Id.  xiv. 
87.  But  in  later  ages  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  pre* 
vails  in  the  East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at 
other  times,  on  cushions,  Accubita,  ^cAo/ui^/.  m  Jtivenn/.  v.  17. 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  19.  &  25.  covered  with  cloths,  AccubitaIiIA, 
Treb.Pollio.  in  Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENSiE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  and 
called  CiBiLLJE,  Varro.  de  Lai.  Ling.  iv.  25.  Festui ;  on  three 
sides  of  vrhich  were  placed  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left 
empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  se- 
micircular couch  or  the  sigma  eame  to  be  used,  tables  were  bhi^ 
rouBd,  Jtfvena^  i.  137. 
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The  tables  of  the  great  were  ugually  made  of  citron  or  ina|ile 
wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic*  Verr.  \y.  1 7.  MartiaL  iiv«  S9. 
&  90,  ii.  43.  Plm,  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them.;  hence,  Jlfen^aniAPPOicBRE,  Plaut.  Asm.  v.  1.2.  Id.  JfastA 
3.  150.  ill.  1.  26.  dc.  AU.  x\v.  21.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  570.  et  ic- 
rsRRE,  Plavt.  Amph.  ii.  2«  175.  vd  removbrb,  Virgn  JEa.  i.  SiO. 
&  627 ;  but  some  here  take  mensiB  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the 
dishes  were  set  down  on  the  table ;  hence  cibumj  lanetSf  patrn. 
vel  cfznam  mmsis  apponbrc,  Virg.  JSru  iv.  602.  dc.  Tvsc-  v.  Si 
Verr.  iv.  22.  Att*  vi.  1.  Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Virg.  G.  iv.  353. 
PEMERC  vel  TOLLERE,  Piaut.  Ml.  iii.  1.  55.  &c* 

Menba  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  (/onx,  f^^ 
patelh  vel  discus)  ;  hence  PaiMA  mbnsa,  for  prima  fercaloy  the  i^ 
course,  the  meat ;  Macroh.  SaL  vii.  1.  Secunda  m ersa,  the  secood 
course,  the  fruits,  &c.  htllaria^  or  the  dessert,  C«r.  AiU  xi7,^f» 
xvi.  21.  Firg.  O.  ii.  101.  JV«>,  Ages.  8.  Miiiere  de  mffm^  w 
send  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  aish,  to  a  person^  absent,  Cic.  AtU  v. 
]•  Dopes  mensa  brevisj  a  short  meal,  a  fragal*  table,  Harat*  i^ 
p.  196.  mensa  opima^  Sil.  zi.  283. 

Virgil  uses  mensm  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  {ad^rta  Hi 
Vel  ceredle  solum*  SOLUM  amne  dicUur^  &uod  aliquid  sustinetf  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  Mn.  v.  119.  Ovid,  Met.  i.  73.)  put  uoclerthc 
meat,  which  he  calls  orbeSy  because  of  their  circular  figoi^t^i^ 
quadrm^  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  ipsx^. 
or  quadrants,  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  ceatit,  Ft?* 
Mn.  vii.  116.  Hence  aUfnA  vivere  quadrd^  at  another^  eipeo* 
or  table,  Juvenal,  v.  2.  findetyr  quadra^  u  e.  frvgtfim  f^^  ^. 
piece  of  bread,  Horai.  Ep.  i.  17.  49«  So  quadra  fMcata  vel 
coief,  Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These  were  d 
a  circular  figure  {orbes)j  used  chieflv  by  the  rich,  and  coaamj 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  JuvencU.  i.  138.  xi.  133. 

A  side  board  was  called  ABACUS,  Li».  xxxix.  6.  Cic  Verr.  /r. 
16. 25.  Tusc.  V.  21.  or  Dblphica,  sc.  wiewa,  Vet.  Schol.  in  Ju'*" 
nal.  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  aiws>  k*- 
mensa  marmarea^  Horat.  Sat  i.  6.  116. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  f^. 
(Tripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  Viii.  661.  ^iodjoiDe- 
times  one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid.  MtU  viii^^'* 
Hence  inaquaiUs  mensjb,  Martial*  i.  56.  11. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  tableH:loths»  (numtHi^)^^ 
wiped  the  table  widi  a  sponge.  Martial.  liv.  44«  or  with  a  coarse 
cloth,  (gaus&pe)f  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 1.  , 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat,  they  always  washed  their  ba^A 
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and  a  t(mel  (Mantilb,  v.  -telcy  •teUey-vm,  v.  -tttiti),  was  furnished 
them  in  the  boose  where  they  supped,  to  dry  them,  Virg*  JEn*  k 
703.  G.  iv.  377.  But  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  him, 
from  home,  the  table-napkin  (MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used  in 
Ume  of  eating  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands.  Martial,  xii.  29*  HoraU 
iu  8«  63.  but  not  always,  Hor.  Ev.  u  5.  22.  The  nuwpa  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  a  purple  fringe,  (lato  clavo),  Mart,  iv, 
46.    !?• 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master 
qf  the  feast,  to  put  some  pan  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mappa^ 
and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home.  Mart,  iu  32. 

Table-cloths  {lintta  viUasat  gausUpa  vel  nuinft/ki),  began  to  be 
used  under  the  emperors,  Mirtial.  xiv.  138.  »i.  99.  12. 

In  latter  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to  bathe, 
Plaut.  Stick,  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BALNEUM,  vel 
Balineumf  plur.  •neis  vel  -a),  both  cold,  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses, 
Cfc«  de  Orat,  ii.  56.  There  were  public  baths  (Balnea)  for  the  ' 
use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cml.  26.  Horat.  Ep*  u  1.  93. 
where  there  were  separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women, 
balnea  virilia  et  muliebria)  Yarro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Virtruv. 
V.  10.  Gell.  X.  3.  Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small 
coin,  (quadrans)^  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  1 37.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  HenQe 
res  quadrarUaria  for  btdneum^  Senec.  Epist.  86.  ^uadrantaria  per- 
mtitatis^  i.  e.  pro  quadranie  copiamsui  fecit,  Cic.  Coel.  26.  So  qua* 
drantaria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot,  ^uinctU.  viii.  6.  Those  uiider 
age  paid  nothing,  Juoenci.  vi«  44flL 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o^clock  {pctava  hora)  in  sum- 
mer, and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep»  iiu  1.  Martial,  x.  48.  on  fes*- 
tival  days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exercise,  (^9- 
erdiationea  campestreiy  post  decita  negotia  campo^  sc.  Hartio,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  1.  59.)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (PILA),  Horat.  Sat.  I  5.  48. 
throwing  the  javelin  and  the  oiscus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of 
stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  Horat*  Od.  i.  8.  II. 
the  PALUS,  or  Palaria,  Juvenal,  yi.  246.  (See  p.  362.)  riding, 
running,  leaping,  &c.  Suet.  ^ug.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls; — 1.  PlLA  triooivalis 
vel  TRiooN,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it,  were  placed 
in  a  triangle,  (rp«YCMvr),  and  tossed  it  from  one  another ;  he  who  first 
let  it' come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser. — 2.  FOLLIS  vel  follicu- 
iw,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot-ball,  which  if  large  they  drove 
with  the  arms,  and  simply  called  Pila,  Prep.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila 
VBLOx,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  11.  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with 
a  kind  of  gauntlet;  hence  called  Follis  pugillatorius,  Plaui. 

Rud.  iii.  4.  16*  Martial,  xiv.  47. 3.  PILA  PaGANICA,  the 

rillage-bail,v8tufied  with  feathers ;  less  than  the  foOis^  but  more 
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weighty,    Martial   xir-    45- 4.  HARPASTUM,    {ab 

rapio)^  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another. 
Mariial.  iv.  Ir9.  vii.  ai.  SwU  Attg.  83. 

Those,  who  played  at  the  ball,  were  said  ludere  raptim^  v^ftam 
revocare  cadentemy  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from  the  groand ; 
when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  person,  who  had 
the  ball,  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck  another,  Itudere  daiatm, 
vel  non  sperato  fugientem  reddere  gt$tu»  ;  when  they  snatched  tbe 
ball  from  one  another,  and  threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  It  fall  v> 
the  ground,  ludert  txpulsim^  vel  pilam  geminare  voUnUem^  Lixzik, 
ad  Pison.  173.     Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3. 17.  Isidor.  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place  far 
playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  &' 
a  circuM ;  hence  called  Sfhjeristkriuic,  Sue^.  Vup*  20.  Plin,  Ef- 
iu  n*  V.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirlini?  akn; 
a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our  childreD  do 
wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROGHUS,  (a  ^<ap»*  curro)^  aod 
Graeus  trochuSf  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Horat.  (M. 
iii.  24.  67»  Martial,  xi.  33.  xiv.  169*  The  top  (Turbo  vel  fatr- 
uni)  was  peculiar  to  bovs,  Pxrg.  *Mn.  vii.  378.  Perr.  iii.  51.  Sone 
confounded  these  two,  out  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises,  took  the  air  on 
foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  vd 
AAIBULATIONES,  vbi  apatia^^tur),  both  public  and  private, 
under  tbe  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom*  44.  Or^,  n.  iO. 
Att.  xiii.  39.  adQ.  Frair.  iii.  17.  Gfd/.  i.  3.  Horai.  Od.  ii.  15.  16. 
£;»•  i.  10.  22.  Juvenal,  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  tvalks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas)  were  built  in 
different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Qimpus  Martius  and  Formm^  sup- 
ported by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
some  of  them  of  immense  extent;  as  those  of  Claudius,  MarUai.  de 
Sped.  ii.  9.  of  Augustus,  Suet.  31.  of  Apollo,  Prop.  ii.  31.  1. 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  59.  of  Nero,  Suet.  Jfer»  31.  of  Pompey,  Ck.  de 
Fat.  4.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67.  of  Li  via,  Wm.  Ep.  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides 
taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts 
of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  ajiart,  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  on  horseback  or 
in  venicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  general^ 
contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  ctrcta ,  Plio. 
£pist.  i.  3.  ii.  17* 

An  enclosed  gaileiy,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  summer, 
was  called  Crtptoporticus,  Plm.  Epist.  ii.  17.  v.  €•  conmonly 
wUh  a  double  row  of  wiadowsi  Id^  vii.  9d . 
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Liicerary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  (stomachi  causi\  used  to 
r«ad  aloud,  {dare  tt  intenti  Ugere)^  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen,  nor  used  blockings,  frequent 
bathing  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especially 
as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently,  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber,  ^hey  indeed 
had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  wells  in  the 
eity  and  neighbourhood;  as  the  fountain  of  Egeria  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aventiue,  Liv.  I  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  37J.  Juvenal,  iii.  13« 
of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Fait.  v.  673.  &c. 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441 .  Diodor.  xx.  d6.v  Seven  or 
eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought  water  la 
Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no 
city  was  better  supplied. 

The  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodidous  expense,  car- 
ried through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  supported  on 
stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  supposed  the  Komans  were  ig- 
norant, that  water  conveyed  in  pipes  rises  to  the  heic^t  of  its 
source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  inequality  of  ground  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  use  they  made  of  pipes,  [Jietula)  in  convey- 
ing water.  That  they  were  not  entirely  iznorant  of  it,  appears 
from  Pliny,  who  savs.  Aqua  in  vel  e  plun£o  subit  allitudinem  ex* 
ortug  suit  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source, 
xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the 
weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

1  he  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTELLA, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes,  Plirh 
XXX vi.  15.  Herat.  Ep.  i.  10.  20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths 
were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  at  first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  show,  {in  ttftim,  non 
oblectamentum)^  Senec.  Ep.  86. 

It  was  und6r  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air 
of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMiB,  (^p^S  calores^  i.  e.  ca- 
lidmaqtue,  Liv.  xxxvi.  Id.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  although  they 
also  contained  cold  bath^.  An  incredible  number  of  these  were 
built  up  and  down  the  city,  Fltn.  Epist^  it.  8.  authors  reckon 
above  eight  hundred,  manv  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with 
amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those  of  Asrippa  near  the 
PantUcny  Dio.  liii.  27.  Martiah  iii.  20.  of  Nero,  Martial,  vii.  33. 
Stat.  Sglv.  i.  5.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet.  7.  of  Domitian,  Suet.  6.  of  Ca« 
racalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian,  &c.  Of  these,  splendid  vefttige9 
»still  retrain. 
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The  basin  {tabrvm  aut  locus)  where  they  bathed,  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  batk 
was  called  FRIGIDARIUM,  sc.  ahenum  v.  balneum ;  the  hot, 
CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM.  The  cold  hath- 
room  was  called  Cella  Frioidaria;  and  the  hot,  C£u.a  Cal- 
DARiA,  Plin.  EpisU  v.  6.  Vttruv.  v,  10.  the  stove-FooDiy  Htfo- 
CAUSTOK,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic.  Q.  FVatr.  iii.  i.  warmed  by  a  fizr- 
nace  {propigneum  vel  prafumium)  below,  PUn^  Ep.  iL  1 T.  adkRo- 
ing  to  which  were  sweating  rooms,  (SUDATORIA,  Senee^  EpUi. 
52.  vel  Ass  A,  sc.  balnea;  Cic.  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.);  the  undressi!^ 
room  was  named  Apoditariuh,  Cic.  ibid^  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  the  per- 
fuming room;  Unctuarium,  ii.  17.  Several  improvements  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  U^e  time  of  Seneca,  f^u^  9a 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Antooius 
M usa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by  the  use  of 
it  j  SmU  Aug.  lix.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  Horat.Ep.  i.  15.  bat  fell  into 
discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  application  of  the  sameremedv,  Dio.  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  iNLth  was  called  BALNE- 

ATOR,  dc.  Od.  26.  PhU.  xiii.  12.     He  had  slaves  under  him, 

.  called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  tho^e  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed,  were  called  ALIP- 
T£,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  35.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.  or  Uhctorxs. 
Martial,  vii.  31. 6.  xii.  71.3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or  scraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  V.  t7.)  to  rub  off,  {ad  defiieandum  et  deHrinEendum 
vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body ;  made  of  oorn  or 
brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet.  Jlug.  80.  HoraL  Sai.  H 
7.  110.  Per$*  V.  126.  Martial.  xiv«  51.  Senec.  Epist.  95.  whence 
strigmenta  for  sordes; — towels  or  rubbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), — a 
vial  or  cruet  of  oil,  (GUTTUS),  Juo^no/.  xi.  153.  usually  of  horn, 
Ccomeus)^  hence  a  large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros.  Juvenal. 
iii.  263.  vii.  130.  Martial,  xiv.  53.  53.  Gell.  xvii.  8.  a  jug  :  (ampul- 
la), Plaut.  Stick,  i.  3.  77.  Pers.  i.  3.  44.  and  a  small  vessel  called 
Leniicula^  a  Chrismat^ry. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Uvgdrh* 
TARius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  u  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  the  baths,  poets 
sometimes  read  their  compositions  there;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  73. 
Martial*  iii.  44.  1 0.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos  and  other  places, 
Juoenal.  I  12.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  13.  iii.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12. 
Suet.  Aug.  89.  Claud.  41.  Domit.  2.  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Jaly 
and  August,  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  21.  Juvemd.  iii.  9« 

Studious  men  used  to  composci  hear,  or  dictate  something  while 
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they  were  rubbed  dnd  wiped,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  Plin.  Epiit.  iiu  5, 
iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  themselves 
in -the  sun,  (sole  utt)j  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5./Vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep,  73.  Insole^ 
si  caret  vento,  ambvlet  wvdvM^  sc.  Spurrina,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise,  {gymnasia  tt 
jpalestr<B)j  but  also  libi-aries  {bibliothecm)  were  annexed  to  the  pub- 
lic baths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on  the 
SYNTHESIS  {vestis  ccmatoria  vel  accubatoria)  aAd  slippers; 
which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by 
a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  car- 
ried them  himself,  Horat.  Ep*  i.  13.  15.  It  was  thought  very 
wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  the  proper  habit,  Gic.  Vat. 
13.  as  among  the  Jews,  Jlf  at/A;  xiii.  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  hence  pro* 
bably  the  custom  of  reclinii^  on  couches  at  meat.  Before  they  lay 
down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might  not  stain  the 
couches,  MartiaL  iii.  50.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs, 
or  leaves,  {serta^  corona^  vel  eoroUm),  tied  and  adorned  with  ri- 
bands, {vitla,  tenia,  vel  lemniicx)  or  with  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  lin- 
den tree,  (/^t/yra),  Horat.  Od.  ii.  7.  23.  ii.  11.  l3.  Sat.  ii.  3.  25€. 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juv^nal.  v.  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  337.  Plin.  xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  it  was  thought,  pre- 
vented intoxication  r  Hence  cum  coron6  ebriusy  Plaut.  Pseud,  v.  2. 
2.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments;  (unguenta 
vel  aTomata)y  nard  or  spikenard,  Nardum,  vel  -u^,  Malobath- 
RUM  AsSTRiUM,  Horat.tbtd.  MartiaL  iii.  12.  Anohum,  Firg.'Ecl. 
iii.  89.  iv.  25.  Balsamum  e{c  JudcMj  Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54.  &c.-*- 
When  foreign  ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome  is  uncertain  ;  the 
selling  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.  Plin. 
xiii.  3.  S.5. 

The  Romans  began  their  fi^asts  by  prayers  and  libations  to  the 
gods ;  {deos  invocaoant,  Quinttilian,  v.  pr.  Libare  dOs  dopes  et  bene* 
precari,  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  con- 
secrating it ;  TUhilL  i.  1. 19.  They  usually  threw  a  part  into  the 
fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares,  therefore  called  Dir  fatbllarii, 
Phut.  Cist.  ii.  1.  46.  Hence  Dapes  libatjb  ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6. 
67.  and  when  they  drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some 
god  on  the  table,  which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  11.  Firg.  JEn.  i.  736.  SU.  vii.  185*  748.  Pla'uJt.  Cure.  i.  2. 31.' 
Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with  this  farmtUa,  Libo  tibi,  Tadt.  Annal. 
XV.  64. 
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The  table  was  consecrated  by*  setting  on  it  the  iioages  of  the 
Ijares  and  salt-holders,  {salinorum  apposUUi)  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  th^  ancients*  It  was  always 
used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  PUn.  xxxi.  7.  s.  ih 
thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Lewt,  it.  13.  It  was  the  chief  thi^  eat- 
en by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese,  Pliru  ibid»  HmrsL 
Sat.  iu  S.  17.  as  cresses,  {noituriiwn)  by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cic 
Tnsc*  V.  34*  Hence  Salariuh,  a  salary  or  pension,  Plvu  aUL 
SueU  Tib*  46.  MariiaL  iii.  7*  tbu39  Solaria  mUiis  subiraxU^  ftot 
ottosos  videbai  acciptre^  sc  Antoninus  Pius,  Capitolin.  in  inla  gms^  7. 

A  family  salt  cellar  {pataiiitm  scUifitanf  sc«  vas)  was  kept  with 
great  care,  Horat.  Od*  ii.  16.  14*  To  spill  the  salt  at  table  was 
csteecned  ominous,  Festus.  Setting  the  salt  before  a  stranger  was 
reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  asit  still  is  by  eastern  Datioos. 
'  From  the  savour  which  salt  gives. to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of 
uasalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin*  xxxi.  7.  s*  41. 
hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;  salsus^  witty;  iftni/^ia,  dull,  iosipidi 
9aleSjWhiy  sayings;  $al Atticum^  sales  urbani^  Cic.  Pam.  ix.  15. 
Sales  intra  pommrianati  polite  raillery  or  repartees,.  Jmcmi/.  ix.  11. 
Sal  nigtr,  u  e.  amari  salsfy  buter  raillery  or  satire,  HaraU  £Jp.  ii. 
*2n  €0;  but  in  SaU  ii*  4.  74.  S4d  nigrum  means  simply  black  soli* 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  thinrs ;  thus.  Tectum pbu 
saiis  quam  sumpt^  habebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  ^fep,  Au.  IX 
Nulla  in  corpore  mica  satisy  CatulL  84.  4, 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table,  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of  Hercu- 
les; hence  called  Epitrafbzius,  Stai.Sylv.  iv.  6*  6(K  JUarftoJ.  ix« 
44.  pind  of  making  libations,  CitrjT.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table  as 
an  altar,  Ovid.  Amor,  u  4.  27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent 
word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  JwvenaL  ii.  110.  To  this 
Virgil  alludes,  jEn.  vii.  114. 

As  tiie  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries,  or  at 
a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of  certain  per- 
sons, whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses  in  Rome.— 
This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connexion,  and  called  HOSPl- 
TIUM,  or  Jus  HospitU,  Liv,  i.  K  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for 
an  host  or  entertainer,  and  a  guest,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  224-  rUmi.  Jhsi. 
ii.  2.  48.  Ctc.  Dejot.  3.  Aecipere  hospitem  nan  mulH  cibi  ud  multi 
joHf  Cic*  Fam.  ix.  26.  Divertere  ad  kospiiem^  De  Divio,  i.  37.  s. 
57.  Fin.  V.  ST.  Hospitium^  cum  aliqux>  facere,  hiv.  etCic.  Jbafimttf 
hospitio  dsxhrasy  sc.  in  Virg,  £n.  iii.  as.  Hosfitio  conjungi^  Cic 
Q.  Pr.  i.  1.  Hospitio  ali^em  excipere  e|  aedpt ;  renunctsrf?  hfispi^ 
a^an  €1,  Cic.  Verr.    ii.    36.   Liv.  xxv.   18.   Amicitiam  et  man 
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fgU^orum  remmciare^  Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit*  Ann.  ii*  7b^  Donto  interdi- 
cere^  Id.  Aug.  66*  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29, 

This  connexion  was  formed  also  with  states^  by  the  whole  Ro- 
man people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv»  ii.  22.  v.  28.  xxxvii.  54. 
Cic.  Ferr.  iv.  65.  Bdb.  \S.  Cas.  B.  6.  i,  31.  Hence  Clientd^ 
hospUiaque  provindalia,  Cic.  Cat,  iv.  11.  Publioi  hospitii  jura^ 
Plin.  ill.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  hospita^ 
litaii8\  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  party 
kept  one,  Plmu.  Pcsn.  v,  1.  22,  &  2.  92.  They  swore  fidelity  to 
one  another  by  Jupiter;  hence  called  Hospitalis,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii. 
1 1  •  Hence  a  person,  Who  had  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family,,  was  said  covfre- 
«I8SE  TESSBRAM,  PlauU  Ciet.u.  21. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at  a 
distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another,  qiuB  mittit 
dana^  KospiHo  quumjungerei  aksens  Cmdlcus^  f^^rg*  ./£n.  ix.  36  !• 

The  relation  of  Ao«pt^«j  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients,  OelL  i.  1 3.     To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  ^ 
Impiety,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  bb.  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  sti-anger  was  called  Hospitium,  or  plur.  -ia, 
Ovid»  F^t  vi.  536.  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  he 
was  entertained ;  thus,  hosptHum  sit  tua  vdla  mrum,  Ovid.  Font.  i. 
8.  69.  Divisi  in  hospitia^  lodgings,  Ltv.  ii.  14.  Hospitals  ct<6icu{tif?if' 
the  guest-chamber,  Ldv.  i.  58.  Hospitio  utehahir  TulKy  lodged  at 
the  house  of,  75.  35.  Hence  Floriis  calls  Ostia,  Maritimvm  urbis 
hoBpitium,  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Drojce, 
a  place  in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  .^n.  iii.  15.  Linquert 
pollutwn  hospitium,  i.  e.  tocum  in  quo  jura  hospitii  violatafu^rani, 
lb.  61.  . 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (domunculcE)  for 
strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left  end  of^  their 
houses,  with  8epat*ate  entries,  that,  upon  their  arrival,  they  might 
be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle  or  principal  entry  ; 
(PcristyliumJ,  so  called  because  surrounded  withcokimns,  Ft/rtiv. 
vL  10.  Suet.  Jlug.  ^2. 

The  CCENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  calkil 
Mensa  t>RiHA,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of 
meat ;  and  JVlENSi:  secunda  vel  altera,  stcond  course,  consisting 
of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  216.  723.  viii.  283, 

In  later  limes,  the  first  part  of  the  cana  was  called  GUSTATIO^ 
Petron.  22.  5l.  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  a^p- 
petite,  a  whet.  Martial,  xi.  32.  63.  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  called  MULSUM;  Hwat.  Sjit.  ii.  4.  2«- 
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die*  Tufciiu  Id.  Orat.  \u  TO.  Fin.  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plitu  xxii.  ^^ 
whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  {(tniecetna)  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite, was  named  PROMULSIS,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  Sena.  Ep* 
123.  and  the  place  where  these  things  were  kept,  PaoHDLSisiiLi- 
©M,  V.  -re,  or  G^ustatorivm,  Petrofi.  31.  PUn.  Ep,  v.  6.  3farCia/. 
xiv.  88.  P/m.  ix.  13. 

But  gustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through 
the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.iiu  6.  vi.  16.  SueK  Avg.  76. 
Vopisc.  Tac.  11. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  C(EN£  CAPUT  vd 
PoMPA,  Martial,  x.  31.  Cic.  Tusc  v*  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits  :  hence  Ab  ovo  usquk  ad  mala,  from  the  begio- 
Ding  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sak  i.  3. 6.  Cie*  Fam.  ix*  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Roniam 
are  enumerated,  GeU.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  €. 
8.  Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  zi.  53.x &c.  a  f)eacock,  (pavo,  v.  -m), 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal.  i«  143.  first  used  by  Hortensiiis,  the 
orator,  at  a  supper,  which  be  gave  when  admitted  into  the  coilc^ 
*  of  priests  ;  {aditiali  ccsnA  sacerdotii)^  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant, 
'  (PHASiANA,  ex  Phasi  Colchidisjbwio)^  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Sr- 
nec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372,  a  bird  called  jttHgem 
vel  'ina,  frotn  Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  54.  MartiaL  xiiL 
$1.  a  guinea-hen;  {avUJi^ra^  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Jitamdiea  vd 
Jfricana,  Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Melian  crane,  an 
Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  luscinict }  thrushes,  turdi;  ducks, 
geese,  &c.  ToHACULuir,  {a  ftfi^j  vel  Isicidm ,  (ab  msico^)  sau- 
sages or  puddings,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Martial,  i.  42. 9.  Peirotu  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  hence  called  Airi- 
MAL  PROPTER  coNviviA  NATuiff,  Juvenol.  u  141.  and  PoRcnrs 
Trojan  us,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  sinimals,  Muroi.  Sat. 
ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  offish,  Macrob.  Sat.  it.  11. 
MuUuSf  the  mullet;  rhonibuSf  thought  to  be  the  turbot;  fnurmnOf 
the  hmprey ;  scarus,  the  scarorschar;  acctoemer,  the  sturgeon; 
lupfiSf  a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  of  shell-fish,  pisces  testacti^  pee- 
tines,  p-ctunciUif  wel  concbtlia,  ostrea,  oysters,  &c.  which  they 
sometimes  brought  all  the  way  fron)  Britain,  Rutupinoque  tdiiafim- 
dof  from  Rutupia^  Richboroughin  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  141.  also  snails, 
(cochlea),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 

Oyster-beds  (ostrearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one  Scr- 
ius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660.  on  the  shore  of 
^aias,  (in  fiatano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ix.  54.  s.  79. 
Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated,  Horat.  Epod.  2. 49.  Some 
preferred  those  of  Brundusium ;  and  to  settle  the  difference,  oys- 
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ters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence^  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the 
Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  apd  to 
see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  Plitu 
ix.  1 7.  s.  30.  Senec.  MiL  Q.  in.  IT.  and  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL- 
L.ARIA  ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  fnaloy  apples,  pears,  nuts,  figs^ 
olives,  grapes^  Pistachics^  vel  -cr,  Pistachio  nuts ;  amvgdidm^  al- 
monds ;  ta>€B  passa^  dried  grapes,  raisins ;  earioB^  dried  figs ;  pa/* 
mulcBy  carjfoliz^  vel  dactylic  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree ;  hoUii^ 
mushrooms,  P/tti.  Ep.  i.  7«  nuclei  pinei  ^  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts; 
also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  Edidia  mellita  vel 
duldaria  ^  \cvped%4By  crustuta^  liba^  placenta^  ortolog&nij  cheese- 
cakes, or  the  like;  coptce^  almonci-cakes ;  ^mi/t/or,  tarts,  &c. 
whence  the  maker  of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner, 
was  called  Piator  vel  caruHior  dulciariuSf  placentarius^  libariuSi  cri4- 
siulariuSf  Sic, 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who  put 
them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Ancientiv  the  baker  and  cook  (pistor  et  coquus  vel  cocu$)  were  • 
the  S'lme,  PeBtuB.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally,  Plaut. 
Aid.  ii«4.  185.  Pietid.  iii.  2.  3.  &  20.  whose  distinguished  badge 
was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  Id.  AuL  iii.  3.  3.  But  after  the 
luxuryof  the  ts^ble  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  PUn.  ix.  IT.  s«  31.  Mar- 
Hal.  xiv.  920.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were  highly  va- 
lued, ^theru  xiv.  23.  hence  Siculce  dapesy  nice  dishes,  HoraL  Od* 
iii.   1.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580;  baking  wa« 
the  work  of  the  women,  P/m.  xviii.  11.  s.  28.  Farro  de  Re  Rust.  ii. 
10.  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women  used  neither 
to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  $uceW.  Rom.  84.  s,  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  {quicoaui- 
fUBproBeraty  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  Jtmnal.  ix«  109.  The 
butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PROMUS  Condus,  Procu- 
rator peniy  (Penus  autem  omne  quo  vescunlur  homines^  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  ii.  ar.)  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2. 14.  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  2.  j6.  He  who 
put  them  in  order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii. 
184*  and  sometimes  carved,  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.  the  same  with 
CARPTOR,  Carpui,  or  Scissory  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  hall,  Atriensis,  Ctc.  Parad.  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  hence  called  Chironomontks  vel  gesticulatorea  ; 
Juvenai.  v.  121.  xi.  137.  Petron*  35. 36. 
The  slaves  who  waited  at  the  table  were  properly  called  MINIS- 
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TRI ;  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt,  (sucdncH  Tel  tUie  cisicti. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107.  ii.  8.  10.)  with  napkinSy  {linteii  succmcttj 
Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks  assigned  them;  some 
put  the  plate  in  order,  (argerUum  ordinabant),  Senec.  debreT.  Vii. 
12.  some  gave  the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe 
them;  Petron.  31.  some  served  about  the  bread;  some  bixHighl  \u 
the  dishes,  {opsimia  inferebant)^  and  set  the  cups,  Fir^.  j£it«  i.  705, 
&c.  some  carved ;  some  served  the  wine,  Juvenal,  v.  56.  59.  &c.  In 
hot  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room  with  fens,  (flmMla\ 

and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  MartiaL  iii.  82. ^Maid-servant^ 

(famula)  also  sometimes  served  at  table,  Virg.  j£n*  i.  703.  SntL 
y*.  42.  Oir<.  v,  I. 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he  maJc 
a  noise  with  his  fingers,  {digitis  cr«pta>).  Martial.  Ibid.  &  vi.  89. 
xiv.  119.  Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves,  or 
more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCULA  vel  Repositori a),  ead 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes,  Petron.  xxxv.  66.  P/ts. 
xxviii.  2.  s.  5.  xxziii.  1 1,  s.  49.  &  52.  hence  Prmbere  c^znam  inmi 
vcl  setiia  ferculisj  i.  e.  missibus^  to  give  a  supper  of  three  or  she 
courses,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Juvenal,  i.  94.  Butyercw^  is  also  someiimes 
put  for  the  dishes  or  the  meat,  Horain  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  JfarliaL  iii. 
50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32.  Auson.  Epigr,  8.  JvroenaU  xi.  64.  So  Mexsa; 
thus  MensaSi  i.  e.  lances  magnas  instar  mensarum^  repositoriif  m- 
ponere,'  Plin.  Xxxiii.  1  K  s.  49.  Petrrn.  34. 47.  68.  Sometimes  the 
dishes  {patinoi  vel  catini)  were  brouglit  in  and  set  down  separately, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii.  2.  39.  ^  • 

A  large  platter  {lanx  vel  scvtella)  containing  various  kinds  of 
meat,  was  called  (M  azoxomum^  a  Ptfit^y  iribuo,  et  fM^a,  edidium  quod- 
dam  e  farina  et  lacte) ;  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the 
guests  might  take  what  he  chose,  Id*  viii.  86.  Vitellius  caused  a 
dish  of  immeni^e  size  to  be  made,  Plin.  xxxv.  12..  s.  46.  which 
he  called  the  Shield  of  Ahixerva,  filled  with  an  incredible  varietj 
of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of  meat,  Suet.  Vit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  arri- 
val in  the  city,  {cana  adventiiia)^  2000  of  the  most  choice  fishes, 
and  7000  birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitellius  used  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  diifereitt  persons  the  same  day,  and 
it  never  cost  any  .of  tbem  less  than  400,000  sesterces,  about  3229/. 
3s.  4d.  sterling,  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  liave  spent  in  less  than 
a  year,  J^Tavies  millies  H.  S.  \.  e.  7,265>625/.  Dto.  Ixv.  3.  Tact/. 
Hist.  ii.  95, 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and 
the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper,  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and 
dancing,  Petron.  35.  36.  .sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play- 
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actors,  PlatU*  Siich.  ii.  8.  56*  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.  with  foob* 
{moriones),  and  buffoons,  Plin.  Ep.  ix«  J  7.  and  even  the  gladiators* 
Capiiolin.  in  Vtro^  4.  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read 
oRrepeat  select  passages  from  books,  (anaunostje  vel  acroamata), 
Cic.  AtU  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  JViy.  Att.  xiii.  14.  SueU  Aug.  78.  Plin. 
Ep.  \.  15.  iii.  5.  vi.  31.  ix.  36.  GtlL  iii.  19.  xiii.  1 1.  xix.  7.  MartiaU 
i'lu  50.  Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from 
agreeable.conversation,  Cic.  Sen.  14.  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  supper 
to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Caesar  (occu6tiir,  ifMfcmTf,  agebatj  u  e.  post  ca" 
nam  vamere  volebat^  ideoque  largim  edebat,)  Cic^  Att.  xiii.  62.  De* 
jot*  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  oib  r  times,  Sue<.  Vit.  i3.  Cic. 
PhiL  41.  Cels.  u  3.  Vomwit^  vi  edant  ^  eduntj  tU  vomant^  Senec. 
ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  {Fa- 
Icrni  sextarius  altir  dueitur  ante  dbum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim), 
JuvenaL  vi..427. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  {cana  lauta^  opima  vel  opipara)^  was 
called  A DouRALis,  Cic.  Fam.y'\u  26.  Pontificalis  vel  Pontificvm^ 
Uor.  Od.  ii.  14.28.  Saliaris,  Id.  \.  37.  Vie.  Att.  v.  9.  because 
used  by  these  priests  ;  or  dubia,  ubi  tu  dubitei^  quid  sumai  potissi-. 
mtim,  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invita- 
tion, or^  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  {cce^namei  condixit^  vel  ad  mnam)y 
Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib*  42.  he  was  called  Hospss  oblatus, 
Plin.  Praf.  and  the  entertainment,  SuBiTACoNDicTAi^uECOENULA, 
Suet.  Clnud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from  abroad, 
wad^iied  Cosna  Adventitia  ve)  -ioriay  Suet.  Vit..  13.  vel  Viati- 
ca ;  rlaut.  Bacch.'u  l.  61.  by  patrons  lo  their  clients,  Cana  Rec- 
ta, opposed  to  Sportui^a,  Martial,  viii.  60.  by  a  person,  when  he 
entered  on  an  olBce,  Cqena  aditialis  vel  xDJiciALis^Suet.  Claud. 
9.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  {talutare)^  ManiaK  ii.  18. 
3.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  u  128.  v.  19.  and  sometimes  to  attend 
tbeor  through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga^ 
Id.  vii.  142.  Martial*  i.  66*  13.  hence  called  Anteambulonss,  /c?. 
iii.  7.  NiVEi  QuiRiTBS ;  and  from  their  number,  Tu&ba  togata, 

et  PkACBDDBNTlA  LONGI  AGMINIS  OfFDCIA,    JuD.  \.  96.  viii.  49.  X. 

44«  Oo  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions  Ikey  were  invited  to 
supper,  JuD*  v.  24.  Suet.  Claud.,  31.  and  pl^xlifuUy  eatertained  in 
the  ball.  This  waa  caUed  COENA  R£CTA,  u  e.  juMm  et  soUmnis 
ndeoque  kmta  ft  o/»/>^a,  a  formal,  plentiful  supper ;  hence  conpimri 
rectA  sc.  om^  Suet.  Aug.  74.  recti  et  dapeiU^  u  e.  abundamter^  \^ 
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keep  a  good  table,  Id.  Vesp.  19.     So  Viotrt  rede,   Tel  cum  rtdc 
apparatus  Senec.  EpisU  110.  1^3. ' 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  mider  the 
emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  gfve  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home  in  a  pannier 
or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA) ;  which  likewise  being  fomnd  in- 
convenient, money  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Spobtula, 
to  the  amount  generally  of  100  quadrantesy  or  25  asses^  L  e.  about 
1«.  7d.  sterling  each,  Juvenal,  u  95.  120.  Martial,  i.  60«  iii.  7.  xi. 
75.  sometimes  to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  IlnL 
This  word  is  put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom 
they  employed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  P/w. 
£p.  ii*  14. 

SPORTULiE,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  Sue^  JWr.  16*  but  abolished  hj  Domitiao, 
and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Suet.  Dowiit.  7« 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  whick 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices, 
Jtir«ia/.  vi.'302.  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot,  Id.  v.  63. 
Martial,  viii.  67.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Plaut.  Cure.  H.  3.  13.  etMd. 
iii.  2.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  {tabema  vinmia)  was  called  (ENO- 
POLIUM ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Tbckmo- 
POLIUM,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pseud.  i\.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  life- 
time, were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifices,  F'al.  Max.  ii. 
1. 5.  vi.  3.  Gell.  X.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13*  whence,  according  to  some, 
the  custom  of  saluting  female  relations,  that  it  might  be  koown 
whether  they  had  drunk  wine.  Ibid.  ^  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But 
afterwards,  when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions 
were  removed ;  which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  agri- 
culture was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,-  Domitiao,  by  an 
edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  or- 
dered at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  SueL 
Dam.  7.    But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated,  ib.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certaio 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm ;  whence  these  trees  were  said  to 
be  married  (maritari)  to  the  vines,  Horat.  Epodp  ii.  10.  and  the 
vines  to  them,  (duct  ad  arboree  viduas^  i.  e.  vitibus  tastquam  uxm- 
bus  perciviliabellaprivatas^  Id.  Od.  iv.  5.  30.)  and  the  plane  tree, 
to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly  called  Cmlbbb,  Id.  ir. 
15.  4. 
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Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  ^8  it  is  now. 
The  grapes  were  picked  {tUcerpebantur)  in  baskets,  (jtia/t,  quasil" 
/i,  Jisci//isdn(B  yeiJUcellce)  made  of  osier,  and  stamped,  {cakaban- 
tur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called  T0RCU- 
LUM,  -ary  -are,  vel  'ariian^  or  PRELUM,  a  press :  Torcular  was 
properly  the  whole  machine,  and  prelum,  the  beam  which  pressed 
the  gvdipes,'(trabs  ^uauva premUur),.Sery.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vi- 
truv.  vi.  9.  The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur)  through 
a  strainer,  (S.\ccos  vel  Colum,)  Martial*  xiL  61.3.  xiv.  104.  and 
received  into  a  large  vault  or  tub,  (LACUS),  Ovid*  FasL  iv* 
888.  Plin.  iSpisL  ix.  20.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium,  {Cupa^ 
vel  Seria),  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,  until  ihe  fermenta- 
tion was  over,  {donee  deferbuerii ;  hence  Vinum  doliare,  PlauL 
Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor,  which  came  out  without  pressing, 
was  called  Proiropum^  or  muaum  lixwiumy  Plin.  xiv.  9.  Columel. 
Ixii.  4K 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  (defacabatur), 
by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  HordU  Sat  ii.  4.  56. 
the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured 
{diffuaum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks,  {amphora  vel  cadi^)  made 
usually  of  earth ;  hence  called  Testa,  Horat.  Orf.  iii.  21.  4.  cover- 
ed over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  {oblit<B  vel  picatce  et  gypsata).  and 
bunged  or  stopped  up,  {obturatcsi)  ;  hence  reHnere  yeldelinere  doli- 
um, vel  eadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  TtrenU  Heatdi.  iii.  1.  51.  ■  Wine 
was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags,  (utres),  Plin.  xxviii,  18.  From 
new  wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  musteus  libera  by 
Pliny,  Ep.  viii,  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the  year 
when  it  was  made,  HoraL  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &  28.  8.  Ep*  i.  5. 
4.  hence,  Kuncmihifumosos  veteris  proferte  FaltmoSy  Consulis,  (sc. 
cados),  Tibull.  ii.  1 .  27.  and  the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back 
in  the  cellar ;  hence  Interiore  noia  Falemiy  with  a  cup  of  old  Fa- 
lernian  wine,  HoraU  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the  wine 
poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spigget,  as  we 
do ;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty,  Id.  iii.  U9*  2.  /n- 
vertunt  JlHphdnis  (sc.  poculis)  vinaria  tota,  (sc.  vasa,  i.  e.  cados  v. 
lagenas)y  turn  over  whole  casks  into  large  cups  made  at  AUifas,  a 
town  in  Samnium,  Id*  Sat*  ii.  8.  39.. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  above 
a  fire.  Id*  Od*  iii.  8.  II.  Plin*  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial*  iii.  81.  x.  36. 
or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  {in  horreo  vel  apotheca  ediiiore)  ; 
whence  it  was  said  descendere,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  T*  Often  it  was 
kept  to  a  great  age^  Id*  Od*  iii*  14.  IB.  Cic*  Brut*  2B6.  Juvenal*  v. 
30.  Pen*  iv.  29.  Veil.  ii.  7.     Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of 
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OpimiuSi  A»  U.  633*  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Plinyt  netr 
800  years  after,  («n  spedem  asptri  mellig  redacium),  PItn.  xiv.  4*  5. 
fi.  JhrtiaL  u  27.  1.  \u  40.  5*  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  tiiev 
used  to  boil,  (decQqiurey  Virg.  G.  i.  295.)  the  mast  down  to  oae  hal^ 
when  it  wa^  called  DBrRUxuM ;  to  one  third,  Sap  a,  P/tn.  xiv.  3.  s« 
II.  and  to  give  it  a  flavour,  {ut  odor  vino  eontingerets  tt  smoruqunf 
dam  acwnina.y  they  mixed  it  with  pitch  and  certain  beros :  when 
they  were  said  cohdirb,  medicari  ie\  concinnare  tnn«in,  Plin-  xir. 
20.  s.  ^5.  Coluniell.  xii.  19.  *^0.  21.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  1 14.  &  115. 
.  Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  were  they  were 
produced ;  in  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were  Vinunr  Falermuh, 
Massicum,  CkUemmiy  Cxcnbumt  Albmumy  SetUinimi,  Surrenitnum.  ttCf 
plin.  23.  I.  s,  2Q.  Foreign  wines,  CAtmn,  Lesbium,  I^eucaHvm^ 
Coum^  Rhodium^  ^uxium^  MamerUnum,  Thasittmy  Maomium  vel 
Lydiunhy  Mareoiictmy  jzc«  Plin..  xiv.  G.  s.  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  co- 
lour or  age,  VinUm  albian,  nigrum^  rtdfrumf  &c.  lb.  9.  s.  II.  12. 
Vetusy  novumj  recens^  hornumj  ot  the  present  year's  growth ;  trtmum^ 
three  years  old  j  moiU^  lene^  veiu8tate>  edenttduniy  mellow  ;  atprrvm 
vel  auittrum,  har^h ;  merum  vel  meracimh  pure,  unmixed ;  Merscttif, 
i.  e.  fortiuSf  strong,  Cic.  A'o^.  D.  iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  table  {aUeris  mcnm),  with 
the  dessert,  (cum  W/anu),  and  before  they  began  drinking,  pour^ 
ed  out  libations  to  ihe  gods,  Ftrg.  Xn.  i.  730.  viii.  278.  383.  G. 
ii.  lOl.  This  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  done  also  m  honour  of 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Dio.  li.  19.  Uorat.  Od.  iv.  5.  31, 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  carthern  vases  (AM- 
PHOR-Sl,  vel  Testa)  wiih  handles,  (ansata),  hence  called  diotje, 
HoraU  i.  9.  8.  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Ampulla)  of  glass, 
(vilrem),  leather,  {coriacuB)^  or  earth,  {figlina).  Plin.  Epist  iv.  30. 
Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi,  35.  3.  xiv.  1)0.  on  each  of  which 
were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchments,  (Titoli  vel  Pit- 
tacja,  i.  e.  sehedula  e  membrana  excismy  vel  tabelliB)^  giving  a  sheit 
description  of  the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine;  thus,  Falulki?]!, 
OPiviANUM  ANNORDM  CENTUM,  PetTon.  34.  Juoe$iaL  V.  34.  Some- 
times difierent  kinds  of  wine  and  ot  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests 
according  to  their  different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Martial,  iii.  82.  iv. 
86.  vl.  11.  49.  Suei.  Cas*  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  1 7.  Juvenal,  v.  70. 
whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  Petron.  31.  and  canare  civiliterj  to  be  on  a  level  with  one's 
guest,  Juvenal,  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (miscebatur  vel  Uniperabaiur)  with  water  ilk 
a  large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -era^  whence  it  was  pour- 
ed into  cups,  (Pocola),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  622. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names ;  Calices. p/diUs, paterat,  can- 
thorij  carcXcm,  db^ia,  scyphip  cymbia^  staphia,  batiiUay  culvOi^ 
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^myMdeif  ftc.  and  made  of  various  materials  ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
Jagina^  sc.  poculuj  Virg.Ecl.  iii.  37*  of  earth,  fictUioy  of  glaas, 
ViTKEA,  Martial*  u  3tt.  Juvenal*  ii.  95.  which  when  broken  Used 
to  be  exchanged  for  brimstone- matches,  (iu//?Atirafaramen/a),  Mat* 
tiaU  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49.  of  amber,  succXna^  Id.  ix.  50.  of 
brass,  silver,  and  gold,  sometimes  beautifully  engraved :  hence 
called  TOREUMATA,  i.  e.  voia  sctilpta  vel  ccslata,  Cic.  Verr.  iv, 
18.  ii.  5i«  Pis.  27.  or  adorned  with  figures  {signa  vel  sigilla)  affixed 
to  them,  called  CRUS  I\fi  or  EMBLEMATA,  Gc.  f^err.  iv.  23. 
JuvenaL  t.  76.  Martial  viii»  51.  9.  which  might  be  put  on  and  ta- 
ken off  at  pleasure,  {exemptUia)^  Cic.  ibid.  22.  ii  24.  or  with  gems, 
sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal.  5.  41* 
hence  called  GAUGES  tSEMMATI  vel  aurux  oxmmatum,  Mar- 
iial.  xiv.  \0i. 

Gups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G.  \u  506.  of 
crystal,  Senec.  de  Ira^  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  morra  or  porcelain, 
(pocvla  murr%nA)y  Martial,  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii. 
2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms ;  some  bad  handles  (ansa  vel  nasi), 
Virg.  EcL  vi.  17.  Juvenal,  v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TORTILES), 
Ovta.  Ep§  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Calk  es  Ptbrati,  i«  e.  alati  vel 
ansati^  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.     Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  (puert  eximiA  facie- 
Gcll.  XV.  R.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  serve  it 
up;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet,  called  CYA- 
THUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  2.  16.  containing  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  aextariusy  nearly  a  quart  English :  Hence  the  cups  were 
named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  according  to  the  number 
ofcyathi  which  they  contained;  thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  con- 
tained two  c^a/Ai ;  Triens  vel  TVtfn/d/,  four ;  Quadrans,  three, 
&c.  Suet.  Aug.  77.  MartiaL  viii.  51.  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers*  iii. 
100.  and  those  who  served  with  wine,  were  said  Ad  ctathos  stars. 
Suet.  Jul.  49.  ad  cyathum  statui,  Hor.  Od.  1.  2t>.  8.  orCrATHii- 
SARii  Plaut.  Men*  ii.  2.  29. 

They  used  also  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  liquors, 
called  LiouLA  or  Lingula^  and  Gocblearb,  vel  -or,  a  spoon,  th#^ 
fourth  part  of  a  cyathusj  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow,  by  means  of  a  strain- 
er, GoLux  nivarium,  Martial,  xiv.  103,  vel  Saccus  nivarius,  7rf# 
104.  or  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  ft,  Id.  y.  65.  417.  xiv.  117* 
Senec.  Ep.  79.  Plin,  xix.  4.  s.  19. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another;  thus, 
Bene  xihi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut,  Pers.y.  1.  20.  sometimes  in 
honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress, /6u{.  <^  Horaf.  0</.  i.  27.  9,  and 
used  to  take  as  many  ctfathiy  as  there  were  letters  ifi  ths  iiakw^ 
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TibulL  ii.  1.  31.  Martial,  u  72.  or  as  they  wished  years  to  them  j 
hence  they  were  said,  Ad  numerum  bibere,  Ovid.  Fast-  iii.  531- 
A  frequent  number  was  three,  in  ly)nour  of  the  Graces  ;  or  nine,  ol 
the  Muses,  Hora/.  0</.  iii.  19.  11.  Auson.  EidylL  xi.  1.  The 
Greeks  drank  iirst  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  th^n  of  their  friends ; 
hence  Graco  more  bibere,  Ctc.  Vtrr*  i.  26.  ei  xbi  Ascotu  They 
began  with  small  cups,  and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid.  They  used 
to  name  the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup  ;  thus,  Propivo 
TiBi,  &c.  Ctc.  Tusc.  i.  40.  Plaui.  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  &  30.  Ter.  Em. 
V.  9.  57.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.  Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of 
drinking ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  {larva  argerUea),  Pelroc. 
34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Uerodct-  ii.  78.  s.  74.  PltOmck, 
in  conviv.  Sapient.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast,  looking  at 
it,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  hcet  esse  bene,  Petron.  ib*  Umt  u 
%m  ttffttvy  («tfc4M  yo^  attaemna^  ^otrnftoi^  Drink  and  be  merry^  for  thus 
shalt  thou  be  after  death,  Herod&t,  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers,  Vtrg- 
JEn.  iii.  625.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  crattra  vel  trtno,  L  e. 
pocula^  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  wint^  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  £d.  i.  724. 
vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI,  Ma- 
gister  vel  Rex  amvivii^  modiptrator  vel  modimperator,  (m^ttfrna^x^), 
dictator^  dux,  strategus.  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.     Cfe.  Sen.  14.  Plant.  Stick,  v.  4.20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said 
Cti/pdpol/ifrma^'s/fS,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  {culpaba* 
t^tr  Hit  qui  multwn  biberet^  excess  only  was  blamed),  Horat.  Sat.  iu 
2.  123.  Some  read  (Mppa  vel  cupa,  but  improperly  ;  for  cupa  sig- 
nifies either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  received  the  must  m>m  the 
wine-pre<«s ;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel  caupa^  a  woman  who  kept  a 
tavern,  {qtm  cauponam  ve\,tabernam  exerceret)^  Suet.  Ner..  27.  or 
for  the  tavern  itself;  whence  it -was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to 
be  supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer,  {de  propola^  ye\propala)j 
Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking,  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA),  Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  tessera  and  tali^  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERiE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 
like  our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  (unto,  an 
ace,  called  Canis  :  on  the  opposite  side  six,  Senio,  sice) ;  on  the 
two  other  sides,  three  and  four,  {temio  et  quatemio).  In  playing 
Ihey  usej  three  tessertB  and  four  tali    They  were  put  in  a  box 
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made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  strait-necked,  wider  below  than 
above,  and  flutedjn  ringlets,  (jntm  gradus  excisot  habens\  called 
FRITILLUS,  pyrguSi  turrisj  iurrumlay  pkimus^  orca^  fic.  and  be- 
ing shaken,  werr  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,  (FO- 
RUS,  alveus,  vel  tabida  litsoria  aut  aleatoria*  The  highest  or  most 
fortunate  throw,  jactus^  bolus  vel  manus)^  called  VENUS,  or  Jac- 
TusvBNEREUS,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  ^e^^rce,  three  sixes;  of 
the  talif  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  number?.  The  worst 
or  lowest  throw,  {jacttu  pemmtts  vel  damnoeus)^  called  CANES  vel 
Canicula^'  vel  vulturii,  was,  of  the  testercB^  three  aces ;  of  the  iali^ 
when  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from 
their  numbers,  Cic.  Divin.  u  13.  ii.  21.  &l  59.  Suet.  Aug.  7K  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  TrUU  ii.  474.  Properi.  iv.  9.  20.  Flaul.  Asin. 
V.  2.  55.  Hot.  SaU  ii.  7.  17.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49.  Martial,  xiv.  14. 
izc.  When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  (in  caput)^  it  was 
said  rectus  cadere  ye\  assittercy  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was 
to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  f^enus  determined  the  direction 
of  the  feast.  (Arehiposia.in  compotatione  princwatusf  mamsteriumy 
Cic.  Senect.  14.  vel  Re'gnumMni^  Horat.  OdVi.  4.  18.)  While 
throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes, 
to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.Asin.  v.  2.  55.  iv. 
1.  35.  Capiiv.  i.  1.5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  impar  ludebani).  Suet. 
Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIPTA,  vel 
Scriptulay  or  bis  senapuncta^  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non.  Marcell.  ii. 
781.  Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a  square  table,  tabula  vel 
»lveus)y  divided  by  twelve  lines,  (/inece  vel  scripta)^  on  which  were 
placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latranes  v.  Latruncvli)^  of  different 
colours.  The  counters  were  moved  (promovebantur)  according  to 
throws  {boli  vel  jactus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The 
lines  were  intersected  by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  • 
which  they  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the 
counters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  indti  vel 
immoti^  and  the  player,  adincitas,  vel  -a  redactus,  reduced  to  extre- 
mity, Plaut.  P(Bn.  iv.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  136.  unam  calcem  non  posse 
eierCf  i.  e.  unum  calculum  movere,  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  lb.  In  this  game 
there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  And.  iv.  7.  21.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.203.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Prof.  i.  25. Martial,  vii.  71  •  xiv.  20. 
Some  exclude  the  to/i,  or  tesstrm  from  this  game,  and  make  it 
the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both  ways. 
But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans 
are  not  ascertained- 

Alt  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Cornelian^  PuUician,  and  Titian  laws,  Harat.  Od-  iii-  24. 58.  except 
ia  the  month  of  Decemberi  Martial,  iv.  14.  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  1. 
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These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed*  Old  iDen  were 
particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring  bodily  exertioc. 
Ck.  Sen-  16.  Swet  Aug.  71.  Juotnal.  xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vel  alefmut)  was  held 
infamous,  Cic^  Cat.  ii.  10.  -P/iw,  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  diver- 
sion, similar  to  what  we  call  a  lotttry ;  by  selling  tickets,  {sortesj, 
er  sealed  tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price  ;  which, 
when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchasers  to  thiog«  oC 
Tery  unequal  value,  (res  inequalis  sinuB)  ;  as  fop  instance,  one  to 
100  gold  pieces,  apother  to  a  pick- tooth,  {dentt  cai/nvm)^  a  th  rd 
to  a  purple  robe,  &c.  In  like  manner,  pictures  with  the  wrong  si.ie 
turned  to  the  company,  (aversas  taiularum  ptchoras  in  cMTfrii 
venditare  toUbdt),  so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  ibe 
picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrfaasiusy  and  anoiber 
the  first  essay  of  a  learner.  Suet.  Aug.  75.  So  Heliogabalos,  Lem- 
prid'  in  vita  ejus,  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (wbieb  is  still  commoo  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  Mom), 
played  between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing 
the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each  at  the  number 
of  the  other;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micarb  nieiris, 
Cic.  divin.  ii.  41.  Off.  iii.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  13.  As  the  number  of 
fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  those 
who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in  one  another;  hence  in 
praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  roan,  he  was  said  to  be  Di«kus 
QuicuM  IN  TENKBRis  MicES,  Ctc.  Off.  Iii.  1 9.  Fin.  ii.  16.  Sm  M. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  they  began 
them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast.  it.  653*  The  suests 
drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and  under  the  Cassars,  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  Ibid,  et  Petron.  GO.  When  about  to  go  away,  ihej 
sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep,  Martial.  Delphin.  \.72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  {Herus^  dominus,  parSckuSf  canm  magis- 
ier^  convivator^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  S.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.  Gell.  xiii.  t  !•) 
used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure^  called 
Ap&phoreta^  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  i. 
Petron.  60.  or  XENIA,  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them.  Plitu 
Epist.  vi.  31.  Vitruo.  vi.  10.  Martial,  ziii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put 
for  a  present  sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin. 
Ep.v.  14*  or  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province.  Digest. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  diflJprent  kmds,  were  some- 
times distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5.«-40.  144.  ]70«  or  by 
some  ingenious  contrivance^  Petron.  41. 
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III,  ROMAN  RITES  of  MARRIAGE. 

LEGAL  marriage^  {justmn  matrimonium)  among  the  Romans 
was  made  in  three  didcrenl  ways,  called  uswj  confarreatio^ 
and  coemplio. 

1.  US  US,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole 

"  Id  the  tt&te  of  New-Tork|  there  is  no  form  of  marriage  prescribed  by  law.  This 
seems  to  be  a  defect  id  our  legal  code.  The  validity  of  the  marriage  is  a  subject  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Cohabitatioa,  acknowledgment  of  a  wo- 
man to  be  one's  wife,  authorising  person?  to  accredit  her  as  such,  &c.  may  be  adduced 
as  proofs  of  marriage— connexion  to  be  decided  on  by  the  Jury.  But,  under  a  charge 
of  bigamy t  in  order  to  conviction,  an  actual  previous  marriage  must  be  proved. 

Tbfs  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  without  marriage.  Kurops,  king  of 
Athens,  n  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  this  honourable  institution  among  that 
people.  After  the  Chrtdan  Commonwealths  were  settled,  roarriace  was  very  much 
encouraged  by  their  laws,  (as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  though  without  much  effect) 
and  celibacy  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  punished.  The  Athwians  had  aa 
•ipress  taw,  that  commanders,  orators,  ana  persons  intrusted  with  public  afiairft, 
should  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The 
time  of  marriage  was  difiereot  in  different  States.  The  Spartans  were  not  permitted  to 
tnarry  tilf  they  arrived  at  their  full  strength,  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to  have 
directed  that  men  sl|oiild  not  marry  till  they  were  ^  years  of  Age.  The  season  of  the 
year,  which  they  preferred  for  that  purpose,  wa?  the  winter,  aud'especially  the  month 
of  January,  hence  called  x«^(«mv.  Incestuous  mixtures,  though  practised  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  were  reckoned  scandalous  among  the  Greeks;  (hough  among 
them,  as  originally  among  the  Hebrews,  it  seems  to  have  been  lawful  to  marry  a  hal£ 
sister,  as  appears  manifest  in  the.  case  of  MUliadea  and  Abraham.  IMost  of  the  Grecian 
states  reauired  their  citizens  to  match  only  with  ciliaens.  Theysual  ceremony,  in  pro- 
mising fidelity  among  the  Greeks,  was  kissing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  bands* 
which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Before  the  marriage  was  so- 
lemnised, the  gods  were  to  be  consulted,  and  their  aid  implored  by  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices, by  the  parents,  or  nearest  relations. 

In  Germany  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  Afmanado,  wherein  a  man  of 
qaalitv  contracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lien  of 
the  right :  and  stipulates  in  the  contract,  that  the  wife  shall  continae  in  her  former 
rank;  and  that  the  children  shall  be  of  the  same,  so  thAf  they  become  bastards  as  to 
matters  gf  inheritance,  though  they  are  legitimate  in  effect.  They  cannot  bear  the 
name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  Princes  and  great  Lords  of  Germany  are  al* 
lowed  this  kind  of  marriage ;  bnt  Jhe  universities  of  Leiptic  and  Jena  have  declared 
against  the  validity  of  sach  contracts. 

The  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three  sorts  of  wives  ;  legitimate,  mv€$ 
in  Kebin,  and  Haves.  They  marry  the  first,  hire  Uie  second,  and  buy  the  third.  Among 
the  savage  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  k>ought  by  the 
husband,  from  her  father,  or  relations  having  authority  over  her.  The  conclusion  of 
a  bargain  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has  therefora  be- 
come the  usual  form  or  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages. 

The  Hebrews  also  purchased  their  wives,  by  paying  down  a  competent  dowry  for 
them ;  and  Jrittule  makes  the  purchase  of  their  wives  among  the  ancient  Grecians» 
an  argument  to  prove  them  an  uncivilised  people.  s 

By  onr  law,  all  persons  may  marry,  but  such  as  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Crod. 
The  legal  disabilities  are,therMbre,l.  Too  near  relationship  by  consanguinity,  or  affini- 
ty. 2.  Pre-contract,  or  another  husband  or  wife  living.  3.  Want  otage  sufficient  to 
contract  matrimony ;  thus :  if  a  boy  under  14,  or  girl  under  12,  marries,  when  either 
comes  to  the  age  of  consort,  they  may  disagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void.  4. 
Bodily  infirmity  or  iocapacity  01  performing  the  duties  of  marriage. 

S«ei;i«^.JWr  ArUclaJltonv-E. 
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year,  {matrimonii  causa)^  without  being  absent  three  oights :  an 
thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  prescription,  {turn  cafU 
fuii),  Geli.  iii.  2.  If  absent  for  three  nights,  (irinoctium)^  she  was 
said  esse  usurpata  or  Use  usurpaium^*  suvanjus^  to  have  intemipt- 
ed  the  prescription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpaiio  est 
enivi  usucapionis  iiiterryptio^  Cell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2.      Seep.  67. 

2.  CONFARREATIO  was,  when  a  man  and  wonnan  were  join- 
ed in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximui^  or  Flamen  Dialit^  in  pre- 
sence of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  aod  by  tast- 
ing a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  Pasis 
Farreus,  vel  Farreum  libnm ;  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  io 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  O.  i.  31.  Mh* 
iv.  104.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be 
dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIO, 
Festus.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possessioo  or 
power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws,  (jukra  ^ofMs  :^h^^ 
ewtxSevif,  in  manum,  u  e.  potegtattm  viri  convenire).  She  thus  be- 
came partner  of  all  his^  substance  and  sacred  rites  ;  those  of  the 
Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Larcs^  (See  p.  sr?.)  If  be  died  intestate, 
and  without  children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daugh- 
ter. If  he  left  children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she 
committed  any  fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her 
relations,  and  punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Plin.  sir. 
13.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women 
publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  relations,  Lix. 
xxxix.  18.  Vol.  Max.  vi.  3.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PA  TRIM!  et 
MATRIMI,  Serv.  ibid,  often  employed  for  particular  purposes  in 
sacred  solemnities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Resp.  Har.  1 1.  Tadi.  Hist. 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them ;  as 
the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  AntiaL  iv.  16.  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
GelL  i.  12.  According  to  Fesius,  those  were  so  called  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive  :  if  only  the  father  was  alive,  Patrimi,  vel 
-es  ;  if  only  the  mother,  matnpt*,  vel  -es.  Hence  Minerva  is  called 
Patrima  VIRGO,  Caiull.  I.  9.  because  she  had  no  mother;  and  a 
man  who  had  children,  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Patkr  fa- 
TRiMtJS,  Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disuse, 
Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of 
marriage,  Usus  and  coemptio,  pro  Flacc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,  (em/>rio,  venrft- 
/to),  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one 
another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Ctc. 
Orat.  i.  57.    The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be 
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the  mistress  of  his  family,  An  sibi  mater  familias  essb  vellst  ? 
She  aDswered,  that  she  was,  se  vellb*  In  the  sane  manner,  the 
woman  asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a- similar  answer,  Boeth*  in  Cic. 
Topic*  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he  to 
her  as  a  father^  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  1.  31.  She  assumed  his  name, 
together  with  her  own;  as,  -jintonia  Drusi^  Domitia  Bihidij  ^c.-«- 
She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  i«  5.  6 1  •  Cic  Top. 
iv.  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master,  (Dominus),  Virg. 
^n.  iv.  i03.  214.  The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  hus- 
band, besides  her  portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum^  or 
bona  paraphernalia.  In  the  first  day$  of  the  republic,  dowries  were 
very  small ;  that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was 
only  1 1,000  astts  of  brass,  L.  35  :  10:5  sterling;  and  one  Meguil-' 
lia  waf  sufnamed  Dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  as$e$,  i.  e.  L.  161 :  7  :  6  sterling ;  Vai.  Max.  iv.  4. 10.  But 
afterwards  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of 
women  became  greater,  Decies  eenienay  sc.  sesUrtiOf  L.  8072 :  18  : 
4  sterling ;  Martial,  ii,  65'  5.  xi.  34.  3*  Juvenal,  vi.  136.  the  usual 
portion  of  a  lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Some  had 
ducenties,L.  161,458  6s.  8d.  sterling;  Martial,  v.  38^34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepity  Cic.  Orat.  ii. 
55.  Topic.  26.  vel  excepit^  u  e.  tn  ustan  suum  reservavit)  a  part  of 
the  dowry;  hence  called  Dos  begepticia,  DIGEST,  and  a  slave, 
who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband^  Servus  becep- 
Ticius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plant.  Jlsin.  i.  1.  72. 

Some  think  ihdiicosmptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  canfar- 
reatioy  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  wasdropt;  from  Cic. 
Flacc.  34. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations,  as  the  Hebrews, 
Gen*  xxix.  18*  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians,  Xehopk.  Anab.  vii. 
Herodot.  Terpsich.  init.  the  Greeks,  Euripid.  Med.  232.  the  Ger- 
mans, Tacit,  de  Mar.  G.  18.  &c.  the  Caniabri  in  Spain,  S^ra&.  iii. 
165.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Odyss.  viii.  317.  to  which  Virgil 
alludes,  G«  i.  31.  •     * 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  (jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a^ 
man  and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were  called 
coNJUGES,  Serv^  in  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  16*     But  others  think  this  ex- 
pression merely  metaphorical ;  as,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  Plaut.  Cure. 
i.  1.  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTUBER* 
NIUM;  the  slaves  themselves  CoNTtrBBKRALEs,  (see  p.  59.)  or 
when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married,  (Concubina- 
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tns)>  SueU  Vtn*  8.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was  called  Covcv^ 
BiNA,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Pellaca,  SuMt.  Vegp^  21.  or  Pkixax« 
quaproprU  fait  ejus^  gtd  uxorem  haberet^  Festus.  Plaut.  Rud*  v.  4m 
3.  Gell.  iv.  3.  thus,  Pellex  BEoiNiB,  Suet.  Cm$»  49.  Filije,  Ge. 
Cluentm  70.  JttvtnaL  ii.  57.  Sororis,  Ovid.  Met.  vu  537.  Ef»U  9. 
132.  Jartf,  i«  e«  io,  lb.  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  ptusim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrona,  or  matrts  familias^  Gell. 
xviii,  6.  opposed  to  meretricesj  prostiiuttK^  scoria^  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTI^)  jmhm 
fnatrimonitmy  connubivm^  conjugiunif  vel  consortium^  i.  e.  eadem/oT'^ 
tuna  aut  conditio^  for  better,  for  worse),  unless  between  Roimaii 
citizens ;  Non  erat  cum  externo  connubium,  Senec.  Ben.  ir.  36. 
without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtained  first 
from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  emperors,  Xiv.. 
xxxviii.  .^6.  Ulpian*  Fragm.  v.  4.  Conjuge  barbara  turpis  mari- 
tus  vixit^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not 
allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed-woman,  lAv,  xxxix.  19,  hence  An- 
tony is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daugb* 
ter  of  a  freed-man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  he  afterwards  was  detested 
at  Rome  for  marrying  Chopatra,  a  foreigner,  before  be  divorced 
Octavia';  but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  PlutanL 
in  Anton* 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppjja,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  senators^  and  their- sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  Iho. 
iiv.  16*  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were 
pet^mitlcd  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country.  Lit.  viii.  14.  ix.  43. 
xlv.  29.  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  states  of  Italy  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor  their  crien 
to  use  it  in  auctions,  without  permission,  Liv*  xL  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  womaiH  and 
a  foreigner,  were  accounted  8p.uriou$,  and  their  condition  little 
^  better  than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HY- 
BRIDS or  Ibrfda:,  vel  -des.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  2.  Suet.  Jug.  Id. 
the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  ani- 
mals of  a  different  species,  mongrels^  (animaiia  ambiginOf  vel  bige- 
tiXra^  muixmdnes^  Umbri,  Sic.)  as  a  mule,  from  an  horse  and  an  ass; 
a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur,  (cams  ex  venaiico  et  grigarie)^  Plin. 
viii.  5.  hence  applied  to  tho^e  sprung  from  parents  of  di^reot 
nations,  Hirf.  dt  Bell.  Jlfr.  19.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii^  22.  and  to 
words  compounded  from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriags  were  called  LEGITIJtil ;  all 
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ethers  iLLSGiTivf.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  four  kinds:  Nato^- 
RALBS,  ex  conctibina;  Spubh,  ex  meretrice  vel  $corto  et  incertQ 
poire;  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.  Audulterini  et  incestuosi. 
There  were  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  mar- 
riage was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sister;  an  uncle 
and  niece,  &c«  Such  connexion  was  called  INCESTUS,  -ib,  vel 
•11m,  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  4.  5.  &  8.  or  with  a 
Vestal  Virgin,  Suei*  Domit*  8.  These  degrees  were  more  or  less 
extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times,  Plutarch.  Quast.  Ram. 
6.  Tacit  Ann.  xii.  6.  T.  Liv.  i.  43.  &  46*  xlii.  34.  Suet.  Aug.  63. 
Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans,  Suet.  Jul.  62.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  > 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage,*  was  fcom  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Fw/ia.  ^ 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachelors:  but  Augustus  ordained,  that  no  nup* 
tial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made. more  than  tw* 
years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ;  that  is,  below  teOj 
Dio.  Jiv.  1 6.  Ivi.  7.  SueU  Aug.  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always 
observed,  /.  17.  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Sponsal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowecf  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Fiacc.  35,  Hence  a  father 
was  said  spondtre,  vel  despandere  fiiiam  aut^ttim,  Cic.  Att.  i.  3. 
Ter.  And.  i.  1.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  adding  these  words,  Qujb  rks 
RECTE  vertat:  or  Die  bens  vertant,  Plaut.  AuL  ii.  2.  4I«  Sc 
49.  ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meetiog  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
-woman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  10  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  was  written  on  tables,  {legitimas  iabellm)^ 
and  sealed,  Juvenal,  ii.  1 19.  vi.  25.  &  199.  x.  336.  This  contract 
was  called  SPOMSALI A,  •orum,  vel  -ttun,  espousals  ;  the  man  wh« 
■was  betrothed  or  aflSanced,  SPONSUS,  and  the  tvoman  SPONSA, 
€ett.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  63.  CI.  12.  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pcen.  v.  3. 
38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99.  as  before,  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44. 
•and  SPERATUS,  Ovid.  Ev.  xi.  propejlnem.  The  contrast  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  An  spondcs  ?  Spondeoi*  Tbea 
likewise  the  dowrv  was  promised,  Platd.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Tereni. 
And.  V.  4.  47.  to  be  paid  down  on  the  maJTiage  day,  Sust%  CI.  36. 
Juvenal,  x.  335.  or  afterwards  usually  at  three  separate  payments, 
{trilna  pensianibus),  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  33.  ^  ult.  On  this  occasion, 
there  was  commonly  a  feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a 
ring,  {annuluspronubus)^  by  way  of  pledge,  Juuenal.  vi.  27.  which 

*  S«e  neit  note  follawing. 
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s&e  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  ^finger  next  the  least  ^  because  r 
was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the  heart.  Macrcb. 
Sai.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter^  And.  i.  1*  75. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the 
whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nobkrb  vuix^cs  ait. 
Ovid.  Fa$U  V.  490.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  86.  and  those  days  wbicb 
were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black ;  also  ^er* 
tain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Sa/ti,  Purento/ta,  ^c.  Macrob.  SaL 
i.  15.  But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days,  Ibid.  PlitL  Q. 
Rom.   103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  S21.  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  u>  retract, 
{sponsalia  diisolvere,  infirmare,  vel  tn/H»g«re),  which  they  expressed 
thus,  CoNDiTioNE  TUA  NON  UTOR,  it  was  Called  REPUDMJIL 
Hence,  Rqmdiaius  refe^or,  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back, 
Ter.  And.  u  5.  15.  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing  the 
contract,  sent  notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they 
were  said,  Rtpudium  et  ve\  amicis  qu$  mitUre^  remittertj  vel  remtn- 
dare  J  Ter.  Phorm.  iv-  S.  7a,  v,  6.  35.  PlauL  Aui.  iv.  10.  60. 
But  Reottdiare  also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Smet.  Ou. 
i.  or  a  husband,  ^uinctU.  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands,  {gegmaUc 
et  longi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  134.)  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
TUNICA  RECTA,  PUn.  viii.  48.  bound  with  a  girdle,  Lucan.  iL  562, 
made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vel  cingubvn  laneum),  tied  in  a  knot,  called 
nodos  HercuUus,  which  the  husband  untied  (iohebat),  Ovid«  Ep. 
ii.  116.  Festus.  Her  face  was  covered  (NUBEBATUB.)  with  s 
red  or  flame-coloured  veil,  {luteum  FLAMM£UM),  vel  -ms,  io 
denote  her  mod^ty,  iMcan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  324.  tt 
ScoL  in  he.  x.  334.  Martial,  xii.  43.  Plin.  xxi.  8.  hence  Ncberc, 
sc.  se  viro^  to  marry  a  husband :  dare^  vel  collocareJUiam  n^ftum^ 
V.  nvptui,  i.  f.  in  matrimonium  dare^  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  di&* 
pose  of  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  wilh 
the  point  of  a  spear,  Plut.  in  Ramul.  et  Quast.  86.  vel  8J.  Owid. 
FoMt.  ii«  560.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Oatul.  \ix.  6.  Her  sbies  ' 
were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  (/«!«» tocci),  Catul.  lis.  10. 
Plant.  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Diviii.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12. 
Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consultin^the  auspices, 
Juo.  X.  336.  Cic.  Div.  i.  IC.  duent.  5.  &  16.  PlaiOKku.proL  86. 
Swt.  Claud.  26.  Thck.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Luean.  ii.  371.  Jhd  offering  sa- 
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crifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage, 
J^trg.  Mn.  iv«  59.  Anciently  a  hog  was  satrificed,  Varto  R.  ttp 
ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victim  was  always  taken  out^  and  thrown 
away,  to  signify  the  removal  of  all*  bittecness  from  marriage,  P/v- 
tarch.  prascep.  conjug*  The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  bride  was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to 
her  husband^  house.  She  was  t^ketk  apparently  by  force  {abripie- 
haiur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory 
of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of  them,  supporting  her  by 
the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or  thorn  before, 
(Tadapitma  vel^ptnea).  Pectus ;  Catull.  lix.  15.  Plin.  zvi.  18.  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other  torches  carried  before  her> 
(called  Faces  Nuy tialss,  Cic^  CluenU  6.  Makita,  Ovid*  Ep9  xi. 
101.  LseiTiKJB,  Lucan.  ii.  356.)  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom»  3.  Ii€nce 
Tjboa  is  put  for  marciage,  Virg.^^n.  iv.  lZ,.Omd*  Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid'servants  follow^  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  wool ;  {colus 
comptOf  etfusus  cvm  stamne),  intimating,  that  she  was  to  Ubour  at 
spinnings  as  the  Roman  matrons. did  of  old,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s^  74. 
Ovid.  Fa$t.  ii.  741.  Ltv.  i.  57.  and  as  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
did  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  worn  any 
thing  but  the  manu&cture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces, 
at  least  for  his  domestic  robes,  Suet  Aug.  73. 

A  boy,  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in. a  covered  vase,  called 
CvMsauify  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensih,  (nubentis  utbnsilia)  Fts^ 
ins  ^  and  playthings  for  children,  (Crcpundia),  Plaut.  Cist.  iii.  1. 
5.  Atid.  iv.4.  110. 

A.  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  pro* 
cession,  {pompom  nvptialem  duuhaint)^  which  was  called  OFF!- 
ClUM,  Juvenal,  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  CaU  26.  Claud.  S6.  .ATri*. 
28.  Hence  DUCERE  tixorem,  sc.  domti«i»  to  marry  a  wife.  The 
boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  {sales  et  canvicia)  as  she  passed 
along,  Lucan.  li.  369.  FsstuSf  CatuU.  lis.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom^s  house  were  adorn- 
ed with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  Juvenal- 
vi.  51.  79.  &226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an- 
'swered,  Ubi  tu  Caicjs,  ibi  boo  CAiA,i.  e.  Ubi  tu  Doaninns  et  pater 
famiiiasj  ibi  ego  Dmmna  et  tnuHr  fandlias.  A  new  married  woman 
was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  CacUia  or  Twfiaqwl^  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius  Friscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (/o- 
nifica)  and  house-wife,  Cic.  Mwr.  12,  Q^ndSl.  i.  7*  Festus.  Her 
distaff  and  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules, 
Plin.  viiii  48.  s.  74. 
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The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  witb  wooHeo  fi- 
lets, Pli»*  zxiz.  3.  s.  9.  Lucan.  \\.  355.  Strv*  m  Virg.  JE^  in  45K 
and  anointed  (ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  tt 
avert  fascination  or  enchantments ;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR, 
fuasi  Unzor,  Serv,  ibid.  Pliu.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Luean.  ibid.  PluiarclL  «  Jts- 
muL  et  qwBit.  Ram.  29.  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  PttnU.  Cos.  iv.4. 
1.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  because  Ik 
threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins,  Strv.  m  Fifj. 
JBe/.  viii.  39. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to 
denote  her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family, 
FtstUM*  A  sheep's,  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating,  tbai 
she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool,  PltOarch^  qttmsi.  Rwn^  31. 
Bolh  she  and  her  husband  touched  fire  ami  water ;  because  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  these  two  elemenu, 
Plutarch.  Q-  Rom*  1.  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  (hid.  FaH.  iv.  793. 
Art.  Jim.  iu  598.  with  the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  is 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (C£NA  NUPTf A- 
LIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  at- 
tendants.  Phut.  Cure.  v.  3. 6^.  Suft.  Col.  25.  Juvenal,  vi.  90t. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EPITHALA- 
MIUM,)  HTWNJias  vel  -um,  vel  Thalassio,  MartiaL  iii.  OS.  25. 
CatuU.  61.  Ter.Jidelph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Syh.  ii.  7.  87.  They  often, 
repeated}  lo  Hyxsn  Hymenjeb,  Plaut.  Cos.  iv.  6.  and  Thalassio, 
Martial,  i.  36  6*  from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  ThUanus  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42. 
b.  or  from  one  Talastius,  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife, 
Festuij  Li'9.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  fe- 
Kcity,  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  ^oAodna,  lanificium,  Plutarch,  ia 
Romulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house,  M»rUal.  ibid. 
Ovid.  Ep.  xii*  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymenaoi  canertj  to  sing  the 
nuptial  sonj^,  ^irg.  Mn.  vii.  398.  vel  Hymtiuza^  sc.  carwina^  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  i.  563.  Hymenm  inconcesii^  forbidden  nuptials,  Ftr^.  JEm. 
i.  %5\.vttUi^y\.  623. 

'  After  supper,  t|ie  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  (t« 
thaUmium)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  hu>band, 
called  Promha^  Festus;  and  laid  {collocabatur)  in  the  nuptial 
couch,  {Itctus  genialii),  which  was  magnificently  adorned,  OUuiL 
lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  (in  atrio  vel  aula,  Horat*  Ep.  L  I. 
87.)  opposite  (adpertua)  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers  CXc 
Cluint.  5.  CahtU.  lix.  192.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Euu.  Hi.  5.  45.  JuvenaL 
X.  334.  Tadt.  Ann.  xv.  37.  ProptrU  iv.  II.  81.  Ottl.  xvk  9. 8ome« 
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imts  in  the  garden,  JuvenaL  x.  334.  If  it  bad  ever  been  used 
br  that  purpose  before,  the  place  qf  it  was  chaoged,  Praperi*  iv* 
L2.  85.  jv.  9.  69*  There  were  images  ofcertain  divinities  around, 
>uBious,  Pertunda,  &c,  Amob.  iv.  Auguatin.  de  civ.  Dei.  vi.  9. 
Sfupiial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  mid- 
light,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.  hence  called  Epitbalamia.  The 
lusband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin.  xv.  23.  Serv.  in 
^irg.  Ed.  viiu  30.  CatulL  lix.  131.  -intimating,  that  he  dropt 
x>yish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence 
iuces  relinquere^  to  leave  trifles,  and  mind  serious  business,  Pers, 
.  1 0.  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  SaiumaliOf 
)uct.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  12.  which  at  other  times  was 
orbidden,  ib.  1 8.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  con.secrated 
heir  playthings  and  dolls  or  babies  (FUP£)  to  Venus,  Pers.  \u 

0.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents,  {Apophoreia)^ 
dartial.  xiv.  I  •  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day,  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband, 
railed  REPO TIA,  ^wnm,  Festus.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when  pre- 
sents were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations  ;  and  she 
Dcgan  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites, 
Macrob.  Smt.  i.  1 5. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as  Julia, 
TvUia,  Oclavia^  Paidla^  Valeria^  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband; 
us  Catonis  MARCiA,Lttcan.  ii«  344.  Jtdia  Pomptii^  Tereatia  Oct- 
ronis,  lAvia  Avgtuth  &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage^ 
was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to 
:he  wife,  Plutarch*  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  Deutr.  xxiv. 

1.  not  however  without  a  just  cause,  FtttvM  m  SONTICUM.  A 
groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ; 
^f  which  one  halt  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  PltUarch.  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,*  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal 
faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  bis  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him 
supposititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys, 

*  By  the  Law  of  the  Stale  of  New-Torki «  Divorce  a  vmeulo  matrimomi  is  allowa- 
ble ODiy  in  case  of  adolteiy     The  Cbaocellor  is  the  judg;e. 

The  L^iflatare  have«  however,  giraoted  divorces  bv  law  on  other  grounds. 

In  Seotlandt  the  parties. livinc  toeether,as  man  ana  wife,  or  dacUring  (henselvei 
so  before  witnesses,  makes  a  valid  tnough  informal  marriage. 

The  propriety  of  the  marriage  union  will  appear  from  this  circumstance^  that  from 
the  registers  kept,  and  eomputatloBs  made  by  Orant.  Duham,  PrieCf  and  others,  the 
proportion  of  males  bora,  to  females,  is  as  14  to  13;  and  that  the  number  of  males 
chat  die  in  Infancy,  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  females ;  besides,  the  peculiar  dis- 
asters to  which  males  are  liable,  prove  an  additional  cause  of  the  dimiaation  of  the 
inmberofm«les.«-5ici?fifyc<.SH/IL    Artiole  JVorrM^— E. 
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or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  koowledee,  Plutarch.  iUJL  GJL 
X.  23*  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  the  husbaod  judged  together 
with  bis  wife's  relations,  Dion^i.  iu  25.  This  law  is  auppo^  t& 
have  been  copied  into  the  twelve  tables,  Cic»^  PhiL  ii.  28. 

Altboogb  the  law  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  tkere 
wa&  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  5dO  years.  Sp. 
Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although  food 
of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  oa  account  of  the  oath  ne  bad 
been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  ciu* 
zens,  uxortm  se  liberAm  ouarendonmi  gratiA  habituntm^  that  he 
would  marry  to  have  chilaren,  (xelL  iv.  3.  Vol.  Max.  iu  1.  4 
Dionj/s*  iu  35. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for  impor- 
tant reasons,  Suet.  jiug.  62.  Claud.  26.  J^er.  35.  but  crften  on  die 
most  frivolous  pretexts,  Vol.  Max.  vi.  3.  1 1.  &  12.  Dio.-  46.  18. 
Plutarch,  m  L.  Paulloet  Ckeron.  Juvenal*  vi.  147.  •  Cassar,  when 
he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodias  had  got 
admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebratioD 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bonea  Dea^  Cic.  Sext.  34.  declared  that 
he  did  not  believe  any  thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  be 
could  not  live  with  a  wife,  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio.  37. 
45.  Suet.  Cos.  6.  Cic*  Ait.  1.13. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  Val 
Max.  viji«  3.  3.  bat  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  &uh  of 
hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  8ep>aratioa  was 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  {cwn^  bona  gratia,  a  te  invicem  dtMctde- 
bant)j  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of  her  hus- 
band, Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  669. 

.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was 
exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  right  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation  of  the 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade.  This,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  case :  for  it  appears,  they  did  not  enjoy  ir  even  io 
the  time  of  Piautus ;  Mercat.  iv.  6.  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a 
certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  an- 
other, Plavt.  Stick,  i.  ].  29.  Afterwards  some  women  deserted 
their  husbands  so  frequently  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca 
says,  they  reckoned  their  years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls, 
but  of  husbands,  de  benef.  iii.  16.  So  JgvenaL  Fiunt  QCto  mariti 
quinque  per  autumnos^vi.  228.  MartiaU  vi.  7.  often  without  any  just 
cause,  Cic.  Fam.  viii,  7. ,  But  a  freed-woman,  if  married  to  her  pa- 
tron, was  not  permitted  to  divorce  bimi  {eirepfuiivm  mUterem) 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  boita  qbatia 
divorces,  as  they  are  called,  $uet.  Aug.  34.  and  likewise  Domitian. 
They  still  however  prevailed,  although  the  women  who  made  thai 
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irere  by  no  iMftOS  respectable,  Qum  nvbit  tatiUf  nan  nuHt^  aiid*' 
tera  lege  esty  Martial  vi,  7. 

Tb€  man  wai  said  Ammtftmupj  dimitterre  uxorem  ;  and  the  woman . 
4«aMM«fr,  r^Mfiierf  vel  denerere  virum  ;  both,  Facere  divoriium  ctan 
utore  vel  mro,  a  utror  vel  ah  uxore^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7*  D.  24*  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  canfarreaiio^  was  dissolved  by  a  sacri- 
fice called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus^  which  was  still  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (discidnm)  took  place  be- 
twixt the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  {FUtminica),  Quaest.  Rom. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coenuptio^  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of 
reUa$e,  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id.  In  this  manner,  Cato  is 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hor- 
teusius,  PltUarck.  in  Cat.  atid  Tiberius  Nero,  his  wife  Livia  to  Au- 
gustus, even  when  big  with  child,  TaciU  Ann.  v.  1.  Dio.  48.  44. 
Veil.  n.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies ;  in 
presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn,  {Ta- 
bula nuptiales  vej  doiales  frangebantur,)  Tacit.  Ann*  xi.  30.  Juve- 
nal* ix.  15.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  {ctavet  adimeban- 
tur)^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  38.  then  certain  words  were  pronouuced  by  a 
freed-man,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  Rbs  tuas  tibi  habk  ve) 
-ETO ;  Tuas  res  tibi  aoito  ;  Exi,  bxi  octus  ;  Vade  foras,  I  foras, 
mulibr;  cede  domo,  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  !2.  36.  Cic.  de  Orat.  \.  40. 
Plana.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  (hid.  Bp.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  Mart.  x. 
42.  xi.  IM.  /•  2.  &  9.  D.  de  divort.  Hence  ExigereforaSj  vel  ejtcere, 
to  divorce,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
{mmeium  remitubat)^  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.  on  which  similar  words  were 
inscribed.    This  was  called  matrimonii  rbhukciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her  whole 
portion  was  restored  to  her;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Ait.  xi.  4.  33.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  m al4b  tractationis), 
to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,  Cic.  Top*  4. 
Qmnctil.  vii.  3.  declam.  viii.  18.  383«  When  the  divorce  was 
made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Valeas,  tibi  habeas  titas  res,  rbd- 
DA8  MB  AS ;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  {acta\  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef.  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136.  births,  Id. 
fa[.  84.  and  funerals,  Satt.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  roooraitie  for  their  husbands  at 
least  ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.  and  if  tEey  married  within  that 
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time,  they  were  beld  infamous,  1^2.  C*  de  secund.  nufU  but  skq 
were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninusi  the  philosopher,afler  the  death  of  bis  wife  Faustina, 
lived  with  a  concubine,  (ne  M  liheris  smerAteeret  navereamy,  that 
be  might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  nis  children,  Coptlobu  in 
fftia  ejus^fin* 

Second  marriages  in  women*  were  not  esteemed  honouraUe, 
tnd  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  re- 
mained in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect:  Hence 
UNIVIRA  is  oft^n  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of 
honour.  So  Uni  nupta.  Property  iv«  ulL  Such  as  married  a  se- 
cond time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of 
Female  Fortune,  {Portuna  mtdiebrit^)  Diopys*  viii,  66.  Val.  Max. 
1.  8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg*  Mn.  iv.  19.  Festus  in  PuHdiict  s^Kutu 
Among  the  Germans,  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  hw. 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Oerm.  19. 

IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

^HE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral-rites,  because 
-^  tbey  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not  admitted 
into  the  abodes  of  the  dead;  or  at  least  wandered  a  hundred  yean 
along  the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which 
reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  founci^  tbey 
erected  to  them  an  empty  tomb;  (Tumdlus  iirANis»  »ij»rDfin>,  Cmo-^ 
taplntan)y  at  which  they  perfonned  the  usual  sol^^mnities,  Virg.  £n. 
iiu  304.  vi.  336.  505.  Stai.  Tlteb.  xii.  163.  and  if  tbey  happened 
tn  see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it.  A,  365. 
HoraU  Od.  i.  38.  23.  &  36*  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  so^  was 
obliged  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  Fetitm 
in  Pr  JBCiDANBA  AONA :  Hence  do  kind  of  death  was  so  much  dread* 
ed  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Trist.  i.  2.  5 1 .  Hence  also,  Ril€  condert 
manei,  to  bury  in  due  form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  te- 

*  tn  the  primitive  church «  a  second  unrriege  was  aecovnted  bo  other  tbea  a 
lawful  concubinage,  or  a  species  of  bigamy;  and  there  are  some  ancieot  caaoMi 
which  forbid  the  ecclesiastics  from  beinf  present  at  second  marriages 

Marriage,  by  the  MMoit  law,  was  subject  to  several  reetrieUona.  A  man  was  for- 
bidden (o  marry  his  broth«*r's  widow,  anless  he  died  without  issoe ;  in  which  case  it 
was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  80  it  wa*  forbidden  to  marry  a  wife's  sfatCor,  at  Imd  while 
the  wile  was  living;  which  was  not  forbidden  before  the  liw,  as  appears  from  the 
instance  of  Jacob.  The  ancient  Rotaan  law  is  silent  on  this  head;  and  ^Pimimaii  is 
the  first  who  mentions  It,  on  occasion  of  the  marnage  of  CaMKoUa.  The  asbaeqeeat 
lnwyers  stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  that  tbey  placed  adoption  on  the  sane 
fboting  with  nature. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modem  Owiemstv,  renders  marriage  aalawfial  to  the  4ih 
generation  inclusive ;  hut  this  is  to  be  understood  of  direct  aifinity ;  and  not  that  which 
« secondary  Or  collateral,    ^ffinis,  met  tyjbut,  mm  tat  qffinU  mtus. 

Ene^MriU,    Article  Mairiage.        JE. 
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ptdehro^  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  68.  See  Plata.  Most.  ii.  2..  66.  Suet.  Col, 
59.  and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune, Ovid.  Ep.  X.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation 
present  Endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth, 
(exiremum  spiritum  are  excipere) :  Cic.  Ver.  v.  45.  Virg.  Mn.  vi. 
684.  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle  (ANIMA) 
then  went  out  at  the  mouth :  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  (ant- 
ma  ienilu)  was  said  inorimU  labrts  etUf  Senec.  Ep.  30^  or  m  ort 
primo  teneri.  Id.  Here,  fur  1310.  so  amham  agere^  to  be  in  the  agony 
of  death,  Lw.  xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  ]3.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep. 
•101.  Animam  dare,  efflare,  exhalare^  exsptrare,  effundere,  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet,  Tib.  73.  Plin.  xxxu 
1.  which  seem  tahav.e  been  put  on  again,  before  they  were  placed. 
on  th^  funeral  pile.     ProperU  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
Virg.  JEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  \.  102.  &  113.  ii.  120.  z.  120.  Lti- 
can.  iii*  740.  probably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly.  Suet.  Xtr. 
49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin^  xi. 
67.  s.  bb.  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  they  called  \indamabant) 
upon  the  deceased  by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  3.  43.  repeating  avb  or  vale,  Caitdl.  xcviii.  lO.  Ovid*  Met.  x* 
62.  Fast*  \y.  852.  wnence  corpora  nondum  conclamata,  just  expiring, 
Lucan.  ii.  23.  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisset  Liv.  iv.  40.  so 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  it  was  expressed  by  the  words 
CoNCLAMATUii  BST,  all  IS  over,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov*  Trist.  iii.  3-  40. 
Hence  DEPOSITUS;  for  m  tdtimo  positus^  desperates  saltUis^  des- 
perate, dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  /</.  ex  Pout.  ii.  2.  47.  Triit* 
lii.  3.  40.  Ver.  Mn.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verp.  \.  2.  or  from  the  ancieat 
custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed 
had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them, 
Serv.  m  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  395.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  HerodoU 
i.  197.  Hence  Dbpoitere  a/tWm  vtno,  to  intoxicate,  Plant.  Aui-  iii« 
6.  39.  PoHH  artnsj  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  so  compositus  vino 
somnoque,  overpowered,  Ovid.  Amof.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed  with 

Eerfumes,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  219.  Oxid.  Her.  x.  122.  Plin.  Episi.  v.  16. 
y  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  (jtiaatpellisunctores),  Plata. 
Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pan.jprol.  63.  belonging  to  tnose,  who  took  care  of 
funerals,  (LIBITINARIl);  Seme,  de  bene/,  vi.  38«  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  temple  of  Vent/»  LAitina  ;  where  the  things  requisite 
for  funferals  {necessaria  fitneribus)  were  sold,  PhUarch.  Rom.  jvasst. 
R.  23.  Liv.  xii.  21*  Hence  Vitare  Labitinamj  not  to  die,  Hora$.  Od. 
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iii.  36.  S.  Mirari  nikU^  niti  jw>d  LMiina  sacravii^  to  admire  ndbod} 
till  after  his  death.  Id*  Ep.  ii.  1  •  49*  LdbUmam  evaderg,  to  escape 
death,  Juvenal.  xiL  122.  Libitma  is  also  put  for  the  ftmetal  coach. 
Mariitd.  viii.  43.  4.  Jcron.  in  Hor.  Od.  Hi.  30. 6. 

Id  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  (ratio  vel  ephewngrU)  of  chos^ 
who  died,  Suet.  JSTer.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid 
DionjfS.  iv.  Id.  hence  Jutumnusque grame^  Libithue  qneesius  acerba, 
because  autumn,  being  unhealthtul,  usually  occasioned  great  mar- 
taljty,  Horat.  Sai.  ii.  6.  19.  So  Phadr.  iv.  19.  25. 

The  moneypaid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expenses,  wis 
called  ARBITRIUM ,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic.  po&t.  red.  in  Scil  7. 
Dam.  37.  Pis*  9.  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salist  the  mooopotj  of  sah, 
Iav.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  clecesscd 
had  worn  when  alive,  Virg*  JEn.  is.  488.     Ordinary  citizeos  in  a 
white  toga^  Juv.  iii.  172.     Magistrates  in  their  pnetextet^  &c  tod 
laid  {componebatur  vel  coUoctwatur)  on  a  couch  in  the  vestifavfe 
(locui  vacuus  ante  januamdomiiSj  per  quema  via  ad  aides  iiur^  GeiL 
xvi,  6.)  with  the  feet  outwards,  as  if  to  take  its  last  departure,  (hd. 
Met.  VL.  502.  Tacit.  Agric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vU.  M.Sutt. 
jlug.  101.  Pers.  iii.  104.     Hence  componere^  to  bury,  HoraU  SoL 
1.  9.  38.  Ovid.  Fait.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist,  u  Al.    Then  a 
lamentation  was  made.     Hence  Sic  positum  affati  diecediie  corpus^ 
Virg.  Xn*  W.  644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  aad 
flowers,  Virg.Mn.x\.  66.  Dionys.  xu  39.  the  bedstead  of  ivory,/Vc^ 
ii*  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery, 
it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  k 
small  coin,  triens  veloio^,  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  Jbe  might 
give  to  Charon.  (Portitor  vel  Porihsnem,  the  ferryman  of  Mi),  for 
his  freight,  Juven.  iii.  267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the 
other  funeral  oblations,  was  said,  Abiis  odAcherunUm  raeMlioa;  for 
without  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodging 
or  place  of  rest,  (jmsquam posse  diverti)^  Plant.  Pcen.  prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at 
Jeast  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii.  442.  Festus, 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin.  zvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Patitifex 
Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted :  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawml  for  him  not  only  to 
touch  a  dead  body,  Dio.  Ivi«  31.  but  eten  to  look  at  it.  Sense. 
Marc.  15.  Id.  iiv.  28.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  because 
when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  atra^  feralis^  funeree, 
rtlfunebriSf  from  its  being  used  at  funerals.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (humabant)  their  dead, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic.  de  legg. 
ii.  22.  Plin.  vii.  54.  Oeaes.  nu  19.  They  early  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  {cremandit  vel  combwrendt^  from  the  Greeks,  Pk- 
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tar^  m  JWam,  which  is  meotioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of 
the  twelve  tables,  Cic*  ibid,  but  it  did  not  become  general  till 
towards  die  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Come/ta 
that  was  burnt;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any 
one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he 
did  those  of  Marius,  Cic,  Plin*  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  insti- 
tution of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their  having  discovered 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by 
the  enemy,  Ibid.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gtm- 
KosoPHisTA,  commonly  burnt  themselves  alive,  P/tn.  vi.  19.  s.  32. 
as  Calanus,  in  presence  of  Alexander,  Cie.  Tu$c.  ii.  21.  Zamarus, 
at  Athens,  while  Augustus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9.  ' 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tadt.  Ann. 
xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  Macrnh.  vii*  7« 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  P/in.  vii.  15.  s. 
16.  Jxwend.  XV.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUGGRUN- 
DARIUAf,  Fulgent,  de prise,  serm.  T.  So  likewise  persons  struck 
with  lightning,  (fulguriti),  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu. 
Nat.  ii.  2U  were  buried  in  the  spot  were  they  fell,  called  Bl DEN- 
TAL, because  it  was  consecrated  bv  sacrificing  sheep,  n>%dentes)f 
Pers.  ii.  27.  Luc.  i.  606.  viii.  864.  Fest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it.  Ibid. 
To  remove  its  bounds,  {mavere  bidenlol)  was  esteemed  sacrilege^ 
Hortd.  art.  p.  47 1, 

The  terms,  SEPELIRE,  Sepulturoj  and  Sepulckrwn,  are  applied 
to  every  ipanner  of  disposing  (condendt)  of  a  dead  bodv,  Phn.  17. 
M.  Gc.  Tusc.  i.  46.  So  also  HUMAUE,  &c.  Cic.  legg.  ii.  22« 
^^.  Eumen.  13.  JUST  A,  emsequitB,  velfimus,  funeralobsequies 
or  solemnities :  Hence  Justa  fwiebriaijusiafimerum  vel  exeguia^ 
rum^  ti  justa  funera  alicuifacere^  solver e^  vel  pesohtrt^  Cic.  Flac* 
38.  Legg,  ii.  I?^  Liv.  i.  20.  Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  17* 
tUddtrtjmtafimeri;  Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUIiS  properly  de* 
notes  the  funeral  procession,  {pfficvum  exsBqmarum^  v.  pompafune- 
bris.)  Hence  Exsb<iuias  ducere,  deducerej  comitari,  frtqaeniare^ 
prosequiy  iic.  to  attend  the  funeral^^nen  interesst,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32.  xvi.  6.  7. 21.    Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (ad  quod  per 
vrmconem  homines  evoeabantur)^  because  people  were  invited  to  it 
oy  a  herald,  Cie,  dom.  18.  (See  p.  177).  Of  this  kind  the  most 
remarkable  were  Fuum  CeNSORIUM,  Tacit.  Jinn.  iv.  15.  xiii. 
2.  Dio*  liii«  30.  liv.  28.  includingyuiiui  coiuti/are,  prcstorium^  triunv- 
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«Aa/e,  &c  PUBLICUM,  when  a  person  was  buried  at  tbe  pub- 
lic expense,  Tacit.  Jinn*  iii.  48.  vi.  II.  Suet*  Vit.  3.  and  Coko^mt 
TivuM,  by  a  public  contribution,  Liv.  ii.  33*  Vol*  Max.  iv.  4. 
Pbdarck*  in  Poplic.  (See  p.  149),  Augustus  was  very  liberal  ia 
granting  public  funerals,  {9tifioaw  fo^os)  ^^  &^  ^rst  in  confemng  tbe 
Eonour  01  a  triumph,  Dio.  liv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec*  de  lining.  1. 
Ovid*  Triit.  u  3.  32.  Translatiticm,  Suet.  Jfer*  33.  Plebeiuh, 
Propertm  ii.  10.  25.  CoMMUVCy  Ausan.  Parent,  z.  5.  and  VuLAAac^ 
Caj^olin,  in  Anion.  PhU.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was 
called  ACERBUM,  or  immaJturum^  Virg.  Rn.  vi.  429.  Juvenal,  xi. 
44.  Senec.  Ep.  123.  or  Exsx^uia  imiiatura,  Id.  tranq-  animu  I 
11.  But/mttt  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  in&nts,  and  ts- 
nuiturum  to  voung  men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  grows 
persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Gc.  Cluent.  9.  TaeUp  Ann.  xiiu  17. 
Suet*  .Yer.  33.  Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  ei  cereos  ducta^  Senec 
brev.  yi.20.  Ep.  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  ke|^  usually 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  218.  with  a  keeper 
set  to  watch  it,  Id.  zi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the 
flies,  Xiphilinm  Ixziv.  4.  When  the  funeral  was  private,  the  body 
was  not  kept  BO  long,  Cie.  Clueni.  9.  Suet.  0th.  Tacit.  Ann*  ziv«9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  t2ie 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  {pedibus  ^trtba" 
tuvt  Piin.  vii.  s.  9«)  on  a  couch,  covered  with  rich  cloth,  {stragJn 
vesiis,)  with  ^old  and  purple,  Suet.  Jul*  84.  supported  commonly 
•n  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  PUn.  vii. 
44.  Juvenal,  x.  2A0«  f^al.  Max.  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  HwnU.  Sa(. 
ii.  5. 86.  sometimes  of  his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  ('esar 
'  was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Suf  t.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators. 
Id.  lOl.  and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions.  Tacit  Ann. 
iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions  to  tbe  winter  quarters ;  and  then  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  Dto.  Iv.  2.  Suet.' 
Claud.  1.  Paulus  £miiius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Macedonia,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died,  Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  Plu- 
tarch, in  Vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  wlfar(?a/.  ii.  81.  viii.  75.  M.Juve- 
nal.  viii.  175.  ViLis  arca,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Orciniana  sponda, 
Martial,  z.  5.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers,  called  ^'ESPILLONES, 
vel  Vesp(Bj(quia  vespertino  tempore mortuosefffrebant)^Fesiu^^ Suet 
Dom.  17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34.  Martial  i  Jl.  and  48.  Sandapilonis, 
vel,  '^urii ;  and  in  later  writers,  Lscticarii. 
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The  faneral  couches  (LECTICiE,  UeHj  re]  tort)  of  the  rich  seem 
•Iso  to  have  been  borne  by  Fespillones,  Nept.  Att.  35*  GelK  z*  3. 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hbxaphorum,  Mirtial.  \u 
81.  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3.  II.  or  LeeHca 
Qctophdras  ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or 
on  a  journey,  were  carried  by  slarves,  called  Lxcticarii,  Cic*  Vtr* 
V.   II.  Fom-iv.  12.  PAi/.  41. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  Ibii. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  JEru  vi. 
222.  xi.  64.  149-  &a/.  Theb.  vi.  65.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  747.  or  CA- 
PULUS,  vel  -urn  {yiAod  co^Tms  capiat),  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  64.  JFVf 
iiLs  :  Hence  ccqndarit^  old,  at  death^s  door,  PlaaJt.  Mu.  iii.  1.  34.  Car 
poll  decus^  Asin.  v.  2.  4:2.  Some  make/erefruiti  to  be  the  same  with 
lectut ;  others,  thai  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L. 
L.  iv.  36. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  SiaU  Si/h.  v.  5.  15.  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnij&ed  in  the  night-time 
with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and 
priests,  who  were  suppos^  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so 
ibat  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till  they  werej)uri6ed  by 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  143.  DonaL  Ter.  And.  \. 
1.  €K  Thus,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  at  Athens,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  26.  according 
to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  mto  disuetude,  De- 
ntotih.  adv.  Macartaium^  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  from 
fune»  accenrij  Isid.  xi.  2.  xx.  10.  or ftmalta^funalts  ctrei^  ctreafaces^ 
vel  eandelaj  torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small 
ropes  or  cords;  {funesy  vel Jfuniculi)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow, 
(sevum  vel  sebumjj  Serv.  ibid,  et  £n.  i.  727.  VaK  Max.  iii.  6.  4. 
V  arr.  de  vit.  pop.  R. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals,  (funera  indictiva)  were  cele- 
brated in  the  day*time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is 
thought  irom  Plutarch*  in  SjfU.  with  torches  also,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann,  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary  funerals  (<a« 
eita)  were  always  at  nisht,  Fesi.  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ovid.  Ep. 
xxi.  172.  hence  inter  utratngue  Jacem^  for  v^er  nuptias  et  funutj 
Propert.iv.  12. 46.  Et  faces  pro  thalamic  fax  mihi  mortis  adest,  Ovid. 
Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  6f  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one^s  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIGNATOR,  an 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  (dominusfuneris),  attended  by 
Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  6.  Cic.  Au.  iv.  9.  legg. 
ii.  24. 
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First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers,  (TiBicf  BSfl,  (hiL 
Fast.  vi«  660.  vel  Siticinbs,  QtlL  xtl»  2.)  tnimpeten.  Pert,  iii* 
103.  Serv.  in  Virg*  xu  19S.  and  cornetters,  Horat*  Sol.  i.  6.  4^ 
then  mourning  women,  (PIt£FIC£,  qua  dabani  emUruwtoiwm 
pfangendt)^  hired  to  lament,  Feslus  ;  Luetic  i3.  Horatm  Aru  P.  431. 
and  tosiogtlie  funeral  song,  (NJE)NIA  vel  Lsssus),  or  theprai&es 
of  the  deceased,  PlauL  True.  ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18.  to  the  soiiad  of 
th^  flute,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24.  Quinctil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  vere 
sometimes  employed  for  this  last  purpose,  Suet*  Aug.  101.  As 
these  praises  were  often  unmerited  ana  frivolous  ;  hence  nmgm  is 
put  for  NJENIJB,  Plavi*  Asia.  iv.  63.  and  lAxiiia,  r^  taones  U  fri- 
vola,  for  voces  prmficarum^  Gell.  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger  and 
hiDger  than  ordinary,  Chid*  Am*  ii.  6. 6.  of  a  grave  dismal  aoiind^ 
Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  number 
of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  teii»  Csc  kgg. 
ii.  24.  Onid.  Fast  vi.  664. 

Nest  came  players  and  buffoons,  {hudii  vel  huitrione$^  ei  scurrm)^ 
who  danced  and  sung*  Dionya.  vii.  9.  SnieU  Tib.  57.  One  of  them, 
called  ARCHIMIMuS,  supported  the  character  (ptrsomam  9gt- 
bat)  of  the  deceased,  imitating  bis  words  and  actions  while  alivc^ 
Suet.  Vtsp.  19.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings 
from  dramatic  writers,  Suet*  Qz8.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their 
head,  {pileati)^  Cod*  de  Lat.  libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55.  Dioojs.  viii. 
Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  tbeir  slaves,  from  the  vanity 
of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  nun^roitt  traia  ii 
freed^men,  Diorys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased,  and 
of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  BruL  34.  Jlft7.  xiii.  32.  Hi>raU  Bpod.  vnL  11* 
Fa/.  J(fa».  viii.  15.  1.  Plin.  xzzv.  2.  on  long  poles  or  frames^  SU. 
X.  56Q.  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  coQdeo^ned  Cor  any  heiooas 
crime,  Tacit»  Ann.  ii,  32.  Hi.  76,  whose  im^g^.were  brohea,  Jm- 
vetOiL  viii.  18.  The  Triumviri  ordainedi  thanjbeiaiage  of  Caesar, 
after  his  deification,  should  not  be  carried  beHiH^iQ*  the  ftiaeral  of 
any  of  his  relations,  Diq.  xlvii.  19.  Son^etimes.tbe^.  were  a  great 
many  different  couches  carried  before  the  corpse*  on  which*  it  is 
supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  TVi^*  t^fu  x^vi.  11«  Sirvm  m 
Virg.  V.  4.  vi.  8G2.  '876«  After  the  funeral  thene  images  nert 
again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept.    See  p.  &• 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  ia  war,  the  crowns  and 
rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  U^ 
aether  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had.  taken  from  the  enemy, 
rlrg.  JEn^  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  coounaoden, 
were  carried  ima|^es  or  representations  of  the  countries  the j  had 
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subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken,  Tadt.  Jtnn.  u  8.  Dio.  Wu 
)4,  Ixxiv.  4.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  above  2000  crowns  are  said 
o  have  been  carried  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on 
account  of  his  victory,  Jnpian.  B.  C«  !•  417.  The  lictors  attended 
¥ith  their  fasces  invertea,  TaciU  Ann.  \\u  3.  Sometimes  also  the 
>fficers  and  troops»  with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Ibid^ 
yirg.  xi.  ^.  or  laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  moum- 
ng,  (atra  vel  lugubri  vtsU  ;  airati  vel  pti^ti) ;  his  sons  #ith  their 
leads  veiled^  and  his  daughters  with  tnefr  heads  bare^  and  their  . 
lair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  both ;  Plw 
arch.  quesL  Rom.  14*  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and 
he  nobility  without  their  ornaments,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  cover- 
ed their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  609.  GatuU.  Ixil  224.  or* 
pulled  it  out,  Ck.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  particular,  who 
ittended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  !•  90.  Suet.  Cms.  84.  beat  their 
breasu,  tore  their  cheeks.  Sic.  Virg.  Mn.  \v.  673.  TUwU.  i.  1.  68. 
BiUhough  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelves  Tables,  Mulieubs  ox- 
was  NX  RADUNTO,  Cic.  hgg.  lu  34«  PHn.  xxxvi.  11.  i.  e.  Unouibus 

ETE  SCINDUMTO,  FtitUB. 

*At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  coipse  w&s  carried 
through  the  Forum  ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased 
from  the  Rottra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend ; 
Poh/h.  vi.  51.  Cie.  Orat.  \.  84.  Suet.  Cm.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  vi. 
Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  senate,  Quinctil.  iii.  7.  vel  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Poplicola, 
in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  m  Popl.  Dionys. 
V.  17.  ix.  54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue;  but 
hurtful  to  th^  authenticity  of  historical  recoras,  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic. 
Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  also 
to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden  ornaments 
to  make  up  Ae  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  as  a  ransom 
for  leaving  the  city ;  Lto.  v.  50.  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make 
the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present^  to  Apollo, 
in  consequence*  of  the  vow  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Yeji, 
Plutarch,  in  Camitto. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Pc^tlia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour  * 
was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  (Xe.  Orat  ii.  11. 
and  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced  the  custom  of  prais- 
bg  young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.    But  after 
that,  boUi  yoqog  and  old,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured 
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with  AineraT  orations,  Suet»  Jut  6.  CaL   10.  Tacii.  Amtd.  ▼•  1. 
%vl  6.  Dto.xxxix.  64.  &  59. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  placed 
before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Cefesar  was  placed  in  a  riH  pa> 
viiion  like  a  small  temple,  (auraia  mdes),  with  the  robe  in  wnkki  he 
bad  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy;  Suti.  Cits.  S4.ajHi 
his  image  exposed  on  a  moveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  aH 
the  wounds  he  had  feceived;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen, 
Appian.  fi.  C.  ii,  p.  521.  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than  one 
funeral  oration  in  praise  of  .the  same  person,  and  in  diffetefit 
places,  Dio.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of  bamiag 
or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TaMes  ordered  to  be  widh 
out  the  city,  Hohinem  mortuum  im  urbs  ne  sepklito,  vbve  umrro, 
CVc.  legg.  ii.  S3,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations;  the 
Jews,  Matth*  xxvxu  53.  John  xix.  30.  &  41.  the  Athenians,  Ck. 
Fam.  iv.  12.  Liv,  xxxi.  24.  and  others,  Ck.  Place.  3l.  Ttitc.  v. 
23.  Plutarch,  in  Jlrato. — Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  dieir  own 
houses,  Serv.  in  Virg.  w£n.  v.  64.  vi.  15^*  IM^r.  ziv.  II.  wbeace, 
according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  wonbin  of 
household  gods,  the  fear,  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  cnrlr, 
(Larvje  9el  Lemurbs),  &c.  Ihid. — Sods,  separated  from  the  body, 
were  called  Lehures  vd  Manes;  if  beneficent,  Larks;  if  hurtfiil, 
Larvai  f  e(  Mamiib,  (A)«i9<HMMJNUM»dcMfM»t(),  Jf^t4/.  A  dU  Socfwlif. 
Augustus,  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  AcCiinn, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  estaUish 
an  opinion  of  their  immortality,  Dio.  I.  24.  Several  of  dliese  still 
exist,  called  Mummttt^  fix>m  mum^  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The 
manner  of  embalming  is  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Per- 
-sians  also  anointed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make 
them  keep  as  long  as  possible,  Oic.  Tusc,  \.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  both 
from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration,  that  the  priests  might  not 
be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body;  and  that 
houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires, 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench,  S$rv.  m  Virg. 
vi.  150.  hid.  xiv.  II.  - 

The  Jlamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor 
to  go  where  theie  was  a  grave;  Getl.  x.  15.  so  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews ;  Levit.  xxi.  11.  and  if  the  powtiftx  auuwMu  had 
to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  vtil  was  laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep 
it  from  his  sight,  Sentc.  C9ns.  ad  Mart.  15.  l>i».  liv.  ^^.  S^ 
The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the  private 
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I  fields  or  gankns,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be  cohspicuouS| 
nd  to  remind  those  that  passed  of  mortality,  Varr.  dt  L*  L  v.  6. 
[enoe  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Si^^te  viator,  aspice  viator,  &c. 
n  the  via  Appia^  Aurelia^  Fiaminia^  Tiburtina^  fyc,  Liv.  vi.  3$. 
uet.  Cal.  69.  Galb.  20*  Juven.  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  115;  1 17.  vi. 

8.  X.  43.  si,  14.  Propert.  iii*  i6»  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 

9.  The  public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  ivere  commonly  in 
[ie  Campos  Martius,  Strab.  v.  SutU  Cat.  84.  CI.  I.  Virg.  ./£«. 
i.  8r3.  Dio,  39.  64.  48.  53*  or  Campus  Esquilinvs,  granted  by 
»  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic»  Phil.  ix..  7.  for  poor  people*  without 
he  Esquiline  gate ;  in  places  caljed  Puticuljb,  vet  *i.  {quod  th 
mteos  corpora  mttAantur),  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Festus,  Horat. 
iat.  1.8.8, 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  burying 
'round  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augis^^tus,  with  the 
:onsent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite, 
Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  house  {m^lem  propinquam 
tvbibtis  ardiiisy  Hor.  Od.  iii»  39.  10.  caJled  Turris  jMjbgcnatiana, 
Suet.  Jfer.  38.)  with  extensive  gardens^  whence  it  became  one  of 
the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Suet.  Avg.  72.  Tib.  15. 
NiT.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  borying-groum],  a  stone  pillar, 
CIPPUS9  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road,  {in 
fironU)^  and  backwards  to  the  fields,  (tit  agrOy  vel  -sm),  Horat. 
ibid,  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  buryine*ground  was  intended  Sbr  a  person  and  bis  heir,  it 
was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM  HEREDI- 
TARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  H.  M.  H.  S.  t.  e. 
Hoc  MONtJMKVTUM  BAREDEs  SBQUii^R;  or  GENTlLE  and  GEir- 
TRITIUM,  Suoi.  J^ter.  60;  Patrium,  V'xrg.  ASn.  x.  5^7.  Avittm^ 
Ovtd.  Tnst.  iv..3.  45.  jjlfe^.  xiii.524.  If  only  for  himself  and  fa- 
mily, FAMILIARE,  L.  5.  D.  de  religioa.  Freed-men  were  sonx* 
tivies  comprehended,  and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded^ 
Swi.  Aug.  103. 

The  right  of  burying,  {jus  inferendi),  was  sometimes  purchased 
by  those,  wl»o  bad  no  burying^ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  {quia  legUnu  non 
itnebmiiur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  ix»  and  sooic  illustrious  men,  as, 
Po^cola^  TubertuSf  and  Fabriciusj  {virtuiis  caus&j  Ugihus  soUti)  ,• 
which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cur.  legg.  ii.  23.  but  did  not 
use.  To  show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it,  when  any  of  tbem 
died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into 
the  Foruniy  and  setting  down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under 
it,  which  they  immediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to 
another  place^P/tttorc^  in  Poplic.  et  Quest  £sm.  78.     The  right 
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of  making  a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  poma&rhmi 
creed  to  Julius  Cssar  as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was 
called  BUSTUM,  Festus;  whence  this  mord  is  often  pot  for  a 
tomb,  (Tvfi0of),  Cie.  Tasc.  v.  35.  AiU  vii.  9.  P%8.  A.  7.  L€gg.  u.  96, 
A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRINA,  vel  -iimf  Fesnis. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vtl  PYRA)  wa6  built  in  the  fim  of 
an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides ;  Herodian*  iv*  2.  hence  cralted  aaa 
SEPULCHRi,  Ftrp.  vi.  177«  SiL  xv.  388.  funekis  ara»  OotdL  TViit 
iii.  13.  21.  m  J^tn.  102.  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as 
fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  ^c.  Virg.  i£n.  iv*  504*  vi.  180.  Stat*  Tbeb.  vi 
54.  unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables;  Rosum 
AsciA  Nfi  POLiTo,  CUc.  Itgg.  ii.  34.  but  not  always  se.  Pirn.  xzxv. 
7.  also  stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch ;  MartinU.  viii*  44.  14.  z.  97. 
made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased; 
Lucan.  viii.  743.  Virg.  Ibid^  &c.  zi.  215.  (hence  rogus  flkbsiits, 
Ovid*  in  I  bin.  152.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the 
noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  loc.  SU,  x.  535.  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  feet  from  any  house,  G'c.  hgg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contigamisloilie 
Forum^  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Clodiiis, 
Atcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Jut/one,  JDto.  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  TtML 
u  1.  61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  PUn.  ii.  57.  to 
which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn.  iv.  214. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Pr^p,  iu  13. 
29.  TibuU.  u  1 .  62.  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch, 
turning  away  their  face  {avtrsi,)  to  show  that  they  did  k  wflh  re- 
luctance, Virg.  Mn.  vi.  22  V  They  praved  for  a  wind  to  assist  the 
flames,  Propert.  iv.  7.  31 .  as  the  Greeks  did,  Homer,  xxiii.  193. 
and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  fortunate,  Phdardk, 
inSvU. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perlumes,  (oilsref),  incense, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  Plin.  xii.  18;l^*  41.  J  wen,  iv.  109.  SiaL  Sjfh. 
v.  1.  208.  Martial,  x.  26.  which  Cicero' calls  Sumptuosa  aaai^asio; 
forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  Legg.  ii.  24.  also  cups  of  oil  and 
dishes,  (deques  y.fercula)^  with  titles  markine  what  they  cootained; 
Virg.  'Mn.  vi.  223.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  126.  likewise  the  clothes  and 
ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceased,  Ftr; •  w£n.  vi.  221.  Luamm  ix. 
175.  but  their  own ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  2.  SwUm  Jul*  84.  eyei^  lUog 
in  short  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while 
alive,  Donat.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  217.  Qbs*  B.  G.  vi.  17.  AU  these 
>Kere  called  MUNERA,  vel  DONA,  ibid. 

t(  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his 
arms,  rewards,  and  spoils  -,  Virg.  ^n.  zi.  192.  SH^  z.  5B2.  and  if 
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general,  the  ^diers  somelfanes  threw  in  their  own  arms,  SueU 
U  84.  Zjucan.  vlii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the  sol- 
ars made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times  round  the 
ie^  Vtrg*  JEn.  xi.  188.  Tbcu.  Arm.  ii.  7.  from  right  to  left,  (or6c 
listro),  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  213.  and 
-iking  their  weaiwns  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
ai.  Fiace.  iii.  346.  all  present  accompanying  them ;  as  at  the  fune- 
1  of  Sylia,  Apfian*  B.C.\.  of  Augustus,  JDto.  Ivi.  42.  &c.  which 
istom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  Homer. 
dii.  13^  and  used  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  Lit.  joly.  17.  some- 
mes  performed  annually  at  the  tomb,  Suet*  Claud.  \. 
As  the  Mane$  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Ter* 
iliian.  de  Spect*  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  deceased 
ad  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it ; 
7m.  viii*  40,  s.  61.  Virg.  Mn.  zi.  197.  Homer.  11.  zxiii.  166., 
*l%n.  Ep.  iv.  3.  In  ancient  times,  also  men,  captives,  or  slaves, 
rere  thrown  into  the  pile,  Virg.  x*  518.  xi.  83.  Homer.  II.  xxi.  27. 
J  which  Cicero  alludes,  Fiac.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them, 
ladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight ;  Serv.  in  Mn. 
:•  519.  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.  Flor,  iii.  30.  so  among  the  Gauls, 
laves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters,  Ciz$m 
3.  6.  vi«  17.  among  the  Indians  and  Thraciana,  wives  on  the  piles 
»f  their  husbands,  Vk,  7\cfc.  v.  37.  Met.  de  sii.  orb.  ii.  2.  As  one 
nan  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them 
iboul  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by  lot.  Prop.  iii.  7. 
/Elian.  7.  18.  Serv.  in  Mn.  v.  95.  Thus  ako  among  the  Komans, 
friends  testified  their  affections  ;*  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  P/tit. 
7.3ti.  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla,  Val.Max.  iv.  6.  3.  soldiers  to 
Otho,  Tacit.  Hiit*  ii.  49.  Mnester,  a  freed-man,  to  Agrippina,  U. 
Ann.  xiv.  9.  Sic. 

instances  are  recorded  o5  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
fuDerai  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  ^re;  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
served; and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before  the  pile  was 
kiodled,  retumed>baaie  on  their  feet,  P/m.  vii.  53.  s.  53*  xxvi.  d. 
8.  B.t  .  • 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  (condere^  auam 
oremare,  e  mare  Mgyftio)^  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled  the  coucn  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of 
spices,  and  burnt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Jertm.  xxxiv.  5. 

*  In  likt  OMBD«r»  at  Che  present  dayv  H  is  eommoii  for  whret  in  WmdomUmi  to  Uiiow 
tbemselfw  on  tke  funeral  pile  of  their  hnsbands,  and  to  be  eonanmed  along  with  th( 
dead  body ;  and  this  they  generally  do  with  the  otnoat  cheerfnlneai. 

t  So  iaitaneea  have  oeonrred  in  onr  timet  of  persona  who  revivedt  after  being  }n^' 
rSei,  whiih  ought  lo  rmdar  peopla  oaallM»«f  IHarriiig  their  Mends  prtmatniely. 
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When  the  pile  was.  burnt  down,  tliefirc  was  extiagfuslied,  aai 
the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  f^irg,  Mn.  yi.  336.  the  bona  ireie 
gathered  {a$$a  Ugebantwr)  by  the  nearest  relations,  TtMI.  iti'  i 
9.  with  loose  robes,  Ih.  <{r  SueL  Aug*  JOl.  and  scowunnbBre* 
footed,  Suet,  it. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  galberiog  t)iek»« 
in  their  bosom,  TibulL  i.  3.  5.  Smuc.  ttd  Heh*  II.  i4Muix.60. 
who  wer^^  called  Funbrjb,  vel  ea,  Serv.  in  Vire.  Jin.  ix^  486. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  bsfe  to 
distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Smne  suppoae  the  bdj 
to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombastiUe  ciolk»i»de  il 
what  the  Greeks  called  Asbe$tos,  Plin.xix.  K  s.  4.  Bntthjit 
stricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  koovo. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfuaes,««n 
put  into  a  vessel  called  IJRNA4  an  um,  Cie.  Tmc.  i.  \h.(hii*^^ 
ill.  9.  39.  FsRALis  URNA,  Tacii.Ann.  iii.  1  •  oiade  of  eartt,  M 
marble,  silver  or  gokJ,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  <rf  eve^ 
one,  Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  228.  Eutrcp.  ?iii*  **  **^ 
times  also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  1^  the  loodens  1 
Lachrymatofy^  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {ctmipontbaUr)  in  tbe  sepsk^ 
(SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  monumkntum,  ititsy  Tel  <fa""»l^ 
JMTORiUH,  V.  -Itvcim,  CiirgRARiuM,  &c.)  Pf^perU  ii  24-  3i.  O* 
FasK  V.  426  Met.  it-  167.  Hence  eomponere,  to  bury,  Hwt^Sd. 
i.  9.  38.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  .ffs-i^^'* 
compoHto  die^  i.  e.finito^  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17.  . 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into'a  coffis,  (^^^  ^^ 
loculm)f  with  all  iU  ornaments,  PUn.  vii-  3.  usually  made  of stooc» 
as  that  of  Numa  ;  Plin.  xiii.  13.  VaL  Max.  i.  I.  12.  soofHannw} 
Aur.  Viet,  iii.42.  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,- from  ii«*«> *'?*»* 
town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the  body  in  ^^T^ 
except  tbe  teeth ;  Piin.  ii.  98.  xxxvi.  17.  hence  caUed  SARCO- 
PHAGUS, /*.  which  word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tooD» «'«" 
venal.  X.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back  ;  in  which  ^^^ 
among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the  AtbeniaDS,  tow- 
ing to  the  west,  ^Uan.  v.  &  vii.  PhUarch.  in  Solon.  _, 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  nalsed  <»  the  »trc«, 
Liv.  xxsviii.  69. 

When  tbe  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,*'* 
present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  ^^^^^ 


(flouapteray  ref  tustralis),  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  Ia»r«'»  f^^ 
gillvml  to  purify  them  f  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  239.  f^^'  *^^^' 
aos,  JuuenaL  ii.  158.  then  they  were  dismssed  by  the  Pb^'^^' 
or  some  other  person,  pronouncmg  the  solemn  worn  lUCET,  i'* 
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*e  licet^  jjcm  may  depert,  Serv.  ih.  At  their  departure^  they  used 
.o  take  a  last  farewell,  by  repeating  several  times  VaLE,  or 
SAI^VE  a^ernimj  Id  xi«  ^7.  ii,  640*  adding  Nos  te  ordinb,  quo 
f  ATUBA  rERMiSBaiT,  ^UMCTissQUEMUR,  Serv*  JEu*  ill.  68.  which 
were  called  VsaaA  hovissim a  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might 
ie  light  on  the  person  buried,  Jmtnal.  vii.  207.  which  is  found 
narked  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters,  S«T.^T.L. 
Bit  TIB!  TERRA  LEVIS,  MavtiaL  i.  89.  v.  35.  ix.  30.  and  the  graye- 
stone  (CIPPUS),  Ptr$,  i.  37.  that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or 
lie  softijT,  {moOittr  cvJbareni),  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  108.  Ep.  vii.*  1634 
TrisL  ili.  S.  75.  Virg.  Eel.  X.  33.  pLACfos  ^uiescas,  Tack.  Agric. 
46.  Hence  Compositua^  buried^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  and  positWf  lb. 
480.  So  flacidt  compo»tu$  poet  quUsdi^  is  said  of  Antenor,  while 
yet  alive,  H.  JJEn,  u  249*  We  find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of  this 
wish,  Solliciti  jaceaniy  ierr&que  premanttw  iniqii&y  Jlmor.  ii*  16.  15. 
as  if  the  dead  felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the  bones  were  not  de- 
posited in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body  was  burnt,  Virg* 
JEn.xL  310. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  purification, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  (ignem  super' 
grediebmUur),  which  was  called  SUFFITIO,  Ftstui,  The  bouse 
itself  als6  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or 
besom,  (^cop«B,  -arum)^  which  purgation  was  called  Exverrjb,  v« 
Ewrrm  ;  and  he  who  performed  it,  EVERRIATOR,  id. 

There  were  certain  ceremoniea  for  the  purification  of  the  fami- 
ly, called  Feria  Denicales,  {a  iiece  oppdUUa.)  Cic,  legg.  ii. 
33.  Festus;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  off 
from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  from 
the  funeral  pile;  Ctc.  «&.  34.  Qiitnc/t{.  viiL  5.  31.  Stntc.  bene/, 
XV.  34*  on  which  occasion  a  sokiier  might  be  absent  from  duty, 
GeU.  %YU  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of 
it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic,  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in  mourn- 
in|,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was 
unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceased, 
to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them,  No- 
«e0. 115.  On  the  ninth  day,  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called 
NGVENDIALE,  Porphyria  ad  Borai.  ejfod.  xvii.  48.  with  which 
these  solemnities  were  concluded,  Donai-  in  Ter.  Phortn. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INF£R1£,  vel  PARENTA- 
LIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasionally 
and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  garlands, 
Virg.  Mn.  lii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  31^.  z.  519.  TacU.  Hiii.  ii.  9&. 
Swt.  CkL  3.  ld.C/.  IK  A*ef.  Il«  called Feraua  muhbba,  (hid. 


nm  Still  burning,  which,  howc?cr,  f «« 
'.     But  this  by  others  is  recfconed  a  fc- 
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TrUl.  ill.  3.  8(.  Thus  alicui  inferias  rsitaB,  9<I  ■fmu,  b 
jPARSNTAREy  to  ^rfofoi  these  oblations,  CSc.  Ugg^  ii.  31.  /U  i 
6.  Fiacc,  38.  Parentan  regi  sanguine  conjuraiorumt  to  appeuft 
to  avenge,  Liv.  zxiv.  31.  so  Cms.  B.  6.  viu  17.  Stfotmh 
rum  manibus  vastations  ludiay  &c.  parentatum  esl,.aii  ataMem 
was  made  to  their  ghosts,  /Tor.  ii.  6.  so  Lit  ark.  Id.  ii.^.  in.  It- 
(Parentark  propria  est  parentibus  justa  facers^)  0?id.  Amor,  i 
13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  fiowen,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet.  ktr.  SI.  Tac.  Hist,  ii*  55.  Cic 
Flaee.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libatioos 
were  made,  and  incense  burnt^  Firg.  jEn.  iii.  ^3.  309L  vi.  88J. 
A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb.  Prep.  iii.  1^  ^ 
which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  laoips,  Z>.  xC  4.  44.  S^ 
Aug.  99. 

A  kind  pf  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  autbors  to  b^ 
been  found  in  ancient  tome       '" '       '  *'  *^    *"  ""^ 

out  on  the  admission  of  air. 
tion,  Kippingi  AnHq*  iv*  6. 14. 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  («*  fr 
nebris,  quasi  in  sUiat  posita,  Serv.  m  Vvrg.  JEn.  v.  99.  vd  qood 
sUentesj  sc  umbras,  earn  cemebant^  vel  parcaitaDtes,quiooodMiB- 
tabant,  Donat.  in  Ter^Addph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both  for  the  dead  and  IM 
living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb^  comnonly  beaos 
Plin.  18. 12.  s,  30.  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  wJucb  « 
was  supposed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  hence  ^**V*1l! 
us,  Jwenal.  v.  85.  What  remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  tbc^ 
mean  to  take  any  thine  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thitKni 
ihto  the  funeral  pile.  Hence  Aipere  de  rogo  ceautnh  Catulf  w 
3.  Tibull.  1.  5.  63.  E  fiamsnA  dbvm  petere^  Ter.  &«>•«»•  * 
38.  BustirapuM  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  ^'*^P*'' 
son.  Plant  Pseud,  i.  3.  127.  and  Siucernium,  to  an  old  man, 
Ter.  ibid.  . 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  -j-i 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  ^^^ 
among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Liv.  viii.  22.  Sti£ 
31 4,  with  shows  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  sometimes  ^"""^ 
ued  for  several  days;  Liv.  xxxvi.  46.  sometimes  cclebrat^^ 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.Mn%  v.  Faustua,  thcs» 
of  Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  hisfatbe^^ 
vera!  years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  peopfet  ^^^ 
ing  to  his  father's  testament,  Cic^  SylL  19.  Dio.  xxxvi.  61«,    ,  j^ 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  ^Wf^^ 
Numa,  Pluknrch*  in  Man.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  (ju^fi^f^ 
and  c^ertngs  fb  appease  the  manes,  {ynferia  ad  placani^f  *^^^ 
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^iv.  i.  30.  There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  moons  because 
lone  was  thought  honourable,  Senec.  Epist.  63.  as  among^  the 
jrennans.  Tacit.  27.  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  da/b,  Dio. 
vi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months, 
»r  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  See  p.  317. 
>ut  not  longer,  Senec.  ib.  ii  ComoL  ad  Hdo.  16.  Ovid.  Fast* 
ii.   1341 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a 
prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  trom  business,  (JUS* 
riTIUM),  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appointment,  Liv. 
X.  ?•  Tacii,  Ann.  ii.  83.  Lacan.  ii.  17.  Capik>lin.%n  Antonin.  Fhil.- 
7,  when  the  courts  of  iustice  did  n<»t  sit,  tne  shops  were  shut,  &c« 
Tacit.  Ann.  \\\.  3.4.  iv*  8.  Suti.  Co/.  34.  In  excessive  grief,  the 
temples  of  the  god&  were  struck  with  atones,  {lapidaia^  u  e.  tapidi-^ 
bus  iwpetita)^  and  their  altars  overturned,  Suet.  CaL  5.  Senec.  vit 
hemt.  36.  Atrian^  Epictet.  ii.  2i. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account  of 
the  public  games;  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  6.  SaeL  Col.  6.  for  certain  sa- 
cred rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  several  other  causes  enu- 
merated byFestus,fii  voce  mnuiTiHt.  After  the  battle  of  Cannas, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited 
to  thirty  days,  Lto.  xxii.  56.  Vol.  Max.  u  I.  15.  Immod^r^ite  grief 
was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  Manesy  Tibull.  i.  1.  67.  Stat. 
Sylv.  V.  I.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  Icept  themselves  at  home,  Tadt  Ann. 
iir.  3.iv. 8«  PKn.  Ep»  ix«  i3.  avoiomg every enterrtainment  andamuse- 
ment;  Cic.  Ait.  xii.  13.  &c.  Senee.  deal.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Col.  34.  45. 
neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard;  See  />•  413.  drest  in  black, 
(LUGL'BRIA  sumebant),  JuvenaL  x.  345.  wjliich  custom  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  8erv.  in  Virg. 
AEn.  xi.  sometimes  in  skins,  Festus  in  pellis  ;  laying  aside  every 
kind  of  ornament,  Liv.  ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting  a 
fire,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  iii.  214.  ApuL  Met.  ii.  which  was  esteem- 
ed an  ornament  to  the  house,  Homer.  II.  13.     Hence  Focus  peren- 
nif,  i.  e«  sinehietu^  Martial,  x.  47.  A.pervMgil,  Stat.  Sylv»  iv.  5.  13. 
The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  pui'ple,  Ltv.  xxxiv.  7.  Ter. 
Heaui^  \u  3.  45.     Under  the  republic,  they  dressed  in  black,  like 
the  men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes 
came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plutarch,  probi. 
27.  Herodian.  iv.  ;2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latu$  clatus  and 
rings ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of  their  office ;  CtVr. 
post.  red.  in  Sen.  t.  Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Ltfcon.  ii.  18.  and  the  consuls 
did  not  set  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated 
abavc  the  rest ;  hot  on  a  common  bench,  (sedt  vulgari),  Tacif. 
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Add.  iv«  8.  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  Dio  says  that  the  seoatora  io  great  i 
ingappeared in  the  dress  of  the  Equitet^  zh  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  {$epulchra  v.  caniimii)  kx 
themselves  during  their  life-time,  Seiiee.  brtv.  vii.  20.  thits,  the 
MAUSOLEUM  (/mnm«m»)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  ifortiu  be- 
tween the  viOrFlarmnia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tibeff  with  woods  and 
walks  around,  Swt.  Aug.  101.  Strab.  v.  p.  236.  Hence  these  wbrds 
frequently  occur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F*  Vitus  Fscit;T. 
F.  C.  Vivus  Faciendum  curavit;  V.  S.  P.  Vivus  sibi  poiriT; 
ako  Se  vivo  fecit.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them^  it  was  done 
by  their  heirs,  Suiti.  Aug.  101.  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb,  t^tir.  Sat.  ii.  S«  84.  &  5.  105.  Plm.  £f.  n. 
lO.  and  sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense,  (db  suo  v^/oBsri 
pegumia),  Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  fiiends  in  tte 
respect,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  with  ikeir 
wives,  (SEPULCHRA  friva,  vel  Simoula^ia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity,  (cohhunia),  Cic.  Off.  i.  17.  familu- 
RiA  et  HiBRBDiTARiA,  Martial,  i.  lir.  Cod.  13.  likewise  for  tfteir 
friends,  who  were  buried  elseWhere,  or  whose  bodies  coaM  not  be 
found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus  honorarius,  Smt.  CLl 
vel  iNANis,  Vitg.  JEn.  tii.  304.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  20.  21.)  Tad.  Am. 
i.  62.  When  a  person,  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead,  re- 
turned home,  he  did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  bat  was  let 
down  from  the  roof  {qruui  caliius  tnistus)^  Plutarch.  Q.  ^^^ 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were^commonly  built  of  noarble,  Ck.  raM- 
iv.  13.  TSndl.  iii.  2.  22.  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall  (iMCcn^Ji 
Suet.  N>er.  33. 50.  or  an  iron  railing,  (ferreitepe\  Sinh.  ^'  P-  ^ 
and  planted  around,  with  trees»  Martial,  i.  89.  S.  as  amoDg  toe 
Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15.* 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  barji^ 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  aivided  into  parts,  and  each  psriasiigDea 
to  Its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  aw 
called  HIPOGfA,  Petron.  71.  many  of  which  stUI  exist  ifl<fifireflt 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches  ojt 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these,  fn>iD  ^ 
resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Coiva* 

BARIA. 

Sepulchres  were  adon^ed  with  various  figures  in  sculptuf*?  ^r\ 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Oc.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Fwy.  JEn.  vi.  283.  ^^ 
statues,  Iav.  zxxviii.  56.  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscriptiov  or  epi- 
taph, (TITULUS,  i^c^,  Epitaphium,  vet  Elooioii),  eipn^ 
ed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Chrid.  B^^  ^^* 
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138.  Marital.  X.  71.  Oc.  7Wc.  u  14.  4Telu  11  SeMct.  zvii.  30. 
Pin.  ii.  36.  Pis.  29.  f^r^.  Eel.  v.  43.  Stiei.  C/.  12.  Plm.  Ikf.  is. 
20.  Sil.  XV.  44.  usually  beginning  with  these  letters,  DrM.  a.  Dis 
Manibus  sacrum,  Prudent,  Symmach.  i.  402.  QtlL  x.  18.  vel  Msf 
MORiA,  Sue^  Ft^ji  10  ;  then  the  nanoe  of  the  person  followed,  his 
character,  and  the  principal  circumstances  of  bis  life.  Often  those 
words  are  used,  Hic  situs  est  vtl  jacst,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  378.  F<ut. 
iii.  373.  TiMl.  i.  3.  65.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  y\\.  S. 
Plin^  Ep.  vi.  10.  Santc.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriagei 
thus.  Sine  (querela,  sine  juroio,  vel  offensOf  vel  discardiay  Plin. 
£p.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscrip- 
tion was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Numa» 
Ltv.  zl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sepul- 
cHRi  vioLATi  actio),  Cic.  Tu8c.  u  12.' Sefuc.  Contr.  iv.  4.  The 
punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  {man&s  ampu$at%o\ ;  work* 
ing  in  the  mines,  {damnaiio  ad  metallum)^  banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper- 
purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  (alienor 
inferendoj  Cic.  legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  sep.  viol.  47.  f  2.  Tombs  often 
served  as  lurking  places  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  Chrtfiost. 
Ham.  40.  and  others.  Marital,  i.  35.  iii.  92. 15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /•  4.  C.  desep.  nol.  ix.  19. 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes ; 
QiiinctU.  deel.  15.  Jfpu/.  Mei.  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69.  by  stripping 
it  of  any  thing  valuable ;  as  gold^  arms^  &c.  Id.  69.  Phxdr.  i.  27. 
3.  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place,  without  leave  obtained 
from  the  Pai^ex  Maxtmus^  from  the  Emperor,  or  the  Magistrate 
of  the  place,  Dig.  4r  Cod.  Plin.  Ep.  \.  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,  as  Ci- 
cero proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia :  which  design  he  frequently 
mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  zii.  18.  19.  35.  36.  41.  43.  &c.. 
Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.  and 
probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  fFisd.  ziv*  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  pers6ns  after 
death,  Mnuc,  Felix  in  Octav.  The  Romans  worshipped  their 
founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Liv.  i. 
16.  Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  {6H^»aH) 
of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Herodian.  iv.  2.  who 
were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  (in  deorvm 
numeruokj  inter  vel  in  deo9  re/erri^  Suet.  Caes.  88.  cmlo  decarij  Plin. 
Pan.  11.  &c.)  also  some  Empresses,  Suet.  CI.  11.  Tadt.  Ann.  v.  2. 
xvi.  21.  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned  to  them,  ieep.  301. 
They  were  invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.    Men  swore  by 
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Aeir  riltteVir  genius,  and  <^6fed  victims  oo^keir  elMrs,  &retf*  Ef. 
ii.  1.  16. 

The' reel  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remaios  buried  in  the  usaal 
manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deoeased  was  made  to  tbe 
life  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  cerenouies  paid  toil  far 
seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  io  aoleoEin  proces- 
sion on  the  shoulders  of  young  Boea  of  equestrian  and  patiiciaa 
rank ;  first  to  the  Forumy  where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ;  then  to  the  Campm  Mmr- 
iiuSy  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a  vast  ouantiiy  of  the  richest  odours 
and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnincent  pile ;  from  the  top  of 
which,  an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to  convey  tbe  princeH  sou) 
to  heaven,  Herodian.  iv*  3. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  atnl  CO/JVS. 

fpHE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  jtfrr«,  a  pound ;  whicb 
^  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces  (UMCliB) :  thus 
"uncia,  an  ounce,  or  |iy  of  an  dv  ;  BextarUt  2  ounces,  or  A,  quBdnms, 
%  A  oi*ii  trims,  4.i^,or|;  ftitncunx,  d,  or  "^ ;  «e«i««v  6,  or|; 
^epttmXj  ^  or  /,  ;  6«t,  or  bessig,  a,  /y,  or  f ;  dodrans^  9,  A«  orf ; 
dexUmSi  or  decunii,  10,  f|,  or  |;  dewnx^  !1  ounces,  or  f^  ot  an  ai. 

Tbe  UNiCA  was  also  divided  thus,  ^emvncui,  ^,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  -ff  of  an  as ;  duella  |,  skilicWf  vel  •um,  | ;  srxiidm.  i  ; 
drachma,  | ;  hemUfucla,  u  e.  semitexttUa^  ^  ;  irenustw,  schl^pAif, 
serif  tiilum  vel  scriptdwHf  ,V  of  ^n  ounce,  or  ^l^  of  an  at,  Vanr.  L. 
L*  IV.  3B. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  intatwelve  parts ;  as,  Co  an 
inheritance,  see  p»  73.  an  acre,  Liv.  viiu  1 1,  te  liquid  measure,  ste 
p.  435.  or  to  the  interest  of  money,  Jic.  Hence  probably  to  our  word 
ace^  or  unit*  • 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny^weights, 
t3f  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  At  ounces  dlvotrdu- 
poise* 

Tbe  Greek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chiefly  the 
talent^  divided  into  60  mintz,  and  the  mtnii  into  lOOcfracAms*  Tbe 
mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra* 

The  English  TROY  w»ifht,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are  weigh- 
ed, is  as  follows:  24  grains,  1  penny-weight;  30  dwt.  1  ounces 
VI  oz.  I  pound,  fiui  Apothecaries,  in  compounding  medicines, 
ftiake  30  grains  I  »cruple;  3  s.  1  drachm;  8  dr.  I  ounce  ;  12  02. 
1  pound.  Avoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coaser  cun* 
tnodities  are  weighed,  16  drachms, one  ounce;  16  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Streh.  iii>  ld5«  at  first 
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lad  M>  coined  meneyi  (pecunia  tignata)^  bot  eitker  esdmnged 
:ommodkies  with  one  aootter,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  uoh 
'.oined  bras^  (aks  buse),  or  other  4iietal:  Hence  the  various 
laaieA  of  mofiey  alfio  denote  weight ;  so  pendere  for  solvere^  to 
>ay  ;  gtipmdkm,  (fl  ^tpc  pendenda)n  soldiers^  pay,  Festus  §  be- 
:ause  at  first  it  was  weignea,  and  not  counted.  Thus  ^d/enium  and 
nina  among  t^e  Greeks,  shekel  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound 
imong  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  cub- 
om  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  o^m^ms  to  purchase  or  ex- 
:hange,  by  giving  a  lamb,  (dipt,  a^vof,  agnui) ;  4^c«iims  by  giving  an 
Lss,  (4kv,  asinus) ;  ff(4ic«,  by  giving  a  foal,  k«A0«>  {equukuii)  or  the, 
^oung  of  any  animal. 

Scrvius  Tttllius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes)  whence  PECUNIA,  money, 
Ovid.  FttsU  V,  *28l.  {Servius^  reXj  oviwn  kcvmgue  effigio  primus  as 
ngnavitf  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,^  pecore  notavk;  Varro.  E.  R.  ii.  I. 
Plutarch.  Q,  Rom.  40.  Silver  was  first  coined,  A.  U.  4ft4.  five 
/ears  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498. 
3i)d  gold,  sixty-two  years  aft«r,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Iav>  Ep.  xv. 
Silver  coin«,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before 
thai  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage,  Ltv.  viii,  11.  The  Roman  coins 
were  then  oniy  of  brass. 

Hence  £S,  or  csra^  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  generfld,  Herat  art. 

p.  345.  ep.  1.  7.  33.     Awrtos  numm^  (bs  dieimus^  Ulpian.   JEre 

miUart^  to  buy  or  se!i ;  ess  «/t«iiim,  debt ;  annua  mra^  yearly  pay. 

Lav-  v«  4.  csrariun^  the  treasury ;  tiss  militart^  money  for  paying 

the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  Quasstor  by  the  TWiti* 

m  aran't,  Ascon«  et  Fest.  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers,  Varr.  L.  L. 

iv.  36.  Homo  cera^M, a  moneyed  man,  Plaut>  Most^iy,  S.  9.  as  some 

read  the  passage :  So  tribuni  non  iam  csrati^  i.  e.  bene  nummati, 

auam  ut  appelUsniur^  mrariif  i.  e.  sBre  corrupti,  vel  in  wrarios  aut 

tksriies  referendiy  Cic.  Alt.  u  J 6.    Seep.  133.  ^ra  velusta.  u  e« 

prisca  monetay  ancient  money  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  320.  but  JEra  ^tttra^ 

old  crimes  or  debts  ;  Cic,  Verr.  v.  13.    Mr^stare  vel  asctdari^  to 

get  money  by  any  means ;  Fesu  el  Sense,  de  clem*  ii.  6.  JErmcaior^ 

vel  esoulaior,  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like, 

GelL   ix.   3.  xiv.    1,   obaratus^  oppressed   with  debt,  a  debtor, 

Liv.  26.  40.  Cas.  B.  G.  u  3.  Tacii.  Ann.  vi.  17.     Inmeoare 

tf^  i.  e.  tit  bonis  mm,  vel  tn  meoc^iMu,  mine,  my  friend,  Ctc  Fam. 

xiii.  62.  XV.  1 4.  ms  dretm^oraneum,  money  borrowed  from  bank* 

ers  (argentarii)y  who  had  shops  in  porticos  round  the  Forum,  Cic* 

JilU  ii.  2. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando\  from  being  cram- 
med in  a  cell,  that  it  might  Occupy  less  room,  Varr-  L.  Z».  iv.  36« 
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But  this  word  is  asualiy  put  for  a  smaUcoin,  as  ire  say  ^pem^,  or 
farthings  offered  to  the  gods  at  games,  or  the  like  ;  Cic  kg.  iL  11 
Liv.25.  12.  Tacii,Ann,x\y.  16*  Suet.  dug.  57.  or  given  as  an 
alms  to  a  beggar ;  /d  9 1  •  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  gift  ^  (snc- 
na).  Id,  Cal.  42.  or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  puUic  purpose, 
Plin  zzziii.  10.  s.  48.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (vcjhmus  vel  numus  aru^  a  N'uma  rtgt  vd 
a  Mpo(  ltx)y  was  called  AS,  anciently  ommis^  from  m)  ;  of  a  poaad 
weight,  (/^ra/t>)«  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  (ccnna  miur 
mt^  under  Servius,  was  100,000  pound  weight  of  brass,  {cm- 
turn  millia  mri$^  sc«  usnvm^  vel  librarum\  Liv«  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as^  were  semis^es,  iriimiei^ 
quadranles^  and  sextanie$.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  tbsds- 
cius,  Cic>  Fam.  iu  IT.  Att.  v.  20.  (a  tribui  toicuir,)  Plin.  zxxiiL 
3.  s.  IS. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names  im- 
ported, hence  in  later  times  called  £S  GRAVE,  Plm.  zxxiii* 
3.  s.  IS. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  «t  iras 
diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard.  Lit.  iv.  41*  60.  v.  ]3> 
Senec.  ad  Helv.  12.  because  when  the  sum  was  lar^e,  the  msm 
were  weighed,  and  not  counted'.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  asgrwee 
to  be  lumps  (masscB)  of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass,  {oris  rv- 
dis).  £n.  vi.  663. 

In  the  fir^t  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  msses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  twoidooces ; 
(oisei  sextantario  pondere  feriebaniur),  which  passed  for  the  same 
value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Piinj, 
the  Republic  gained  five-sixths,  {ita  quinque  parinfadtm  htcri)^  and 
thus  discharged  its  debt.  The  mark  of  the  om  then  was  a  double 
JoMu  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other, 
PluXarch.  Q.  Ronx.  40.  See  O-oxd.  Fatt.  i.  239.  &c.  of  the  trwu 
and  quadranSf  a  boat,  {rate$) ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Ratiti,  Festusj  Plm.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Funic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  aires 
were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  (tmeiales)  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
the  law  of  Papiriusy  A.  U.  56S.  half  an  ounce,  (^emicftaa/et),  Plin. 
xxxiii.  S.  8.  IS. 

The  sum  of  three  oises  was  called  tretsit;  often  assets  decusm^ 
of  twentj^,  viceisis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Centussis,  For.  L»  L* 
iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pert.  v.  76.  191.  GeU.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat.  u.  IS. 
but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
astes  or  ten  pounds  of  brass,  (jDent  <en«,  sc.  aM8et\  marked  widi 
the  letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  five  oat,  marked  V.-aod  SES- 
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*ERTIUS,  two  a$9es  and  a  half  (^iMim  sbsquitbrtius),  commonly 
larked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  lAbra  libra  temis  ;  or  by  abbre- 
iation,  H.  S^  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  because  it 
as  in  most  frequent  use,  CVc.  Verr*  \\u  60.  &  61. 
The  impression  on  silver  coins,  {nota  argenti)  was  usually  on 
ne  side,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts,  {bigm  velguadri' 
oi):  whence  the^  are  called  BIGATl  andQUADKlGATI,  sc^* 
umnU^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.xxii*  d3«  xxiii,  15.  and  on  the  reverse, 
be  head  of  Roma  with  an  helmet* 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory,  hence 
ailed  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  quinctil.  vi.  3.  stamped  by 
he  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii*  3.  of  the  same  value  with  the  qumarii. 
From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii^  so  that  at 
irst  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
^rass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcitv  of  silver  at  that  time 
n  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the 
weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
hnarius  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced*  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a 
ienarius  passed  for  sixteen  assesf  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in 
which  it  continued  to  pass  for  ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  repul> 
lie,  P/ift.  xxxiii.  3.  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such 
exception  was  made,  Tbcir.  wJnn.  1*  17.)  a  qtinarius  for  eight  asses, 
and  a  sestertius  for  four ;  which  proportion  continued  when  ihe 
as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  Plin*  Und.  Hence  argentum  art 
solutum,  i.  e*  an  as  for  disestertiusj  or  the  fourth  part,  SmL  Cat.  33. 
See  p.  59. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Yarro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  a#, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Scmbella,  (quasi  semUU^ellay, 
worth  half  a  |>ound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarim^ 
and  TERUNcius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius^  Varro  de  ling.  Lat« 
iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin, 
Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose.  C,  4.  as  well  as  the  tertmeius.  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att. 
T.  20.  Fam.  ii.  1 7.  this,  however,  he  does  Qnly  proverbially ;  as. 
we  say  a  penny  or  a  farthing. 

A  golden  com  was  nrst  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
A.  U.  546.  called  AUREUS,  or  auretis  manmus,  equal  in  weight  t9 
two  demrii  and  a  quinarius^  and  in  value  to  twenty-five  denarii^ 
or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  34.  Hence' the  fee 
allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  setterUa^ 
Ann.  xi.  7.  by  Pliny  decern  miUia^  sc.  H.  S.  Ep.  v.  31.  and  by 
Ulpian  CENTDM  aurbi,  D.  1.  12.  de  extr.  cognii.  See  p.  188.  au 
of  which  were  equivalent. 
The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  imder  the  republic  was  teo* 
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fold ;  (ut  pro  argewteis  d^eewh  aureut  wms  vmltrei}f  Lit.  31.  If. 
Bat  Jaiiiw  Ca&^^ar  got  so  much  gold  by  pliinderingy  that  be  ei- 
chaDged  it  {promercalt  dividerei^)  for  3000  usiertU,  or  750  d^naru 
the  pcrund,  i.  e*  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver,  SueU 
Cerf »  54. 

The  aureuB  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS^but  Cheo  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weieht  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  stnd 
under  the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Jjomprid^  m  Jkx.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  wore  macie  from  a  pound  of  gold^  with  modi 
the  same  images  aslbe  silver  coins.  But  uoder  the  late  anpemi 
they  were  mixed  with  alloy;  and  thus  their  iDirmcic  value  vis 
diminished*  Hence  a  different  number  of  ourst  were  nade  fitn  ft 
pound  of  gold  at  different  times  $  under  Nero  45,  Pimm  33.  3.  IM 
under  Con^tantine.  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  tbeir  <»w«i  ivage. 
Jm^inal.  xw.  391.  This  wais  first  done1>y  Julius  Cassar^  aoeori 
iocto  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv,  4. 

The  assay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plm.  33.  X 
Cjc.  JBrit/.  74.  S$nte.  £Jp.  13.  s,  19.  hence  minon  ad  obnufm^x, 
6a}«rltMm  the  purest  gold«  Sum^.  Ner.  44.  ARUENTUM  rosTcU' 
TCM,  the  finest  silver,  Airf.  Martial,  vii,  85^  velpuruiii/i«teM,GriL 
vi.  5*  ARGBNTUltf  inf€ct%tn  vel  n^^.  bullion,  nDwrougirt  or 
uncoined  silver;  faeium,  plate;  <^fMtftoi»»  coined  silver*  Xcs« ixvii. 
18^  xxxiv,  62.  MUMMUS  atpery  new-coined«  Su$t.  ik*  Stmec  Ef. 
19.  V9iu$  vel  tritw^  old,  ke. 

Some  coins  were  indented,  (serrati),  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Gennso.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemoiate  important  events,  properly  called  Msdallioits;  kt 
what  we  commonly  term  Roman  medsUsi  were  their  current  money. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  iras  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  ;  whence  oar 
word  money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  (he 
charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  fix 
that  purpose*    See  p.  1 5 1 . 

There  are  several  Grecian  coin$  mentioned  by  Roman  writers, 
some  of  them<  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ;  DRACHMA, 
equal  to  a  denariut:  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight; 
MINA,  equal  to  100  draehmmy  or  to  a  Roman  /ifrmor  pound  of 
silver,  Plin.  xzi.  34.  TALENTUM,  eoual  to  sixty  mtnc,  or  Ro- 
man powds:  TfiTRADRACHMA  vel -am,,  equal  tofeurdrseir 
m^  Of  dtmriif  as  its  nameimports^  Z^v.  ixxvii.  46^  Ctc.  Fam*  tih 
13.  bat  Jifivyt  according  to  the  coipman  reading,  makes  it  three 
dwiom  Liv.  Jtxxiv.  63..QBOt«U8)  the  sixth  past  of  9  deaariia  or 
drad^im^,  Plin.  ui.  34.    The  Greek  ohoim  was  worth  1  peaoy  } 
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and  I  of  a  feirthingi  sterling.    Sii:  oboli   made  a  drachma^  100 
drachjDQSs  made  a  mina,  and  60  mins,  a  talent. 

METHOD  OF  COJifPUTIKQ  MONEY. 

nPHE  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII 
-'-  or  SESTERTIA.  Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  iestertiif  it  means  just  so 
many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  tesUrtii,  ten  sesterces:  but  when  it  is 
joined  with  iesiertia,  it  means  so  many  thousand  $€$iert%i^  thus, 
decern  seftertia^  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Milte  sestertii,  miile  nummi  v.  sestertii  nummij 
mille  sestertiAmy  tnille  numm^m  vel  sesteritCm^  nunimltm  mille  ;  H.  S. 

vel  H.  S.  2500  (trisy  sc.  asses;  250  denarii  vel  drachmm  denote 
the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertitan,  it  means  so  many 
hundred  thousand  sestertii;  thus,  qnadragies  seMterOum  is  the  sam^ 
with  qmdragies  ceniena  mUlia  sestertioruni  nttmrnoruni,  or  quater 
nillies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii-  Sometimes  the  ad- 
verb stands  by  itself  and  denotes  the  same  thing;  thus,  dedes, 
vicUs  vel  vigesiest  sc.  sestertium  ;  expressed  more  ^lly,  decies  cen- 
tenOj  sc.  millia  sestertitkm;  Horat.  Sat*  i.  3.  15,  Juvenal,  x.  335. 
and  completely,  Cie,  Verr.  u  10.  and  ii.  iii.  70.  So  also  rn  sums 
of  brass,  dtties  aris^  sc.  ctnl^ena  fniUia  assium,  Liv.  xxiv.  11. 
For  when  we  say  deni  aris^  centum  (sris^  &c.  ofses  is  always  to  b6 
supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line  over 
them,  ceniena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeifal 
adverbs ;  thus,  H.S.M.C*  signifies  the  same  with  millies  centres^  i.  e, 
1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  nummij  L.  888,020 :  16  :  8 :  whereas  H.  S. 
M.  C.  without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100  seitertH^ 
L,  a:l7:7id. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or  three 
orders,  the  first  towards  the  rieht  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands;  thus,  IIL  X)L  DC. 
IIS.  denotes  300,000;  12,000^  and  600  H.  S.  in  all  making  312,600 
^esttrtii^  L.  5047  :  3  : 9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii,  3.  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auripondo  XVI.  DCCCX. 
argenti pondoj  XXH.  LXX.  etinntmerato,  LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC. 
that  is,  16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  rea- 
dy money,  6,275,400  sestertii^  L.  60,741 :  10 :  2^.  But  these  suras 
are  otherwise  marked,  thus,  auripondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.  atgenti 
XXI!.  M.  LXX.  et  in  numerato  LXIlLXXV.  M.  CCCC. 
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When  tetUrtium  neuU  is  used,  wmdo  i$  understoCMlj  tfatt  ia^  tv» 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  ststertii^  Liv,  xiiL  S3L 

When  H.  S.  or  tetteriium  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the  Hkty 
it  IS  in  the  genitive  plural  for  ^etieriiorum^  and  stands  for  so  manj 
BuUrtii^  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decern  sesier^iic. 
But  aesteriiumy  when  joined  with  deeies  or  the  Iike»  is  io  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative  singular^  and  is  a  compendious  way  of  ex- 
pressing dtdet  ceniiei  seiterttum^  u  e.  deciee  ctniam  vel  dMa  cat- 
tena  fnmia  testertiAm  v.  atsttriiarum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  item 
mUlia  talent'dmi  and  ststertium  bis  millies  et  quadrtngenties^  are 
equivalent,  Ctc.  Raiir.  Post.  8.  So  lOO  talenu  and  600,000  di- 
narif  Liv,  xxxiv.  50— or  by  pounds,  (LI  BUS)  /^oiuio,  1  e.ptm- 
dtrt  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often  joined,  as  we  saj 
pounds  m  weiglu  ;  and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  inde- 
clinable noun,  for  dL  pound  or  pounds  ^  it  is  supposed  even  then  by 
the  best  critics  to  be  in  the  ablative,  and  to  have  likra  or  Ura 
understood.  (See  Grenovius  depee.  veL),  Plaut.  Pseud*  iii.  3.  S7. 
Rud.  iv.  3«  9.  JIfeii.  iii.  3.  3. 4"  18.  Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  15.  CobmuL 
xii.  20.  38.  Ltv  xxvi.  47.  iii.  29.  iv.  30.  xxii.  2a  Gefi.  ii.  24.  xx. 
1.  Ck.  Cluem.  64.  In'sent*  ii.  40.  Parad.  \\u  1« 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was 
worth  about  L.  3  sterling;  the  ialeni,  nearly  L.  193. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  numnn. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  cor  money 
one  penny  3}  farthings ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  wtoriahm^  Sd.  2t  q. 
a  DENARIUS,  7d.  3  q.  the  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin,  16  s.  1|d.  a 
SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  L.  8  : 1 :  5^— ten  Mtler- 
iiif  Is.  7d.  l^q. — an  hundred  sestertii,  16s.  Id.  3q. — tea  sesterttOt 
or  10,000  sestertii,  L.  80  :  14  :  7. — ^an  hundred  sestertia,  vel  decies 
sestertium^  vel  decies  centena  millia  nummdm,  v.  sedertiium^  or. 
100,000  sestertii,  L.  8072  :  \S :  4.—Centies,  vel  Cen6es  H.  S. 
L.  80,729 :  3 :  4.— 3fitf»ej  H.  S.  L.  80,7291 :  13  :  4.— Millia 
Centies  H.  S.  L.  807,2916  ;  13 :  4  :  16  : 8,  &c.  Hence  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on  record  of  Roman  wealth 
and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  u  e. 
L»  1,614,583:  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  fimi- 
ture,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10*  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much 
more,  {alterum  tantum)*  In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  d^erv- 
ed  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army,  Ctc.  Of-  L 
8.  or  a  legion,  Plin,  xxxiii.  10.— Seneca,  ter  millies,  L.  2,421,875, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  42. — Pallas,  the  fireedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal 
sum,  Id.  xii.  53. — Lentulus,  the  augur,  quater  millies,  L.  3,229,166 : 
13:4.  Setuc.  de  benef.  ii.  -27. — C.  Ca^ilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  al- 
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Lhougfa  be  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortone  in^the  civH  war,  left 
by  hie  will  4116  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  catUe  i 
in  ready  moDey,  H.  S.  texcentieSf  L.  484,975,  P/tn.  ti. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  qmttr  deciet 
milltes^  L.  33,391,666  :  13:4.  Suit.  Jlug.  ult  He  leU  in  legacies 
to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e«  to  the  public,  quadrvigeniietj  and  to  the 
tribes  or  poor  citizens,  {IribtAus  vel  pUbt),  Triciks  qtdnqtdes^  SueU 
ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  I  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  ti^esiei  sHdiei  miiliesy  L.  21,706,875, 
vrhich  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one  year,  Suei.  Cut,  37* 
Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support 
the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  fuadringenties  milUetj 
1j.  322,916,666  :  13  :  4,  an  immense  sum !  more  than  the  national 
debt  of  Britain  !*  SuH.  Vuo.  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  saia  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  septif^en^ 
iieif  L.  565,104  :  3 :  4,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  ^4. 

CsBsar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents,  L. 351,8759 

Plutarch.    When,  after  his  praetorship,  he  set   out  for  Spain, 

he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Bis  millies  et  qtmgenties  sibi  deeite^  tU 

nihil  haierHii.  e.  that  he  was  L.  2,018,229:  3 : 4.  worse  than 

Dothine.    A  sum  hardly  credible !  Appian.  de  belL  eiv.  iu  433. 

When  he  first  entered  Rome  in  the  begmning  of  the  civil  war,  he 

took  out  of  the  treasurv  L.  1,095,979,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3*  and  brought 

into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above  L.  4,843,750,  (anMiius 

sexiet  mUlit$)^  Veil.  ii.  56.     He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the 

friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe 

oi  i%xtintit$  idtertvum^  L.  484,373,  Dio.  %\.  60.  Val.  Max.  in.  1. 

6.  Fe/.  Pat.  ii.  48.  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague 

of  Marcellus,  A.  U.  704,  by  1500  talents,  about  L.  279,500,  Ap- 

pion.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Cas.  ^  Pomp.  ^  Suet.  Ces.  29. 

Of  Curio  Lucan  sa^s.  Hie  vendidit  urbem,  iv.  utt.  Venali  Curio  /m- 

giia,  i.  269.  and  Virgil;  as  it  is  thought,  Vendidit  hie  auropatriam^ 

Mn.y\.  •621*     Buttnis  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which 

as  a  traitor  to  his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Afri- 

^•*{ca,  Dio*  xli.  42.    Lybicas  en  nobile  corpui  pascii  aoes  !  nullo  can- 

tectus  CvBfo  bustOf  Lucan*  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Csesar  was  killed,  owed 
quadringentiei^  h.  3^916  :  13:  4,  which  be  paid  before  the  kalends 
of  April,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.  and  squandered  of  the  public  money, 
^€9tertiumsq[^tiesmilliee^  L.  5,651,041 :  13  :  4,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  4.  xii.  5* 
Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the  Sici* 
lians  of  aeetertium  fnillies,  in  Cecil.  5.  but  afterwards  exacted  only 
quadringeniieij  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

*  In  the  y—w  1791,  when  tbia  book  wm  fint  pobUshed.    All  these  sans  are 
(sflUiiteniDg  moaejr. 
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Apieras  vrtsted  on  Itixtirious  living  f««ee7ilt>»f»^ferttum,^4M,S7S| 
Seneca  says,  sesterltum  mUUa  in  culinwn  cvnnofnpgitt  md  be- 
ing at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  affairs,  fband  ihat  be 
had  remaining  only  tesUriiHm  ceniUsy  L.  80,7^  :  3  :  4 ;  a  sum 
which  he  thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  bis 
days  by  poison,  Senec.  ctmsoL  ad  Htlv.  10.  JUarHal-  iii.  29.  Dm, 
Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  foli  dress, 
jewels  to  the  value  of  guadragiu  ttstertixmy  L.  32,201  :  13:  4,  or, 
as  others  read  the  passage,  quadrivgenlU$  iesteriium,  L.  33^,916 : 
13 :  4.  PKn.  %.  35.  s.  67. 

Julius  Ca»8ar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Bmtm,  widi 
a  pearl  worth  texagies  sestertioy  L.  48,417  :  10.  Suti.  Cets,  bO.  Cle* 
opatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vin- 
egar worth  ee n/tet,  U.  S.  h.  80,729 : 3 : 4 ;  Plin.  ibid.  Mmcroi.  SoT. 
ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  £sopus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one 
worth  decies;L.  8072  :  18  :4 ;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  1.  2.  Hormi.  Sai.  u. 
3.  239.     So  Caligula,  Suei.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  iEsop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred  ffvlfrtia, 
Plin.  z.  61.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  ceniUi  H,  S. — h.  80,729:3:4. 
Sentc.  Helv.  9.  and  Heliogabalus,  trieie»  H.  S. — Ln  24,218 :  16. 
Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  bH  of 
Apollo,  was  50,000  drachmm^  L.  1614 :  11 : 8.  PbOardu  imLmaH* 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  very 
expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  H*  S«  ife* 
etei;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  bor^owc^d  money  for 
Hn  S»  zxxv.  i.^e.  tricies  quinquiUj  L.  24,21 8^  16.  PHm.  ziiL  16. 
vii.  38.  Ctc.  JVfli.  V.  6. 

This  bouse  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drosus ; 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered, 
<^  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may 
««  see  what  I  am  doing,'^  Vdl.  Pai.  ii.  14.  'z 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii, 
L.  3627 :  17  :  3^.  die.  Ait.  i.  13. 

Domitius  estimated  his  houae  texagiis  setttrtiat  i.  e.at  L.  48,437: 
la  ViU.  Max,  ix.  1 .  6.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cenltes  H  qtm^ 
dri^iaoctiest  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xzxvi.  16.s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  EL  5. 
Xm  32,291 :  13 : 4.  Plin.  ix.  66.  and  the  fish  of  Li&ullus  for  the.saoie 
sum^  Ibid.  54. 

,   The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar, 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  birui  miAia  ntimmim,  L.  16 : 2 :  II.  firom 
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3uei.  Can.  38.  That  of  Calius  was  %%%  miUia  nummlimy  L«  242 : 
} :  9.  and  thought  high,  Gc.  Ckd.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years*  The 
!iouse  of  Mariusy  which  was  bought  l^  Cornelia  for  74  nwriadi^f 
irachmcBy  L.  2431 :  17 :  6*  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  LucuUus 
Tor  60  myriads,  and  200  dratkoMt  L.  16,162 :  5 :  10.  PltOarch.  in 
Mario* 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Consulship,  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  in  the  space  of  36  years,  was 
not-  in  the  hundredth  rank,  {cantesimum  locum  wm  obtinuii)^  Plin. 
zxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves, 
he  lost  H.  S.  millits,  L.  807,291 :  13 : 4.  Oid. 

The  golden  house  (avrea  dotnut)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  sinceOtho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  quingentiei 
H.  S.  L.40d,646 :  16  : 8.  PKn.  ibid. 

The  IJfTEREST  of  MOJ^ET. 

rpHE  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  fmus  ;  or  USU- 
-^  RA,  fructua,  mercet^  vel  impendium  ;  the  capital,  CAPUT  or 
$ors  ;  also  Foknus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest. Tacit.  Jinn.  vi.  17.  Cic.  AtL  I  12.  v.  21.  vi.  K  2. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthlv  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  it  was 
called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hundred  months  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital^  or  assks  csuRii.  This  we  call  IS 
per  cent,  per  annuwij  as  rliny,  duodenis  as$ibus  dehere  Vel  muiuari^ 
£p«  X.  62*  V.  b5.  ceatesimai  eowiputare^  Id.  ix.  28.  which  was  usual- 
ly the  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public, and  under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of 
this  was  exacted,  hina  ceniesiwuBj  24  f^er  ceni.  and  even  48  per 
ceni.  quatema  centesimfe,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace 
mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  ^tdnas  Ate  capiti  mer^ 
cedes  exsecai;  i-e*  gtdnttgflices  usuraa  exigit^  vel  quinis  ceniesimie 
fmerai^  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  *added  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called'  Cenierinue  ren0- 
«ato,  Cic.  Ibid  or  ANATOCISMUS  ixtmipenariuMy  compound 
interest,  Id.  v.  21.  if  not,  ctnkuma  perptiwe;  or  fanus  perpe^ 
(uum,  Ibid. 

UsuRJB  semisses,  six  percent. ;  irientea,  four  per  cent. ;  guadranieg^ 
three  per  cent ;  ieseeSj  eight  per  cent.  ^.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.  Pers. 
V-  149.  itfurcB  Ugftima  yel  liciUSf  legal  interest;  tilicUa  vel  iUegi' 
tinuB^  illegal,  JJ^est.  ei  Suet.  .A^.  39u 

UsuftA  is  commcmly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fosnus  in  the 
singular. 
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The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  ooly  one  per  ceau 
FOENus  uNCiARiuM  vcl  uvciA  usuEiB,  Tocit.  AfM.  vi.  16-  (See 
Lex  DuiLiA  Mania),  which  scmie  make  the  same  whh  ustfv  eente- 
sima  ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  Fohus  SsMuiffcuB.raM,  id- 
et  Iav.  vii.  27.  but  these,  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  ibe 
art  of  the  usurers,  {F^sneratare$)>,  Cic.  Att*  vi.  1.  OC  ii.  24.  &  25. 
Sal.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii.  38.  xxxv.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ny and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell 
from  12  to  4  per  cent.  Dio.  li.  21 . 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  MxHSAaii 
Tel  Trapezitasj  Argent arii,  Nummulabii,  vel  CoUybisUBy  Liv.  vii. 
21.  Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Place.  19.  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  public,  Liv.  xxiii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecmniam 
mlicm  v«  apud  aliqitem  occupare^  Cic.  Flacc.  21  •  Verr.  i*  36.  ftmtrt, 
eoilocarey  Sic.  when  be  called  it  in,  reUgere,  Horat.  Epod.  2.  ult. 

'  The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intenrention  of  a 
banker,  Cic*  Qecin.  6.  (m  fcroy  et  de  mensa  scripture^  magu  fJH"^ 
€x  area  domoque^  vel  cista  pecunia  numerabaiur.  Donat*  in  Ter. 
Adelph.  ii.  4.  13.)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
(Tabtda  vcl  codictg  accepti  et  expensij  mensa  raliones),  were  kept 
with  great  C9re,  Ibid,  nence  Accq^tum  referre^  Cic.  and  among 
later  writers,  acceptum  ferre,  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  re- 
ceived; AccEPTiLATio,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from  an  oUigation 
without  payment ;  Expenswn  ferre^  to  mark  down  on  the  Creditor 
side,  as  paid  or  given  away;  Expensi  laiio^  the  act  of  doing  so; 
Ratio  accepti  aique  expensi  inter  nos  convenit,  our  accounts  agree, 
Plaut.  Most.  i.  3.  146.  In  fatioTUm  inducere  vel  m  tobuUs  roHamem 
scrtbere,  to  state  an  account,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.  And  because  this 
was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the  person's 
name  in  the  banker's  books  ;  hence  scribere  nummoe  aticdt  i»  ^«  *^ptr 
scriptum  v.  chirbgraphum  obiigare  ut  solvate  to  promise  to  pny, 
Plavji.  Asin.  ii.  4.  34.  raiionem  accepti  scribere^  to  borrow.  Id. 
True.  iv.  2.  36.  rescribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has 
received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29.  norat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  76.  9o  perwcribere^ 
to  order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  30.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  12.  Flmcc.  19. 
whence  perscriptio,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker,  Gc. 
Orat.  i.  58.  Att.  iv.  tit.  PkU.  t.  4.  Place.  SO.  Att.  xii.  51.  Hence 
also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMINA  Jacere,  to  contract  debt,  Sessec. 
ben.  i.  1 .  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in 
a  banker's  books,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  or  to  accept  such  security,  dc. 
Fam.  vii.  23.  exigeref  to  demand  payment,  Cic.  Vefr.  i.  la  So 
appellare  de  nomine^  Att.  v.  29.  diisolvere,  to  discharge,  to  pay.  Id. 
Plane.  28.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  expungere,  Plant  Cist.  i.  8.  41. 
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BxplHam,  Att  13, 39.  Estfedire^  16. 6.  TrttMcribert  namma  in  dioSy 
to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Ltv.  35.  7.  Ptcunia  t%  est  in 
nomimftta,  is  on  loan,  Ctc*  Vtrr.  v*  7.  Top.  3.  In  codicis  extrema 
eera  nomen  u^knuminflegiiiota  Ktura^  the  last  article  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  36.  Raiionum  nomina, 
articles  of  accounts,  lb.  39.  In  tabtdat  nomen  referre,  to  enter  a 
sum  received,  MtdiU  Verri  iwminUms  acceftum  r^erre^  to  mark 
down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  received  from 
Verres,  Ibid.  Hinc  ratio  evm  Curliis^  multis  nominibuSj  quorum  in 
tabulis  iste  habet  nullum^  i*  e.  Ctiriiis  nihU  expen$um  tuUt  Verres^ 
Ibid.  Hence  Cicero  pleading  against  Verres,  often  says,  Rscita  No- 
mina, i.  e.  resy  peraonasj  cmuas^  in  qua$  ilU  out  quibua  expenaum 
iuia^  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  account,  Ascon. 
Certis  nowiaibw  pecwuam  dd>ere ,  on  certain  accounts,  die.  Quinct* 
11.  ^ on  refer t  parva  nomina  in  codices ^  small  sums,  Cic.  Roscm 
Com.  1.  Muitis  nomitiibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to  borrow 
many  sums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  76.  Permvlta  nominal 
many  articles,  lb.  b. — Likewise  for  a  debtor;  Ego  bonum  nomen 
eonstimor^  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cie.  Fm.  v.  6.  OpUma. 
nomina  non  appellando  fiunt  mafa^  Colum.  1.7.  Bono  nomine  coi- 
tesimit  contentus  eratj  non  bono  guatemae  eonieeimas  tperabaty  1 3  per 
cent,  from  a  good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Ati.  v.  21.  Nomina 
eeciatur  rtVoittim,  i.  e.  ul  debitorea  fadat  vtnatur^  seeks  to  lend  to 
minors,  a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Horgt.  Sai»  i.  2.  16.  Cauioa 
nominUnti  certia  expendere  nwnmos,  i.  e.  mi  chirographo  boni*  nomi* 
nibua  vel  debiior'JbuM  dare,  to  lend  on  security  to  good  debtors,  Id. 
£^.  il.  1.  105.  Locare  nomen  sponsu  imprdo^  to  become  surety 
with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phadr.  i.  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
balled  tristks,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  cslkresi  Ovid,  remed. 
Amor.  56 1 .  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded  were  market^, 
was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Senec.  bene/,  i.  2.  vii.  10.  Ep. 
14.  87. 

ROMAN  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  ^. 

rpHE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces, 
-*-    atadiOf  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  measure 
chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  DIGITUS,  a  digiti 
or  finger's  breadth ;  Pollkx,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  PAL* 
MUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=)  4  digiti  or  3 
inches;  PES,  a  foot,  ==  16  digits  or  12  inches;  Palkipks,  a  foot 
and  an  hand  breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit,  from  the  tip  of  the 
elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  Ae  extremity  of  the  middle  fingeri  = 
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1^  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  weUproportkHsedmrnn'ssfaiiiR', 
PASSUS^  a  pace,  «  5  feet,  inctudiDg  a  doable  step,  or  tke  space 
from  the  place  where  the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  Where  it  fa  set 
down,  the  double  of  an  ordinary  pace,  grMkir  vel  grenm.    A 

Sole  ten  feet  long  (dicem^da)  was  called  rsRTicA,  a  perch (qwm 
ortica,  a  portando.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16}  fceL 
-^fh&ptrticA  iraciaret  to  meifeure  with  the  same  elf,  to  treat  in 
the  same  manner,  PUn.  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  pahfUj  or  hand-breadths, 
l^pMicts^  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  <%tfi,  or  finger-breadths: 
Each  digitus  wm  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns,  (hordeigru- 
«a),  Frontin.  de  AqusBd.  i.  2.  But  the  English  make  their  inch 
only  three  barley-corns* 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the 
divisions  of  the  Roman  as  ;  thus,  dodrans^  vel  spHihama^  9polket, 
or  uncuBf  inches,  Sutt.  Aug*  79.  Plin.  vit.  3.^ 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -um)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half, 
(sejmcip«#),  2  spUhama^  6palmij  19  poUiceSt  or  24  digiH,  PAS- 
SUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  PHn.  lu  23.  125. 
Pattus  or  625  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong :  and  8  Stadia 
or  1000  paces,  er  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLIARIUM,  vel  -tv; 
▼el  MILLS,  5C.  passus  v.  passuum^  Cic.  Caecin.  10.  Att.  iii.  4. 
Gelh  L  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  pabasanoa  ;  and  2 
parasang^,  Schoemos,  Ihrodot.  ii.  16.  b4t  others  differ,  Pbu  f. 
10.  xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JU6ERUM,)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet,  QjwaUU.  u  10. 
42.  Vdrr.  R.  i?.  L  10.  1.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Ac. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  ealled  actus  quadra tus,  consisting 
of  120  feet  square ;  (ACTUS,  m  quo  Aoves  agerentur  em  amtra 
una  imptiu  justo  vel  protehj  i.  e.  tmo  iractu  vel  tenortj  at  one 
stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  zviii/3.  Dmat.  m 
Tsr.  Phorm.  1.  3.  36.  nan  siri^antsSf  without  resting,  Plin.  id.  19» 
n.  49.  Sense,  ep.  31.  Phmdr.  \\u  6»  9.  Actus  quadraius  undi^cb 
finitur  pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum  faeit  jugerum,  ttMbeo^  qudd 
€rat  JUVCTOM,  nonunjugeri  usurpavit.  Col.  v.  !•  5.  Jug^m  voca- 
hatuTf  gudd  unojugo  bourn  in  die  exarart posset^  Plin.  h  Yarr.  tbid. 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet  in 
length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre  is 
somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  JuoBRUM  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  a!g|in  as;  hence 
tmoa  mgri^  the  1 2th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  d%R.  tUt  10. 
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rpHB  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Ro- 
•^  man  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  o^it*  e/  ^pa,  quodvaayus 
mensurtB  utr^nque  ferretur,  duabm  ansis)^  called  also  quadrantal, 
or  CADus,  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  eeramium^  a  cubic  foot* 
containing  2  umce,  3  modih  ^  congii^  4B  iextarih  and  96  hemma, 
or  caitfiit.  But  the  Attic  amphora^  (xoSof^  or  mtiriui^)  contained 
2  umm^  and  72  ^eoctoht. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  \o  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
nxtarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkin  and  a 
half  Scots. 

A  sexiarius  contained  2  hemintB^  4  quartariij  8  acetabular  and  12 
fyaihi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
oi  ;  thos,  calkes  or  cups  were  called  sextantts^  quadrantts^  trientes^ 
&c.  according  to  the  number  of  cya/Ai  which  they  contained. 
See  p.  435. 

A  cjfathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  ligula,  vel  lingtdiB,  or  cochleariaf  spoonfuls,  Coh" 
meL  zii.  21.  Plin.  xx.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  120. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora^  was  equal  to  a  cubia 
half  foot,  or  to  6  sextariu  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine,  u^ed 
anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men 
among  the  people,  Liv.  x¥V.  2.  Plm.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CONGIA- 
RIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or  oil,  given  to 
the  people,  Lav*  xzzvii,  57.  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  45.  Suet.  Oes.  38. 
chiefly  by  the  emperors.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Sutt.  Cms.  27. 
Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.  or  privately  to  an  individual,  Ctc.  Fam. 
viii.  I.  Att.  X.  7.  Suet.  Vesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,.  Sutt. 
Cat.  46.  M'er.  7.  Plin*  paneg.  2i>.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  sometimeo 
also  coNOiARiuM,  Cic  Ait.  xvi.  8.  Ctijff.  vi.  2. 

The  congiarta  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be  call- 
ed Hkjiinaria,  Quinctil.  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphoroy  was  89  Ro- 
man pounds,  it)  a  congiuij  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextariusy  1  pound 
8  ounces.  * 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans,  was 
the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphorm. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  QbcuBus  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine  an 
acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard  300 
mimmft,  or  76  denarii^  each  ctJeus^  i.  e.  L.2 : 8  :  5^^,  about  a  halA 
penny  of  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  ColumelL  iii.  3. 
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MODIUS  was  tbe  chief  measure  for  things  dru^  the  third  part  r 
a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  moHxs  of 
Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  90  i^rm^  Plin.  xviii.  7«  VrnmadHoi 
wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre ;  six  of  barley  and  beam,  and 
three  of  pease,  lb.  34.  Six  modii  were  called  MEDIMHVS, 
▼ei  -tony  an  Attic  measure,  Nep.  Auic*  3«  Cie.  Vtru  ai.  4^* 
47.  49.  ^. 

ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITIJfG. 

l^EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  fgnoraotofal- 
^^  phabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  wrtthig  is  a  coostaoi 
mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  thisart»  men  employ- 
ed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  inportant  everts. 
and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raisiiig  altars 
or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  grjives,  instituting  games  and  festivals; 
and  what  was  more  universal,  by  historical  songs.  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Oertn.  2. 

The  first  attempt  toward  tbe  representation  of  thought  was  thf 
painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  figure  ofone 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of  anodierwitha 
deadly  weapon  standine  over  him.  When  the  Spaniaids  bst  ar- 
rived in  Mexico,  the  uihabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  enpcrar 
Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large  cloth^  on  which  was  paioted 
every  thing  they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  called 
Hier'iglpphicsj  (from  U^,  sacred,  and  yiM*,  to  carve,)  wliereby 
they  representrd  several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  contended  about  the  honour 
pf  having  invented  letters,  Tacit.  Am.  xi.  14.  Plm.  vii.i*.  !«• 
jcan.  iii.  320. 

Cadmus,  the  Phcen'ctan,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece  near 
1500  years  bf^fore  Christ,  Herodot.  v.  58.  then  only  sixteep  in 
number,  a  ^  7,  s, «,  *,  s,  x,  /»,«^,  o  k.^.  tf,*,  v.  To  these,  four  were 
added  by  Palamedes,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  >,{:.f,x,  and 
f^ur  afterwards  by  Simonidcs,  fc  ^^  +. »»  PUn.  vii.  66.  s.  57.  £/y» 
fab.  ^77. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
Ibid.  4r  Liv.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  rf  tbe 
same  form  witli  the  Greek,  Tacit,  ibid.  PHi^  v\i.5B. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some  from  the 
ri|htto  left,  as  the.Helmws,  Assyrians,  itc»  Some  from  right  to 
loft  and  from  left  to  rig.ht,  alteraately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the 
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auciCAt  Greeks;  hence  this  maaner  of  wiling  was  called  fifiittc<4^' 
But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and  briclcs 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jui.\.  4.  TacU.  Ann.  \\.  60.  Lman.  iiu  223.     Thu 
the  decalogoe,  or  ten  commandnnents,  Exod.  xxxiv*  K  and  thfe  lawa 
of  Motes,  Deut.  xxvii.  £.  Joe.  v'lxu  32. — then  plates  ol*  brass,  Iab^ 
iiL  67.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43«  or  of  lead,  PUn.  Xiti.  1 1.  s.  21.  Job  xix. 
S4.  and  wooden  tablets,  laaiah  xx\*  8.  Horot.  art.  p.  399.  GeU* 
ii.  1 2.     On  these,  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved, 
Cic.  Font.  14.  Liv.  vi.  20.  Plin.  pan.  54.  Horat.  od*  iv«  8. 13.  As 
the  art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  . 
the  materials  to  be  durable.    Capital  letters  only  wene  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the  leaves, 
or  inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees;  whence  leaves  ^  paper,  {chartetf 
folia,  vel  plagula)^  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are 
siiil  used  for  writing,  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  linen, 
Lit.  iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used.  About 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  paper  first  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -um, 
whence  our  word,paper;  or  BIBLOS,  whence  fiifir^  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats 
or  skins  atiove  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated 
with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (philyra,  vel  icheda)^  was 
spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across. 
The  one  was  called  a  Btamen^  and  the  other  stAtemm^  as  the  warp 
and  the  woof  in  a  web.  Being  moistened  with  the  muddy  water  of 
the  Nile,  which  served  instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a 
press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  (p/a- 
£u^,  vel  sched4z)y  thus  prepared  were  joined  tc^ether,  end  to  end, 
but  never  more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or 
roll,  P2in.  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or  some 
other  animal :  Hence  charta  dentata^  smooth,  polished,  die.  Q»fr. 
ii.  15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Au- 
gusta regia;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  used 
anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to 
the  sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  al- 
teration, so  that  the  finest  paper  after 'him  was  called  Claudia* 
The  inferior  kinds  were  caltra  Amphitkeatricaj  Saiticih  Leneoiiea^ 
from  places  in  iEgypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  Fanni  ana  from 
Fannius,  who  had  a  noted  manufactory  {offidna)  for  dressing  £gyp-. 
tian  paper  at  Rome,  Plin.  ib. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  (imolucra  vel  segesiria^ 
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sing*  e.)  was  called  Ehporktica,  because  used  chiefly  fay  meickuitt 
for  packing  goods,  PUn.  ziii.  12.  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Sca- 
BAA  BlUULAUUK,  PUn.  Ep.  v\\u  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA,  sc« 
elWtt,  as  we  say»  rogai  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing  writteDon 
it,  Macrocolldw,  sc.  oo/timen,  Ibid.  &  Cic*  Att*  xiii.  S^.  xvi.  3L 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  ooe  of  the  Pioie- 
cHieSy  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Perffaonis,  who  en- 
deavoured to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  die  o$e 
of  parchmentt  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing,  was  dis- 
covered at  Pargamus,  hence  called  PERGAMENA,  sc«.  dUsrte,  vel 
MsMBRAiirAi  parchment.  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  hooks  of 
Academics,  quatuar  ^«t^CM*,  i.  e.  lUni  e  membranu  facti^  ALU  xiii. 
S4*  Some  read  ^U^it^y  i.  e.  p^Ues^  by  a  metonymy,  for  UmpdA- 
bus  tecli,  vel  inpeii^bm  scripH*  See  ManuHus.  Diphthsaa  Jhsu 
is  the  rf'gisier  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thed)  by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the 
poets  to  have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  pro- 
verb, Diphtheram  nro  Jupiter  inspexit  ;  and  Aniiqtdora  d^kiturii^ 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Poltuc.  \u.  1A.  JElian.  ix.  3-  To  thU 
Plautus  beauiifuUy  alludes,  Rud.  proL  21. 

The  skias  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment^  of  calves 
VELLUM,  (qumi  Vitulinum,  sc.  coriwn). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written  on 
parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus* 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
aeventh  century,  anH  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  ConstaD- 
tinopolitan  empire  being;  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
the  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  silk, 
(cAar/a  bombyetna\  was  invented  in  the  east  about  the  begitintng 
of  the  tenth  century;  and,  in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the 
fourteenth  century*  Coarse  brown  paper  was  first  manufactured 
in  England,  A.  1588;  for  writing  and  printing,  A^  1690;  before 
which  time  about  L.  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually 
for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves  or 
bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &r.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with 
6  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  6RAPHIUM.  Hence  SiUxf 
obslineOy  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  2L  '  On  paper  or  parch- 
ment, a  r^ed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called 
CALAMUS,  KKWDo^Jieiula  vel  tanna^  which  they  dipt  in  ink, 
{ftramtrUe  intingebant)^  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic.  JltU  Vu  8.  Ad.  Q. 
/r,  ii.  15.  Pen.  iii.  1 1 .  &  14.  HorcA.  Art. p.  246.  Plm.  xvi.  36.  s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink.  Pen.  ib.   because   when 
mbwi  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself^ 
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which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  dtJ>ttU.  D>  ii.  20. 
Ovid.  Halieut.  18. 

Xhe  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was  broad 
at  one  end  ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turn- 
ed the  stilus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they 
might  write  on  it  anew  :  Hence  sape  sitlum  verids^  make  frequent 
corrections,  Moral.  Sat,  u  10.  72, 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these  tables 
for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when  any  thing  ap- 
peared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, and  pubhshed,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  •ne  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than  on 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping  the  reed 
in  ink,  Quinetilian.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  Co  that  of  working 

with  a  file,  {linus  labor);  hence  mus  limare^  to  polish,  Ctc.  OrtU. 

I.  25l  limart  dt  atiquo^  to  lop  off  redu:)dancies,  Id,  ill.  9.  supre' 

%inafn  Itmam  operiri^  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin*  ep*  viii.  5.  lim& 

mordaciHa  uiiy  to  correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Font.  i.  5.  19. 

Liber  rasus  limA  amiciy  polished  by  the  correction  of  a  friend,  Id^ 

ii.  4*  17.  ultima  lima  defuit  meis  scriptis^  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.  i.  e. 

9umma  manus  operi  defuit  vel  non  tmposita  tsi^  the  last  hand  was 

not  put  to  the  work,  it  \tas  not  finished ;  metaph.  vel  translat.  a 

pictwr&j  quam  manus  complet  atque  omat  suprema^  Serv.  in  Virg» 

Mn.  vii.  572.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus,  El  malt  tomatos 

(some  read  formatos)  incudi  reddere  versus^  to  alter,  to  correct, 

Horat.  Art.  p»  441.  uno  opere  tandem  incudem  diem  noctemque  tun' 

dertj  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing,  Cic.,Orat.  ii.  39. 

Ahlatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  illudy  the  work  was  published  in 

an  imperfect  state,  Ovid.  Ibid.  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or 
parchment,  {charta  deletitia)  called  Palimsestos,  {ok^taxwrursusj  et 
^^,  rado)^  vel  palinxestusj  {a  tctt,  rado)^  on  which  they  might 
easily  erase  {delere)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew.  Martial. 
1XY.7.  die.  jPam.  vii.  18.  But  it  seems  this  might  have  been 
done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art.  p.  389.  They  sometimes 
varied  the  expression  by  interlining,  (suprascripto,)  Plin.  ep. 
vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA,  -orum)^ 
in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any  thing,  that  it 
might  not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  ac* 
count,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed^  {ut  ex  its  justa  tabtJa  confice* 
rtntur)  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  S.  &  3.  Hence  referre  in  adversana^  to 
take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  ib. 
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The  Romans  commonly  jvrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  ot 
parchment,  and  always  joined  (aggltUinabcmt)  one  sheet  {sek^da)  t0 
the  end  of  another,  till  ihey  finished  what  they  had  lo  irnic, 
and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff;  hence  VOLUMCN, 
a  volume,  or  scroll ;  evolvere  librum^  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Cic. 
Tuae*  i.  11.  Top.  9.  animiim  compUcatam  nqtiomfn  evoii^ertj  u>  u>* 
fold,  to  explain,  Off.  iii.  l^. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  io  a  votnipe,  m 
that  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  nuiiiber  of  volumes  as 
of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  16  books  of  Metamorphoses,  mttftfle 
ter  quin^ue  volumnia  forma^  Trist.  i.  !•  1 17.  So  Ctc.  7Wc.  in.  S* 
Att.ix.  10.  Fam.  xvi.  \7.  When  the*  hook  was  lo^g,  it  was 
sometimes  divided  into  two  "vol  times;  thus,  Studiosi  ^ret,  i.  e. 
three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in  sex  volumina  propter  amphiudaytm 
divisi^  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many 
books,  was  contained  in  one  volume ;  thus,  HomeruM  Voltes  en  tow 
volumine^  i.  e;  forty-eight  books,  Ulpian.  L  53.  D.  de  UgaU  vL 
Hence  annosa  volumina  vatum^  aged  booksi  Horai.  €p»  iL  I*  26. 
Peragere  volxumfM^  to  compose,  Plm.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  beok,  wrote  on  both  si<Ies  (m 
utraque  pagma)  of  the  paper  or  parcbtnent,  it  was  called  OPI.Sl^O- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  ^on^  Plin.  ib,  i^  e.  scripiut  et  in  tergo^  (ex  ocu^  o 
tergo^  et  9t<it»«  scriho)^  Juvenal,  i.  1.6*  in  ckartA  avfrwij  MjM-lial. 
viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters,  (minutissimis^  sc.  liieris^  Pirn.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (Mia)  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  or  th^  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for 
security  and  ornament,  [ad  comervatiorum  et  omatum)^  called  UM- 
BILICUS, from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  bumati  borij; 
hence  Ad'vmhilicum  adducere,  to  inish^  HoraL  epod,  xiv.  8.  ad 
timbUicos  pervenire^  Martial,  iv.  9U  SoQue  suppose  this  oraament 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  6f  the  roll,  SchoL  in  Horaf.  hut 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  {bacUlus^  vel  ^urcti/itt,  on  which 
the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  CoaxuA,  OeidL 
Trist.  i.  K  8.  Martial,  xi.  108.  hence  we  usually  find  am6tltct  to 
the  plur.  CatulL  xx.  7.  Martial,  i.  67.  iii.  -2.  5.  6.  viii.  61.  aod  in 
StatiuSf  Silv.  iv.  9.  8,  binis  umbilicis  decoratus  liber. 

Umbilicus  h  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  ms«e/  in 
English  i  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Grmcie^  Liv.  xxxv.  18. — 41.  23. 
orbis  terrarum^  Id.  xxxviii.  47.  Cic.  divin.  ii,  66.  So  dc.  Vetr.  iv. 
48.  Cutilia  lacus,  in  quoflurtuet  insula^  paluBumbilicus^  Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  17.  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  tbcy  went, 
small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  4a  {quod  noo  ma- 
jores,  erant  quam  que  pugno,  vel  nugUlo  con^>rehendereniur^  vel 
quod  in  iis  ttUo  pungendo  icibtbatur)^  by  Homer,  mwwuu  IL  vi.  1A9. 
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hence  said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Pkn.  xiiu  II.  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occur* 
red,  Plin.  ep.  U  6.  Ovid*  Mf.i.  ix.  b^Q.  either  with  their  own  hand, 
Piin.  viii.  9.  or  by  means  of  a  slave,  called  from  his  office,  NO- 
TARIUS,  Id.  Vxu  5*  or  Tabkllarics,  Cic^Phil.  iu  4. 

The  pugillarei  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or  box* 
wood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured  or  white 
wax,  OmJ*  Amwr.  u  12.  7.  MartiaL  xiv.  3.  containing  two  leaves^ 
(dnplicei^  <i«rv;ro*),  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  Martm.  ib,  with  a 
small  marsin,  raised  all  round,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  models  of 
them  which  still  remain.  They  wrote  on  them  {excurabant)  with  a 
tidus,}  hence  CtrU  et  $tylo  incumbered  for  in  pugHlaribus  scribere^ 
Plin.  £p.  vii.  ^27.     RemitUre  stUuniy  to  give  over  writing,  ib. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city,  Ptin*^ 
zxxiv.  I4«  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  used  the 
graphium  oV  fit/ut,  as  a  weapon,  Stc€/.  Ca$.  13.  C.  38.  CI.  15.  35. 
tytnec.  de  efem.  i.  14.  which  they  carried  in  a  case,  {theca  caiamaria 
am  graphiarig^  vel  graphiarium)^  Martiah  xiv.  31-  Hence  proba- 
bly the  stileUo  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHIRO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  -tim,  Cic,  Fam.xii.  I.  xvi.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  17.  Aug. 
87*  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  hand-writing.  CVc.  Phii.  iu  4^ 
Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  31 .  Att.  ii.  30.  .ATof.  D.  ii.  74.  Versiu  ipsiui  chiro- 
grapho  scripti^  with  his  own  hand,  Suet.  Jfer.  52.  Chirographum  aU^ 
cujus  tmtton,  Id.  Aug.  64.  Tit.  3. 

:  But  chirogrdphttm  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation  which 
a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with 
his  ring,  Juoenal.  xiii.  137.  Suet.  CkU.  11.  When  the  obligation 
was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as  be- 
tween an  undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c.  it  was  called  SYN- 
GRAPHA,  -t»,  vel  -urn,  Ascon.  m  Verr.  i.  36.  Plant.  Asin. 
iv.  1 .  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport  or  furlough,  Plants  Cap. 
ii.  3.  90.  ' 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books,  were 
kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  ve/CAPSA,  an  cscritoir,  a  box  or 
ease,  (arcti/a,  vel  loeulus),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1,  f.  4.  33.  and  10..  63» 
commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of  rank  to  school, 
Juoenai.  x.  117.  called  Capsarius,  Suei.  Ker.  36.  or  Librarius, 
Id.  CI.  35.  together  with  the  private  instructor,  Padagoovs,  Ibid^ 
also  for  the  most  part  of  servile  condition,  Phia.  Baceh.  1.2.  dis* 
tinguished  from  die  public  teacher,  called  PRECEPTOR,  Plin. 
Ep*  iv.  13.  Stnee.  de  Ir.  ii.  32.  Docvoh,  vel  Macistbr,  Id.  pmeg.. 
47.  but  not  properly  Dominus,  unless  used  as  a  ti  le  ojf  civility,  at 
it  sometimes  was,  SueU  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann;  ii.  87.  especially  to  a 
persoa  w(iose  name  was  unknowo  or  forgotten^  a§  Sir  among  us, 
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Senec.  ep»  iii.  47.  thus^  Don ina  is  used  ironically,  for  mistKss  or 
madam,  Ttr*  Htaut.  \v.  1.15.  Augustus  would  not  allow  faimseL 
to  be  called  DoMiifos,  SueU  53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id.  27.  becaose  tiat 
word  properly  signifies  a  maimer  of  slaves,  (qtd  domi  praest^vH  im- 
ferat)^  Teu  £un.  iii.  2.  33.  An  under-teacher  wa:»  called  Htto- 
»iDASCtfLUS,  Ctc.  Farjn,  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselves. 
ftttvotntptrmloculaitabylamque  lacerto)^  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74U 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  oo: 
by  that  of  a  transcribert  (manulibrarii)^  it  was  called  AUTOGRA- 
PHUS,  Suet.  Aug.  7l.  87.  or  Idvogrii^hus,  Gell.  ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself  or  his 
actions,  were  called  Comhentarii»  Ten.  4^  C%c>  Brut^  75,  Smet. 
Com*  56.  Tib.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials,  or  jouniais, 
(Diaria  ^hemendei^  actadmma^  ^c.)  Cic.  Fam*  v.  12.  f.  viii.  11. 
Phil.  i.  1.  Verr.  v.  3U  Liv.  i.  31,  &  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  (M. 
Plin.  ep.  vL  23.  x.  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts 
of  a  book,  were  called  HypomnenOta^  Cic.  Att.  zvi.  14.  21.  Also 
CoHJisNTARii  electorum  vel  excerplorum^  books  of  extracts^  or  oom- 
mon-place  books,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5. 

When  bodks  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  {bMiop6ia)y 
they  were  covered  with  skins»  smoothed  with  pumice  intone,  Ho^ 
poi.  ep.u  20.  flin*  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  Caiull.  xx.  8.  TiML  iiL 
1.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roil  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  ^^^nata  to- 
hmifuh  Horat.  ep.  i.  «3.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  6.  The  nJl 
was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Pluu 
xiii.  11.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  nhich  Horace  is  thought 
to  ailudr,  Ep*  i.  20.  I3.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place, 
Fient  ex  te  opistogr&pha  Uierarum^  so  called,  because  the  inscrip- 
tion written  on  the  back,  showed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was 
sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  them  into  pages,  {pagina)^  and  folding  thete  into  the  form 
of  a  pocket-book,  or  account- book,  {Itbetlus  memorialise  vel  ratioMa- 
{if),  with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books;  whereas  formerly  Con- 
suls and  Generals,  when  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue 
the  line  quite  across  the  sheet,  {transversa  chartd).  without  any  dis- 
tinction, of  pases,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Sii^f  On.  56. 
Hence,  after  tnis,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and 
messages  from  them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people, 
used  to  be  written  and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLl,  See  p. 
25.  Suet.  Jlug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xviii.  66.  CL  15.  N.  15.  Domit. 
17.  Martial,  viii.  ?U  82.  or  Comciui,  Taek.'  Ann.  xvi.   24. 
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Suel.    Tib.  xxii.  42.  Cat.  18.  CZ.  29.  rarely  used  in  the  singular; 
applied  chiefly  to  a  persoti's  last  will,  See  p^  73.  also  to  writing, 
tables^   the  same  with  pugiUareSf  or  to  letters  written  on  them, 
Cic.    PhU.  Viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  12.  vi.   18.  ix.  26.  ^^  Jr.  ii.  11. 
SueU  C3.  5.  If.  49. 

A  writ  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  (i.<e.  ItheUus  duplicatus,  vel  duorumfoliorunh  consist- 
ing of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the  Emperor, 
or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  Letters  patent^ 
i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all^  or  a  patent,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12. 
Att.  X.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben.  vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Cal.  38. 
Ner.  12.  0th.  7.  given  particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those 
ivho  wished  to  get  the  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for 
despatch,  Plw.  ep.  x.  54.  55.  121. 

Anj^  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablet3>  or  whatever 

materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct  leaves 

fiibove  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  {quasi  caudex,  plurium  to* 

bularum  corUextus,  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13.  Cic.  Ver.  i.  36.  46.  & 

Ascon.  in  loc.)  particularly  account-books;  tabtJcSy  vel  Codicbs, 

accepH  et  expensij  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  i.  2.  &c.     Verr.  ii.  61.  libri  or 

tibeili.  Thus  we  say,  liber  and  Do/um^n,  of  the  same  thing,  Qtiinctil. 

ix.  4.  f.  Mer  grandi  vdummey  Gell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codex.    Legere 

vel  recitare  mum  codicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who 

read  his  own  law  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 

the  herald  and  secretai^,  whose  office  that  was,  (Seep.  98.  &  177.) 

were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tribune^ 

Ascon.  in  ConreL  Cic.  Vgt.  2.  QvinetU.  iv.  4.     Henc^,  in  after 

times,  Codex  was  applied  to  an v  collection  of  laws,  See /».  219. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERS,  Cic.  passim :  Hence 

QUAM  VELLEM   NKSCIRE    LITSRA8,   I  wish  I  COUld    UOt  write,   Smt. 

Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  but  litem  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
epistolary  writings,  EPISTOL£,  vel  charttt  epistolares),  Cic.  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.  (/vid.  Pont.  i.  7.  &  9. 
ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix.  Jin.  ^  xxi.  Jin.  so  in  a  negative  form, 
Cie.  Att.  zlii.  39.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36.  or  foiL  one^s 
hand-writing,  {mwus)^  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  But  in  prose,  litera  com- 
monly signifies  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  wh^^ere  absent,  Cic.  Q.fr. 

i.  1.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  il.  4.  CffbicitLi,  were  also  given  to 
those  present,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  55.  So  Libelli,  Suet* 
Aug.  84.        ' 
The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  divided  their  letters, 

if  long,  into  pages,  Cic,  Att.  vi.  2.  Q./r.  i.  2.  3.    Fam.  ii.  13.  xi. 

25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  litde  book,  Senec.  ep.  45.  tied 

them  round  with  a  thread,  (lino  obligabaint)^  Cic  Cat.  iii.  5,  Ovid< 
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ep.  tiih.  ftS.-ti  ai^ci^ntlyf  Xet>.  Pnm.  4  CwrL  viu  9#  coveral  ik 
knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  {ereta),  Cic«  Flaoc  16. 
Verr.  iv.  26.  and  sealed  it,  {obsignabant)^  Plaut.  Bacch.  ir.  4.  64^ 
96.  first  wetting  the  ring  with  Spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick 
to  it.    Ovid.  TrisL  v.  4.  5.  Amor.  iv.  15. 15.  Jvnenal.  i«  68.  Hence 

2Utolam  vel  /t/ercr*  restgnare,  apeiire^  vel  solvere^  to  open,  ^Tqi. 
ann.  It.  Ctc.  Jitu  xi.  9.  resotvere,  lit.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  stnail 
postscript  remained,  after  the  page  was  completed/  it  was  wriCteD 
crosswise  {transversim)  on  the  margin,  Cic.  AU.  v.  1 . 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first, 
and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Ausen.  ep*  90. 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or 
fondness,  Cic.  ^  Plin.  Martial,  xiv.  1 1 .  if  he  was  invested  with  an 
office,  that  likewise  was  added ;  but  no  epithets,  as  anoong  os, 
unless  to  particular  friends,  whom  they  sometimes  called  Hvmams- 
ftmi,  optmij  dulcissimi^  anima  5uce,  Szc.  Cic.  &  PItn.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM^  sc.  £ai^ 
wishes  health  ;  as  the  Greek,  xf*^t»,  or  the  like :  So  Horace,  £|p. 
i.  8.  Hence  talutem  alieui  miltere^  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  ]  •  39.  Ovid, 
tier.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  I.  Sccmultumj  vel plurimam  dicere,  adtcriiert^ 
dnte^  impertire^  nuntiarey  rtftrrt^  &c.  as  we  express  it,  t^gtndcom- 
^limenisj  &c.  Cic.  Fam*  xiv.  1 .  AtU  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with,  Si  valbs,  bkvb  est,  vel 
^AUDCO,  £GO  VAhZOj  Settee,  ep.  u  15.  Plin.  «p.  i.  11.  Cic.  Fam.  ▼. 
9.  10.  xiv.  8. 11.  jrc.  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  letters, 
Hirt.B.  Hisp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid,  THsL  v.  13. 
33.  CuRA  UT  VALEAS;  sometimes  avb  or  salvk  to  a  near  relatioa, 
with  this  addition,  mi  anime,  mi  suavissihb,  &c.  They  never 
subscribed  their  name,  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote ;  as.  Deaf 
bbsecro  ul  ie  conserventy  Suet*  Tib.  21.  which  was  always  done  to 
the  Etnperors,  Die.  Ivii.  II.  and  called  Subscriptio,  SueU  Itfr.  32. 
The.  day  of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed.  Suti. 
ilug.  50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  established  post. 
There  sometimes  was  w  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter, 
^metimes  not,  Plutarch^  w  DtoTie.  When  Decimos  Brutus  was 
besieged  by  Antony  at  Munna,Hirtia8  and  Octavins  wrote  letters 
on  thin  pls^tes  of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  aaeans  of 
divers,  (urmafor05),  and  so  received  his  answer,  IHo»  xlvi.  36. 
Frontin.  iii.  13.  7.  Appian  mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden 
bultets  and  thrown  hy  a  sting  into  a  besieged  city  or  camp, 
MUhrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  li.  10. 

Julias  Ccesar,  Ivhen  he  wrote  to  any  ene  what  he  wished  Co  keep 
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secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which  he  ought 
to  have  used  ;  as  p  for  ▲,  e  for  b,  <Src.  Suet.  Caes.  d6.  Dio.  xl.  11* 
Augustus  used  the  letter  followipg,  Dto«  li.  3.  as  b  for  A|  and  c  for 
B  ;  for  2r,  aoy  Suet.  Aug.  88.  Isidor.  u  34.  So  that  those  only  cpuld 
understand  the  meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of 
writings  GelL  xvii.  0. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freedmen  who  wrote  their  letten, 
Galled  AB  EPiSTOLis,  Suei.  Claud,  28.  (a  manu,  vel  amanuenscs), 
'  Suet.  Cas.  74.  Aug.  67.  Vegp.  Tit.  i.  3.  and  accounts,  (a  ratiovi-^ 
BUS,  vci  rati&cifiaioreSf  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Suet.  Claud.  28.)  also  who 
wrote  short-hand,  (AcTUARiiy  SueU  JuL  55.  vel  Notaeii,  Senec. 
Ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  Currant  verba  licet j  manftt 
est  veiocior  tV/tj,  Martial,  xiv.  208.  en  waxen  tables,  Au$on*  £^. 
146.  17.  ManiL  iv.  195.  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses^  Plin.  Ep. 
iii*  5.  ix*  36.  who  transcribed  their  books,  (Libaarii), Cic.  Att..xu. 
S.  Liv.  xzxviii.  55.  who  glued  them,  (glutinator£s,  Cic,  Alt,  iv* 
4.  vulgarly  called  librorvm  concinnatores  vel  compactores,  fUfikisntrf^^ 
book-binders) ;  polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  {pumice poliebant^ 
vel  IcBvigabaniy  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  9.  iii.  1.  13.)  anointed  them  loifk 
the  juice  of  cedar,  {cedro  illinebant)^  to  preserve  them  from  moths 
and  rottenness,  (aiineis  ei  carit)  Ibid,  ki  Plin".  xiii.  13.  Martiah 
iii.  3.  V.  6.  viii.  61.     Hence  carmina  cedro  linenda,  worthy  of  im- 
mortality, Horat,  Art.  p.  333.     So  Pers.  u  43.)  and  marked  the  ti- 
tles or  index  with  vermilion,  (Minium,  v.  cinnabaris^  Oyid«  Ibid. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple,  {coccus  yelpurpura)^  Martial,  ib.  red  earth, 
or  red  ochre,  {rubrica)^  see  p.  219.  who  took  care  of  their  library, 
(a  bibliotheca),  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies, 
(a  studiis,  Siiet.  Cat.  38.)  read  to  them,   (Anaonosta,  sing,  ^es, 
Cic^Ait.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lxctores,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  1.)       < 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  Uie 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power«  Thus  Narcis- 
sus, the  secretary  (ab  epistciisj  vel  secretis)^  of  Claudius^,  and  Pal* 
las,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  {a  rationUnis\  Suet.  Claud. 
28.  So  the  master  of  requests,  (a  libeUis\  Suet.  pom.  14.  Tacit- 
Ann.  XV.  35.  xvi*  8. 

Theplace  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICINA  char^^ 
iaria^  Piin,  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA  ;  and  so  Or-  , 
riciNJB  ARMQRUM,  Ctc.  PhlL  vxu  4.  Ctclopum,  workhouscs,  ff oro/. 
i.  4.  8.  Sapientijb,  Cic.  legg,  i.  13.  (ymni%m  artium,  eloquentiayWel 
iicendiy  fiChoohj  Id.  Oral*  13.  Fin.  v.  3.  Bui  officina  i^  tabema 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43.  s.  60. 

A  ware  house  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  mercbaadise,  Apothic- 
«▲;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Tabsbna  libraria,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  9.  or 
simply  Libraria.  Gell.  v«  4*  liiBBAitiuM,  a  chest  for  boIdii;ig .books, 
Cic.  MiU.  12.  P^  - 
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The  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {hibliopolai)  chiefly  lived, 
'  was  called  Abgiletus,  Mart,  i.  4.  or  that  part   of  the  fomni  or 
street,  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  Ter* 
tumnns,  HortU.  Ep,  I  20.  1. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Ffiw. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Pfolemy  Philadelpbiis 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.  containing  700,000  vdoiiies, 
Gdl.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,or  Eumenes,  king  of  Pei^gaimis, 
Plin.  xiii.  13. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  called  MU- 
SEUM, (i.  e.  domicUtum^  specus  vel  iemplum  musts  dieatum),  PIid. 
Ep.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  (aw>aay)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense,  wttk 
a  covered  walk  and  seats,  (excdra),  where  they  might  dispute, 
Strab.  17.  An  additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius, 
Suet.  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  reposUorjf  of  learned 
curiosities^  as  it  seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames 
of  Cssar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  PhOarck  im 
Cizs.  ^  Dio.  42.  38.  butneitherCassar  himself  nor  Hirtius  mentioii 
this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  received  from  Antony  the  library  of  rergamns,  then 
consisting  of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  642. 

The  fii*st  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Plioy  ob- 
serves, was  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  /Vm.  vii.  30.  xxxv.  2.  in  the 
Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  7K  on  Mount 
Aventine,  JIf aW.  xii.  3. 5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apolb  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Sue^  39. />»o.  liii.  1.  dnd  another,  in 
name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellos, 
Plutarch,  in  Marcdl.  (hid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60,  &  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capit<d,  Sm- 
et»  Dora.  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  GelL  xvi.  8.  in  the  house  of 
Tiberius,  Gtll.  xiii.  18.  &c.  But  the  chief  was  the  Uipian  library, 
instituted  by  Trajan,  GeU.  xi.  17.  which  Dioclesian  annexed  ai  an 
ornament  U>  his  ThemuBj  Yopisc.  in  Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  had  eood  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28.  Q. 
fr.  iii.  4.  Jtt.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  LuculL  Simee.  de  trano.  9.  Haral. 
od.  i.  29.  13.  particularly  in  their  country  villas,  Ctc.  Firu  iii.  2. 
Martial,  vil  16.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 
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Xjibraries  wens  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  SueU  Tib. 
70.  Plin.  ep.  iii.  7.  iv.  28.  particularly  of  ingenious  and  learned 
men,  PUn»  xaixv.  2.  JuventH.  ii.  7.  the  walk  and  roofs  with  glas- 
ses, Boeth.  ConsoJ.  Plin.  xxxvi,  25.  Seme.  ep.  BQ.^Stat.  SUv.i. 
5.  42.  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases,  (AavARiA  vel 
cAPSifi),  along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered,  Vo^ 
pise*  Tac.  8.  called  also  Foruli,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Jyvemd.  iii. 
219.  LocuLAMENTA,  Senec.  tranq*  9.  Nidi.  Martial,  i.  118.  but 
these'  are  supposed  by  some,  to  denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  ^e 
cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  dalled  a  Biblioth£Ca  ;  Bibliothe^ 
carmt  is  used  only  by  later  writers* 

^HOUSES  OF  TBB  ROMANS. 

'T^HE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been 
-^  nothing  else  but  cottages,  (casa^  vel  tuguria),  thatched  with 
straw,  Ovut.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof  of  a 
house,  {quod  ctdmii  tegebatur)^  Serv.  in  Yirg.  Eel.  i.  6.  ^n. 
viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more 
solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  building  pre- 
vented attention  to  the  regularity  of  streets,  Ldv.  v.  55.  Dtodor. 
xiv.  119. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction,  nulli 
distinctione  passim  erecta).  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  or  regard  to  pro- 
perty, {omisso  sui  alienique  discriminey  aded  ut  forma  urbis  esset 
oceupata  magts^  quam  divisa  similis)^  where  every  one  built  in 
what  place  he  chose,  Liv.  ib.  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles^  or  thin  boards,  (SCAN- 
DUL£,  vel  scindtdm,  u  e.  tabellm,  in  parvas  laminas  scissai)^  Plin. 
zvi.  10.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings  ;•  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  [that  he 
bad  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble ;  Marmoream  se 
relinquercy  qiiam  lateritiam  accepisiet,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets, 
however,  still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  'Suet.  Jfer.  38.  Tacit. 
Jnn.  XV.  38.  and  private  houses,  not  only  incommodious,  but  even 
dangerous,  from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Ju- 
venal, iii.  193.  &c.  Scalis  kabito  ttibuSf  sed  altisj  three  stories  high, 
Martial,  i.  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  th^  city  was  set  on  fire,  end  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground :  Of  fourteen  wards  (regioms)^ 
into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained  entire,  Tacit- 
Ann*  zv.  40.    Nero  himself  was  bought  jto  have  been  the  author 
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of  this  conflaftiaiioD,  He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of 
and  delighted,  as  be  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played 
the  iaking  of  Troy,  drest  like  ao  actor,  Suei.  38.  TaciU  An.  xr. 
39.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  reeularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  made  straight  aod  broader.  The  areas  of  ihe 
houses  were  measured  out,  aod  their  beieht  restricted  to  70  feet, 
as  under  Augustus,  Strub.  v.  p.  162.  Each  house  had  a  portico 
before  it,  frooting  the  street,  and  did  n6t  commuoicate  with  aoy 
other  by  a  commdn  wall  as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of 
every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof 
against  fire,  {igntbus  impervius)^  Tacit.  Add.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as  utiKtj' 
Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive  to  health,  as  pre- 
veotinj;  by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  Ibid. 

Buikliags,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INSULJE ; 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel  Mdks  privats, 
Suit.M'er.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann,  v'u  45.  xv.  41.     See  p.  65. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of 
Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small  hoose  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemhlance  to  the 
houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1^  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  vras  an  ac- 
cess to  it,  Gtll.  xvi.  i.  Cic.  Casin*  12.  Plaui.  Moat.  iii.  3*  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  (marea  domus)  of  Nero,  vras 
so  lar^e,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each,  aod  a 
pond  lik/e  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city,  Suet.  jyTer. 
30.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  binuelf,  or^tat^e  of  enonnous 
magnitude,  ISO  feet  high.    See  p.  336. 

2.  JANUA,^  osHumj  vel  foreg^  the  gate,  fPoRTA  mvrorum  ti  ear* 
trorum;  Janua  parUtis  ti  domorum)^  made  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  G.  ii.  442.  elm,  oak,  &c  Ovid.  MeL 
iv.  487.  Amou  ii.  1.  25.  sometimes  of  iron,  Phut.  Pert.  iv.  4»  21« 
or  brass,  Plin.  xxxi  v.  3.  and  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold, 
Ck.  Verr.  iv.  56.  Plin.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they 
had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  Mn.  \u  493.  Sen.  tp.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  vithoot 
ihe  wall,  were  called  ANT£,  and  the  ornaments  affixed  to  tbemi 
wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  Antxpaombnta,  Ftstus. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  amone  the  Romans,  the  folds  f  falvs, 
quod  intus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  grantea  to  any 
one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outward ;  as  to  P«  Valerius 
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>plicofa,  and  Us  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  the  Sabinea, 
t  <fem<b  eontm  /otbs  extra  cperireiaury^  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  after  the 
anner  of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street,  (m 
iblicttm) ;  and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  alwajs  made  a  noise,  by 
riking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without,  to 
eep  at  a  distance :  Hence  Crepui^  roats,  Goncnjmit  a  Qfycerio 
return,  the  door  .of  Glycerium  bath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be 
peaed  ;  Ter.  And.  iv.  1.  59.  /fee  iv.  I.  6.  Plaut.  Ampk.  i.  2.  34. 
'his  the  Greeks  called  40^1  w  dvpov ;  and  knocking  froai  without^ 
m-rity,  puisare  vel/)tf/tore* 

A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANITOR), 
^vid.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTIARltfS,  puer  ab  janua, 
^e/^«  Han.  12.  Clauitr%iumu$y  Gel),  xii.  10.  usually  in  chains,  (ca- 
enaius)f  Columel,  pracf.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  ^  25*  which  when 
'tnanctpated,  he  consecrated  to  the  Laresj  Uarat.  u  5.  65.  or  to 
Saturn,  Mart,  iiu  29.  armed  with  astaflf  or  rod,  (arundOiVel  virga)f 
>enec.  de  Const.  14.  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise  chained, 
?Mel.  Vit.  16«  Settee,  delra,  iiu  37.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  some- 
imes  this  inscription,  Cave  canem,  Petron.  39*  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  3. 
IC2. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sextm  Resc. 
20.  Mm&b.  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning,  when  the 
Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  certain  number  of  them 
were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross, 
Plin.  xxiiL.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  setto  watch  the  door,  (Janitricks), 

usually  old  women,  Plaut.  Cure.  I  K  76.  Tibull.  i.  7. 67.  Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  chikl  or  the  like,  the  gates  were 

adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  (amps,  Juvemal.  ix.  85. 

xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on  Sabbaths, 

Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.   Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree 

of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpe* 

tual  conquerer  of  his  enemies ;  Ovid.  Tirist*  iii.  1. 39.  Plin.  zv.  30. 

s.  39.  hence  LAtjaxATJa  ronfts,  Senee.  ad  Poh/L  35.  Laurioiri 

Penates  ;  Martial*  viii.  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the 

top  of  his  house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  Plia.  xvi. 

3.  which  honour  Tiberius  refused ;  8a«$.  36.  The  laurel  branches 

seem  to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule ; 

and  the  civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between 

them :  hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel :  mediamque  tuebere  quercta»t 

Met.  i,  563. 

The  do*r,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  (oUces^  chustra,  re- 
pagvk^  vectes) ;  iron  bolts,  (pesiuli) ;  chains,  Jiiv.  iii.  304.  k>cks, 
{sira)i  And  keys,  {daves) :  Hence  ohdere  pessuhanfaribm,  to  bolt 
the  door,  7Vr.  Htaut.  ii.  3.  37.  ocdudere  o^iwn  pesnUii^  with  tw« 
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bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  Plata.  Atd^  !•  2.  ^. 
immUterBy  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook;  ohserareforesj  vel  astamf  to 
lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun*  iv«  6.  35«  »$ramp0nere^  Javenal.  vL  54 
apporit&januafiJta  serSi^  locked,  Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  344.  refervrc,  to 
open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Mel.  Tt.  3&4.  excuttre  paste  seram.  Am.  u  6« 
94.  &c.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed 
to  the  pannels  (impages)  of  the  doors  with  nails,  like  ours,  bat  w&t 
taken  oflf  when  the  door,  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks :  Hence,  d 
jaceat  taeiiA  lapsa  catena  serA^  ProperU  iv.  12.  36. 

Knockers  {mOtCfdi  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  beDs 
^tintinnabula)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Senec.  de  Ira, 
iii.  35.  DU).  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  tbe  gate,  wko 

they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  iv.  31.     He  admitted  or  excluded  such  as  Us 

master  directed.  Suet.  Otk,  3.  Senec.  £p.  47.    Sometimes  be  was 

ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic  Oratm  ii.  68. 

*  Martial,  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  531. 

Besides  the  ^'am'tor,  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons 
who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excobia,  wi  costo- 
dia),  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Xn.  vi.  555, 574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTICUM, 
vel  posticum  osti/um^  Plant.  Stich.  iii.  1 .  40.  Horat.  ep.  u  5.  31.  iX' 
PsBUDOTHTRUM,  V.  -Wj  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  20.  Red.  in  Senat.  6.  that  in 
the  forepart,  Antigum,  Festui. 

3.  The  Janwh  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or  arched 
galleries,  ^rticui  tecta  vel  /oftieo/cB),  Auson.  Edyll.  x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars ;  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1. — ^x^xvi.  2.  &  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUH,  and  the 
Other  two  sides,  ALiE,  FUruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books  and  the  records  of  what  any 
one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  PHn.  xxxv.  2. 

In  the  atriumi  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  Seep.  446,  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought  at  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  Cfc  MU*  5.  Jfep.pr(B/.  {In  medio  csdium,  i»  e.  in 
atrio,  Iav  i.  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  everv  method  to  encouraee  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention.  Seep,  445. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Kirg.  AEn*  viii*  408. 
ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated 
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for  tbeir  worldne,  (ex  veiere  more  in  airio  tela  iexebantur^  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  industry  might  be  coospicuoas :  Henee 
the  qualities  of, a  good  wife,  {morigera  uxoris) :  probUas^  forma, 
^deSjfama  pudicUicRf  lanificctque  manta,  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi. 
3.      £iut  in  after  times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so 
luxurious  and  indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them. 
,^N\jute  pleraque  sic  luxu  et  inertii  deAuunt,  ut  ne  lavificii  ftiulem  cvaram 
sus*ipere  dignenttar^  Columei.  xii.  Proem.  6.  On  this  account,  slaves 
only   were  employed  in  spinnmg  and  weaving,  (Textores  et  ttex- 
TRicEs,  tanificiy  et  -a}^  and  a  particular  place  appropriated   to 
them,  where  they  wrought,  (textrina,  vd  -um).  Thus  Verres  ap- 
pointed in  Sicily,  Ctc  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  tho*<e  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Piatit.  ^td.  ih.  6«  38. 
Serv*  in  Xn.  vii.  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  {veatis  lintea),  seems  to 
have  been  highly  valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described 
by  Ovid  MeU  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing,  comb- 
ing, and  carding  it,  {lanam  carpere^  peciere^  v.  pectinare^  carminare, 
&c.  spinning  (nere,  poet,  ducere,  vel  trahere)  with  a  distaff,  (golus), 
and  spindle,  (fusus),  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews, 
(gtomerare);  dyeing,  {tingere^  fueare^fuco  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  round  balls, 
(glomerari  in  orhei)^  before  it  was  spun,  Ovtil.  Und.  19.  Horat,  ep» 
i.  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  {recem  ionsa\  with  its  natural  moisture, 
was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Varr.)  so  mulier  stxcida,  plump, 
Plaui.  Mil.  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil, 
or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  JuoenaL  v.  24. 
Plin.  viii.  48.  xxix.  2.  Varr.  R»  R.  ii.  11. 

The  loom^  {machina  in  qua  tela  texitur)^  or  at  least  that  part  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JU6UM,  a  cylinder  or  round 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  H,  resembling  the  ju- 
gum  ignominiomm,  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to 
pass,  Festus  ^  Liv.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugum,  were 
called  LICIA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  rais* 
ed 'and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  (d^toTkfo),  because  the  an- 
cients stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly, 
(whence  Radio  stantis  (i.  e.  pendentis)perct/rfen«  stamina  tebByOvid. 
Met.  iv.  276.)  and  wrought  upwards,  (in  altitudinenh  vel  surmm . 
verstmh  Festus),  which  method  was  dropt,  except  by  the  linen 
weavers,  (Linteones)  ;  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Recta^  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTEMEN, ' 
the  Ufoof  or  weft,  (quasi  aiAteximenj  vel  substamen),  some  read  ni&« 
''  63 
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Ugwien^  bat  improperly  :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads 
ofthp  warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed  ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the 
warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle  ;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PEC- 
TEN,  the  lay,  Ovid.  Met  vi.  53,  vel  Spatha,  Senec.  Ef.  91. — 
When  the  web  was  woven  upiight,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a 
sword,  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  wear- 
ing of  Arras»  of  Turkey  carpeting,  &c.  in  which  alone,  the  upright 
mode  of  working  is  now  retailed,  the  weft  is  driven  ap  with  an  in- 
strument somewhat  tike  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  oat,  made 
of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of 
the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft,  as  the  moderns  do.  The 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam 
or  Hiddlesy  composed  of  eyed  or  hooked  threads,  through  which  the 
warp  passes,  and  which,  being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by 
the  orotion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadle*^  raises  or  depresses  the  warp^ 
and  makes  the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or 
Something  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  LICIA  ;  hence 
lAcia  iel<B  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to 
weave,  Virg.  O.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of  the 
warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  i^oof  was  inserted :.  if,  for  instance,  three 
rows  of  threads  {tria  licia)  of  different  colours  were  raised  or  insert- 
ed together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX,  wrought  with  a  triple 
tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted  the  raising  of  threads  of  any  particu- 
lar colour  or  quality  at  pleasure,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii. 
639.  So  BiLix.  Id.  xii.  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or 
gold  and  stiver  in  cloth  :  thus,  Fert  picturaias  auri  subtemine  ves- 
tesy  figured  with  a  weft  of  gold,  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was 
also  called  TRAMA,  Senec.  Ep.  91.  Hence  tramajigura,  skin  and 
bones,  like  a  threadbare  coat,  Pers.  vi.  73.  but  Scrvigs  makes  tra- 
ma  the  same  with  subtemenj  Virg.  j£n.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (acupingert)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such 
vests  were  called  Purtoionije,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. — the  inter- 
weaving of  gold,  (aurum  intexere)^  by  King  Attains;  whence  Vbs- 
T£8  Attalicjb.  lb.  ^  ProperU  iiu  1 8.  19. — the  interweaving  of 
different  colours  {colores  divtnos  pictunz  iniexert)  by  the  Babylo- 
nians ;  hangings  and  furniture  of  which  kind  of  cloth  for  a  dining- 
room  i^nchrwiria  Babylonica)  cost  Nero  L.  32,281  :  13:  4.  quad- 
ragies  sestertio  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  ^etlerlit^ 
Plin.  ibid. — ^the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once,  {pltaimis  lidis 
Uxere)^  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  £gypt,  which  produced  a 
cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  Polvmita,  (ex  i«a«i,  mtaftitf, 
et#itiro(,  jUtcm),  lb.  ^  MarliaL  xiv.  150.  Jsidor.  xix.  22.  wrought,  as 
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weavers  say,  with  a  many-haved  caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing 
ilver  in  cloth  {argenium  infila  deducere^  et  Jilis  argenteii  vestimen^ 
I  coniexere)  was  not  invented  till  under  the  Greek  emperors  ;  when 
lothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  he  much  used  under  the  name 
fVfiSTiMEirTASTRMATiHA,  Salmos.  ad  Vopiici  Jlureliah.  46. 
From  the  operation  of  spinnin^and  weaving^  FILUM,  a  thread, 
»  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Ctc.  LosL  7.  Orat  ii. 

2.  iii.  26.  Fam.  ix.  12.  GelL  xx.  5.  and  DOcxREor  deducere,  to 
rite  or  compose  :  JtaenaL  vVu  74.  thus,  Temd  deducta  poenuUa 
lOf  L  e.  ndftUiore  stilo  scripta^  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  K  i25*  So  aeductum 
icere  carmen^  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  hum- 
le  style,  Ftry.  Ed.  vi.  6.— Ovid.  Trist.  \.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88. 
ont.  i.  5.  7.  Si  13.  also  tbxere,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  ^\.Q./ratr.  iii.  5. 
id  subt€9tre^  to  subjoin,  TibuU.  i  v.  1.  21 1. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv^  in  Virg. 
Zn.  i.  736.  iii.  353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen,  (Culin a),  Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors, 
^ep.  45.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons,  Horat.  Ep.  i. 
>  31.  Juvenal,  viu  71.  and  receive  the  gportula.  See  p.  43:^* 

The  Atrium  was  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plaie,  &c.  and 
le  place  were  they  were  kept  was  called  PINATHECA,  Plin. 
Exv.  2.  Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  differ- 
It  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils,  (ve/a), 
ito  which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to  their  different  de- 
rees  of  favour;  whence  they  were  called  omict  A  OMISSION  IS 
Hma,  itcunda^  vel  tertian  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been 
rst  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and  Llvius  Drusus,  Senec.  de  benef.  vi. 

3.  34.  Clem^  i.  10.  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the 
resence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called  Ex  omcio  admissionis, 
uet.  Vesp.  14.  vel  Adm issionalks,  Lampnd.  in  Alex.  4.  and  the 
lief  of  them,  Maoister  admissiomum,  master  of  ceremonies, 
^opitc.  Avrelian.  12.  usually  freed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  inso* 
nt  under  weak  or  wicked  princes,  PUn.  xxxiii*  3.  and  even  to 
ike  money  for  admission,  S^ec.  $onst.  Sapient.  14.  but  not  so  un-  ^ 
»r  good  princes,  PUn.  panfg.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  eUniim  in  temples ;  thus,  afrnnri  Liberta^ 
r,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Artium  publicum 
I  Capiiolioj  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire  was 
spt  always  burning  near  the  eate,  under  the  charge  of  the  jani- 
»r,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  lo5^  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lares  were 
laced ;  whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus,  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  amdce  through 
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tbe  wftlls*  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested  vidi  it 
HoraU  Sat.  i.  5.  8K  Vitmv.  vii.  3.  hence  also  the  images  id  t&e 
hall  are  called  Fumosa,  Ctc.  Pis.  1.  Juvenal,  viii.  a.  and  Decem- 
ber Puirosus,  from  ihe  use  of  fires  in  that  month,  MariiaL  v.  SI.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  u  9.  5*  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  dry,  Id»  ill.  17.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  o^ 
(aimtrca)y  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called  Cgti^ 
ACAPNA,  (ex  a  priv.  et  mkftv9i^  fuimus)^  Mart.  ziii.  15.  vel  cocya, 
ne^mum  faciant^  Ulpian.  de  legg.  iii.  I.  53.  Cato  de  K.  R-  c  lUL 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  (camini  pertatUes^  ftnmr 
cef,  vel  'CUla.foc^if  ignUabtda  vpI  eschSra)  for  carrying  embers  aod 
burning  coak,  {prima  vel  earbones  is:niU\  to  warm  the  difieresl 
apartments  of  a  house,  Sttet.  Tib.  74.  Ft/.  8.  which  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Cat.  de  re  rtuu  IB*  C*- 
lum.  xi.  1 . 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  cooveying 
heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  fixed  to 
the  walls,  (ver  iubos  parietibus  inipressos%  which  warmed  the  tooaa 
more  ecfualiy,  Senee.  ep.  90.  de  provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rajB* 
water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  IM- 
PLUVIUM,  or  Cmplwiun^  Festus;  Varro  de  L.  L.  iy.  33.  As- 
con,  in  -Cic.  Varr.  i.  23.  Li  v.  xliii.  15.  also  Cav  jbdium,  or  Catum 
(Bilttim,  Varr.  ibid.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  commonly  uncovered,  (subS- 
vale);  if  not,  from  its  arched  roo(  called  Testudo,  Farr-  Aid. 

Vitnivius  directSi  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium^  W«  4. 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it  con- 
tained, was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  35.  He  held  the  first 
rank  among  his  fellow  slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  Plaui.  Asitu  iL  3,  80. 
andexercised  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBICULA 
dormitoria^  vel  noctuma^  nociis^  et  somnt;  for  there  were  also 
cubiculu  diurwaf  for  reposing  in  the  day-time,  Plin.  ip.  L  3*  ii.  17. 
v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining,  (Pao- 
eoxTUM,  vel  Procestrium)^  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books,  in- 
serted  in  the  walls,  {artnarta  patHiii  imerta),  Id.  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under 
lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel  -turn.  Ten 
Heaut.  V.  1.  39.  (a  con  et  clavis,  qudd  unA  clavi  claudiiur,  Festm; 
vel  quod  intra  eum  locum  loca  muUa  et  cubicula  clausa  noil,  ad' 
hcBrentia  triclinio^  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.)  put  also  for  the 
Triclinium,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iv.  26.  Orat.  ii.  86.  (^tiwc^i/*  ix.  2.  Hortt. 
Sar.  ii.  6.  113. 
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Among  the  Greekn,  the  woman  bad  a  separate  apartment  from 
the  men,  called  GYNiBCEUM,  (yvraiMior),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  S7.  Ttr. 
Pharm.  .v.  6.  22, 

Xhe  slaves  wbo  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
CUBICULARIIyOc.  Att.  vi.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  21.  or  Cubiculabes, 
Id.  Jfer.  38*  the  chief  of  them,  Prjbpositus  cubiculo,  vel 
Decurio  CiTBiccLARioRUM,  Sual.  Dom.  16.  Si  17.  They  were 
usually  in  great  fevour  with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as 
vranted  to  see  them,  Cic.  ibid.  For  the  Emperors  often  gave 
audience  in  their  bed-chamber;  the  doors  of  which  had  hangings 
or  curtains  suspended  before  them,  (foribusprcBtentavela)^  Tacit. 
Ann*  5«  Suet.  CI.  10.  which  were  drawn  up  (Jeoabantur)  when  any 
one  entered,  Senec.  ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Ccmationtis^  Gsnacu^  vel 
Triclinia.     See  p.  41 7  &  4 1 8. 

A  parlour  for  sapping  or  sitting  io^  was  called  DI£TA,  PHn* 
ep.  ii.  17.  Suet.  CI.  10.  sometimes  several  apartments  joined 
together,  were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zbta,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  v. 
6.  and  a  small  apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be  joined  to 
the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  curtains  and  windows.  ZOTHECA,  vel  -cula.  Ibid. 

DiATA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a 
garden:  So  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet^or  a  certain 
mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  .id/^  iv.  3.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  cfifttcu/tim,  Plin.ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaut.  ML  ii.  4.  25.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  appointed  to  be 
made  on  the  portico  before  the  house,  Id.  Mer,  16.  or  Helioca- 
MINUS,  Plin.  ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  construeted  and 
arranged  at  diflerent  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste 
of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (te^ti/s),  of  a  con- 
siderable breadth ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vi- 
truvius  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feet  broad,  {bipedales;  and 
a  garret,  (c«?M»cii/«?n),  covered  by  one  tile;  Suet.  Gramm.  11. 
When  war  was  declared  against  Antonys  the  senators  were  tax- 
ed at  4  obsli  or  10  asses  for  every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether 
tb^ir  own  property  or  hired,  D%q.  xlvi.  3f.  In  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  we  read,  In  siwidas  tegulaa  impositis  sexcentis  sexcenties  ctrnfid 
possCn  c.  iv.  93.  But  here  sexeentis  is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake 
for  sex  nummis,  or  singulas  tegulas  to  be  put  for  singula  tectum 
each  roof. 

The  roofs  {tecta)  of  the  Roman  houses-  seep  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  foim,  like  ours^  the  top  or  highest  part 
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of  which  was  oaiM  FASTIGIUM.  Fesiusj  Virg.  JSBn.  i.  449.  iL 
458.  r6H.  hence  operifahtignun  impmiert,  to  finish,  Cic-  Qfl  m*  7. 
put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  46.  Q./r.iu.  1.4.  bat 
particiiiarly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  leaip\eSt 
where  inscriptions  were  made,  P/m.  paneg.  64.  and  statoes 
erected,  Piin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5.  Hence  it  was  decreed 
by  th(^  Senate,  that  Julius  Cssar  might  add  a  fhsitgium  to  tfce 
front  <iF  his  house,  and  adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple, 
ilor.  i  V.  2.  Cic*  Phil  ii.  43.  which  the  night  before  be  was  shin, 
his  wife  CaJpuniia  dreamt  had  fellen  down,  Suttm  Jul.  81.  Pht^ 
torch,  ifi  C(B$.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  honse,  Fasti- 
•lUM  is  put  for  any  declivity;  hence  Cloaca fasiigio dud^t  slop- 
ing, Liv.  i.  38.  So  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  25.  ii.  34.  Fastioatus,  beading 
or  sloping,  Cas.  B.  6.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  signlficftion, 
viz.  the  iummii  or  top^  it  is  put  for  dignity  or  nmk;  thus,  Cura^ 
altior  fastigto  suOf  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank.  Liv^  ii«  27.  Pari 
fasiigio  stetit,  with  equal  dignity^  JVIfp.  xxv.  14.  In  cmutdartfa*-' 
tigium  provectus,  to  the  honour  of  consul,  Veil,  iu  69.  or  for  any 
head  of  discourse;  Summa  seqttarfastigia  rertan,  I  will  recoont 
the  chief  circumstances,   Virg.  Mn.  i.  346.  also  for  depth,  as 
altitudo,  Serv  in  Yirg.  G.  ii.  388.     The  centre  of  the  inner  pait 
of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams  joined,  wascall* 
ed  THOLUS,  Serv.  in   Virg.  JEn.  ix.  408.    Ovid.  Fast.  vL  296. 
the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  was  also  called 
Fastigiun,  Virg.  ibid.     But  any  round  roof  was  called  Tbolus, 
Marital,  ii.  59.   Viiruv.  i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the 
concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast,  vu  S82L  &  296. 
Whence  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  bad  its  name, 
because  from  the  roundness  of  its  6gure  (^(AMc^sar)  it  resembled 
heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.     From  the  TJtohu  offer- 
ings consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  used  to 
be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  Fastigiumy  Virg.  ih.  and  on  the  top 
of  the  Tkolust  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed, 
Jlfar/.i.7l.  10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  {foramina),  in  the 
walls  to  admit  the  light;  FENESTRA,  windows,  (from  ^mo^ 
ostendo  ;  hence  ocuh  et  aures  amt  guasi  fenestra  ornrm,  Cic«  Tusc. 
1.  20.)  covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  {bifores  valva),  of  wood, 
Ovid.  Poid.  iii.  5.  ^mor»  i.  5.  3.  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Jvm- 
nal.  ix.  105.  hence  s£iid  to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat..  1.25. 
Cubiculum  ne  diem  gvidem  sentit^  nisi  apertis  fenestris^  PI  in.  ii.  17. 
ix.  36.  sometimes  covered  with  a  net,  (fenestra  rbticulata,  ne 
guod  animal  maUficumintroire  qveat^  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occasion* 
ally  shaded  by  curtains,  {obductis  ve/t>),  Plin,  ep«  vii.  21. 
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Vnder  the  first  Emperors,  windows  were  composed  of  a  cer- 
lin  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS,  found 
irst  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and 
Lfrica,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves,  {finditur  in  quamr 
tbeC  tenues  crustas)^  like  slate,  but  not  above  five  feet  long  each, 
SeneC'  ep.  90.  Plin.  zxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What  this  stone  was  is 
mcertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were  used 
>nly  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Stnec.  ep,  tt6. 
Kat.  Q.  iv.  13.  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.  d.  Martial,  viiu  14. 
called  PsRSPicuA  gemma,  lb.  68.  in  porticos,  Plin.  ep.  iu  17.  in 
sedans,  {lecUca)  Juvenal,  iv.  21.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  for 
windows;  hence  corneum  specular,  Tert.  de  Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used 
it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  {sptcula)^  nor  is  it  yet 
universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Glass  was  first 
invefitcd  in  Phoenicia,  accidentally,  by  mariners  burning  nitre  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65. 

Glass  windows  {vitrta  sptcidaria)  are  not  mentioned  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  founh  century  by  HieronymuSj  {St.  Jerome,) 
ad  Ezech.  xl.  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  D.  1177;  first  made 
there,  1558;  but  plate-glass  for  coaches  and  looking-glasses  not 
till  1673« 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their 
houses  with  small  pieces  {crusta^  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of  diflferent 
kinds,  and  different  colours,  curiously  joined  together,  called  pavi- 
MBNTA  SECTiLiA,  Suei.  Ccu.  46.  (xc^fpttTes  VarrOn)  vel  emblbma- 
TA  VERNicuLATA,  Cic.  Orot.  lii.  4J*  or  with  small  pebbles,  cal' 
culij  vel  te9$er<Bf  s.  -u/(s),  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called 
Favimknta  tessbllata,  Suei.  lb,  used  likewise,  and  most  fre- 
quently, in  ceilings,  Lucan.  x.  114.  in  after  times,  called  opxa 
meunifli,  vel  musivum^  Mosaid  work,  probably  because  first  used 
in  caves  or  grottos,  consecrated  to  the  muses,  {musea)^  Plin.  3(xxvi. 
21*  s.  42.  The  walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of  mar- 
ble, lb.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or  formed 
into  raised  work  and  hollows,  (laqueata  tecta^  Cic.  legg.  ii.  I.  La- 
quearia  vel  LAcuNARiA,  from  Ucfis  or  lacuna,  the  hollow  inters- 
tice between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  1.  726.)  gilt,  {aurea^ 
Ibid.  &  Horat*  od.  ii.  11.  tflavrata,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted, 
P/tn.  XXXV.  1 1.  s.  40,  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room 
to  shift  and  exhibit  new  appearances,  as  the  different  courses  or 
dishes  were  removed,  Settee,  ep.  90.  SiueU  Ifer.  31* 
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VILLAS  and  QARDBNS  of  ike  ROMAMS. 

I^HE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  wa^  chiefly  conspiciioasiB  tkeir 
country  villas,  CtCm  de  Itgg.  iii.  13. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house,  and  its  appurtemaces, 
or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  (^uon  vklu, 
auofnicius  vchebanti  ^  unde  vehebant,  cum  vend'TetUur^  Vair.  S. 
R.  i.  2.  14.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  calle<l  VILLICUS; 
and  his  \%ife,  (uxor /t6ert,  ei  contubcrivalis  serviX  VILLICA.  Bet 
when  luxury  was  introduced,  the  name  of  vi/Za  was  apf^ed  to  & 
number  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  at 
opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country^  Cte*  Rose.  Com.  l2.  lieoce 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  ma  oner  of  cities,  k 
urbium  modtan  txadijicaia^  Sallust.  Cat.  13.  Mdificia  privmi^bx' 
itatem  urbium  magtiarum  vineeniia,  Senec.  benef.  vii«  ICK  £p  90. 
Horat.  od.  iu  Id.  iii.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  UaBAVAf  Rosti- 
CA,  and  Pructuaria.  The  first  contained  diaing  rooms,  pa^ 
lours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks,  terraces,  (q^)) 
&c.  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  mllm  fi» 
tita  contained  accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  siavei 
and  workmen,  stables,  &c.  and  the  JFVtictuana,  wine  and  oil-cel- 
lars, corn-yards,  (fanilia  tt  paUaria)  barns,  granaries,  store-lioiMes, 
repositories,  for  preserving  fruits,  {aforothMa\  4^c,  CohuneL  i. 
4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of 
Villa  Rustic  a,  Gi^  dt  R.  R»  iii*  I*  ix.  !•  Varr»  xiii.  6.  But  the 
name  of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other 
two,  and  called  by  Vitruvms,  Psbudo-drbana  ;  by  others,  PaiCTO- 
RiuM,  Suel.  Aug.  1%  CaL  37.  Tit.  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  a  supping  room,  (cosno^to),  where  the  guests,  while 
reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect, 
Plin.  ep.  ii.   17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  bens, 
Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chenobociun  ;  ducks,  and  wild  fowl,  Nst- 
soTROPHiuM  ;  birds,  orntiAon,  vel  Aviarioit;  dormice,  GLiRAaiim; 
swine,  Suile,  sc.  siabulumj  et  Aarce,  hogsties ;  hares,  rabbits, 
&c.  Leporarium,  a  warren :  bees,  Apiarium  ;  and  even  snails, 
Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  («apaati0«^),  for  deer 
and  wild  beasts,  THBRioTROPHiuMyOe/ VIVARIUM,  GelLiL  !M)«buKthe 
last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond,  (Piscira),  Juvemal*  iv.  51. 
or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin*  ix.  54«  or  any  place  where  live  animals  were 
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:ept  for  pleasure  op  profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  miUere^  i.  e.  lactare^ 
nuneribus  et  observantia  omni  alicujus  hereditatem  captart^  to  court 
>ne  for  his  money,  Horat.  ep.  u  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  curruni^  to  good 
]uarters,to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  h^d^Juvenal.  iii.  i08. 
The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hortus,  vel 
ORTuSy  116}  arborci  ei  okra  oriuntur),  as  indeed  all  the  ancients  were : 
Hence*  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  HsspERiDESi 
Virg.  j^n.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,  76.  Q,  ii.  87,  Ovid.  dm. 
i.  10.  56.  PonL  iv.  2.  10.  Stai,  Sylv.  i.  3.  ^1.  the  banging  gardens 
(penstles  horti)  of  Semirftmis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix. 
4.  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnanwn^  or  school,  Ibid. 
ct  Ctc.  AtL  xii.  23.  Fin.  v.  3. 

in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but  horttu 
in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden  altera 
guccidia^  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  {perna^peUUo  vel  lar- 
^lum)^  wliich  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Ctc.  Sen.  16.  or  a  sallad, 
(acetaria,  -orura.yactVta  cancoqui^  nee  oneratnra  senstim  cibo^  Plin. 
jcix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  iudged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  {nequam 
maier  familias^  for  tnis  Was  her  charge)  in  that  bouse  were  the  gar- 
dea  was  in  bad  order,  (indiligens  hortus^  i.  e.  indiligeniur  cultus). 
Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations 
of  gardens  in  their  windows,  PHn.  ibid. 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees 
and  pot-herbs,  f eac  horio  enim  vlebei  maceQumf  lb.)  hence  called  HoR- 
Tos  Piirouis,  the  kitchen  warden,  Firg.  O,  iv.  118.  P/m.  ep.  ir.  17. 
and  noble  families  were  denominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation 
of  certain  kinds  of  pulse,  (Ugumna)^  FabUy'L^ntuliy  Pisones^  Sic. 
but  also  of  lettuce,  Lactuciniy  Plin.  xix.  4, 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  od.  xv.  4/  Ovid.  Mub.  i^.  &c* 
aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens ;  as  the  myrtle^  tvy,  laurel^ 
boxv)6ody  ^c.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted,  and 
cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called 
TOPIARII,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19.  who  were  said  Topiariam,  sc.  artem. 
FACERE,  Cic.  Q.  fr.  iii.  1.  2.  vel  opus  topiariom,  Plin,  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Ctc. 
Dom.  43.  Plin.  ep.  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose 
it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Art.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends^  Senee.  ep.  2i.  Mart.  iv.  64. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  hdve  their  gardens  well 
watered,  {rigidj  vel  irrigui)}  and  for  that  purpose,  if  there  was 
no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  {ifulucebatur 
per  canaies^  vel  fittulas  aquarioij  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  per  tubos  plumbeoij 
veU^tfOf,  Plin.  xvi^  42.  s.  81.  ye\fictiU8,  seu  ttstaceoe^  Id.  xxxi. 
6.  s.  31.)     These  aquanlucU  {ductua,  aquarum)  Wbre  sometimes  so 
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bi^ge,  that  they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili  and  Eubipi  ;  Ctc.  ltg>  < 
it.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  roost  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Clasib, 
were,  horti  Cjesaris,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83.  Lccuiu, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xu  1.  37.  Martialis,  iv.  64.  Nbronis,  Tacit. !». 
xiv.  3.  XV.  44.  PoHPfiii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29.  Salustii,  v.  -iA!fi;ib? 
property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian,  then  of  his  grand-DefA^ii, 
and  adopted  son,  Tacit.  Jinn.  iii.  30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors, 
Id.  xiii*  47.  Hist.  iii.  82.  Senecjb>  Id.  xtv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  \^ 
Tarquinii  Superbi,  the  most  ancisut  in  the  city,  lAv.  i.  54.  ihii 
Fast.  li.  703.  &c. 

Adjoining  the  garden  tvere  beautiful  walks,  (ambulacra  t^I 
•tianes^)  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise,  (paleuin), 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  2.  Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  tte 
city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.  22.  TibuU.  iii.  3.  15.  and  statues />i3ce0 
among  them,  Ctc  Verr.  i.  I9. 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMAJ^S, 

nnHE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  tAeir 
-■-  most  illustrious  commanders  were  soraetimos  called  from  the 
plough;  thus,  Cincinnalus,  Ltv.  iii.  26.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  \^^ 
The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  culti?aiedtk 
ground  with  their  own  hands.  Ibid.  See  p.  24.  and  the  nohtest 
iamilies  derived  their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of 
grain;  as  the  Fabit,  Pisones,  Lentoli,  Ci c erones,  &c.Wi* 
xviii.  1.  To  be  a  good  husbandman,  was  accounted  the  Wghesi 
praise,  (Bonos  colonus,  vel  agkicola,  was  equivalent  to  Vir 
Bonus,  Ibid.  3.  Cato^  R.  R.  Pr.  2.  Locuplks,  rich,  q.  loOy  hoc 
est,  agriplenns  :  Peguniosus,  b  pecorum  copia  j  5^>  AssiDCCS,  ab 
assedartdo,  Quinciil.  v.  10.  Ovid.  Fa^st.  v.  230.  Gell.  x.  5.  FfstU'^); 
and  whoever  neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  improperly,  wa5 
liable  to  the  animadversion  of  the  Censors,  Plin,  ibid. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres.  Van.  R-  R* 
1.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  II.  called  Haredicm,  {quod htBredm setjuenn^ 
iur)j  Id.  ami  Sors,  Festus;  or  cespes  fortuitus,  Horat  od.  ii.  !>• 
17.  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  bus- 
dred  of  these  sortes  or  heredia  was  called  Centdaria;  Coit**"* 
i.  5.  Hence  in  nullam  sortem  bonorum  nafus^  i.  e.  partemhrti^' 
tis,  to  no  share  of  his  grandfather's  fortune,  Lav.  i.  34.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kini^s  seven  acres  were  granted  to  c»ch 
citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  a  long  timetobctw 
usual  portion  assigned  them  id  the  division  of  conquered  ^^ 
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^tA'm.  f.  SO.  Vol.  Max.  iv.  S.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius 
Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  &c.  had  no  more,  /d.  iv.  4.  6.  & 
7.  Cincinnatus  bad  only  four  acres,  according  to  Columella, 
/»ro|/l  &  i.  3«  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VIL« 
LICI,  Horat.  ep.  u  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  JiU.  xiv.  17.  and  were 
usually  of  servile  condition,  Ibid* 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  pea- 
pie,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratores,  whe- 
ther Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  {provinciaUs)  ^ 
and  their  farms,  Arationes,  Cte.  Ferr.  iii*  20. 27.  $3,  Phil.  ii.  37, 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to 
other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farmers 
or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLON  I,  Cic.  Camif  32, 
Plin.  ep.  X.  24.  Coium.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  ep.  vii.  30. 
or  PARTIARIL  because  usually  they  shared  the  produce  of 
the  ground  with  the  proprietor,  C^tttf,  /.  26.  §  6,  jf.  Locati.  Plin. 
ep.  \\.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leases 
only  for  five  years,  {singulis  lustris  prc^a  locdsse),  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOL£  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those 
who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram  arani^  vel 
ipsi  sua  manUf  vel  per  aliosy  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but  also  those  who 
reared  vines,  {viratores)  ;  or  trees,  (arboratores)  ;  and  shepherds, 
(ptutores). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  th#. 
proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the  pro- 
duce for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLJ- 
TOR,  vel  Po/tn^or,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius,  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  orto  any  one  who  shared, 
with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  farmers  are  only 
mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their  own 
f^rounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg,  eel.  iz.  4.  But  this  word  is  com«- 
monly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agricola :  Kan  domi- 
mtf,  «ec{  colonusf  Senec.  ep.  88.  In  Columella,  colonus  means  the 
same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  always  of  a 
free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILUCUS,  a  bailiff*  or 
overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  orfreed« 
man,  Colwn.  !•  7.  HoraU  ep.  1.14.  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  50. '  So  shep- 
herds, Virg.  ed.  i.  28.  &  41.  When  a  free-born*citizen  was  em- 
ployed as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator,  Cic.  Cacif^ 
20.  ^tt.  xiv.  17.  Orai.  i.  58«  and  those  who  acted  under  him, 
ACTOREs,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  fanner  ot 
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bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings;  in  latter  times,  chiely 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained ;  See  p.  53.  Plin.  Twm, 
4.  Martial,  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6. 31.  The  yoanger  Pliay  had 
none  such,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  atlentive  to  every  part  of  husbanirv. 
as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Vir^ 
Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  ftc. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds ;  fat  and  lean,  (prngue^  vei  ah- 
crum)y  free  and  stiff,  {soltitwn  vel  spissum^  rarvtm  vei  densvm\ 
wet  and  dry,  {hwmdwn  vel  aiccvm)^  which  w^re  adapted  to  pro- 
duce different  crops,  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  cont, 
Virg.  Q.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  {terra  nigra^  vel  puUa^  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.)  glutiaom^ 
when  wety  lb.  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry ;  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  A.  238.  Pim*  xvil.  5. 
imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  so- 
perfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed,  exhales  mists  and  flying  siBoke, 
not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt-rust ;  the  plonghmao  fol- 
lowed by  rooks,  crows,  &c«  and  when  at  rest,  carrif^  a  thick 
grassy  turf,  Pltn.  ib.  Virg.  G.-ii.  217.  Land  for  sowing  was 
called  ARVUM,  {ab  arando ;  Varr.  R.R.1. 29.)  anciently  jfrw, 
sc.  ager.  Plant.  True.  1.  2.  47.  ground  for  pasture,  PAScuutf,  v. 
'U8.  SC.  ager^  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  hinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  s<»l ; 
particularly  dung,  (fimm  vel  stercus)^  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  {sterquutnutf  rel^fimeia,) 
constructed  in  a  particular  manner.  Col.  i.  6.  P/tn.  niv.  19«  e/ 
xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the 
fields  like  seed,  and  mixed  Ft  with  the  earth,  by  sarcling»  or  by 
weeding-hooks,  {iarciUa)^  CoL  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  difierent  qualities, 
Und.  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure, 
(»tf.rcorand%  agri  cattfd),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  33.  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose,  Theaphrast.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble, 
(stipulam  urebant)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  (/ruleto),  Plin.  xviii.  & 
twigs  and  small  branches,  (virgas  et'Sarmenta)^  Id.  25.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  lime,  {calx)^  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it 
for  manure,  at  least  till  late.     Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that 

Eurpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy, 
[e  also  mentions  the  use  of  marl,  (MARuA),  of  various  Idmb, 
both  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there 
l^eucargillon^  jLvii.  5.  Stc.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 
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To  cany  off  tbe  water,  fad  aqMom,  vel  tdiginem  fkimiam  dedu- 
mendatny)  drains  (Ingilia,  vel/iffaiifictief)  were  made,  both  covered 
and  open,  (cmtiB  eipaiente$),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  water  furrows,  {sulci  aquarit,  vel  elices,  auad  undam  eliciunt, 
Virg^  G.  i.  109.}  Col.  ii.  2.  &  8.  Phn.  xviii.  C. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were,    - 

ARATRUH,  the  plough ;  concerning  the  form  of  which,  authors 
are  not  agreed.  lu  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the  beam ;  to  which 
the  iugum  or  yoke  was  fastened :  STIVA,  the  plough  tail  or 
handle ;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross-bar,  {tramversa  regtUa^ 
called  Manicula,  vel  capulus,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  57.)  which  the 
ploughman  {attUor^  v.  bubutew)  took  bold  of,  and  by  k  directed  the 
plough;  VoMBB,  vel  era,  the  plongh-share ;  BURIS,  a  crooked 

Eiece  of  wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough^  share ; 
ence  Aratri7m  curvuh,  Virg.  6.  i.  170»  represented  bv  Virgil  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
exactly  similar  in  modern  ploughs  $  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dbntalb, 
the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  6xed; 
called  by  Virgil,  duplki  dewUtka  dorta^  u  e*  Imto;  and  by  Varro, 
dens :  to  the  hnis,  were  abo  fixed  two  aitrbs,  supposed  to  have 
served  in  place  of  what  we  call  mo/tf-i^isrdf,  or  tarik-koar^^  by 
which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  {regm-^ 
twr);  CUI.TBR,  much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii.  18* 
RALLA,  or  rtiJb,  vel  -vm,  the  plough^staff,  used  for  cleaning  the 
plough-share,  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels, 
ear^h-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  common 
plough  bad  neither  coulter  nor  earth- boards. 

The  other  instruments  were;  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  acid  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn- 
fields, liv.  iii.  ^*  Horat.  od.  iii.  6.  38.  ep.  i.  14.  37.  Rastrcm,  a 
rak^;  Sarcdlum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weedins-book;  Bioxirs,  a 
kind  of  hoe  or  dn^,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth,  for  breaking  the 
clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  the  plants,  f^irg.  Cr.  iU 
400.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  15.  OecA,  vet  Crates  dbvtata,  a  barrow,. 
Virg.  G.  i.  iii.  Plin*  xviii.  18*    Irfrx,  a  plank  with  several  t^edi, 
drawn  by  oxen,  as  a  wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  31.  Marra,  a  mattock,  or  hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds, 
Juoinal  iii.  311.^  Dolarra,  an  addice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle :  Securm,  anaxe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the 
handle :  sometimes  joined  in  one ;  hence  called  Securts  pola* 
BRATA ;  used  not  only  in  vinevaids,  but  in  coniofieidsy  fof  cutting 
rootsoftrees,  ^c.Col.ii«2.  Toe  part  of  the  pruning-knife,  {falv)t 
made  in  the  f  >rni  of  the  half-fiirmed  mooDt  {iomiformii  htiutfji^  was 
'  also  called  Securis,  CoL  iv.  25. 
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The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  snigie 
psir,  (singulis  jugti^  vel  pafUms),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.  often  mare, 
Plin.  xviii*  1 8*  sometimes  with  three  in  one  y oke.  Col,  vi.  ?.  10. 
What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  pl#ugh  in  one  day  was  called  Joora, 
Fiirr.  R.  R.  i.  10.  vel  Juoerum ,  Plin*  xviii  3, 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  163.  Varr.  i.  30.  CoL  vi.  2.  The  same  pe]>oa 
managed  the  ploueh,  and  drove  the  cattle,  f  Rector,  Phn.  ep.  8. 
17.)  with  a  stick,  snarpened  at  the  end,  called  STiiffUL.usv  («»<^), 
a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  b}  the 
horns,  Plin.  viii.  45.  CoL  ii.  2.  The  common  length  of  a  furrow, 
made  without  turning,  was  120  feet,  hence  called  Actus,  wbfcli 
squared,  and  doubled  in  length,  made  a  JUGElRUMy  Piifu  xuiu 
S.  Varr.  i.  10.  1.  Co/,  v.  1.  5.  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among 
the  Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  Coi.  'vu 
2.  Cum  ad  versuram  venhun  et/,  vel  Cum  versui  perartut  esl,  L  e. 
mim  sulcus  adjintm  perductusest ;  and  not  at  any  other  time  ;  (sec 
^sirigare  th  aciu  spiriius,  i;  e.  nee  inttrquiescere  in  ductndo  suico^  Flia* 
xviii.  19.  necin  media  parte  versura  consistert^  Col.  ii.  2.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  POKCA,  (i.  e.  inter  duos  sulcos  terra  elata^  vel  ^fltmciis, 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  39.  Fest«  in  Imporcitor,  or  Lira,  CoL  ii.  4.  But 
Festus  makes  porca  to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water,  properly  called  collic^  PIm* 
xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Hence  Lirare,  to  cover  the  seed  when«uwn  with 
the  plough,  by  fixing  boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Ptifu  xviii.  20. 
Varr.  u  29.  when  those  side  furrows  were  made^  CoL  ii.  4.  These 
ridges  are  also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the 
trench  made  by  the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Firg» 
O.L  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  ud-  * 
less  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they  came 
to  the  enil  of  the  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned  in  the 
same  tract.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows, 
and  of  equal  breadth.  The  ploughman,  who  went  crooked,  was 
said  Delirare,  (i.  e.  de  lirA  decedere ;  hence  a  recto  et  csguo^  et  a 
communi  sensu  recedere^  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by 
age  or  passion,  Herat.  Ep*  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  18.)  and  Pra- 
taRicari,  to  prevaricate  ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to 
express  a  crime  in  judicial  proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49 — 
Seep.  259. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrow, 
that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone,  especially 
when  a  field  bad  been  fi^quently  ploughed,  lb.    This  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough,  which  when 
held  upright,  only  stirred  t!ie  ground,  without  turning  it  to  a  side.  , 
The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  (crudum  et  im* 
motum}^  were  called  SCAMN  A,  baulks,  lb.  di  CoL  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it  fallow 
silternately,  (alternii^  sc.  annis)^  Virg.  G.  i.  7l.  as  is  still  done  in 
Switzerland,  and  «ome  provinces  of  France. 

They  ai'e  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion^ 
that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop, 
and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another  ;  or  from 
the  culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted  in  corn- 
fields, and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  CoL  v.  7.  8.  &  9.  Varr. 
i.  55'  Plin,  xv.  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RESTI BILIS  ;  after  a  year's 
rest  or  longer,  NOV  A  LIS, /am.  vei  novale^  or  Verv  actum,  P/in, 
xviij.  19.  s.  49.  {quod  vert  semel  aratum  est.)  When  a  field,  after 
being  long  uncultivated,  {rudus  vel  crudus)^  was  ploughed  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  said  Proscindi  ;  the  second  time,  t/erart,  vel  or- 
TBiKoi,  because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  ploughing  across^ 
and  harrowing,  Festus;  Plin.  xvjii,  20.  the  third  time,  tertiaru  Li- 
RARi,  vel  in  liram  redigi;  becaune  then  the  seed  was  sown^  Varr. 
i.  29.  But  four  or  five  ploughing^  were  given  to  stiff  land,  some- 
times nine,  yirg.  G.  i.  47.  Wm.,xviii.  20.  Plin,  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  terliOf  quarto^  quinio  stJco  Berere^  for 
ter,  guater,  guinquies,  arare»  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one  yoking, 
was  called  Una  c^pera  ;  ten,  decern  operm^  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow-graund  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  autumn; 
dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground,  chiefly  in  sum- 
mer :  Hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,  {optima  seges)^  Bis  qvM 
soLKH,  BIS  FRiooRA  sEKsiT,  i.  e.  bis  per  iBstatemy  bis  per  htemem 
arata,  PUn.  xviii.  20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus  also  seges  is  used  for 
ager  or  terrOj  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  5.  Locus  ubi prima paretur 
mrboribus  Skoes,  i.  e.  seminarium,  a  nursery,  f^irg.  G.  ii.  266.  but 
commonly  for  saia^  growing  corn,  or  the  like,  a  crop  ;  as  seges  liniy 
G.  i.  77.  or  metaphorically,  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  tt[f  same 
kind;  thus,  Seges  virorum^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii,  142. 
Seges  telorumf  Mn.  iii.  46.  Seges  glories^  a  field,  Cic.  Mil.  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  {cum  sulcus  altius 
imprimeretur)f'  was  usually  three-fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches, 
(sulcus  DODRANTALis),  P/tft.  xviii.  19.  PHuy  calls  ploughing  four 
fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scarificatio,  lb.  17.  tenui  sulco 
etrare,  lb.  18.  tenui  suspendere  sulcoy  Virg.  G.  i*  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoria,  sc.  corbis,  trtmo- 
dia^  containing  three  bushels.  Col.  ii.  9.)  It  was  scattered  by  the 
hand,  Cic.  5en.  15.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might  be  done  equaU 
ly,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as  with  us,  lb. 
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The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  (m  lira),  or 
furrow,  (ni&  stdco)^  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was 
sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  is 
rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing..  It  was  sonKtiaes 
covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  (raslris^v^  crate  dentaia^  PUn. 
xviii.  30. 

The  principal  seed-time,  (tempus  ^atttmat,  $aiumis,  v.  stmum 
lionis^  vei  semcntum  faciendi),  especially  for  wheat  and  barley,  was 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  Virg.  G.  L 
908,  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permity  Cbi.  lu  8. 
Varr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  onlv  to  the  proper  seasons  Jbr 
sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quastity 
end  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Farr.  i.  44*  Virg,  G.  i* 
193.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  {segetcM,  vel  sata^  -orum),  were  too 
luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascthsntttr)^  Virg.  G.i. 
193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  S  ARCULATIO 
vel  Mirrilte,  hoeing ;  and  RUNCaTIO,  weeding,  pulling  the  weeds 
With  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  the  grow* 
ing  corns  were  watered,  {rigdAantur)^  Virg.  G.  i,  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  {BOta  cum  multo  fanore  reddehanU  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5-  96.) 
yielding  an  hundred  fold,  {ex  uno  centum),  sometimes  more;  ss  to 
Palestine,  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Vwrr^  i.  44*  ia 
Hispariia  Bmticia,  and  E^ypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily,  aitMind 
Babylon,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  10.  &  17.  but  in  Italy  in  genera},  only 
ten  after  one,  (ager  cum  decimo  efficiebat,  eff'erebat,  v.  /muMai ; 
decimo  cum  fanore  reddebat),  Varr.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Gc.  Vtrr. 
iii.  47.  sometimes  not  above  four,  (Jrusntnia  cum  quarU  retpondc' 
bani)^  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  erain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of  difier- 
ent  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM,  stA^o,  robw, 
also  FAR,  or  ador,  far  adoreum  vel  temen  adoreum,  or  simply  mdo- 
tewn;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory;  Ad»re&^ifum 
afficere,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.  i'«  e.  glori&j  v.  2.  10.  or  viptorjr; 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  com  {wtor)  used  to  be  given  as  a  r^- 
ward  to  the  soldiers  after  a  victory,  Herat,  od.  iv.  3.  41.  PSn* 
xviii.  3.  No  kind  of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answers  the  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  far.  What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we, 
call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn;  whence  Fariva,  neal;)0ri> 
na  aihgnea,  vel  trUiceOy  simila,  vel  similagOi  Jhi  eUigmiB,  poUen 
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rUici^  ftour«    Cumfiurii  nostra  paulo  anU  furinay  j.  e-  generU  yel 
iregis,9  Pei-s.v.  115. 

darley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum^  waa  not  so  miich  cultivated  bjr 
the  Romans  as  wheat*  It  was  the  food  of  horses,  CaL  vi.  4)0.  some^^ 
times  usied  for  bread,  ( panu  hordeaceu$\  Plin.^  xviii*  7.  s«  14.  givea 
to  soldiers,  by  way  of  panisbcnent,  instead  of  wheat,  Ltv.  xxvii.  13. 
[n  France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia,  D:o.  zlix*  36.  especially 
before  the  introduction  of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  a$ 
among  us,  called  eo/uiy  or  certa  in  Spain,  and  ctrvma  in  France, 
Plin.  zlv.  33.  the  froth  or  foam  of  which  («/wma)  .was  used  for 
barm  or  yest:  iB  baking,  {pro  fermerUo\  to  make  the  bread  lighter^ 
xviii«  7.  and  by  women  for  iqiproving  their  skin,  {ad  cmtem  mUrieU' 
dam\  Id.  xxii.  25.  s.  82.  ^ 

Oats,  A  VENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread,  {panis  avenacei^)-  Avkna  is  put  ^ 
for  a  degenerate  grain,  {vititmfrumenti^  ctan  hordeunt  in  earn  dt- 
generat)j  Plin.  xviii.  17.  Cic.  Frn.  v.  30.  or  for  oats,  which  grow 
wild,  {sieriles  avena^  u  e.  qut»  non  servntur)i^rv.  la  Virg.  Eci.  V. 
37-  G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk ;  hence  arena  is  pu| 
for  a  pipe,  {Hhia^  velfisHtla),  Yirg.  Eel.  i.  3.  iii.  27.  Martial,  viii.  3. 
So  ctdamutt  HtpulOf  arundo^  ehur^  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for  • 
ships ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations  of 
Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  llhine,  PUn.  xix.  1.  sometimes  made  of 
surprising  fineness.  Ibid.    The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful 
to  land*    Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  poppy,  G.  u  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees,  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  O*  ii.  436.  and  for 
making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ;  hence  udwn 
ealicttmn,  Herat,  od.  ii.  5.  8.  Li  v.  xxv.  17.  Cato  9,  So  the  osier, 
titer  ^  and  broom,  genista,  Virg.  G.  ii.  1 1. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  {iegumina)  were  cultivated  by  the  Rod- 
mans ;  FABA,  the  bean ;  pisum^  ^ase ;  /ti^tun,  lupine ;  fasUvs^ 
phaedus^  ve\phtt»€6lui^  the  kidney-bean  ;  /enj,  lentih^  deer  v.  cicer- 
onla,  vicia  V.  erTmnh  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesafoumt  v.  ^,  &c.  These 
served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle ;  some  of  them  also,  for  food  to 
slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity ;  when  not  only 
the  seed,  but  also  the  husks  of  pods,  {silima),  were^aten,  Horat. 
ep.  iu  1. 12S.  Fers*  iii.  3d.  The  turnip,  Xrapwnf  v.  -a,  vel  rtgrns), 
was  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose,  Plin.  xviii.  tS. 

There  were  several  things  sown,  to  be  cut  green  for  fodder 
tp  the  labouring  cattle;  as  ocimuan,  vel  ocymumi  fienum Orcscumj 
tidot  cicerst,  ervwn^  &c.  particularly  the  herb  medna;  and  city- 
^9  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiii,  34. 

U 
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The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (P&aTi. 
quasi  semper  parata,  Plin.  zviii.  6.)  for  raising  hay  and  feediig 
cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  gras 
seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them, 
Col.  iu  17. 

Hay  (FoENDJf)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small  k^pi 
of  a  conical  figure,  (m  metas  extrucium);  then  collected  into 
large  stacks,  or  placed  under  covert.  Col.  iL  32.  When  the  haj 
was  carried  ofT  the  field,  the  mowers  (fcBnisices^  vel  -cm)  vect 
over  the  meadows  again,  {prata  siliciebant,  i.  e.  falcihus  conseta- 
bant)^  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This  grass  was  called 
skilimeniunh  &nd  distinguished  from /lentim.  Late  hay  was  call- 
•  ed  FoKNUM  cARDpM,  P/iVi.  xvili.  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  {sepioj  stpes^ 
vel  sepimenta\  a  wall,  (maceria)^  hedge,  wooden  fence,  aad  dkch. 
for  defending  their  marches,  {limites)y  and  corn-fields,  Firg.  G. 
i.  270.  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and  orchards,  bat  not 
their  meadqws  and  pasture-grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep 
seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend 
ihem*  They  had  parks  for  deer  and  other  wild  beasts,  CoL  Ix. 
praf*  but  the  only  enclosures  mentioned  for  cattle,  were  /bids 
for  confining  them  in  the  night-time,  {septUf  v.  stabuim  iukiutf 
oTt/ta,  caprilia^  &c.)  either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  coFering, 
rtrjr.jEn.vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  {metehantur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by 
a  scythe ;  or  the  ears  (spica)  were  stript  off  by  an  instrument, 
called  Batillum,  i.  e.  serrula  ferrta^  an  iron  saw,  Varr.,  i.  50. 
{Falx  verrictUata  rostraia^  vel  deniat^^  merga,  velpecten^)  and  the 
straw,  afterwards  eut,  CoL  ii.  21.  To  this  VirgU  is  thought  to 
allude,  6.  i.  31 7.  and  not  to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some 
suppose ;  which  the  Romans  seem  not  to  have  done,  CoL  Md. 
In  Gaul,  the  corn  was  cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two 
horses,  Plin.  xviil.  30. 

Some  kinds  of  ptdse^  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  op  by  the 
root,  {vdlebaniur),  CoL  ib.  ei  ii.  10.  13.  Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves,  Homer.  D.  xviii. 
550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  it  down  witfa 
sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls,  {mergiie$\  as  we  do,  ibrfi 
ii.  15. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor,  {areu\ 
or  barn,  {horrevm\  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoining  to  the  thresb- 
ing-floor,  called  Nubilarutm,  CoL  ii.  21.  if  the  ears  were  cut 
off  from  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Varr.  u  1. 
When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried 
in  carts  or  wains,  (plaustra),  as  with  us,  Virg.  ii.  206. 
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The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  hoase, 
Col.  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  u  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  CoL  i.  6.  but  usually 
laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and  smoothed  with 
a  huge  roller,  Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  com  were  beaten  out,  (excutiebantur,  tunde^ 
betntur^  tersbantur  vel  exUrebantur)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  driven 
•ver  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  {equarum  gressibusj  Plin. 
xvii.  30.  Virg.  6.  iii.  132.  Col.  ii.  21.  hence  ^rea  dvm  messes 
sole  calente  teret  ^  for  frumenta  in  area  terentuTy  Tibull.  i.  5.  22« 
or  by  flails,  {baculiyfwtes,  ye\  perticce),  ibid,  or  by  a  machine, 
called  Tkara,  v.  irahea^  a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without 
wheels ;  or  TRIBULA,  vel  -urn,  made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set 
with  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron,  (tabula  lapidibus^  atUferro  aspera- 
ta),  with  ^  great  weieht  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle, 
(jmnentis  junctisj  Ibid,  et  Varr.  i.  52: 

TVibulay  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long,  from 
^pc^tt,  Uro,  to  thresh  :  but  tribtdui,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or  warlike 
machine,  with  t&ree  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in 
the  ground,  called  also  mtirex,  usually  plural,  murfcesy  v.  iribuli, 
caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  I.  s.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget.  iii.  24.)  has  f ri 
short,  from  tptusy  three ;  and  jSoo^,  a  spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  ^ere  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Horner.  IL  xz.  495.  and  Jews,  hau  xxviii.  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  (veniUabatury)  or  cleaned  from  the  ohaflT, 
(acta,  -em),  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  (vallusj  pala,  vel  ventilabntm)^ 
which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52.  or  by  a  sieve, 
(vanntu  vel  cribrtmi)^  which  seems  to  have  been  lised  with  or 
without  wind.  Col.  ii.  21.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xiii. 
588.  and  Je\9s, Is.  zxx.  24.  Amo$,  ix.  9.  Luke^  xxii.  %i. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (expurgatum)^  was  laid  up  iq  granaries, 
(horrea  vel  granaria),  variously  constructed,  PHn.  xviii.  30.  some* 
tiroes  in  pits,  (m  scrob^us)^  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  ir  Varr.  i.  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  for  littering  cattle, 
{ptcofiy  ovibtts  bubusque  substemebatury  vnde  Stramen,  v.  -lum  die- 
lum),  Varr.  i.  1.  3.  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30.  and  for  covering 
houses ;  whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  ctdmitsy  a  stock  of  corn,  Id. 
The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Pa^ea  ;  that  left 
in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  stramentum^  vel 
5tt/m/a,  the  stubble,  which  was  sometjmes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to 
meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds.  Id.  ^  Vvrg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  Were  the  fleeces  of 
sbeep  for  clothing  ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the  Ro* 
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IMPS  wilb  the  greatest  care.  VtrgU  gives  direolfoos  abo«t  tk 
1)rfedtng  of  cattle,  (qui  cuUuf  hflbendo  $U,  pecori^  ;  of  oiea  aad 
horses  (ARMBNrA),  G-  iii*  49«  7%  of  sheep  and  goats,  («rx«s),«, 
S86»  also  of  dogs,  404*  and  bees,  iv«  as  a  part  o?  husfaandfj. . 

While  individoals  were  restricted  bv  law  to  a  small  portioa  of 
hmd,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivateo  their  own  brms,  there  was 
abundance  of  provisions,  without  the  importation  of  grain ;  and  the 
fspublic  cpuld  always  command  the  service  of  hardy  and  hrove 
fraiTiors,  wheb  occasion  required.  But  in  after  ages,  espedaOj 
un4er  the  Emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a  maDner  en- 
grossed by  a  tew,  Jm^wl.  \x.  55.  and  their  immense  estates  ia  a 
Ktat  measure  cultivated  by  slaves,  Xt'e.  vi.  12*.  Sen^c  Ep.  114 
me  was  forced  to  depend*  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of 
provisions,  and  of  men  to  recruit  her  armies :  Hence  Plipy  ascribes 
the  ruip  first  of  Italy*  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  too  extensive  possessions,  {Laltfiaviia^  sc.  niaus  amph, 
ptrdidere  Itatiam  ;  tarn  veto  eiprQvincuu%  xviii.  &  &  6* 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Tiajaa, 
Ibat  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  who  had 
tet  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Plm.  Ep,  vi.  19* 

PRQPAQATIQJf  qf  TREES. 

^HE  Romans  pilopagated  trees  and  shrubs  mudi in  the  smbs  way 
«•*■   as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (oriorst)  which  shoot  up  in  one 
great  stf  06,  body,  or  trunk,  (s^triM,  tnmc%i9i  caiidea,  vel  H^ihs)^  and 
dien,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into  branclies  and 
leaves,  (rami  etfiU^) ;  shrubs,  (FRUTICES,  vel  ^irgulta),  which 
divide  into  branches,  (rout,  v.  -n/ij,  and  twigs  or  sprigs,  (Wga, 
V.  *uU),  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs  which 
approadt  near  to  the  nature  of  herbs^  are  called  by  Pliny,  sij^ni- 
Hoea. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propa^ting  trees  and 
shrubs,  ($yhafrufice$quey^  both  natum  and  artificial ;  G.  ii.  9«^ 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the 
osier  {siUr)j  the  broom,  (genista) ;  the  poplar  and  willow,  (smhx)* 
But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  ez- 
ploded.  Some  hv  fortuitous  seeds;  as  the  chesnut^tbe  cscute, 
bnd  oak  :  Some  from  the  roots  of  other  trees  ;  as  the  cherry,  {Ce- 
ftASUS,  first  brought  into  Italy  by  LucuUus  from  CeiiUus,  a  city  is 
Pontus;  A.  U.  680.  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced  inio  Bri- 
tain, Plm.  XV.  25*  s»  W»)  the  elm  and  laurel,  (jatimi),  which  sooc 
take  to  be  the  bay  tree.  ' 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trec^  weie^ — 1.  Bjf 
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suckers,  (STOtovss,  unie  cognmnen^  STOLO,  Plm.  xrii.  1.  Fam 
i*  3«)  or  twigs  pulled  from  tbe  root»of  treesy  aad  planted  in  fiirrow* 
or  trenches,  {iuleiv^fosim). 

— ^2«  Bv  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (ramit  r«.  Ude>a)f 
sbarpenedf  (acwninati)  like  stakes,  {acuto  robore  valli  vel  pdij  cut 
into  a  point ;  8udei  quadrtfida^  slit  at  tbe  bottom  into  four),  Firg. 
O.  iu  25.  P/m.  xvii.  17*  or  pieces  of  the  cleftwood,  (eaudieeB  ntUi), 
Id.  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots,  (stirpu)^  Id.  When 
plants  were  set  by  tbe  rooty^umrculi'cf  ierAQntur)^  they  were  call* 
ed  ViviHAn  ges,  quicksets,  Gt.  Sen.  !§• 

- — 3.  By  layers,  (propiufMie^),  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing 

it- in  the  earth,  without  durjoining  it  from  the  mother- tree,  whence 

new  shoots  spring,  (vitm  ndplaniaria  tsrrA)^  v.  37.    This  method 

was  tangbt  by  nature  finom  tbe  bramble,  (e«  ru6o),  Piin.  xvii.  IS.  s« 

31.     It  was  chiefly  used  in  vbes  and  myrtles,  Virg.  Q.  ibid.  v.  €!• 

the  former  of  which,  howe?er,  were  more  frequently  propagated* 

—-4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and 

planted  in  the  ground,  {fureidij  ti  Mallboli,  i*  e.  gurcuK  iilrtnjtie 

capUtdati)  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e,  protuberances  on  each  side, 

like  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  21. 

-^5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,. (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inserting  a  cioUt 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graf^  (trmdux.  v.  iuradfit)^  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  or  btancli  of  another.  There  were  several 
ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  desc|ibes,  only  one;  nameFy, 
what  is  called  cleft  grafting ;  which  was  performed  by  cleaving 
the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  cion  from  another  tree  into  tlte 
cleft,  (JeracBB  plantQi  tntmiUan^tir,  Ibid.  v.  78.  AUerius  ramos  ver* 
ier^  in  akeriusy  3  i .) ;  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fmaytm 
0tdimiivai  aedpii  arbor  opesj  Medic.  Uc«  6. 

It  is  a  received  (pinion  in  this  country,  that  no  sraft  will  suc^ 
ceed,  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  betrs  fruit  of  tne  same  kind. 
But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any.cion  may  be  grafted  on  any 
stock,  Ommt  sareulut  onmi  arbari  inseti  potest^  n  non  e$i  s^  ctij 
imeriiurf  eorlice  dimmilis^  Col.  v.  11.  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock, 
and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries  on  a  prune  or  olum^tock,  Virg* 
G,  ii.  33.  apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  ftc.  v.  70. 
P/ni.xv.  I.  5.8.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation^ 
or  budding,  (oai/«i  te/Mmere,  inocitlare^  v«  -otio).  The  parts  of  a 
plant  whence  it  budded,  (tsule  gertidnartt),  were  called  OCULI, 
eyes,  PJiii.  xvii.  21.  s^  35.  and  when  these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said. 
ouacari^  to  be  blinded,  id^  xviL  23. 

Inoculation  ivaa  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one 
tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  {gemma  v«  germm)  of  another  tre% 
irhich  united  with  it,  v.  73.  caOtd  alsaJlsf jn-astsavio,  CM*  v*  1 K 
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^ut  Tlinj  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16.  s.  36.  The  pari 
of  the  bark  taken  out,  (pan  exempta;  angustus  in  ipso  nod^nmio), 
was  called  Scutula  v.  tkssella,  the  name  given  also  to  any  ooe 
of  the  smair  divisions  in  a  chequered  table  or  pavement.  Id,  See 
p.  503« 

Forest-trees,  {arbores  sylvalresy)  were  propagated  chieAj  hj 
seeds*  Olives  by  truncheons,  (trundi  caadictt  seeii,  v.  UgmtB  tk- 
cum)^  u  e*  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  iaU) 
pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  planting  then  \ 
whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed,  Vir.  G.  ii.  90. 
&6d. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  calkf 
Arbores  cadua,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  {ntcasm 
r^ullulant)f  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xii.  19.  Some  trees  grew 
to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  larix  or  iardi 
120  feet  long,  and  3  feet  thick,  Xvi.  40,  s.  74* 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  Fines. 
They  were  planted  in  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned,  (w^MBii* 
nato,  sc.  agro)t  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xvil.  22.  deposed 
in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a  ^iiutcoiu,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  277.  The  oijitetmost  rows  were  called  Antrs,  /A  417.  ^ 
Festui. 

•When  a  vineyard  was  Jug  up,  (refodiebatur),  to  be  planted  anew, 
it  was  properly  said  repa$tmari^  from  an  iron  instrument  with  two 
forks,  called  pof^fntim,  Col.  iii.  18.  which  word  is  also  put  for  a  fiekl 
ready  for  planting,  {ager  pcutinatui.)  An  old  vineyard  thus  pre* 
pared  was  called  VinrVdx  restibile,  Id. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  {anaidines)^  or  round  stakes, 
(PALI ;  whence  vites  paUrty  i.  e.  fulcire  ret  pedare),  or  by  pieces 
of  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  r^und,  (rtdica)^  Plin.xvii.  23.  which  served 
as  props,  {adminicvlaf  v.^pedammta);  round  which  the  tendrils 
(claviculcnj  v.  capreoli,  i.  e.  coUieuli  v.  cmdieuli  viUi  iniorii,  nt  an- 
cinnif  Varr.  1.  31.)  twined'»  Two  reeds  or  stakes,  (valiiJkrctBqut 
bidentes\  supported  each  vine,  with  a  stick,  (pertica)^  or  reed  across, 
called  JuGUM  or  Caitthkricjm,  Col.  iv.  12.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines 
to  it,  Capitum  coNJUGATto,  et  religatio,  Cic.  Sen*  15.  was  effected 
by  osier  or  willow*  twigs',  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria  io 
Umbria,  Virg.  G.  u  365.  Col.  iv.  30.  4.  Plin.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sotnetimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it, 
without  a yugiim  or  cross- Dole;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  aju- 
gian  to  each ;  hence  callea  vUis  Compluviata,  (a  cavis  mdkanem- 
pltmit)^  Plin.  xvii.  31.  if  but  one  jugum,  unijuga,  23.  Concern- 
ing the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain  trees,  Su  p.  433.  The  arches 
formed  by  the  branches  joined  together,  {cumpalmites  sarmerUo  tnecr 
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'Se  junguniur  fanium  modo)^  were  called  Fdnsta,  Plin*  xvH.  33. 
and  branches  of  elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  TABVLAilky 
stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361. 

When  the  branches,  {pdmites  v»  pampim),  were  too  luxuriant, 
the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  (sarmenta)  were  lopt  off  with  the 
pruniog-knife,  {/erro  ampiUata)^  Cic.  Sen*  ]5<  Hence  YiTEseom- 
pescere  vel  autigare  ;  cotna$  stringere^  brachia  tendtre,  Virg.  G.  ii« 
368.  Pampinare  for  pampinos  decerperej  to  lop  off  the  small 
bi-ancbes,  Plin.  xyiii,  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flaoella,  Virg»  G»  ii.  299.  the 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm  jb  ;  (tie  ligneoas,  or  woody 
part  of  a  viney  Matkbia;  abranch  springing  from  the  stock,  Pam- 
pinarium;  from  another  branch,  Fructuarium;  the  mark  of  a 
hack  or  chop,  Cicatrix;  whence  cicalnconis,  Flin.  xvii.  22..  Col* 
V.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing,  were  usually  cut 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which  ws^  called  Degussatio,  Colum^- 
iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UYA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a  vibe, 
Virg,  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  HoraL  od.  i.  20^  10«  for  a  vine  branchy 
(pampinus)^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  swarm,  {examen)  of  bees, 
rirg.  G.  iv.  d58»  properly  not  ^  single  berry,  (acmtit,  v.  -tim).  Suet. 
Aug.  76.  but  a  cluster,  (racemus,  i.  e.  acinorum  congeries^  cumpc' 
diculis)^  Col.  xi.  2.* 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Yinaceus,  v.  -tim,  or  acinus 
vinaceus,  Cic.  Sen.  15*  Any  cluster  of  flowers,  or  berries,  {racemus 
in  orbem  eircwnacius),  particularly  of  ivy,  {htdera)^  was  called 
CORYMBUS,  P/m.  xvi.  34.  Firg.  Eel.  iii.  39.  Otnd.Met.  iii.  665. 
eroceicorymbij  i.  e.  flores,  Coh  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  was  called  Yinpe- 
MIA,  the  vintage,  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  legendit) }  whence 
vindemiaior,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  HoraU  Sat»  i.  7.  30. 
•  Yineyards,  (YiNE£  vel  vineta)^  ^s  fields,  were  divided  by  cross 
paths,  called  LIMITES;  (hence /trnttorc,  to  divide  or  separate  ^ 
and  /tmes,  a  boundary) :  The  breadth  of  them  was  determined  by 
law  :  See  lex  Mamili a.  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  west,  was  called 
DECIMANUS,  sc.  limetf  (a  minsura  denum  actutan);  from  south 
to  north,  CAROO,  (a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole ;  thus. 
Mount  Taurus  is  called  Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  Bemita  ;  whence 
semUart^  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were 
usually  narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces,  {areal)^  included 
between  two  semita^  were  called  Paoinje,  comprehending  each  the 
breadth  of  five  pali^  or  capita  vitium^  distinct  vmes,  Plin.  xvii.  22. 
Hence  agri  Compaginartes,  contiguous  grounds. 

Yines  were  planted  {serebaniur)  at  different  distances,  according 
to  the  nature  %{ the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  sometime^, 
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of  eight ;  6i  twenty  feet  bj  ih«  UwJkri  and  Marsi^  who  plou^hsd  al 
s#wed  corci  between  tke  vinea,  which  places  they  called  Pmutitu- 
TA.  Tines  which  were  transplantec^  (translate),  bofie  frail  two 
years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not,  (saiiB),  PHum  ibid. 

The  Limiiis  Decumani  were  called  PRomsf,  i.  e.  pom  acm, 
strai^ ;  iind  th^  Cardkncs  transversa  cross,  Festua.  FroR  the 
decumant  being  the  chief  paths  in  the  field;  .beace  DBcaKAsnstR 
wi'ignus;  thus,  Ova  velpima  dtcumanm^  Festus.  Adpcnger  detmm 
nttf,  large,  Ck.  Fin.  iu  (5.  So  Fluctns  decimanusf  vel  cfecMMt,  the 
greatest,  Ocid.  Trist.  l  3.  49.  if e(.  xJ.  530.  Si/,  xir.  1:23.  Imbu 
T.  67t,  S«nec\  Agumm.  M2.  as  ^p<myuas  <«r(uit  fliacim,  among  the 
Greeks.    Limited  is  al^  put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Iav^jooL  24* 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decmrrmm  in  vineyaffds  to  be  made  ei^ 
teen  feet  broad ;  and  the  cardineij  or  transtern  limUes^  Ceo  feet 
broaJ,  P/tn.  xvii.  22.  s.  35.  ^ 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  {mmgnd  Amyo),  and 
•thinner  on  hiUs,  but  always  in  exact  order,  (Mio^ruem),  VIrr.  G. 
ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  tree»,  mariced  on  the  hark  the 
way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  Virg.  O,  ii.  269.  CahmulL  it 
Arbor.  17.  4.        * 

In  the  di&rent  operations  of  husbandly,  thev  paid  the  saaie  at- 
tention to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  »  saHorSi  JUL  Gm  i. 
904.  also  to  the  winds,  Id.  5l, lii.  273« 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Afsdiof  or  Barem$f  the  nonh 
wind ;  Zephifrui^  vel  PavoniuSj  the  west  wind ;  Amier  v.  M^tm^ 
the  south  wind ;  Eunu^  the  east  wind ;  Cona,  Caurug,  vel  /^ptx, 
the  north-west;  Africus^  vel  Ljbs,  the  south-west,  Semte*  AW.  ^. 
V.  16«  FoUurniu,  the  south-east,  &c.  But  Pliny  denomioatea  and 
places  sbme  of  these  differently,  ii«  47.  xviii;  33.  &  34.  Winds 
arising  ^rom  the  land  were  called  AltatU,  or  apogisi  ;  from  theses, 
tropah  Plio-  ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds  :  called  Vxitti  Cj^umki- 
^Bs,  Serv.  in  f^irg.  i.  131.  because  they  blaw  from  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  world,  Plin.  ii«  47.  Homer  mentions  no  niore^ 
OAfss.  E.  295.  So  in  imitation  of  him,  (Md.  Met.  u  61.  THit.  i. 
It.  27.  and  Manilius,  Astron.  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intennediale 
winds  were  added,  first  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the 
vmti  GariinaUi. 

CARRIAGES  of  the  ROMANS. 

npiIE  carriages  {VsHicuLA,  vecudnda^  v.  •aemla)  (^die  andeats, 
^  were  of  various  kinds :  whicb  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  difierent  persons ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  TUbvU^  iu  1.  43. 
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Minerva,  Cic.  J^at.  D.  ili.  94.  Erichthonius,  Firg.^.  iiu  118. 
the  Phrygians,  P/i'n.  vii.  A^  &c. 

BeasUof  burden  were  ralR  andently  used,  (antma/ta  veljumenia 
DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsualia^  froiB  dorsum,  i.  e.  tota  posterior  pars 
corporis,  quod  ea  devexa  Jit,  deorsum,  Festus).  A  dorse r,  dorse), 
or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle,  {ditella  vel  strtftwn),  was 
laid  on  them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily, 
used  chiefly  on  asses  and  mules;  hence  called  Clitbllarii,  hu- 
morously applied  to  porters,  gerulivel  hdjuliy  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  3. 
94,  but  not  oxen  ;  hence  Clitell^^  bovi  sunt  imposita,  when  a 
task  is  imposed  on  one,  which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  AiU  v.  15.  Bos 
CLITELLAS,  ^c.  portat.  Quinctil.  v.  1 1. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  callcfd  SAGMA  ;  put  also  for 
sella,  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on:  Hence  jumenfa  sao- 
MARiA,  vel  sarcinaria^  et  sellaria,  VegeL  ii«  1 0.  Lamprid*  Heliog. 
4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  ctniunculus,  a 
saddle  cloth») 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantherius,  v.  -tim,  sc. 

jumenium,  (quasi  carenterius,  u  e.  eqtms  castratas,  a  gelding ;  qui 

hoc  disiat  ab  equo,  quod  majalts  a  verve,  a  barrow  or  nog  from   a 

boar,  capus  a  gallo,  vervex  ab  arieie,  Varro.  de  re  Rust.  li.  7.  fin.) 

Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  in  fossa,  be  not  a  pack- horse  in  the 
ditch,  Liv,  xziii.  47*  Some  make  cantherius  the  same  with  clitel- 
larius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read ;  Minime,  sc«  descendam  in  viam^ 
Scis,  CANTHERIUM  IN  FOSSA,  sc.  equus  hobebot  obvium,  u  e.  you 
know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow 
way,  and  being  trodden  down  by  him,  Scheffer.  de  re  vehic.  See 
Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  south  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others 
suppose  an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Chrono- 
vius  in  loc. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag,  (sacculus  scor-^ 
iem),  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his 
necessaries,  was  called  Hippopera,  Senec.  ep.  87.  Mantica,  Herat, 
Sat.  i.  6.  106.  Pera,  vel  averta,  a  cloak-bag  or  portmanteau. 
Scholiast,  ib.  or  Buloa,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  bfm  to  carrv  his  burden,  was  called  £rumnula,  (from  atpa, 
follo)^  FURCA  vel  FURCiLLA,  Festus,  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  8.  3.  and  be. 
cause  Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  were  an 
encumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry 
their  baggage,  (sarcinfB,  vasa  et  cibaria),  tied  up  in  bundles  upon 
/urccB,  or  forks ;  but  the  soldiers  and  these  furca  were  called  MU- 
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LI  MARIANI,  FesU  in  frumnula,  ^  Frontin.  it.  K  7-  PlaUrch.  m 

Mar.       ExP£LLERE,  EJICBRE,  VCl    EXT|toERE  FURCA,    Vel  fiordUo, 

to  drive  away  by  force,  HoraU  ep.  i.^K  94.  Cic»  AU*  Kvi.:^ 

Anything  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders  or  id 
the  bands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM;  as  the  dishesUM 
eotertainment,  Suet,  Aug.  74:  the  spoils  of  a  triumph.  Id,  Css.  37. 
the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games,  Id*  76.  the  corpse  anj 
other  things  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id*  CaL  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which  tfcf 
sat,  it  was  called  SELLA,  gehtntoria.  portatoria^  v.  fertoria^  Saei. 
Ner.  26.  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90.  in  a  couch  or  Utter, 
on  which  they  lay  extended.  LECTfCA,  vel  cubtl.£«  SueL  DotL 
%  Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  487.  used  bnih  in,  the  city  and  on  journeys,  T«. 
HisU  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plvu  ep.  iii.  5.  SueL  Oik.  6.  Xer.  26. 
Vit.  16.  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.41. 
AU.  X.  12.  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth,  Martial,  xi.  99.  II.  calM 
Plaoulje,  Suei.  TiL  10.  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside, 
Senec.  Su^.  7.  sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transpareot 
stoiie,  JuD.  iii.  242.  iv.  20.  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  write, 
or  sleep  in  them,  Jt4V.  iii.  249.  There  were  commooly  some  foot- 
men or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan,  (cursores),  Pelron. 
28.  Senec.  ep.  123. 

The  $tllcB  and  lecticm  of  women  were  of  a  difierent  coostmction 
from  tho«f  of  men;  hence  geUa  vel  Itctica  niuliebris^  Suet.  Oih.  6. 
The  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women*  Jinr*  vi. 
9 1 .  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  but  one ;  the  lectica 
one  or  more,  Tacit,  hist.  iii.  67.  Suet.  Mtr.  9.  Cic.  Q.  fr.  vl  9. 
The  sella  had  only  a  small  pillow,  (rervtca/),  to  recline  the  head 
on,  Juo.  vi.  352.  The  lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec,  adMtrc.  16. 
stuffed  with  feathers:  hence pensiles plunuej  Juv.  i.  159.  sometimes 
with  roses,  (puhinus  ros&  farctus),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.  probably  with 
ropes  below,  Mart.  ii.  57.  b.  GM.  x.  3. 

The  sella  and  lecticm  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTI- 
CARII,  calones^  geruUy  v.  bajuli^  Senec.  ep.  80  &  I  lO.-drest  coid- 
iDonly  in  a  dark  or  red  penula^  Id.  ben.  iii.  28.  tall,  {longt  r. 
proceri\  and  handsome,  Senec.  ep.  110,  from  difierent  countries* 
Juv.  iii.  249.  vi.  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142.  They  ^ert 
supported  on  poles,  (ASSERES,  vel  amites).  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart. 
ix.  23.  9.  not  fixed,  but  removeable,  {exempUles),  Suet.  CaL  5S. 
placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin.  pSn.  32.  & 
24.  hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolare,  Suet.  CI.  10.  and 
those  carried  by  them,  succollari^  Id.  Oth.  6.  who  were  thus 
greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  particularly  such  as  were 
carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra^  Juvenal,  jii.  240., 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.  and  the 
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UetUa^  by  four :  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hfoct^hdros^  Mart. 
ii.  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -urrii  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3, 
See  p.  456.  ,  ., 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  Catull.  x.*S2.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
Jlthen.  y.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lectica  of  solid  gold, 
Curt.  viii.  9- 

The  use  of  Lecticas  is  Hiought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  toward^  the  end  of  the  re» 
public.  But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv.  xxiT.  41.  Gell.  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  said  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dio» 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cae- 
sar, that  he  prohibited  the  ose  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet.  Cm.  43.  CL  28. 
Those  who  bad  not  sedans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  Juve- 
fiaL  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read  in  later  times  of  Corpora 
et  CASTRA  Lecticariorum,  who  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only 
of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank,  particularly 
freed-men,  Mart.  iii.  46.  (Sella  erani  ad  exanerandum  ventrem 
aptm^  et  PaiVATiB,  vtl  Familiarica,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  14.  et  Pdbli- 
€A,  Martial,  xii.  78.) 

A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  {gestata  v.  deportata)  by  two 
nules,  (ftluLi,  ex  equa  et  atino;  Hinnuli,  v.  Burdones,  ex  eguo  et 
«5ma),  rlin.  viii.  44.  s.  69.  or  little  horses;  Manm.  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  16.  49.  i.  e.  equi  mintUi^  vel  pumiliiy  s.  -iones^  dwarfs,  was  call- 
ed BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later  M'riters. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  V.  -fa  vel  traga  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  out  the  corn.  See  p.  5(5.  (called  by  Varro,  Pmnicum 
plostellimi  R-  R*  !•  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  the 
ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Hygin.  ii. 
14.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Chi- 
RABIAX10M,  Petron.  28.  or  Arcuiia,  Festus.  A  vehicle  with  two 
wheels^  Birotum  ;  with  four,  quatrirodium.)  fsiffoxwOMi  a/ttp^f  v. 
titfcvr^oxpij  quatuor  rotarum  currwy  Homer.  II.  o  334. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BlGJEt  bijugi, 
V-  bijfiges;  threeWnga;  and  four,  quadryga^  quadrijugi^  v.-ges) 
frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  curriculum^  Suet.  CaJ. 
19.  qmdrijtiguB  currus,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  but  Curriculum  is  oftener 
put  for  cursuSf  the  race,  Ctc.  Raiir.  10.  Marcell*  2.  Horat.  od*  u  K 
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3.  We  al8e^)ead  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joiMd  to- 
gether a*breast,  (ab  Augtuto  sejuga,  siaa  ei  elephanii,  Plin.  ixzir. 
5.  s.  10.)  for^so  the  Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  is  (heir 
race  chariots:  Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olyii|iic 
games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  (aurigfvU  decemjugen^  sc.  cvmm)^ 
Suet  N.  24.  See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever number  of  horses,  were  call^  QUADRIGARII,  SmtL 
.  Aer«  16«  from  the  quadrigm  being  most  frequently  used;  heaee 
Factionks  qdadrioabiurum,  Ftshu.  ' 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  qiucUy 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES ;  heaee 
desultor  v.  deserlor  amoria,  inconstant,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  3.  1 5.  and  tlie 
horses  themselves,  Desultorii,  Liv.  xliv.9.  Suet,  Cb^.  39.  some- 
tiroes  successfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUSt  or  mmnifa, 
chariots,  a  currendo^  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two  wheels 
by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn :  So  those 
used  in  war  by  different  nations;  of  which  some  were amied 
with  scythes,  {currus  fiUoali^  falcaia  quadrigm)^  in  ditferettt 
forms,  Iav.  xxxvii.  41.  &  42.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Also  those  used  by  the 
Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  prastors,  censors,  and  chief 
£diles,  whence  they  were  called  M aoistratu9  gurulks,  GM. 
iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magistrates  sat  in  the  senate- 
house,  the  rostra^  or  tribunal  of  justice,  JSELLA  CURULIS, 
because  they  carried  it  with  them  in  chariots,  Id.  ^  Iwidor.  xu 
11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  bach,  {askadiiUeriumy  ▼•  taMf- 
tum  a  tergo  surgens  in  quod  reclinari  posset)^  with  four  crooked  feet, 
fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  com- 
mon axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  {deeuMsatkn},  and 
covered  with  leather ;  so  that  it  might  be'  occasionally  folded  to* 
gether  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the 
magistrate  chose  to  use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  A\tg.  43.  Gdi. 
vi.  9.  adorned  with  ivory;  hence  called  Curclk  bbur,  Ho- 
rat.  ep.  i.  6.  53.  and  alta,  Sil.  viii.  488.  because  frequently 

Slacea  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity: 
LieiA,  because  first  used  by  the  kingS9  Liv.  i.  20.  Vir^.  JBm. 
xi.  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Lvo*  i.  8.  FUr.  i.  6.  in 
later  times  adorned  with  engravings;  eotuptctitim  9igni$,  Ovid. 
Pont- iv.  5/l8, 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  sacred 
rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  (/letiM'/e),  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iBn.  viii.  6G6.  with  four  wheels;  usually  pawled  with  va- 
rious colours,  Isidor.  xx,  12.    The  carriage  which  matrons  vsed 
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in  eommon  (fuio  profesioque}  was  called  Cakpentuv,  Liv.  v.  25. 
named  from  Carnaeiua»  the  mother  of  Evander,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  630« 
commonly  with  two  wheels,  and  an  arched  coverinj?;  as  the  flor 
mines  used,  {currus  arcualiay  Liv.  i.  $21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Cl^  11. 
sometimes  without  a  covering,  lAv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited 
the  use  of  it  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  the  Oppian  law,  Uv,  xzxiv. 

1.  which,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed,  lb.  8. 'putforany 

carriage,  Flor.  i.  18*  iii.  2.  10.  . 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  theimagesof  the  gods  were  led  in 
solemn  procession  from  their  shrinea,  (e  sacrariis)  at  the  Circei^ 
sian  games,  to  a  plg||r  in  the  Circw,  called  Pvlvinaa,  Stui.  Aug. 
45.  where  couches  wKe  prepared  for  placing  them  on,  was  called 
THENSA,  Fesius ;  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it,  (bra  tensa), 
Aac.  in  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  dl^attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in 
their  most  magnificent  apparel,  Liv.  v.  41-  who  were  said  Then- 
som  DUCBRE  vel  DB2»ucx]ifi,  Id.  if  Suet,  Aug,  43.  Vesp.  5.  who  de- 
lighted to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  f/ti- 
nemgwe  mawu  contingere  gaudent)^  A  scon.  ib.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  339. 
And   if  a  boy,  {puer  patrimm  ci  mairimus)  happened  to  let  go 
{ofnittere)  the  thong  wnich  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be 
renewed,  Ctc.  Resp.  ff.  10.  &  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thema  to  any  one,  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity.  Suet.  C<e$.  7H, 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously,  wa» 
caUod.CISnJM,q.  citium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7.  Senec.  ep. 
72.  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian;  drawn  usually  by  three  mules, 
Aueon.  ep*  viii.  7.  its  body  (capsum^  v.  -a)  of  basket-work,  (Ploi- 
muM, v. -enifiit),  Festus.  'A  larger  carriage  for  travelling,  with 
four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  ^inctil.  i.  9.  Cie. 
MH.  10«  AHf  v.  17.  vi.  U  or  Carruca,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  the  driver, 
Rhbdajiius,  or  Carrucarius,  /i.  an  hired  one,  Meritqria,  Suetm 
Oze.  57.  both  also  used  in  the  city.  Martial,  iii.  47.  sometimes 
adorned  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four 
wheels,  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  PE- 
TORRITUM,  Gdl.  xv.  30.  Horai^  Sat.  i.  6.  104.  also  a  Gallic 
word,  Ftettu. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons, 
was  called  ESSEDUM,  Cae.  B.  O.  iv.  33.  Virg.  G,  iii.  304.  the 
driver,  qr  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Es^edaeius^  Cic-  Famm 
vii.6.  Ccu.y.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  common  use,  Ck-  PM.  ii. 
58.  Suet.  Cal.  26.  Gaib.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people,  COVI- 
NUS,  SiL  xvii.  4 1 8.  the  dri^er^  Covinarius,  Taeii*  Agr.  zxxv.  SB* 
Similar  to  it,  was  probably  Bbnna,  Feetus. 
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In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  hot  two 
persons,  on<-  who  fought,  {bellator)^  and  another  who  directed  the 
hrirspA,  [aurlga^  the  charioteer),  Firg.  Mn.  iz.  330.  xiu  469.  f84. 
737. 

An  open  rarriage  for  heavy  burdens  {vthiadtim  onerarimd^  was 
called  FLAUSTRUM,  or  veha^  («M»)i  a  waggon  or  wain ;  gene- 
rally vvithtwo  wheels,  sometimes  tour;  drawn  commoDly  by  two 
ox^n  or  more,  Virg  O.  iii.  536.  sometimes  by  asses  or  miil«.  A 
waggon  or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for 
carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  called  SCIRPEA,  Varr^  I^  Is.  h, 
3.  pioperly  tbe  coverlet  itself,  sc.  creies^  In  glaustro  schpem  l^ 
fuUy  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A  covered  cart  or  wa^ki  laid  with  dotkf; 
for  carrying  the  old  or  infirm  of  meaner  raiflPwas  called  ARCE- 
RA,  quasi  area,  Gell.  xx.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  (Cry  at  once,  (tmA  verte- 
r«),  was  called  VEHES,  -is.  Col,  xi.  2. 

A  wae^on  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS,  ▼.  -hm^ 
by  a  Gallic  name,  Cos.  B.  6.  i.  6.  26.  Liv,  x.  28.  or  SaSracuv, 
Juv*  iii.  355.  or  Epirhedium,  Id.  viii.  66.  ^dnctiL  i.  5.  and  by  la- 
ter writers,  AMOAEiA,velCLABULARE;  alsoCARRAGiuv,  anda  for- 
tification formed  by  a  numbeL  of  carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  Mar- 
celling  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Boota^  v.  -ftV,  orphustraj  is  put  for  two  coosteDa- 
tions,  near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  3 J.  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  117.  call- 
ed the  twa  bears,  {Arcti  gemina^  vel  duos  ^sf^),  Ursa  major, 
named  Helictj  (Parrfa^iSy  i.  e.  Arcadica)^  Lucan.  iu  ^7.  Cic. 
Acad.  iv.  30.  Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  TriiU  i.  3.  48.  from  Cat 
listo,  the  daughter  of  Lycfton,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  into  this  confttellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  MtU  iL 
506.  and  Ursa  minor,  called  Cynosura,  i.  e.  wof^  dfo,  eansf  covdlK, 
Cic.  N«  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid.  Fast.  iit.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  bear,  HslIcb),  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Flaustrum,  Hmn. 
poet.  Astron.  i.  3.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  OvuL  rotiT. 
IV.  10.  39.  whence  we  call  it  Charles* $  wain^  or  the  plough  f  and  the 
stars  which  compose  it,  Trione^,  Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Teriones, 
ploughing  oxen,  l^arr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.  QelL^u.  31.  seven  in  number, 
SEPTEMTRIONES,  Cic.  ib.  42.  But  pUnutra  in  the  plur.  is  ap- 
plied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  virg.  ASn.  i. 
744.  also  inocciduiy  v.  nungiuim  ocddentes^  because  tbey  never  set, 
Cic.  ib.  Oaani  metuerUes  aquore  tingh  Virg.  G.  i.  346.  for  a  reason 
mentioned,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  191'.  and  tardi  vel  pigri,  because  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to  move  slow,  Nequt  st  ft^ 
guam  m  calo  commaventf  Flaut.  Amph.  k  1«  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  t^e  constellation  BOOTES,  q. 
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'^^'^  ivhulcuSf  the  ox«driver,  Ck*  X.  D.  ii«  42.  said  to  be  retarded  by 
:  the  i^lowness  of  his  wains.  Otnd.  MeL  iu  177.  named  also  Arcto- 
VHYLAX^  q.  urscB  custos^  Manii.  i.  3l6.  Ctistos  Erymanthidos  Urs(B, 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  constellation  Arca$^  the  son  of 
Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother, 
Ovid,  Met*  ii.  506.  viii.  206.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  wag 
called  ARCTURUS,  q.  6^»  <«w  owf»,  urscs  cauda ;  Stella  post  cau- 
JDAM  URSiE  MAJORis,  Serv»  in  Viig'  Mh.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  6r.  i.  204. 
said  w  be  the  same  with  Bootes,  /d.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  name  properly 
implies,  a^xtw  6u^ou  'irsa  ctatos*  Around  the  pole,  moved  the  dra- 
gon, {draco  v.'dnguis  ;  geminas  qyi  separat  Arcioi^  Ovid.  Mot.  ii; 
45.)  approaching  the  urta  major  with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the 
^       wrsa  minor  with  its  body,  Virg.  0»  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  The  wheels,  (RO- 
T^),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  us^  v.  -a,  Plo^lemum, 
y.  -ui9,  Festus);  and  draught- tree,  TEMO;  to  which  the  animals 
which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a  round  beam, 
(tignum^  v.  stipef  teres)^  on  which  the  wheel  turns ;  the  nave,  (mo- 
diolttt),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes,  (radii)  are  fixed  : 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  (peripherioj  v,  rot<B  svmma  curva- 
turOj  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.)  composed  of  fellies,  {apsides)^  in  which 
the  spokes  are  fastened,  commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  or 
brass  ring,  {canthus)j  Quinctil.  i.  B.  8.  Pers.  v.  71.  Virg.  ^n.  v. 
274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  (nonradiata)^  was  called  TYMPANUM, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  .of  a  drum.  It  was  made  of  solid 
boards,  (tabula\  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis^  with* 
out  a  nave^  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars,  {tranversis  asseribus) 
with  an  iron  ring  around,  (ferreus  canthiu)  ;  so  that  the  whole  turn- 
ed together  on  the  extremities  of  the  axis,  called  Cardines,  PrO' 
bus  in  Virg.  G.  i.  163.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic 
wains,  Ibid*  ^  G.  ii.  444.  as  they  still  are  in  this  country,  and  call- 
ed tumblers.  Tympifium  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by 
horses  or  men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by 
meansjpf  pullies,  (<rocA/e(B},  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane, 
{tollenOf  gru8^  v.  y*tfa*oj),  LucreL  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water, 
fnachina  hausioria)^  Vitruv.  x.  9.  Curva  antlia,.  Mart.  ix.  19.  An- 
CLAV.  Antha,  StteU  Tib*  51,  [iwtxtifM^  John^  vi.  11.)  Haustum,  v. 
rota  aquaria,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of.  water,  LucreL  v. 
Si 7.  the  water  was  raised  through  a  siphon,  {sipho  v.  on,  fistula,  v. 
camlia),  by  the  force  of  a  sucker,  embolus  v.  -um),  as  in  a  pump^  or 
bynneans  of  buckets,  {modioli  v.  hamai),  Juoenal.  xiv.  305.  Water 
engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish  fires,  Plin*  Ep»  x*  42. 
From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  AXIS 
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is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  torn,  Ck.  i 
Univ.  10.  Viinm.  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  of  the  avU^  Cardivcs,  tol- 
TicESy  vel  POL1,  for  the  north  and  south  poles,  Cte»  A",  i).  ni.  41- 
Virg.  G.  i.  343.  P/tn.  ii.  15.  Axis  and  polus  are  sometiioEs  pui 
for  cesium  or  (Biker  ;  thus,  sub  tBtharis  axcj  i.  e.  sub  dio  vel  ntrt. 
Virg.  iEn.  ii.  b\i.  viii.  38.  lucidut  poliu^  iii.  585.  CarJmeswmt 
qwttuor^  the  four  cardinal  ppints;  Sbptbntrio,  the  north;  Moi- 
D£s,  the  south  ;  Ortens,  sc.  soh  vel  artus  soiis^  the  east ;  Occwun, 
y^^occasiu  solis^  the  west:  QuineUl.  xii.  10.  67.  cardo  E^ms.tbt 
east,  Sa^  Theb.  i.  157.  occiduus^  y«  Hesperius^  the  west,  Lmn, 
.  iv.  672*  V.  71.  In  the  north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside; 
hence  it  is  called  Don icilium  Jovis,  Serv,  in  Virg^  JEn*  iL  ^5. 
Sedes  dborum,  Fesius  in  Sinistra  avbs  :  and  as  some  think,  por- 
ta coELi,  Virg*  G,  iii.  26]*  thus,  Temptiias  a  vertice^  for  a  i<p- 
tentriontt  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxeo,  assesi 
and  mules,,  sometimes  camels,  SueU  Ner.  It.  Plin.  viii.  IS.  ele- 
phants, Curt.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Sutt-  CL  11.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iL  31. 
and  even  lions,  Plin»  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  .Xfcrlis/. 
i.  105.  dogs,  Lamprid.  Heliog.  38.  goats  and  deer,  Mart.  i.  M.  abo 
men,  Plin,  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x.  376.  and  women,  Lamprid.  H.  39. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  (ythiculo  v.  od  vekiadumjun- 
gehantuTf  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Caes-  31.)  by 
what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  also  of  metal,  Horat.  od.  iii.  9.  18*  Jerem.  xxviU.  13. 

J>laced  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly  upon  two ;  of  a  crooked 
brm,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  316.  with  a  bend  (curvatura)  for  the  neck  of 
each:  Hence  «ui  juoo,  cogere,  v.  jungtre;  colla  v.  cervices Jugo 
subjicere^  subdere^  submittere^  v.  supponere^  ^  eripere :  JuGun  sk* 
birCy  cerviceferrcy  detrectare^  exuere^  a  cervicibus  dtjicertj  excvtere.  &c. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  xhe  pole 
or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  {lora  Subjuoia),  CcUo  63.  Viiruv. 
X.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  suflficient  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in  Uie 
same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was  bound  with 
nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast,  ((tquata/ronie), 
a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called  Jy- 
QALZsJugarii^y.jujgeSf  (Jwyw)*),  jreifw*;  and  the  others  were  bound 
(appensi  vel  adjuncti)  on  each  side  with  ropes;  hence  called  JU7- 
kil^ES  EQUl,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Stat.  T%eb.  vi.  46 1 .  (C<ifiite^o»,  oiiJmi, 
V.  iM^iTM^),  Dionys,  vii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar,  Ann.  ii.  or 
Funks,  Auson.  epitaph,  xxxv.  10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (in  quadrigis% 
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ihe  hocBe  on  the  rights  dsztbr,  v.  primus }  on  the  leiffr  siNistSB« 
imvus  V.  $ecundu$f  Id»  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  Circensian  games,  or  io  a  triuiaph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  ariven  or  expited,  wert^ 
— 1 .  Thfj  lash  or  whip,  Flagrwn,  v,  FLA6ELLUM,  {immiI)  mad^ 
of  leathern  thungs,  Scutica,  loris  korridis^  tfxvfcdt^^  Marti^U  x.  69) 
or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  stick,  sometimes  sharpened 
(acu/ea^i)  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,  (HoaRiBiLiK 
FLAGELLUM,  Horau  sat.  i.  3.  M7.)  and  divided  into  several  lasheq^ 
(tenia  v.  lora),  called  SCORPIONS,  1  Kit^Sj  xii.  II. 

— 2.  A  rod,  (VIRGA,  JmenaL  lii,  317,  Liffiaii.  iv.  683).  or 
goad,  (STIMULUS,  i.  e.  perlica  cum  euspide  acAtOf  a  pole,  or  long 
slick,  ivith  a  shai*p  point :  Hence  sUmulos  alictd  adhibertr  adnuh 
vtrty  adder e^  adjicere;  stimulis  fodersy  incitare^  £c. .  Adversm  5lv* 
muium  calcesj  sc.  jactare^  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ttr.  Phorm*  u. 
3.  28.  «r(o;  xcyn^a  hoMtt^nvf  in  sttmulos  ealcilrarej  Acts,  ix.  5. 

— And  3«  A  spur,  (CALCaR,  quod  caici  fi^^is  aUigeiur^  fnratm 
calce  cunctatdem  impetlehit  equuntf  Sil.  vii.  696.)  used  only  by 
riders :  Heace  equo  calcaria  addere^  subderey  4rc.  Alter /rents  egeip 
alter  calcaribus,"  sM  by  Isocrates  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompiu^^ 
Cie*  Ait.  vj.  1.  Oral.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses,  wem 
-^1.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FR^NUM,  pT.  -i,  v.  -a),  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Lapithaj  a  people  of  Tl^saly,  Firg.  Q.  iii.  ll^» 
or  by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56.  the  part  which  went,  round 
the  ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  pro- 
perly the  iron  or  it^  Obea,  Festus  ;  sometimes  made  unequal  and 
rough,  like  a  wolf's  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  head- 
strong, (teh ax)  Liv.  xzxix.  5.  Ovid.  4^.  iii.  4.  15-  (durior  ori$ 
equusy)  lb,  ii.  9*  30.  hence  frena  Lufata,  HoraU  od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg. 
d.  iii«  208.  Quid.  An.  i.  3.  16.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Drist.  iv.  6.  4.  StaU 
Aekill.  i.  281.  F^na  irgicere^  eoncutere^acciperey  mandere^  detrahere, 
laxare,  jrc.  Frcmum  mordere^  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or 
subjection,  Cic*  Fam.  xi.  33.  but  in  Martial^  1.  105.  4r  Stat.  Sy/e. 
i.  2*  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  (numilia), 
which  hung  from  the  horse's  neck ;  and  the  coverings  for  their 
backs  (strata)  were  adorned  with  gpld  and  purple,  f^irg.  JEt^ 
.  vii.  279. 

— 2.  The  reins  (HABEN^),  vel  Lora);  hence  habenasy  corri- 
berBj  Jleelere,  V.  moliri,  to  manage;  dare^ immitterey  effundtreylaxar^ 
permkierty  to  let  out ;  adducere,  to  draw  in,  and  supprimere^  0?id. 
Am.  i.  IZ.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head^stall  or  muizle  (Capisiirum)  wa« 
applied,  l^irg.G.  iii.  188.  sometinofccs   with  iron  spikes 'itiiyl  to 
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kf'M  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  S99.  or  witb  a  corcr- 
iog  for  the  mouth,  {jUcdla  )  ;  hence  fisctUis  capistrart.  tooeg,  to 
muzzle,  Plin*  xviii.  19.  fifiii^,  Deui.  xxv. iv«  os  eonsuere^ScBtc.  ep* 
47.  But  Capistrtm  is  also  put  for  an^  rope  or  cord ;  benoe  -nUm 
captBtro  censtringerty  to  bind,  ColvmeL  iv.  io.  Jwnenta  capiiirvt,  \o 
tie  with  a  baker,  or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id*  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  korses^  iraa  called 
AURIGA,  {^Mxof,  qui  lora  ienebat) :  or  agUatorj  (duKi^),  tbe  cha- 
rioteer or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  \u  32r.  Cie.  Ait.  xiii.  21.  Acad.  iv. 
29.  also  Moderator,  Lucan.  viii.  199.  But  these  names  are 
applied  chiefly  Jto  those  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  SitfX«  Ci£. 
54.  Ntr.  zxii.  241  Pirn.  tp.  ix.  6.  or  directed  chariots  in.w, 
Virg.  and  always  stood  upright  In  their  chariots,  {ingisubtti^oa- 
ri&ttf),  Flin.  ep.  ix.  6.  Hence  aurioarb  for  currun  regert;  aod 
AuRiGARius,  a  person  who  kept  chariots  for  ronning  in  the  cir- 
cus, Suet^  ib* 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  tiro  stan^ 
called  Hadi,  the  kids;  above  tbe  horns  of  Taurus;  Ser^.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  ix.  668.  On  the  bead  of  Tawrus^  are  the  lfy4de^{ak 
«<tv,  pluere)f  or  Sucula^  (a  suibiLs)^  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43.  Fiiji.  n»  J9. 
Gelf.  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvia,  by  Virgil,  Mn.  ilL  51«.  and  Trvta, 
by  Horace  ^  because  at  their  risinjg  and  setting,  they  were  sap- 
posed  to  produce  rains,  Od.  i.  3.  14.  on  the  neck,  or,  asSenries 
,8^8,  G.  i.  137.  ante  genua  tauriy  Plin.  ii.  Al.incaudatavrinpttmy 
PLEIADES,  or  Vergilije,  tbe  seven  stars;  sing,  flews  vel 
Plias,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaao,  (qm  jumenta  agdngi)  a  person 
who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  But  drivers 
were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the  carnage ; 
thus,  rhtdariusy  plauttrariuMj  &c.  or  of  the  animals  which  drew  it; 
thus,  MvLiOj  Suit.  Ner.  30.  Senec.  ep.  87.  Martial,  ix.  .58.xii.  24. 
commonly  put  for  a  muleteer^  who  drove  mules  of  burden,  (mic/t 
clitdlarii)^  Martial,  x.  2.  k  76;  as  eqiiio,  for  a  person  who  broke 
or  trained  horses,  {equorum  domitor^tqui  Udutim  i$icedere,  v.  badir 
zare  docebai^  to  go  with  an  ambling  pace),  under  the  Magister 
Equorum^  the  chief  manager  of  horses,  Varro.  The  horses  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar  would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves, 
Curt^  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  42.  Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

Tbe  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left  ;^  hence  he  was  said  u- 
dere primd  sett&f  Phaedr.  iii.  6.  sedere  temone,  v.primo  demotic,  i.e. 
in  sella  vroxima  lC>»oni,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2*  144.  Propert.  iv.  8.  and 
temone  labi,  v.  excuiif  to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  Virg.  ASn.  Bi. 
,  470.  sometimes  drestin  Tedi{canu8inatu8yi.emve$te  CanusUamftC" 
ta  ifidutui)^  Suet.  Ner.  30.  or  scarlet,  {cocco)^  Martial,  x.  76.  some- 
times he  walked  on  foot,  Liv*  I  48.  Dionjfs.  Iv.  39.  Senec.  ^.  87. 
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When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currum 
eguosque  susHnere,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  when  be  drew  it  back  or 
aside,  rttoraueu  et  averitrt^  Virg.  Mn*  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  c^rrjage,  or  on  horseback,  were  said  ^ 
vehij  or  portari,  evehii  or  imekif  those  carried  in  a  hiried  vehicle, 
(vehictdo  meritoriQ),  Vectorss  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship ;  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  3.  Juverud*  xii.  63.  but  vector-is  also  put  for  one 
who  carries,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  433.  I\dininii  vector^  i-  e.  aquiloy  Stat. 
Theb.  9«  855.  as  vekem  for  one  who  is  carried,  Ctc-  Clar.  or»  27« 
Justin.  xi»  7*  GelL  v.  6.  so  invehens^  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currwn  cqu-- 
scenderty  ascendere^  inscendere^  et  tVwt^tre,  which  is  usually  ap* 
pKed  to  moanting  on  horseback,  W(tiin  c%trrumtmicaret  Virg.  xii; 
327.  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  onej  curru  v.  in  currtwi 
toUi.  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by 
the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iiu 
317.  to  dismount,  descenders  v.  desilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Scrt7.  in  Virg.  A*  vtii.  666,  and  decorated  them  with  varioua 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones, 
¥lm.  xzxlii.  3.  JuvenaL  viL  i2S.  as  the  Persians^  Curt.  iii.  3.  x.  K 
Hence  Ovid.  Met.  iu  107. 

Of  the  CITY. 

"D  OME  W0IS  btplt  on  seven  hills,  {colles,  montest  arcesj  yeljugOf 
-"-^  nempe,  PaloHnuSf  QuirindiSf  Aventinus,  Caltus^  ViminMiSj 
EsSquiKnusy  et  Janicularis) ;  hence  called  urbs  SEPTICOLLIS  ; 
or  SEPtEMSEHiNA,  Stat.  S^lv.  i.  2. 191.  iv.  1.  6*  by  the  Greeks, 
Ifctoxo^,  Serv.  in  Mn.  yi.  f 84.  6.  ii.  535.  and  a  festival  waa  ce- 
lebrated in  December,  called  Septimontium,  Festus^  Suet.  Dam. 
4.  to  commemorate  the  addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  q. 
Rom.  68.        ' 

•  The  Jdnitndum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  among: 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  though  built  oii,  and  fortified  by 
Ancas^  Liv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  it.  10.  dk  Dio.  37.  Getl.  xv.  27.  although  the  con- 
trary is  asserted  by  several  authors,  Eutrop.  i.  5.  The  CollU 
Capitolinusy  vel  Tarpeiusf  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been 
put  instead  of  it. 

The  Janicidunh  CoUis  Hortuhrum,  and  Vaticanus,  were  after- 
wards added. 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  mount, 
on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here  Augustus  had  hi^ 
bouse,  and  the  succeeding  emperors;  as  Romulus  had  before; 
Hence  the  ertiperor^s  bquse  was  caUed  PALATIUM,  a  palace. 
Suet.  73.  JHo.  Jiii.  1^.  DoMns  Palatina,  Suet.  CI.  17.  Vesp.  25. 
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D«  15*.  Itod  10  later  tknesy  those  who  attended  the  Emperor,  were 
called  Palatini. 

3.  CAPITOLINUS ;  so  called  from  the  Capital  built  an  it,  for- 
merly  named  SAtcrRvius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  there,  Jhs- 
im.  xliii.  K  Firg.  ibid,  and  tARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia^  who  be- 
trayed the  ctta&J  to  the  Sabines,  Lit.  f.  1 1«  Dianys.  ii.  38.  to  ufaoB 
that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwelt  in,  Ltv.  i.  33.  • 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  bills,  Divngu  It. 
36.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  it, 
UfQ.  i*  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  cMsens,  /i.C 
therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within  the  Ptfmmmm^ 
GelL  viii.  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vite,  14.  till  the  time  of  daodm, 
hid.  But  others  toy,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Amicus,  L«9.  i.3S. 
Dtof^f*  tii*  43.  called  also  Co/!m>  Murcios,  from  Murcia,  the  god- 
dess of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel,  {sacdiwrCy,  on  it,  Festus  ;  CaUk 
DtANjB,  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Stau  Siiv.  ii.  3.  32.  and  Rkmosxds, 
from  Remus,  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there. 

4.  QDIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  frooi  atoi- 
^  pie  of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirinusj  which  steod^n  it,  HormL  ^ 

ih  36<).  (hid.  FatU  iv.  Z75.  or  from  the  Sabines^  who  cane  from 
Oxtes^  and  dwelt  there,  Ftstus;  added  to  the  city  by  Servtu5»  Ltr. 
i.  44.  called  in  later  times,  Mons  Caballij  or  CabalUnuSf  from  two 
marble  hbrses  placed  there. 

5.  C^LIUS,  named  from  Cales  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  th^SaWues,  with  a 
body  of  men,  and  cot  this  mount  to  dweTl  op.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  %^ 
added  to  the  city  oy  Romulus,  .according  to  Dionffs.  ii.  50.  by 
TttUus  Hostilius,  according  to  Liv.  u  30.  by  Ancus  Manias*  ac- 
cording to  StrabOy  v.  p.  234.  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  16 
TaciL  Anru  iv.  65.  anciently  called  QuEaquKTULANuSi  from  the 
oaks  wbidh  grew  on  it,  Rid.  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  lo  be 
called  Augustus,  TaciU  Ann.  iv.  64.  Suet.  Tib.  48.  afterwards 
named  Latsrakus^  where  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  re^ 
moved  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew  there^ 
{tfimineta),  Varr,  ibid.  Juv&nal.  iii.  71.  or  Faoutalis^  (from/a^f, 
beeches),  Plin.  xvi.   10.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tuilias, 

^Liv.i.  44« 

7.  EXQUILINUS,  Exquili<z,  vel  EtquHim^  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks,  aseuUta)^  which  grew  on  it,  VanrOy  L.  L.  iv. 
8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excu^ue),  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  S46.  added 
to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Lit.  \.  44. 

JANICULUM,  ns^med  from  Jamis,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
Imitt 'on  it,  Virg.Mn.  viii.  358.  Ovii.  Fait.  i.  246.  the  rooit 
fii¥Ourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial,  iv.  64* 
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vii*  1 6«    From  itB  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of  Mam  Jharnut 
and  by  corruption,  Movtoriua* 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of 
it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  sooth- 
sayerS)  (va^eSf)  ^estus;  or  from  the  predictions  tittered  there, 
Gell.  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Jamcu/tfm,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tiber,  Horat*  od*  r.'20.  disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its 
bad  air,  {in/amis  aer^  Frontin.)  Tacit,  hist.  ii.  9S.  noted  for  pro^ 
ducing  bad  wine,  Mari.  vi.  92.  xii.  48. 14.  now  the  principal  place 
in  Rome,  where  are  the  Pope^s  palace,  called  S^.  Jlngth,  the  Fa 
tican  library)  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  StPtter^s  ehiurch. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 
covered  with  gardens,  iStie/.  Jier.  50.  taken  in  to  the  city  by  Aure- 
lian ;  afterwaras  called  PiNCiys,  from  the  PmeSf  a  noble  family 
who  had  their  seat  there* 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three,  or  at 
most  four  f  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces ;  it  was  divided  by 
Augustus  into  fourteen  regione^f  wards  orquarters,  P/m.  iii.  6.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1.  Pdria  FLAMINIA,  through  which 
the  Flaminian  road  passed;  called  also  Flcmentaka,  because  it 
lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  COLLINA,  (a  collibus  QuirinaH  et  Ftmt* 
na/t),  called  also  QUIRINALIS,  Aoonensis  vel  Salaria,  Festut, 
Lav.  v.  41.  Tacit*  Hxsu  iii.  82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up, 
Liv.  xxvi.  10.  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Pliru  xxxlv.  6.  s. 
15.  Cic^jin.  iv.  9-— 3.  VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently 
Metioj  LaUcana,  vel  Lamcatuh  without  which  criminals  were 
punished,  PlauU  Cas.  ii.  0.  2.  Hairat.  »od.  v.  99.  Tacit*  jinn.  ii. 
32.-^.  N£VIA,  so  called  from  one  NcBvwBy  who  possessed  the 
grounds  near  it,  Vmx.  L.  L.  iv.  34.— «.  CARMENTALIS^ 
through  which  the  Fabii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called 
ScBLERATA,  Festui. — 7*  Capxna,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua 
passed ; — 8«  Triukphalis,  through  which  those  who  triumpned 
entered,  do.  Pit.  23.  Sue/.  Aug.  101.  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  FimmaUs  and  EtjuUina^  withput  the  wall, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  d  the  PRJETORIAN  cohorts 
or  militei  Prjetoriani,  a  bod v  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to 

fuard  his  person,  and  called  oy  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  select 
and  whicn  attended  a  Roman  General  in  battle,  Seep*  367.  com* 
posed  of  nine  cohorts,  Tadt,  JSnn.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  accordinfl| 
to  Dio  Cassius,  of  ten,  Bio.  Iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousana 
men,  horse  and  foot;  Ibid.  4r  Suet.  Col.  45-  chosen  only  from  Italy, 
chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tadt.  Ann. 
iv.  5.  Hiti^  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Pnstorian  cohorts  were 
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raised,  and  four  ta  guard  the  city,  IJL  Hist.  ii.  93.     Of  these  last, 
Augustus  instituted  only  three.  Id*  Amu  iv.  5. 

^verus  new-modellra  the  praetorian  bands,  and  iDcreascd  them 
to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodiaiu  iiu  44.  Thej  vere 
composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the 
frontier,  Z)u>.  Ixxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Coa- 
stantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed,  JiureL  Victor.  Zsm. 
ii.  p*  89.  panegyric^  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  (pomiornmkfnfer' 
r€)y  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Tacitus,  however, 
ol^erves,  th&t  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  natioBi, 
yet  no  one  after  the  lings  assumed  the  right  of  enlargin|;  the  p«- 
nuBrnauj  except  Sylla  and  Augustus,  to  the  time  of  Claudtts,  ^m. 
xii.  23.  But  other  authors  say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julias  Csesv, 
Cfc.  An.  xiii.  20.  33.  &  35.  Dio.  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  GdL  xiiL  U 
The  last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vopisc  in  ^urd.  21. 

Concerning  the  namber  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  compute  them  in  its  most  floa^ 
ishmg  state  at  four  millions.  ^ 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  cf  the  ROMdJ^S. 

I.  ri^EMPLES.    Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

-^  I .  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because,  when  the  fouodabons 
of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  |s  said  to  have  been  found,  (cinrr  Oli 
vel  Toli  cujusdam)f  Liv.  i.  38. 55,  Dionys.  iv.  59.  Serv.  in  ^tg.  £■. 
viii.  345. — ^built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  mount,  by  i&rqui- 
nius  Superbus,  Ib»  and  dedicated  by  Horatius^  Liv.  ii.  8.  burnt  A. 
U.  670.  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  U.  675. 
again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A«  D.  70.  Tacii.  BuL  iii. 
72.  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  Aiid 
time,  and  restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  ttmo 
ever,  Suet.  Dom»  5.    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain* 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  wkidi  the 
temple  stoo4 ;  as,  Liv*  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii*  6.  &c«  and  sometimes  for 
die  temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4.  &c.     The  edifice  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  neariy  200  feet  on  each 
side.    It  contained  three  temples,  {addf  temphj  ctUm  vel  iehin^) 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Diow/s*  iv.  61.    The 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  midcUe,  (whence  he  is  called  Jkdia  qii 
iedet  ode  Decs,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was 
on  the  right,  Liv.  vi.  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  <^tatned  tbe 
honours  next  to  Jupiter.    (Proximos  UK  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occtqmat 
Pallas  htmoreSi  Horat.  od.  i.  13.  19.)  and  the  temple  of  Judooo 
the  left,  P.  Victor^  in  descr.  Rom.  Regunds,  viii.    Livy  however 
places  Juno  first,  iir.  15.    So  Ovid,  Trist.  u.  291.    " 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  strongly  foitf. 
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hed ;  hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab  arcbo,  pioi 
Is  sit  iocus  munitistimius  nr&if,  a  quo  fadllmipostit  hosiiM  prokiberi^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  vel  ab  dbpof,  itanmtii)  ;  CapUolium  atque  arxf 
Liv.  ii,  49.  iii.  5.  arx  Capiloliiy  Flor.  iii.  3K  The  ascent  to  the 
Capitol  from  the  Foram  was  by  1 00  steps,  Tacif^  HiH.  iii.  71.  Iav* 
viii.  6.  It  was  magoificently  adoroed ;  the  very  guilding  of  it  is 
'said  to  have  cost  13,000  talents,  i.  e.  L.  1,976,360,  Plutarch^in  Pcp^ 
lie.  hence  called  Acrea,  Vir^-  ib»  348.  and  fuloins,  Horat.  od'  iii« 
3«  43.  The  gates  were  of  brass,  Ldv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  ^gilt, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Capitol,  &Ae(.  Col.  47.  SiL  xi.  267.  GeU.  zvi-  13.  Plant.  Circ. 
ii.  2.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv»  u 
54.  seep.  279.  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, /(f.  iv.  20.  Jfep.  Att.  20.  &c. 
Gisa  JKoimdij  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  Liv.  v. 
53.  Sentc^  Helv»  9.  Vitruv.  ii.  1.  near  the  C^irta  (Jalahra^  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  1.  Senec*  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or  sanctuarv, 
Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  see  p.  56.  in  imitation  of  tne 
Greeks,  5€fv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  498. 
Liv.  XXXV.  51.  (Xc.  Verr.  i.  33.  TacU.  Ann.  iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law.  to  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  P/tn.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to  Mars  and 
Venus,  Dio.  \uu  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the  gods,  set  p. 
309.  rejpaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19.  consecrated  by  Pope  Boni« 
.  face  lY.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All  Saints,  A.  D.  607.  now  called 
the  Roiunda,  from  its  round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of 
about  the  same  breadth.  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void 
spaces  being  left  here  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no 
windows,  but  only  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission,  of  light, 
of  about  25  feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid 
marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with 
Jbrazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver-plates,  but  now  it  is  covered 
with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size. 
They  used  to  ascend  to  it  bv  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down 
as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition 
of.houses* 

3c  The  temple  of  Apollo,  built  bv  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  hill^ 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Fell*  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public  library,  Hot*  ep. 
i.  a.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  com- 
positions. Id.  Sat*  i.  10.  38.  sitting  in  full  dress,  Pers.  t.  15.  some- 
iimes  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  compara* 
tive  merits.  The  poets  were  then  said  eommittij  to  be  contrasted 
or  matched,  SuU-  Aug.  89.  Ju»enal.  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suet. 
Aug.  45«  and  the  reciters,  com^tere  operuy  Suet.  CI.  4.    Hence 
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Caligula  said  of  SeneGa,  that  lie  only  composed  Conmiasioatt 
ahowy  declamalio&s,  Sutt  CI.  53. 

A  particular  place  k  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  ynrpuan  bj 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Atbebjbom,  Awrd- 
VicU^'-^fiiol.  in,  Oordian*  3.  Feriinac.  IK 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  bear  theot  reciie  their 
v(^s,  DiaUg.  de  OraU  9,  who  commonly  received  tbeoi  viih  ac 
claoiations,  Plm»  ep.  ii.  14.  thus^  BENE,/ufcAr^  btUl,  engc  ;  Xos 
FOTEST  MSLius,  CiC*  Orot*  uu  26.  Horat.  Art.  P«  498«  Pen,  l 
49.  84.  Mart.  \u  Sophos.  i.  e.  sapienterj  (^ofcic),  Mfie,  dbde, 
Mart.  i.  4.  7.— »50*  37. — 67.  4. — 77-  9.  and  sooietimes  expressed 
their  fondness  for  die  author  by  kissing  him.  Martial.  1.  4.  7. 
ef  77-  14, 

A.  The  temple  of  Diaoa,  built  on  the  Aventioe  mouDt^  at  ^  id- 
atigation  of  Servius  TuUius,  by  the  liatin  States,  in  coi^uBCtiac 
mm  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diaaa  at  £phe> 
sua,  which  w^s  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Gfeek  States  in 
Asia,  Liv.  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus»  built  by  Numa,  (mdes  hdh  ei  pmat), 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  m  war,  aad 
shut  in  time  of  peace^  Liu.,  i.  19.  Fell',  iu  38*  PUn.  34.  7.  Sm^  n 
Virg.  i.  294.  vlL  607.  shut  only  once  during  the  republic^  at  the 
endof  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibid,  thrice  by  Ai^ustns, 
{Jamm  Qmrimmf  i.  e.  Templum.  Jani  beUi  potentia»  ter  dauttf, 
Suet.  Aug.  22.  JanwnQuirinii  Hor.  od.  iv.  15.  9.).  first  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  CleopatFa,  k,  U. 
725.  Dto,  IL  20.  a  second  time,  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  U. 
729.  Pto.liii.  26.  about  the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed 
Some  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  on- 
ly eal^ed  by  Numa ;  hence  they  take  Jomijr  Quirimi  for  the  teoi> 
pie  of  Janus,  built  by  Romulus^  Macreb*  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Pa[ttfius,  A.  U.  469.  Lit*  x* 
46*  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio*  kv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn^  Juno^  Mars^  Venuf^  Minerva,  Jf^ 
timej  4rc.  of  I^ortane^  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Cancori^ 
Peace,  &c. 

Augiistus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forwn  Aa^uUi, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid*  Fast.  v.  551.  Dio  says,  m  the  Capitol,  Uv.  8; 
by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple 
were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly  those  which  die 
Parthians  took  from  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701.  Die, 
xl*  27.  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restomi 
to  Augustus,  Id.  liii.  23.  together  with  the  ca^ives.  Id.  liv.  8.  Fifi. 
ii.  91.  Juet.  xlii.  b.FUtr*  iv.  12.  Eutfm.  vii.  ii.  Suetonius,  Jvg- 
21.  and  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  1.  say  that  Phraates  also  gave  hosls^ 
N^-event  in  the  H&  of  Augustus  is  more  oelebrstod  than  ttis. 
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•and  on  Biccoiihtofnotbingdidbe  valae  hinuelf  more  than  that  be 

bad  recovered  without  bloodshpc),  and  by  the  nere  terror  of  hM 

name,  sb  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoila,  lost  by  the  miscomlact 

of  former  cocdmanders.     Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  Harat. 

od.  W.  15.  6.  Ep.  i-  18.  5e.  Ovid.  Ttist.  ii.  227.  Fast.  vi.  406.  Firg% 

'-  JBBn-  viu  606.  and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coin8  and  id* 

scriptions.     On  a  stone,  found  at  Aacyra^  now  Jlngouri^  in  Fhrygta, 

.  {in  lapidB  Ancyrano\  are  these  words ;  Pabthos  tbiom  cxxbci- 

'  TU17M  ROirjii^ORUM,  (i.e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio, 

.  xl.  !^1.  and  father, /6.  24.  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Op* 

phis  Startianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony,  U,  xiix.  25.)  spolia  st 
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PistsRB  coBoi :  And  on  several  coins,  the  Parthian  is  represented 

on  his  knees  delivering  a  military  standard  to  Augustus,  with  this 

.    iDBcription,  Civib.  bt  sign,  bilit.     a  Parthis.  rbcsp*  vd  bbstit. 

Vel    REGUP. 

II.  Theatres,  see  p.  346.    Amphitheatres,  p.  336.  and  places 
for  exercise  or  amusement. 
^        ODGUM,  (iJtwn,  from  Mi,  cano,)  a  building,  where  musicians 
^    and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves,  before  ap* 
I    pearine;  on  the  stage,  Cic.  Au^  iv.  16.  SueU  Dam*  5« 

NYiVfPH^UM,  a  building  adorntd  with  statues  of  the  nymphs, 
.  and  abouniliog,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  water-falls, 
,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness ;  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43..  long  of  being  introduced 
at  Rome,  Capitol  Qord.  32.  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  time 
with  the  temple  of  the  nymphs,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Jlft7. 27. 
Amsp.  27. 

ClRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  itt  p.  328.  Circus  Flami- 
irius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius ;  called  also  ApoUinaris,  from  a 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.<54.  63.  used  not  only  for  the 
celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people, 
Ctc.  post*  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Sext.  14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortune-tellers,  (sortiligi),  jugglers,  {priBstigiaiares)^  &c.  h'ence 
called  FALLAX.     Horat.  Sai.  i.  6.  1 13. 

Several  new  Ctrei  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Tmcit. 
Ann.  xiv.  14.     Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  jzc. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  CSrci,  for  the  runtiing  of 
men  and  horses,  Suet*  Cms.  39.  Dom^  5.  Hippodb5mi,  places  for 
the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaid*  Bacch*  iii.  3.  27.  also  laid 
out  for  private  use,  MartiaL  xii.  50.  especially  in  country  villas, 
Flin,  ep.  v.  6.  but  here  some  read  Hypodriimus^  a  shady  or  cover- 
ed walk,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant ;  as  Sufon.  ep.  ii.  2. 
?ALMaTH£j  GYMNASIA,  ei'XYSTI;  places  for  exercising 
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the  AtUOm  $  See  p.  3SJ .  &  333.  or  pancrtdiagtiBf  #ho  both  wre»tiei 
and  boxed,  (qui  panc&atio  certabanij  L  e.  ommUnu  vtrikm  (ftm 
n^9tj,  Smec.  ben.  v.  3.  QM,  iii.  15.  xiti.  27.  Qtmcfi^  iL9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTI  US, «  brge 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  perforaed  ^leir 
expixrises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarqoins  ;  hence  called  S«- 
rsHBi  Rsois  AGBR,  JtwcnaL  vi.  53.{.  and  after  their  ezpubaoo^ooii- 
aecrated  to  Mars,  Uv.  li.  ^»  called  by  way  of  eoiioeiice,  CAM- 
PUS, Herat,  ed.  iii.  1.  10.  Otc.  Cat.  i.  6.  Of.  L  29.  put  for  ike 
Comitia  held  there,  Cic.  0rat.  iii.  42.  hence  fors  domma  emapit 
Cic.  Pis.  %  or  for  the  votes ;  hence  vcntdis  campuMy  i.  e.  n^fmpttf 
Lucan.  i.  180.  CamjriJiota,  a  repulse,  F'al.  Max.  vi.9.  14.  or  tor 
-any  thing  in  which  a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  /ormaaf 
ikendi  camnus^  in  quo  lic^at  araiori  vagari  lihtfi^  a  large  field  ior 
speaking,  &c.  Q^  u  18.  Acad.  iv.  35*  Campus^  m  quo  eantgntn 
nirtuii  cognatciaue  posrit^  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHI£,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  boik 
nearly  in  the  foim  of  a  Circus  ;  vetus,  i.  e.  .^aumaekia^  Circi 
Maximii  Suet.  Tiu  7.  Auousti,  Id,  43.  ,  Tib.  73.  Domitiavi, 
Id.  b.  Martial.  Sped*  28.  These  fights  were  exhibited  also  io  die 
circui  and  auipbitbeatrc,  Ibid.  Seep.  333. 

ill.  CURIiC,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Caria 
met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  tee  p.  17.  or 
where  the  senate  assembled,  (Sbnacula)  ;  p.  24. 

IV.  FOR  A,  public  placeii. Of  these  the  chief  was,  FO- 
RUM RoMANUM,  Vbtcs,  vel  Maonum,  a  large  oblong  opea  space 
between  the  Capitoliae  and  Palatine  hills,  now  the  cow  wtarht^ 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice  was 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted,  See  p.  89.  107.  139, 
&c.  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  50.  and  surrounded  with 
porticos,  shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Priscua,  Ltv.  i.  35. 
These  shops  were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  {argeutarn)  ;  bence 
cfniled  Argbntaria,  sc.  iabtmmf  Liv*  xxvi.  11.  vBTBaas,  Pfaaf. 
Curt.  iv.  1.19.  hence  ratio  pectmianun^  qum  inforo  vertoiur,  the 
state  of  money  matters ;  Cic  Manil.  7.  Jidem  de  /oro  taUere^  to 
destroy  public  credit,  Ge.  Hull  i.  8.  infero  vertariy  to  trade,  /if. 
Flacc.  "i^.foro  cedere^  to  beconae  bankrupt,  Sen.  ben.  iv.  39.  vd  m 
foro  eum  non  habere^  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  but  dejoro  decedere^  not 
to  appear  in  public,  JWp.  Au.  10.  in  foro  es*e  to  be  engaged  in 
public  business,  Id.  Cat.  I.  vel  flare  operamforo^  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4 
22.  fori  tabeiy  the  rage  of  litigation.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  6.  m  attend 
foro  luigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  understand,  JMkr- 
iial.  prmf.  xii. 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASILIC^ 
jwhere  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  trans- 
acted. Seep.  129.  not  us^  in  early  times^  Ltv.  xxvi.  37.  adorned 
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With  columns  and  porticos,  Oic.  Varr,  iv.  3.  v.  58.  AiU  iv«  16.  af- 
terwards converted  into  Christian  churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  If  ft  for  entrance,  Ln>.  xli,  27, 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Mai-syas,  vol  -a,  Horat.  Sat.  i. 
6m  120.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and 
being;  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive  Jbit.  xxxviii.  13.  Ovid.  Fast. 
vi.  707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Porum^  to  deter  unjust 
li(i?Rnts* 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julius  Cassar 
added  another;  the  area  of  which  cost  H,  S.  millies^  i.  e.  L.  SOl^i^l  i 
13  :  4.  St£ee.  Jul.  26.  PHn.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  and  Augustus  a  third, 
Id,  xxtx.  51.  Henicr  trina  r«>RA.  Otnd.  Trist.  iii.  12.  24.  SentCm 
de  /ra.  ii«  9.  Triplex  forum,  Martial,  iii.  38. 4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forunh  which  was  finished  by  Ner^ 
va,  and  named  from  him.  FORUM  NEllVi£,  SutU  Dam.  6.  called 
also  Transitorium,  because  ii  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to 
the  other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  FQrum  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellin*  xvi.  6.  GelU 
xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-places,  where  certain 
commodities  were  sold  ;  thus,  j^oncm  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Featus ;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  Tacitm 
XM.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maxiinus,  (hid.  Fast.  vi.  477.. 
SuARiuM,  the  swine- ma rket ;  PISCARIUM^  the  fish-market; 
Olitorium,  the  green-market;  ForumCuPEDiNiS,  where  pastry  and 
confections  were  sold  ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the  Ti- 
ber: When  joined  together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  .Af ace/- 
luSf  whase  house  had  ^itood  there,  Farr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those 
who  freque?)ted  this  place  are  enumerated,  TVr.  Ewu  ii.  2. 25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  or- 
naments of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the  edi- 
fices to  which  they  were  annexed ;  as  Porticvs  ConeordicBt  ApoUi* 
nil,  Qirinm,  Herculis^  Tlieairij  Circi^  Amphithatri^  &c.  or  from  the 
builders  of  them  ;  as  Porticw  Pomptia^  Livia^  Octavioy  Agrippm^ 
Lc.  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid*  Artw 
Am.  i.  67.  Oc.  Dom.  44.  See  p.  422. 

In  Porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were;  sometimes  held^ 
Appian.  belL  civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pic- 
tures, or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  thea- 
tre, Viiruv.  V.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticosp 
Tadi.  Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  work^,  Juvenal,  u 
12.  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic  Orat.  ii.  20.  Propert.  ii.  Sd« 
4&»  particularly  the  Stoics;  whence  tbeii;  name,  (from  tftoo,  jiorlicte^ 
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because  Zm^  the  founder  of  thatse ct,~taaght  his  acbdan  in  a  por- 
tico at  Athens,  called  PoedU,  («o«^,  variOy  ptcta),  adoned  vid 
various  pictures,  particularly  that  ol  the  battle  of  ttLaiaikon,  Cfe. 
Mur.  29.  Pen.  iii.  53.  J^ep.  MUU  6.  So  Chrjfsipjn  parliau^  the 
school  of,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 44*     See  p.  429. 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  (pavimtniaUB)^  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Q« 
fr.  iii.  1.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Sen€c.  Ep.  1 1S.  and  adoroed 
with  statlies,  (hid.  Fast.  v.  663.  7rt#l.iii.  1.  59.  PraperU  ii.31 
$.Stui.^ug.3\. 

VI.  COLUAf N£,  (nyiuw,  vel  ivftm),  columns  or  pillars  fnapaij 
denote  the  props  or  supports,  (fiUcra)  of  the  roof  of  a  houM,  or  of 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends,  (cobtmtn)  ;  bat  this 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also  to  those  structures  which 
support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like* 

A  principal  part  .of  architecture  consists  in  a  kaowiedge  of  tke 
different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  difieientoiden 
4»f  architecture,  Doric y  loniCy  CbrMktaa,  TustaUf  and  Cofl^poisie,  i 
t.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  boie^  (Aam,  Plin.  xxni  23.  s. 
K.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  diaaeter  of 
the  column :  That  part  of  a  cokunq  on  which  it  stands,  k  called  iu 

Edestal,  (ihflobMieSj  vel  -<a,)  the  t(^,  its  chapiter  or  capital,  (qnciy- 
im,  captd  vel  copfu/tim),  and  the  straight  part,  iu  shaft,  (so^pw). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  gseai  moB, 
and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiv.  &•  thas,  Co» 
LVMNA  JSNBA,  a  brazeu  pillar,  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins 
Was  written,  LAv.  ii.  33.  Colcmna  aosraATA,  a  cohimn  adorned 
with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  ;  u%  p. 
375.  of  white  marble,  SU.  vi.  663.  still  remaining  with  its  inscrip- 
tion ;  another  in  the  Capitol,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  C-onsul, 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  Iad.  xlii^  SO.  in  honour  of  Caraar,  coa- 
si^tin^  of  one  stone  of  Numidian  marble,  near  tweoty  feet  high, 
Suet  Jul  86.  of  Galba,  Id.  G.  33. 

Bui  the  roost  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  Piua. 

Trajan^s  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  curiously 
cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.-  Its  height  is  128  feet ;  according 
to  Eutropiu»,  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  dtaaseter  at 
the  bottom ;  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  ligkt 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  art  re- 
presented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  amy, 
particularly  ia  Daeia*    On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of  Tff^|an, 
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boldiBg  in  his  left  baBd  a  Kceptre,  and  in  hia  right,  an  hollow  globe 
of  golu,  in  which  his  ashes  were  put ;  but  Eutropius  ^rms  hb 
aahea  were  deposited  under  the  pillar,  ¥iii*  5. 

The  pilbr  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  hkn  by  the  senate  after 
his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  1 06,  the  windows 
66«  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  Trajan's .  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  inferior. 
Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  amoM 
the  DQOst  preciouH  remains  of  antiquity,  rope  Siztu.H  V»  instead 
of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  Si  Peter  to  be 
erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  I^aul  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  bouses 
with  pillars,  Ctc.   Vttr.  i.   55.  &c.  H^rat.  od.  ii.  IB.  Jusen.  vii» 
'   18S.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  (in  t/erso/umiifif),  Cic* 
Verr.  i.  19.  as  in  temples,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  K  61* 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  qn  pillars,  called  Colvmv4^ 
eiUM^  Ge*  Aa.  xiii«  6.  CW«  B.  C  ill  2$,  s«  39. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Fanun^  called  Cotumna  M4miaj  froos 
C.  Mssnius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U.  4 1 7. 
placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum^ 
trotti  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people ;  hence  called  ROS* 
TRA;  Seep.  87.  PUn.  xxxiv.6.s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  glaven  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts^ 
esedtobe  punished,  Cie^  Cluent.  13.  Hence  insigniiicant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Colvm-' 
HAaii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Roitr^ 
Bind  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subrostravi,  Cic.  Pam.  viii.  1* 
and  Sva»ASiLiCAEfi,  Phnd.  Capt.  iv.  2.  35.  comprehended  in  the 
Turha  f^renni^  or  pUbi  urbanCf  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

Vli.  ARCUS  THiUMPHALES,  arches  erected  in  honour  of 
illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war^  £)jp, 
xlix.  15.  Ii.  19.  liv.  9.  several  of  which  are  still  standing.  They 
were  at  first  very  simple ;  built  of  brick  or  hewn-stone ;  of  a  semi- 
circular figure ;  hence  called  Fornicxs  by  Cicero,  Verr.  i.  7.  ii. 
•3w  but  afterwards  moie  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble, 
ef  a  square  figure,  with  a  laree  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two 
small  ones  on  each  side,  amrned  with  columns  and  statues,  and 
wious  figures  done  in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  images  of 
victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down,  ikef 
put  on  the  vidoHs  heed  as  he  passed  in  triuinph.  This  magnm- 
cence  began  under  Ike  first  emperors;  henoe  Pliny  calls  it  Novi- 
e«0M  iNvsNWii,  xxxiv.  6.  s*  13* 

Vlli.  TROP Jl A,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy^ 
and  feed  upon  any  thing,  as  signa  w  mejiumeBts  of  viotoiy,  (m 
H^/H^)  i  ofeeted  (pestte  vd  MMiia)  weaHy  i^  the  pbee  yrAtne 
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it  wa§  gaioed,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inKiip- 
tion,  f^irg.  JEn.  xi.  5.  iii.  388.  Ovid.  Art.  Am'^r.  ii.  744.  Tmai. 
Afm*  ii*  92.  Curt,  viu  !•  viij.  1.  used  chiefly  among  the  tncjeot 
Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy,  decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  ihe 
arms  and  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  SUU.  Theb.  \u  707.  Jm, 
n.  135*  Tnose  who  erected  metal  or  stone,  were  held  in  deUfsta- 
tion  hy  the  other  states,  Gc,  it  Invent,  ii.  23.  nor  did  tbej  repair 
a  trophy  when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  enmities  oaght  ooc  tt> 
be  immortal,  PUUarch.  qucut.  Rfun^  36.  Diod.  Sic.  I«l» 

Trophies  were  not  mwch  used  by  the  Romans,  vrho,  Pkjnts  wji, 
never  insulted  the  vanquished,  ni.  2,  They  called  any  mofiimnits 
af  victory  by  that  name,  Cie.  Arch.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pu.  58.  Pfia. 
paneg.  69.  P/ta.  rmt.  hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  30.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oaktm, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried 
the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of  the  Csninenses,-  is  called  by  Piuurdi 
«^ofMM*:  by  Liv.  raacuLuii,  i.  10*  or,  as  others  read  the  passage, 
nacTRUM.  Tropman  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself 
Horat.  od.  ii.  19.  J^Teo.  ThemiMt.  5.  or  the  spoils,  J^sv.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophv^  as  baviAff  been 
tonsecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.     Thus  Cssar  left  standii^  tbe  tm- 

fhii^  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected  an  the 
'yrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertoriua  and  Perpenna 
in  Spain,  Dto.  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii«  p.  156.  and  that  ot  M irhririates 
aver  Triarius,  near  Ziela,  in  Pontus,  Id.  xhu  48.  hut  reared  oppo- 
site to  them  monuments  of  his  own  virtaries;  over  Afranias  and 
Petreius  in  the  former  place,  and  over  iPhamaces,  the  son  of  Hithii- 
dates,  in  the  latter,  ibid.  The  inscription  on  Ca^ar's  trophy 
9n  the  Alps  we  have,  Plin.  iii.  30.  s.  24.     Drusys  erected  tro- 

|)hies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his  victories  over  the  German*.  Dio- 
V.  1.  Flor.  iv.  12.  23.  l^lolemy  places  them  (taler  Canduam  ei 
Luppiam)^  ii.  II. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still 
remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  the  Owi- 
bri  and  TeuiSnU  vel  -e5.  Suet.  Jul.  II.  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14*  But 
this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQU£DUCTUS.  See  p.  423.  Some  of  them  broo^t 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  si tty  miles,  through 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin.  xxxvu  15.  s.  34.  sup- 
ported on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet  high,  one  row 
Deing  placed  above  another.  The  care  of  them  anciently,  belonged 
to  the  Censors  and  £diles;  afterwards  certain  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperors,  called  Cijratorks  AacA- 
auM,  with  720  men,  paid  ny  the  punlic,  to  keep  ihero  in  repair,  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  (fcmiUdt) ;  the  one  called  Pdblica,  first  in- 
stituted by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  coDsisting  of  260  f  the  other 
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¥*AifiUA  Casaris,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
.Wonhn.  de  Aquaduci* 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water,  wer^  called 
AauAftii,  Cic.  Fam*  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Vic.  Vat.  5.  Mur.  8. 

A  fierson  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might  be 
brought,  was  called  LIBRA  TOR,  Plm.  ep.  z.  60.  60.  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  was  done,  Aquaria  libra,  Vtirw.  viii.  6.  hence 
lovui  pari  librA  cum  ttquore  man$  e$U  of  the  same  height,  ColwndL 
viii.  17.  OmneS  aquoB  diver s&  in  urbem  libftt  pervemunU  from  a  dif- 
fei'enf  height,  FrorUitu  i.  18.  So  turret  ad  libramfacia^  of  a  pro- 
per height,  Get.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  Locus  adlibelletm  isfuiit,  quite  level, 
Far.deR.R.\.6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  {lihramenitan  aqua)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (in  cenUnos  peda  iicilici  minimum 
ml),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31  •  according  to  Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7. 
The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Plhy.  If  the  wa- 
ter was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were  openings  (lumina)  every 
S40  feet,  (m  binos  actus)^  Ii>id. 

The  Curator  or  praftcius  aquarum  was  invested  by  Augustus  with 
considerable  authority,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  attended  without  the  citv  by 
two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  secretaries,  &c.  JFVon- 
Ijfi.  hence,  under  the  late  emperors,  he  was  called  Consularis  aqua-^ 
RUM,  /.  1.  C  de  Aquad. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aqueducts  in  Rome, 
Irat  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were  named  from  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  was  brought,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance;  thus  Aqua  Claudia,  Appia^  Marcia^  Ju- 
ita,  Ctmina*  Felix^  Viroo,  (vel  virgineus  liquor^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8. 
38.)  so  called,  because  a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which 
the  diggers  following,  found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Froniin.  but 
others  give  a  diflferent  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cassia- 
dor.  vii.  ^pist*  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio»  liv.  14*  as  several  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  33.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOAC^  (a  CLUO  vel  corttuoj  u  e.margOj  Fest.  &  Plin.) 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  mth  of  the  city  into  the 
Tiber;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  u  38.  extending  un- 
der the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches ;  the  arches 
which  supported  the  streets  an^  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad, 
that  a  waiB  loaded  with  hay,  {vehis^  v»  esfani  largi  onusia),  might 
go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them :  Hence  Pliny  calls  them  operum 
omnium  dictu  maximum^  tuffossis  montibus^  atque  urbe  pensUi^  $ub* 
lerque  navigar&^wjiyu  13.  .  So  iSrra6*  v.  p.  335.  There  were  in 
the  streets,  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty 
water,  or  any  other  filth,  HoraU  SaL  ii.  3. 342.  which  persons  were 
appointed  always  to  remove  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca  dean,  Plin. 
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9p*  X,  41.  This  was  the  mor«  easily  effected  by  the  decfivitj  of  the 
ground,  aod  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  supphc d. 
Flin.  xxxvi.  Id. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  wa« 
called  CLOACA  iMAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquiniua  Superbus, 
Lit*  i.  .Oft.  Various  cloaca  were  afterwards  made,  £jiv^  xxxix.Ai. 

The  Cloacd  at  hrst  were  carried  throug^h  the  s»treets,  {yy 
pubiictun  ducta) ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  places 
went  under  private  houses,  Liv,  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the  Clo^rm, 
but  under  the  Emperors,  CuRAToass  Cloacarum  were  appoint- 
ed, and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  Cloa- 
CARicjif,  Upian. 

XI.  Vl.fe — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense, 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt* 

The  Carthaginians  are  said' first  to  have  paved  {gtrcDk^e)  their 
loads  with  stones  ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Isidor.  xr«  JS» 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  (muiifveruit/),  was  to 
Capua;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the  same 
who  built  the  first  aquaeiuct,  A.  U.  441.  Ltv.  ix.  39.  Eutrop.  IL 
4.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horai  ep.  i.  18. 20.  Satm 
i.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom  is  iiiicer- 
tain;  called  REGivA  viarum,  Stat,  St/h.  ii.  3.  11.  paved  with  the 
hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in  several  places  it  remains  entire 
unto  this  day,  above  2000  years  ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages 
might  pass  one  another,  commonly  however  not  exceeding 
fourteen  feet.  The  stones  were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to 
five  feet  every  way,  but  so  artfdlty  joined,  that  they  appeared 
but  one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below  ;  the  €rst  stratum 
of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ; 
the  whole  about  three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  ihe 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 
larger  stones,  called  Marginbs,  a  little  raised,  for  foot  passen- 
gers: hence  the  roads  were  said  Maroiivari,  Liv,  xli.  97. 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  (glarea). 
with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  piHar  in  the  Forumf  called  MILLIA- 
RIUM  AURKUM,  Plin.  lii.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73.  Suet  Oth.  6. 
Dio.  liv.  8.  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  PhU»  m  GaU 
ba,p.  1064.  The  miles  however  were  reckoned  not  fromil, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  I.  154.  D.  Jk  V.  S.  along  all  the 
roads,  to  the  linits  of  the  ettipird,  and  marked  oa stones;  beam 
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l^APIS  is  put  for  a  mile ;  thus,  ad  tertium  lapidem^  the  same  with 
iria  mUliapassuumdb  urbe^  PIId.  zv,  18.  Liv.  sixvi.  10.  Ats  mailer 
distances,  there  were  stones  for  travellers  to  rest  on,  andNto 
assist  tbose  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horses^  Plutarch,  in 
Gracchi      See  p.  214. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLiCJE  YIM)  were  named  either 
from  the  persons  who  first  lafd  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which 
they  led  :  thus,  VIA  APPIA;  and  near  it,  Via  NUMICIA, 
which  also  led  to  Bmndusium* 

Via  AUREUA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria;  FLAMINIA, 

to  ArimXnura  and  Aquileia ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  between 

these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  PkiL  xii.  9.  CkiU  \u  4. 

w£MILI  A,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  Iav.  xxxiz.  2* 

Via  PR^NESTINA,  to  Prmtstt;  TRIBURTINA,  vel  Tl- 

BURS,  to  Ttfcttr,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS,  to  Ostiaj 

Laurentina,  to  Laurtntuniiy  Plin.  ep.  ii.  16.  Salaria  ;  so  called, 

hecause  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  the  sea,  FtstuSj 

Martial,  iv.  64.  18.   Latina,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICiB,  vel  Militare^ 
eonsvlaret^  vel  pr^sforue;  as  among  the 'Greeks,  j3citfc9u»<u,  i.e. 
regies;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATiE,  agrarics^  vel 
viciTMlesy  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ductmty  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men  of 

the  highest  dignity,  Plin.  qp.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself  undertook 

the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed  two  men 

of  PrsBtorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  each  of  whom  was  attend* 

,        ed  by  two  lictors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways',  there  were  cross-roadst  which  led 
to  some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like,  called 
'  DIVERTICULA,  Suet.  ^er.  48.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25.  Serv.  adJEn. 
ix.  379.  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public 
roads,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  2.  7.  hence  for  a  di- 
gression from  the  principal  subject,  lAv.  ix.  IT.  Juoenal.  xv.  72. 
But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  {aud  diverterent 
ad  requiescendum)^  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORIA,  whether 
belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hospitia,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  19.  or 
purchased  on  purpose,  lb.   vii.  23.   or  hired,  (meritoria),  then 
properly  called  Cauponjb,  Horat.  ep.  i.  11.12.  or  Tabernje  diver- 
SCRUB,  Plaut.  Drue.  iii.  S.  29.  and  the  keeper,  {Ih8titar)y  of  such  a 
place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  CAUPO  ;  those  who  went  to  it,  Diver- 
80RKS,  Cic.  Inven.  i.  4.  Divin.  27.'  Hence  commorandi  natura  dtcct'^ 
sorium  n0bi8f  non  habitandi  dedit^ld.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the-  roads  were  called 
MANSIONES ;  commonly  at  ^e  distance  of  half  a  da v's  journey 
from  one  another,  Seep^  3#a.  and  at  a  less  distance^  places  for  r^e 
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lays,  called  MUTATiONES,  where  the  puUjc  conricrs,  {pMa 
cuTiores  vel  Vcredabii),  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor,  but  rould  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the 
public  service,  without  a  particular  permission,  notified  to  the  isa- 
keepers  by  a  diploma^  Fltn.  ep.  x.  14.  121.  The  Romans  bad  no 
public  posts,  as  yre  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  tp  Cyrus,  Xem- 
phon.  C^rop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Hvtchintoru  Augustus  first  intro- 
duced them  among  the  Romans,  Sutt  Aug*  49.  Plutarch*  Gall. 
But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public  desp^ttches,  or 
to  cotivey  political  intelligence,  Plin*  ep,  J.  120.  It  is  surprising  they 
were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  pmxt 
communication.  Lewis  XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the 
.  year  1474:  bu't  it  was  not  till  (he  first  of  Charles  11.  anuo  l660,tlat 
the  post-office  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  iZopiii, 
vol.  2.  622.  fol.  ed*  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  troa 
it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  L.  20,000, 
lb.  680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  spulchres; 
See  p.  459. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VI^,  the  cross-streets, 
ViJE  TRANsvERSiE,  Cic.  Ferr»  iv.  63.  thus,  Via  sacra,  H^rat^Sttl* 
u  9.  No>  A,  Ovid*  Fast.  vi.  SSA,  Sic.  paved  with  flinU  JwstmaL  ill 
270.  yet  u&ually  dirty,  Id.  247.  Mart.  vii.  60.  6.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as  the 
groUo^of  Puzzoli,  Crypta  PuttolanOy  between  PuteSti  and  Naples ; 
and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  (hence  facert 
pontem  en  fiuvio  ;  fiuvivm  ponte  jungere^  vel  comma tere ;  patUern 
Jlutio  imponere^  indere  vel  injicere.) 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number:  I.  Pom 
SUBLICIUS,  vel  JEmiliuSi  so  called,  because  first  made  of  wood, 
(from  8ublic(B,  stakes,  Liv.  i.  33.)  and  afterwards  of  stone,  by  iBmi- 
lin^  Lepidus;  home  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Avrntine  ;  2.  Pons  FABRICIUS,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber, 
(nw«/a),  first  built  of  stone,  A.  U.  1)92.  fJio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CES- 
TIUS.  which  led  from  the  island :  4.  SENATORIUS,  vel  Po/o- 
iinuSf  near  Mount  Palatine;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing: 
5.  Pons  JANICULI,  vel  -am,  so  named,  because  it  fed  to  the 
Janiculim;  still  standing:  0.  Poni- TRIUMPHALIS,  which  those 
who  triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol;  only  a  few  vesti- 
ges of  it  remain  :  7.  PonsJElAVS^  built  by  iElius  Hadrtanus ;  siilf 
standing  ;  the  largubt  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  :  8.  Poas 
MILVIUS,  without  the  city ;  now  I'^Wed  Pant e  molle. 

There  are  several  bri«1gos  on  the  Anio  or  Teverone ;  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  Pons  N arsis,   so  called,  because  rebuiU 
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\yy  the  eunuch  Parses,  after  it  bad  been  destroyed  by  Totila,  king 
of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  S^bines,  was  Pons  NiiaNiENsis»  which  joined  two  moun- 
tains, near  Narnia,  or  Narni,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  by  Augustus, 
of  stupendous  height  and  size  :  vestiges  of  it  still  remain;  one  arch 
entire,  above  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over 
the  Danube  ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  150  feet  frota 
the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  170  fc^t  distant  from  one 
another,  ettendine  in  length  about  a  mile.  But  this  stupendous 
work  was  demolished  by  the  succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  or- 
dered the  upper  part  and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pre- 
text that  it  might  not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they 
should  become  masters  of  it ;  Dio.  Iviii.  13.  but  in  reality,  as  some 
writers  say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Jfematmim),  in  France,  which 
supported  an  aquaeduct  oyer  the  river  Gardon,  consisting  of  three 
rows  of  arches  ;  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  andafe  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  The 
stones  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ; 
said -to  have  been  joined  together,  without  cement,  l^y  ligaments,  of 
iron.  The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ; 
the  third  and  highest,  805  ;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water, 
182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the  Tagus 
er  Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ;  (lart  of  which  is  still  standing. 
It  consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each,  and  some  of  them 
200  feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in  length  660  feet. 

The  largest  single  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  ihe  river  Elaver, 
or  AUier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veieris  Brivatis^  near  the  city 
Brioude,  in  Avergne,  from  Brivaj  the  name  of  a  bridge  among  the 
ancient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of 
195  feet.     The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet  high  above  the  water* 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Caesar  over 
the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to  one 
another,  Cas-  £.  G.  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Flor.  iii.  5.  and  sometimes  of 
empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodian.  viii.  Zozim'  iii.  Lucan. 
iv.  420.  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph.  Cyr.  iii. 

LIMITS  of  the  EMPIRE. 
npHE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  his 
-'-  testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  Tacit*  Ann. 
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I.  ll.Dio.  Ivi.  3S.  &  41.  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weit,  ui 
the  Eupbrttes  on  the  east ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhioe; 
and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Mount  Atlas;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  tbe 
best  part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romaos  were  oot 
without  foundation  called  Rerum  doming  Virg.  j£f»«  i.  382.  utd 
Rome,  Lux  orbis  tskrarum,  atque  arx  omiiiuii  oeittium,  Ck. 
Cat.  iv.  6,  Terrarum  dea  gentiumque  RamOf  cui  par  est  itihil, 
BT  NIHIL  SBCUNDUM,  Mart,  xi'u  8«  CaI>ut  orbis  terrarcv,  Lh,  I. 
18.  xxi.  30.  Caput  rerum,  Tacit,  hist.  ii.  32.  Lm.  i.  45,  Dovai 
RoMAf  HoraU  od.  iv.  14.  44.  Princeps  urbium>  /<f«  iii.  13.  Ri&ii, 

Ep.  U  7.   44.       PULCHERRIMA  RERUM,  Virg.    6.    il.    534.      MilHU 

rbrum,  Mn.  vii*  602,  Std  q^a  de  septem  totum  circumsjridt v^ 
maniibus,  imperii  Roma  deumqux,  (i.  e,  principumv.  imperai^rwm) 
LOCi78»  Ovid.  Trist.  u  4.  69.  Dumquesuis  victrix  omneni  de  wumtAfU 
orbem  prospiciet  domitum,  Martia  Roma,  legar^  ib.  lii.  7.  61.    Ci- 

BUT  MUNDl  RERUMQUE  POTEST  AS,  Lucon.  ii.  VM.    Septem  URBS  B^tt 

jygis  TOTO  qvM  prasidet  orbi,  Propert.  iii.  II.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Au^stus,  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  Mesopotainia  and  Armenia,  east  of  the  Eurhntes, 
Euirop.  viii.  2«  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Osiorius 
under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  fritb 
of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  ^nder  Domitian,  Toot.  A- 
gric.  23.  But  what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empbt, 
although  exerted  to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  war- 
like princes,  could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledooiaos, 
whose  invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom^  (dxvota  eosti 
PECTORA  LiBERjE,  HoTOt.  od.  IV.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that  empe- 
ror, after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  boildiagi 
with  incredible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high,  aad 
eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers,  at  proper  distances,  and  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Solway  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyae, 
above  sixty-eight  miles,  to  repress  their  inroads.* 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others 
VALLUM*  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  m  vita  Serveri^  18. 
&  22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.  19.  See  also  Victor. 
Epit.  XX.  4.  Orosius,  vii«  17.  Herodian,  iii.  48.  Beda,  Hitt-  i.  5. 
Cassiodorus/  Chronicon.  Cambden,  p.  607.  edit.  1594.  Gordoo^^ 
Itinerary,  c.  7. — d.p.  65 — ^93.  Gough's  translation  of  Cambden,  v. 
ill.  p.  211. 

*  Severn,  in  penetrnting  this  conntiy,  u  mid  to  have  loit  no  lets  Umo  BiStf  tbo«M4 
men,  (*in»  /mfuimt  'a^V  Dio,  I.  Isxvi.  c  l&^Mr.  Bane  mast  have  overiookod  liw  ^h 
when  he  sayt,  thj|t  the  RoQUM  Mitortainod  a  eofiteMsf for  CaMonia,  Jliir.  oTEkM 
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—  QairiCiiiin 
~  ratetionis  prime,  Ac. 


—  tribal 


Jus  ft  Lex»4c. 
Juste  fbuabria 
JostiCiuiD 
Justus  aqoitataa 

Kalenda 
Kalendares  lasti 
L 
Laceraa 
Lacns 
Leena 


Laoiste 

Lapsus  rotanim 

Laquearia 

Lanss  277, 

Lams 

Latafimdia 

Latinitas 

Latus  claTus 

Laudatio 

LanieatB69n8 

LautamiB 

LecticsB 

Lectistamioiii 


UgtM 


188 

88 
74 
S6 
191 
9S 
44 
7» 
78 
14 
57 
98 
16 

90 
181 
4S3 
46S 
339 

319 
281 

481 
433 


497 
333 
39t 
505 

4M»458 

458 

616 

78 

23,408 

257,457 
435 
961 

456»5tt 
311 
«7 
4n 
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Le^rati  Caesaris 

Pag, 

162, 167 

M 

Ptigt 

Molcto 

'm 

Le^aiio  lib<>ra 

36,202 

Macellem 

539   Mah  Mariana 

622 

Lege  re  ai^ere 

221 

Macracolla 

^4   Mttlio 

630 

L«t{cea  CuriaUe 

158 

Maenianom 

329    Malawii 

427 

duodecim  (abala- 

Magister  coU^i 

289    MnltaUtivBfiarKentum       148 

rum               159, 180, 185 

equitom 

167   Mttdus  imdiebni 

406 
386 

•ix» 

Tabellaric 

100 

Magistratiu 

111    MuiiBipia 

67,82 

l«ej?em  ferre,  &c. 

102 

Crimea 

131,164,    Manas  gladiattfrion 

I         335 

Legione*                17,549,363 

206   Mas*  * 

274 

Legitimi  liberi 

442 

Malleoli 

617    Mttseam 

492 

Leu^uleius 

223 

Malus 

387   Mostom 

433 

L.VX  anna  lis 

113 

Manceps 

63,76                        N 

Curiata 

88 

Maocipatio 

66    Nenia 

466 

LibatSB  £p«8 

30 

iMaocipia 

48    Nardmn 

425 

426 

M  ancipi  itg 

68    Naulcwnis 

390 

Ubatio 

312 

Mandata 

218    Neumachia 

333,638 

Libelli  Imperatoris 

38, 218. 

Manes 

458,461    Wataae 

369 

488 

Man^cones 

48    Navalessocii 

389 

Li-beUiis 

252 

Manipulns 
Maa^ 

363    Ravis  magister 

2tt 

Liber 

4S3 

358,646    exurcitor 

ib. 

Liberalm 

3^4 

399    NavicolailuxD  &care 

390 

Liben 

48 

Manamisiio 

63    Navalia             , 

889«3g8 

LiberU  et  LibeHiui 

48,21 

Manam  consevere 

226    Naves  SQtiles 

282 

Libitinarii 

451 

Manas  in  jectio 

226    actoaria 

386 

Libia 

468 

Mappa  et  naaodle 

421    caodicaria 

388 

Librariaet'iUB 

491 

Maiga 

608    Ubumtt,«ic;. 

386 

Librariut 

488,490 

Maigarita 

64^408    longaeetoneiarii^     383 

Librator 

643 

Mai^^ioari 

6«    tectti 

387 

Libripens 
Licen 

60 

Mantare  ordines 

209    Nayarchi 

390 

220 

Manupium 

399    Nexi 

68,210 

Licitator 

ib. 

Mastigia 

61    NobilesftNovi 

44,46 

Licia 

623 

Matronae 

442    Nomeii 

46 

Lictoraa 

114, 17tf 

Maaaoleam 

466    NomencUtor 

95 

Ligo 

600 

389   Nomina  iacera 

478 

Lingnls 

402 

Medicare  fueo 

497   Nonas 

319 

486 

MediastiDus 

60   Notarii               176,487,491 

Limitei 

619 

484    NotiB 

176,186 

agTomm 

206,208 

M«ns» 

419   NoraiUbulae 

60 

LihteooM 

497 

Mephitis 

280    Noralis,y. -e 

410 

Linum 

613 

Mercenarii 

60    Novellas 

119 

Lira 

610 

Meranda 

416    Novendiale 

4fSS 

Li  rare 

t6. 

Me(« 

329    Nnbere 

444 

Litare 

464 

Metatores 

368    Nttcea  spargere 
163    Nabilarium 

447 

Litera  triias 

258 

Metropolis 

423 

Litera  aalataris 

228 

Militares  triboni 

109   Nmmnos 

470 

Liters 

489 

Milianotn 

680   Nommalarii 

478 

223 

644   NanUatio 

97 

Lttaoi 

290,362 

Mimus 

346   Noocupatio  testament!        TO 

LitiacoDlettatio 

230 

Mba 

472    Non<£»              93,200,320 

Lis» 

360 

Mioistri 

309,439    Nnptiae 

440,442 

Locuplet 
Lodis 

606 
419 

Mirmillooes 
Missiobonesta 

336    Nymphas 
378    Nvmphsom 

272,280 
637 

Lorica 

356 

ignamiDiosa,  Ac.   378           "             O 

Lucerea 

40,104 

Miens 

331    Obaarati 

58 

Luctus 

466 

MicaiadigitU 

438    ObDunciare 

98 

Lugabria  famere 
LudiCirceoaea 

466 

Mitrs 

406    Obotns 

^*»!2 

328 

330    Obmasa 

3 

840 

Modins 

309    ObstrigiUa 

328 

Mooeta 

472    OcreaB 

366 

itati 

ib. 

Mooilia 

406    OctopboTM 

613 

LwhitTroj* 

332 

440    Odenm 

637 

Laiia 

277 

98    Officinm 

1]9»446 

Luperci 

303 

Men 

262,176    (EMjwUam 

431 

481 

Lostran, 

'22,92 

Mofere  e  seaatn 

33    Officma 

91,137 

134   ODMnilltnm 

38^ 

70 
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Opera  ant,  Ac. 

Opistographas 

Optimatet 

Optionea 

Oraculum 

Oram  solvere 

Orchestra 

Occtni  senatores 

Ordinm  reiuomm 

Oiciiiefl 

OtUa 

OtCiarhu 

OttraciHDue 

Ova 

Oratio 

Orite 


Pedagogt 

Papni 

Palangs 

PalesCm 

Palatium 

Palea 

Palet 

Palilia 

Palmufl 

Palim 

PaUa 

Palladium 

Paludameatum 

Palm,  V.  -aria 

Palara  vites 

Pancratiasts 

Pandects 

Pantheon 

Pantomimi  : 

Pap^-rai 

Parataofl^ 

Parapherna 

PareseiDon 

Parentalia 

Parricidae 

Pitrtcsnavis 

Partiarii 

Fassat 

Patibolnm 


511 

486 
46 
357 
292 
^89 

23,348 

64 

384 

97,290 
393 
495 
258 
329 
376 
100 

60,487 

77,84 

392 

322,  538 

531 

515 

279 

17,326 

439 

483 

396 


358 
362,42.1 
518 
538 
219 
389,602,535 
345 
483 
480 
441 
385 
463 
197,266 
386 
507 
480 
180 


Perduellio 

Peregrhii 

Pergamena 

Penacelis 

Perones 


Poge 

92 

57,85 

4«4 

402 

403 


Piu!4eclus  luonun 
■  prmtono 

vigkluoi 

CJrbi,  Ac. 


IS 

US 


PtitreftiniDoram  et  majo- 


rum  K«s9tiom 
ConaC   pli 
^tricii 

Patrimi  &  matiimi 
Patrooi 
PaaiariiM 
P^viinenta 
PecaariiB 
Pecten 
Pecuiatus 
Peculium 
Pecunia 
Pedanei  judices 
Pedarii  senatores 
Pedes  velorum 
Pegmata 
Penates 
Peolathlum 
Peaula 


18 

19 

18 

440 

44,253 

391 

503 

75 

498 

164 

52,60 

469 

240 

31 

387 

388 

277 

831 

402 


Pene  8  etlibram  60,61,69 
Peremptorium  edictum      128 

Pes  479 

Petasus  405 

Petanristae  345 

Petitor  221 

Petorritom  625 

Pharoe  399 

Pila  421 

Pilani  354 

Pilentum  524 

Pileus  405 

Pinatheca  499 

PistriDum  51 

Piltacia  494 

Plagiarii  198 

Plaustmm  526 

Plausus  346 
Plebiscita           106,  180,  188 

Plebs  43 

Pleiades  530 

Platei  381 

Porculeta  620 

Pocttla  434 

Podium  336 

PoenCB  militarei  376 
Pollicem  premere  et  ver- 

tere  339 

Pollinctores  451 

PonuBrium  83, 534 

K>mona  279 

Pondo  474 
Pontes                101,207,547 

PoQtifex  Maximos  282 

Pontifices  281 

Popw  309,311 

Poppeeanum  407 

Popolares  45 

Populi  Fundi  78 

Popaliscita  180 

Porca  610 

Porta  83 

Portn  castromm  359 

RomsB  633 

Porticus  422, 539 

Portisculus  391 

PorUtor  76,281 

Portorium  %b.   ib. 

Portus  393 

Posca  373 

Posticum  496 

Postliminium  78 

Postulationes  221 

Potestas  88,111 

PotitiietPtnarii  303 

Pnefectus  annonae  153 

— —  aquarum  643 

— —  Celerum  115 

clasis  154 

— < militaxv  erarii    t5. 


Preceptor  S7 

PrKciftctufl  ;l^ 

PifB<  one«  17T 

Pwedci  7i,  Z4 

Pr«dsa  libera,  Ac  n4 

—  urbana  « 

ceoaiii  censesjb  SO,  L3( 

Prapfecti  35? 

Pnefeciurae  S 

Pneficae  4^ 

Pnemia  ntililafis  SO 

Pnepetes  $7,2» 

PFEeocmea  # 

PFBBrogativa  9$ 

Pnetores               III,  lUl^s 


Pnetoni 

Ka 

PraetorianoraiB 

CMtrn       ASS 

Bnetoriam 

3ii» 

Prdevaricatio 

Sdd,6H 

Pxandinm 

415 

Praia 

5M 

Pnlum 

•ds 

Priapua 

2n 

Princeps  ses&tea 

ilie 

31 

Princeps  Javes 

tmif 

4i 

19^179 
S3 

Priocipes 

Principia 

3W 

Principium 

87 

Pitvati 

132,286 

Priva«^a 

^tlt 

Phicuralorea 

o^vA^fm 

Processus  Coonlam         llS 

Pnvletarti 

91,lfi 

Proinulsis 

«S 

Propaginei 
Propugnacnla 

517 
3SS 

P^Dre^a 

391 

Prosceniom 

M 

Proscriptio 

196 

Provinciie 

aiMscisi 

Provocatio 

58,  141 

Psilotfanim 

4IS 

Pablicaei 

41. 7S 

Pugiltaitv 
Pullarios 

43B 

299 

Pulmentum 

W 

Pulpitnm 

318 

PUnctim  petere  < 

elc« 

BUB  338 

Pape 

4f7 

Purpnm 

409 

Paieal 

218 

Pyra 

438 

Pyrriche 

Q 
Quadrigae 

38f 

SU 

Quadrigati 

tn 

fii 

Quaesitores    . 

131,  ®4 

Qusstio 

131. 

2il.254 

Qusestioiies  perpetoae  111,  24^ 
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Qu&storium  149, 9fl0 

Qufleatorii  125 

Quae^torea  148,  245,  248 

Quinariua  470, 474 

Quaesiorea  candidati  150 

palati  151 

Quataorvtn  viales  ib. 

Quiiiqualnia  824 

Quinquevirimeosarii,^-  160 
Quincunx  364, 384 

QtiindecemWri  2W 

Quinquercmes  334 

Quintoim  359 

Qiiirinalis  mons  '    532 

'Quirinua  279 

Quiiitarti  58 

Qaintariom  dominimn  68,  69 

R 
Rabnla  '  24] 

Radii  527 

Radios  498 

Ramnensei  40,  104 

Rapina  233 

Ratiocinatorat  491 

Ratiti  nanuni  470 

Recoperatores  236 

Redemptom  135, 228 

Referre  ad  Senatnm  26 


Repones  urbifl 

493,633 

Regifugium 
Retegatio 

118 

77 

Remanctpatio 

449 

Remi 

386 

Repetnode 

165 

R«>plicatio 

231 

Repotia 

447 

Repudiom 

444 

RescripU 

39,  218 

RespabUc8B6t 

prirate       63 

—  corporalei  el  incoipo- 

—  sacrsB  et  profanflB           62 

Restibilis  ager 

511, 518 

Retiarii 

334 

Retioacula 

389 

Reus 

96 

RexSacroram 

300 

Rheda 

585 

Ricininm 

396 

Ridimicuia 

389 

Rogatio 

246 

Rogatores 

101 

Rogare  legenif 

Ac.            102 

Rogaa 

460 

Romania 

86 

Roitra 

87,388,641 

Rabrica 

218,407,437 

Rndiarii 

339 

Rimcatia 

605 

s 

Sttbona 

389 

Sac^cui 

433 

Sacer 

lOS,  Ml 

SaeroMndi 

130,146 

227,362 

Sagittarii 

364 

StfTidiiM 

366»402 
4» 

SahcM 

Salil 

Salutatoraa 

Saadapila 

SaKophagui 

Sarcuti^ 

Sarculam 

Saracum 

Satio 

Sat}«dare 

Satura  }ex 

Satoraalia 

Satyne 

Scatmof 

Scamna 

ScandulsB 

Scaput 

Scarlficatio 

Sc-ena 

ScribK 

ScriniaiD 

S<*ripta  duodedm 

Scriptura 

ScnptQarios 

Scriuere  nammoi  , 

Scutola 

Scutum 

SecUCorM 

Sec  Ho  et  aectores 

Securis  dolabrata 

Seges 

Segeatra 

Segmentnm 

Sella 

coralii 

Semooea 
Senteatia   maximc 

Seniorea 
Seoacula 
Senattts 

■  legitfinua 
SenatnacoDtultiim 
Seotina 
Sepelira 
Sepes 
Sepiemtrio 
Septamviri  epaloniiin 
Septum 
Sepulchra 
Sequeatrat 
Sens 

Serica  yeaUa 
Serra 
Semtas 
Seiritutea 
Seatertinm 
Seaterlins 


4», 


SexaveMrit 
itnrluiii  libi 


471, 


WbyllJ 
Sicani 
Sigte 


libri 


Signa 
Signiferi 


'^ 

Smegmata 

'3S 

301 

Socci 

404 

198 

SodaiesTitu 

300 

464 

Sol   ' 

277 

4(:i 

Solaria 

322,601 

51« 

Soleas 

402,404 

509 

Solidus 

472 

626 

Solum 

420 

511 

Sordida  yestls 

247 

227 

Sora 

477 

103 

Sortea 

292,438 

326,397 

Sortitio 

99,253 

341 

Speclio 

97 

3.6 

Si>ecnlaria 

503 

611 

Specutatorea 

363 

492 

Sijecuium 

406 

483 

Spinther 

408 

511 

407 

347 

Sphaeriaterium 

422 

120,  176 

Spolia  opima 

371 

487 

Spotiarinm 

338 

437 

SpoQds 

418 

75,  81 

Spooaio            228,  230,  231 

75 

Sponaorea 

246 

478 

Spooans,  &  apoosali 

a        443 

618 

Sportuta 

86,  398 

355 

Sportuts 

432 

196 

Stadia 

437 

58 

Stadium 

480 

509 

Stamen 

497 

511 

Stationea 

361 

419 

Sterquilinium 

608 

408 

Stibadium 

419 

622 
112.524 

Stigmatiaa 
StUoa 

51 

484,  487 

279 

Stimulus 

629 

freqaeM 

Slipendiarii 

81 

32 

Slips 

470 

90 

Stipulatio          226, 

S30.  443 

34 

SUpulator  &  astipulator     230 

18 

StilUddium 

65 

25 

Stola 

396 

27,31 

Stolones 

617 

386 

Stragula  yeitia 

419 

453 

Straraen 

<15 

614 

Stretie 

68,470 

626 

Strigare 

:5io 

i        398 

Strigilia 

424 

100 

Strophium  ' 

408 

462,466 

Snasor  legia 

95 

95 

Subaellia 

54,  129 

496 

134 

408 

Subacriptoraa 

251 

S69 

Subaignani 

S67 

262 

.Subsortiri  judicem 

263 

64 

Subteioeu 

497 

473 

Subucnla 

401 

473,4^4 

Snccolaro 

624 

101, 168 

Sttdarium 

402 

«SS 

Sudatoria 

424 

181, 196 

Suffitio 

463 

•186 

Sulci                 510, 

611,  517 

419 

91 

366 

Suppara 

387 

357 

SuppUaatio 

811 

367 

Surculi 

6l» 

464 

379 

97 

^yoMmm 

411 
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Sjrmbolann  dare 

Synmpha 

Sjathems 

T 
Tabellariui 
Ttiberoft 
TabeniftculQin 
Tabliouoi 
TabulsB 


Pag« 
411 
230,  487 
397,  4i5 

487  490 
491 

96,  291 
496 
256 


Tribmiiu  Celeram  115,  116 
Tribuni  comittedftrufali  Idt 
militeris,  109, 160^356 


Vale 


'  laticl&Tii 


nOTK 

Tabularium 

TabuUta 

T^iifatum 

Tali 

Talio 

Tarpetai 

Tattemefl 

Terminuf 

Tcguls 

Tela 


•  accept!  &  expensi  478 


W,  143 

33 

65 

479 

436 

262 

532 

40,  104 

279 

601 

497 

Tempestimm  conTimm   415 
Templa  I  291 

Terunciaf  463 

TeMella  502,  618 

Tewera  361,  427 

bo«pitaliiati«      427 

Teaseram  coofriogere         ih, 
Teuene  436 

Tetta  -  433 

Tntamentom  69 

Te»tc8  265 

Te«'imonium  denunciare    ih. 


plebit 

Tribos 

Tribute 

Triclinium 

Trilii 

Trinum  Nuodinuni 

Tripudium 

Tripyi 

Triticum 

Triurapbaf 

Triumriri  capitelcs 

— — meotarii,  Jte. 

. ^—  epalooe* 


356,  40U 
109,  19^ 
17,  191 
139 
104 
75 
417 
498 
93,3JO 
97 

612 
372 
151 
160 

290 


monetalet  151 

ooctarnB  161 

reipublica  constitu- 

endsB  no,  159 

Tn)cfaQsftTiirb»  4:22 


Tropaaa 
Tuba 
TumaiCuB 
Tumulus  inaoif 
Tunica 


TestttdioM 

378,380 

T«-xtore« 

497 

Tiialamegi 

385 

Theatram 

346 

Theiisa 

625/ 

Thermfle 

423 

Tholut 

602 

ThranitB 

884 

TibiiB 

344 

Tibialla 

402 

Tirodoium 

398 

Tiroaet 

t6. 

TituluB                47, 

434,466 

Toga 

395 

pexa 

395 

pnetexta 

194.397 

pulla 

396 

vIriliB 

198 

Tollere  filium 

60 

Toroentun 

418 

Tonsoret 

414 

Topiarii 

605 

Topiariam  feceri 

t5. 

Torcular 

433 

ToreumaU 

435 

Toruf  et  -al 

419 

Trdbea 

114.  290 

Traha 

623 

Trama 

696 

Tcan^atitia  edicte 

127.  163 

Traoavectioequitom            41 

Ttagadia 

343 

Ttiarii 

354 

''nbunal 

129 

nla 

016 

Tunicata 
Turma 
Turret 
TuteU 

legitima 

Tntoret 
Trmpanum 

Udones 

Umbiltcus 

Ultrotribttta 

Umbo 

UmbEB 

Uncia, 

Uogueota 

Un^oentarius 

Ufiivira 

Urbes 

Uroa 

Una  major 

Utucapbo 

Utora 

Usurpatio 

USUB 

Usaifmctiia 

Utiroeat 

litres 

Uv» 

Uxor 

V 
Vacatio  militia 
Vacantia  bona 
Vacuna 
Vades 
Vallam 
ValTA 


350 

460,  466 

399 

400 

t5. 

t6. 

40 
380 
886 

73 

72 
637 


486 
135 
395 
41S 
73,468,477 
425 
424 
450 

83 
462 
626 

66 
477 

67 


i2i 

433 

44^ 

350 

86 

280 

213,  2«^ 

350 


VecCigalet 
Tect^lia 
Vcclorw 
VebM 

Vela 

Velites 

VeUnm 

Venalilii 

Venalfe 

Venti 

VentilabitiB 

Veibcra 

VergUi* 

Venui 

V^rSacnim 

Verroxam  &oa« 

Vertigo 

V«rvactam 

Veepjllonef 

VeatetTaitiB 

VettibiilafD 

Vtftdsoenrilis 

V«to 

VexilUm 

VexiUarii 

Via 

Vi» 


\ 

IfiS 
Ul 

21 

'a 

4 

33i 
59 
»S 

% 

31« 
4i| 
5J 
611 
454 
40 
452.  4M 
414 

Vli 

64 

M 

344 

36» 


tt.i:9 

471 

557 
SM.i07 

m 

261 
54 


Viaticiim 

Viatoref 

VicesiflM 

Victoriati  nnaa 

VicarioBserri 

VidetorfeciflK 

Vyia  et  Tiilicas 

Vimiaalis  laoos 

ViaacewacittU 

Vincula 

Viodemia 

Viiidex,v.«|»«Jf^ 

Viodicatio,  T.mfflc*"*^ 

VjodKU  ^^ 

YitraatpecnUna         ^ 

VittB  aM    Vk 

Vi«B.  Sft^, 

Viviradices  j^ 

Yoloaet  ^  mj 

VolwllB  ^'%, 

Yolomen  ^ 

Vovitoria  M, 
YomoUatediftt         ^ 

Vote  ^ 


XtsUis 
Zete 


MA 
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PROPER  NAMES  AND  THINGS. 


JkCCVSER,  in  a  criminal  trial    Pof^t  2fiO 
^diorut  real  226;  persooali  228 ;  penal, 
232;  milt,  236 

Jdmiral^  of  the  fleet  154 

MvocQlts.  sometimes  hired  persons  to 
"applaud  them  while  speaking  241 

*SSdileif  plebeian  and  curule  146 

^gypti  prediction  concerning,  166;  JEgifff- 
iian  year  319 

JEiiut  CattUt  why  called  wise,  86 

JEnttUi  the  names  of  278 

Molm,  god  of  the  winds  281 

JEacuLcBpiut,  worshipped  274 

MrwtMy  punished  234 

JgricuUure,  encouraged  606 

Af^ppOi  his  advice  to  Augustus,  160; 
builds  the  Pantfiion,  869.  636 ;  and  the 
harbour  of  Mitennm^  39<};  constructs 
pillars  in  the  Cireut.  329 ;  and  several 
aqueducts  643 

Miut  forces  of,  how  raised  and  support- 
ed, 362 ,  where  posted*  367 ;  in  the 
camp,  and  why,  360;  on  march,  363; 
and  in  battle  365 

MarSt  316;  a  place  of  refuge  ib. 

Almathaa,  the  sybil  296 

^mbuitus,  his  daughters  occasion  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  government   122 
AiimaUt  how  yoked,  624;  and  driven  529 
Annalt,  how  composed  285 

AnnalUt  L.  VUHuMy  proposes  a  law  to  re- 
giikUe  the  age  for  enjoying  offices    1 13 
JhUomut,  C  expelled  from  Uie  senate   22 
Antonnuj  M.  blamed  for  his  marriage,  443; 
offers  a  crown  to  Caesar,  284f  303;  his 
profusion  475 

Apiduti  his  luxury  and  death  476 

jfyoUot  names  of  274 

Jbpealr  liberty  of  116,  244 

JquadueiSt  423,642 

JMies,  triumphal  541 

Mttembliuot  the  people;  86;  1^  Curia, 
106;  by  centuries,  88 ;  by  tribes,  104; 
broken  off  by  what,  98;  manner  of 
holding  the  assemblies  bv  centuries,  96 ; 
"       ""  ^umaiU 


by  tribes,  106.  Jfoaunud  Jismnbiw  pro- 
hibited 199 
JiMh$9  and  bones  of  the  dead,  bow  gather- 
fd,  462 ;  and  deposited                   463 


Ataian  tlone,  ooffins  of  462 

Athiaic  GamtM  332 

Audioni  form  of  67 

Augun  287 ^296 

AugUMtm  reforms  the  senate,  22 ;  liniitsthe 
time  of  rts  meeting,  25 ;  regulates  the 
CwMiiat  106  ;  gives  his  vote  as  an  or- 
dinpry  citizen,  109 ;  becomes  master  of 
the  empire,  16Q,  168 ;  declines  the  title 
of  Censor,  188;  invested  with  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power,  145;  rejects  the  dicta- 
torship, 157;  consults  with  A^rippaand 
Maecenas  about  resigning  his  power, 
169;  makes  a  new  partition  of  tne  pro- 
vinces, 166;  and  first  appoints  salaries 
to  the  provincial  magistrates,  168, 307 ; 
his  descendants  might  have  long  en- 
joyed the  sovereignty,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  wisdom  to  impose  on  him- 
self and  his  successors  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  168 ;  art* 
fully  establishes  his  authorityt  170; 
titles  conferred  on  him,  170;  p  wer 
granted  to  him,  172 ;  altars  erected  to 
him,  174;  vows  made  for  his  safety, 
174;  rules  at  first  with  great  moderation, . 
175,  gradually  enlarges  his  power,  ib, 
so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  joint 
effort  to  recover  their  liberty,  175;  al- 
lows only  paiiicular  persons  to  answer 
on  questions  of  law,  and  obliges  the 
judges  to  follow  their  opinion,  188  ; 
changes  the  mode  of  enacting  laws, 
218;  assumes  the  office  of  Potdiftx  Max- 
inuif  287;  his  superstition,  311;  the 
month  August  called  from  bis  name, 
and  why,  317 ;  this  said  to  be  done  by 
an  order  of  the  people,  171;  restricts 
the  license  of  divorces,  44^ ;  stations 
fleets  in  different  planes,  390 ;  his  ring, 
406,  wears  several  tunics,  400;  did 
not  shave  till  twenty  five,  412 ;  some- 
times clipped  his  beard,  and  sometimes 
shaved,  413;  the  sum  he  received  iu 
legBcies,476;  acivic  crown  and  two  lau- 
rel branches  set  up  before  his  gate,  370, 
496;  puts  to  death  some  who  refused  to 
enlist,  360;  refuses  the  title  of  DomimUi 
487;  aitoait  Borne,  408;  hia  vanity  on 
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recoTering  from  the  Parthkiis  the  spoilt 
taken  from  Cfbmub,  636;  hb  death,  170; 
hill  tomb  Pagt  466 

Smpicti.  manner  of  taking  96 

B 

Baeheion  punishment  of 

Baeckui,   276;   his   orgies, 


of 


909 

festival 

334 


Batiges  of  the  senators,  23;  JEpaUtt  41 ; 
kinp  114,  Consuls,  116;  Prstor,  129; 
aoQ  Emperors  176 

Bail,  form  of  '223 

Ball  gnme  of,  422;  of  four  kinds        t6. 
Barbert.  first  introduced  from  Sicily   412 
Bathty  of  diflereni  kindsv  421 ;  first  built, 
423;  parts  ef,  ib.  time  and  manner  of 
bathing  424 

Beard,  bow  shaven  412 

Belt,  or  girdlet  when  used  399 

Bean,  constellation  of  626 

Bibuhit,  weik  conduct  of  201 

Bondt^  used  in  all  important  contracts  280 
— —  eichanged  between  Augustus  and 
Antony,  Uc.  28S 

Bona  Dea,  festival  of  326 

Booh  kinds  of  486 

Bootes,  constellation  of  626 

BractUU,  426 

Breeehet,  not  worn  by  the  RomaiiS|348,402 
Bridgety  number  of  646 

Bruita,  the  conspiracy  of  his  sons        68 
Burning  the  d^ad,  custom  of.  whence  de- 
rived and  when  dropt,  468 ;  what  per- 
sons were  not  bnrnti  468;  why  fofbid- 
den  in  the  city  488 

Bwial,  places  of  ib. 

Buying  and  sellings  form  of         228. 230 

C 
Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the  Vestal 
Virgins  66 

Ciessr,  Julhu,  vilifies  the  aathorily  of  the 
senaie,  87;  abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  108;  oppresses  the  liberty  of 
bis  country,  110;  province  appointed 
to  him  by  the  senate,  1 16 ;  reduces  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  124;  made  per- 
petual dictator,  t6. 157 ;  makes  a  review 
of  the  people,  148 ;  his  preleit  for 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  141,  146;  his 
popular  laws,  201 ;  proposed  to  arrange 
all  the  laws,  203 ;  an  instance  of  his 
surprising  presence  of  mind,  292;  warn- 
ed of  his  death,  818;  regulates  the  year, 
318;  the  saying  4>f  Sylla  concerning 
him,  899 ;  divorces  Pompeia,  and  why, 
448;  his  attention  to  dress,  399,  403; 
why  pleased  with  e  laurel  crown,  404 ; 
his  ring,  41 1 ;  his  debts  and  bribes,  476 ;  ' 
manner  of  writing  bis  letters  to  the 
senate,  488 ;  about  things  he  wished  to 
keep  secret,  491 ;  mofdered  in  the  h- 


m 
w 

896 
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Date  home,   110,  406;  a  trnplciM 

priests  conseornted  to  him,  114, »; 

senators  slaiy  t  his  altar  315 

Cadmm,  broi^R  letten  into  Greece  46 

CaUndart.  w^  so  called  9t 

Calpurmon  tli«  dream  of  S^ 

Cniip,  form  of  3S^ 

€dndidaie»,  their  dress  and  ■sasv  of 

canvassing,  94 ;  how  elected         KB 

d^piialtnidt  ^ 

Q^ntoUne  marbles,  why  so  called     2N 

Ct^intan  punished  ^ 

Carriagee  fiW        Bi 

CarreUut  Rugm,  the  first  who  dhovd 

hiswife  « 

Cosfor  and  Pelfttx  ^ 

CaiOj  ordered  to  be  led  to  prisM,  9, 

291 ;  sent  to  reduce  Cypraii  Vb\  ^ 

dress  *^ 

Cavalry,  how  cboeen,  851;  their  urn 

and  dress,  866 ;  their  plaee  in  ths  csup, 

861;andlnbttCtle  M 

Cenjoff .  their  Instftntlon,  132;  tbeiraie^ 

183:  iheir  power,  186, 187;  d 

under  the  emperors 

Ceneorimth  whence  called 

Centurion,  badge  of 

CMifnit 

Cems,  269 ;  her  mysteries 
Charioi  rottff  ^,  2 

CAmwt,  ferryman  of  hell  »l'** 

Chimnejftt  anciently  not  used  stBoBejl* 
Chorm,  why  suppressed  ^ 

C»rtifiafitly,established  by  CoMls^c^ 
ChrUtiatu,    their    nieetinis  fnbH^ 
and  why,  199;  often  eipossdls^ 
beasts  ? 

Cieero  unites  the  senate  with  the  £|e>^ 
38;  gets  the  provfaiee  of  CiliciBSd^ 
his  will,  121;  made  qaaestor, »;  tM 
Father  of  hit  Conntry,  170;  Usdm 
by  a  tribune  from  makiog  a  ipeccbti) 
the  people,  when  he  resigned  ^^' 
sulship.  119;  promotes  the  eaimom 
designs  of  Cesar,  contrary  to  to  ow 
Judgment,  161;  b  banished,  W\}» 
laws.  216;  the  senate  change  their  hsM 
on  his  account  247 ;  his  death  ^ 
CeiHngt,  how  adorned  .  °^ 

CUUm,  formalities  In  founding.  82;  is  de- 
stroying, 88;  their  walls  sacred      w> 
attMens,  rights  of,  67;  could  not  lose  tijs 
freedom  of  the  cHy  against  their  wiHr 
77,  196 ;  could  not  he  scourged     |" 
The  eioU  law,  study  of,  revived  la  »"• 

^."?P .  .  ^ 

Cmiiriali  ^ 

Claudiut  P.  punished  for  sligbUag  the 
omens  ^ 

Claudiut,  Emperor,  abridges  the  »v»^ 
of  holy  daysy  and  why  ^ 
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Cimtdius,  App,  decf»rovir  Pagt  159 
CmnUf  supposed  caoseof  bis  blind- 
ness ao4 


Clones,  into  which  the  peofile  were  di- 
vided   89  :  whence  tlatsti  of  scholars, 
(tHintHl.  i.  2.  23.  x.  6.  21.  and  of  work- 
men,  CohtmeU.  i.  9.  7 
Cloanna  280 

Clothes,  of  differpot  Icinds  4()9 

Clothe  how  wrought  496 

Clodius  restricts  the  powers  of  the  Ten 
sors,  137;  adopted  by  a  plebeian.  fi9; 
made  tribune,  ]39  ;  the  enemv  of  Ci- 
cero, 139?  his  laws,  194;  tried'for  vio- 
lating the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
198 ;  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Milo,  210; 
and  burnt  ia  the  Fonm  Am 

Clients ^  dole  civen  to  431 

Coffin,  453  ;  how  deposited  462 

Coins,  kinds  of>  470;  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased  462 

Colleges  of  priests,  &c.  298 

Colonies,  manner  of  settling.  62 ;  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  63 
Columns,  kinds  of                                640 
Comedy,  ancient,  middle)  and  new,  341, 
342;  writers  in  «>ach                           ib 
Commands  military,  how  conferred       88 
Omsuls.  respect  shown  them  by  the  se- 
nate   27:  by  others,   117.   119.   their 
powers,  29-  116,349;  when  instituted, 
109;  their  badges.   116;  time  of  enter- 
ing on  their  office,  118;  ^  ith  what  so- 
lemnities this  was  done,  119:  their  pro- 
vinces, 120 1  from  what  order  created, 
122;  their  state  under  the  Emperors  124 
Consuls  elect,  first  asked  their  opinion  in 
the  senate,  27 :  and  why                   1 19 
Consecration  of  the  Emperors             467 
Consentes,  gods  so  called                      274 
Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks        86 
Cooks,  from  Sicily                                429 
Com  given  to  the  fNH>rer  citisens,  191, 213 
Coruneanius,  the  first  who  gave  his  ad- 
vice freely,  187 ;  first  plebeian  Pontifix 
Mnximus                                          282 
Couehet,  for  reclining  on  at  meat,  417; 
usual  number  of  in  a  room,  418 ;  their 
form,  418,  419 ;  and  covering,  ib.  fune- 
ral couches                                       462 
Cramu,  wealth  of                                474 
eriminalfj  dresj  of,  96   247;  after  sen- 
tence used  anciently  to  be  punished 
without  delay;  but  this  was  altered 
by  Tiberius,  261;  how  treated  after 
death                                           262. 462 
Crowns,  leiven  as  r  wards.  370;  used  at 
frasts,  425;  put  oo  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased                 ,                            462 
€t/,v«,  kmds  of                                    435 
Ctiptd               •                                   272 


Cterio  turns  ti|o  theatres  Into  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  same  day,  347 ;  his  cor- 
ruption and  fate  475 
Cunus  Dentatus  416 
Cjr6e/e.  276;  priests  of  304 
Cydops  272 
Cypress,  used  at  funerals                      462 

D 
Damage,  repaired  284 

Daughters,  how  name*)  47 

Day,  division  of,  322;  common  and  holy 
days  323 

Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning  68 

Decamping,  manner  of  362 

Decemvirs,  why  created  159 

Dessert,  fruits  and  sweetmeats  420 

Devoted  to  ooe*s  service,  origin  of  the 
plirase  172 

Dials,  first  invented  322 

Diana  274 

Dice,  game  of  437 

Dictator,  first  made,  165 ;  eauses  of  cre- 
ating this  magistrate.  i6.  his  badges  and 
power,  157 ;  this  oflice  intermitted  for 
120  years  before  Syila,  124:  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Caesar  ib. 

DisheSy  kinds  of,  428  ;  how  brought 
in  420, 430 

Divorces,  form  of  449 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the  temples, 
496;  why  impaled,  ib, 

Donationsy  kinds  of  08 

Door,  opened  outwards,  495 ;  secured  by 
bars.  he.  495 

Dowries,  diversity  of  441 

Dramatic  entertainments,  first  introduced 
from  a  religious  motive,  340;  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  people  calling  for 
other  shows  846 

Dress,  of  men«  395 ;  in  public  and  private^ 
400-;  of  women,  396, 405, 406 ;  of  boys 
and  giris,  397 ;  of  soldiers,  358, 401 ;  of 
generals  in  a  triumph,  373,  400;  of  se*^ 
nators,  ib.  of  priests,  286  289,  299, 300, 
802,  807,  396;  of  poor  people,  400; 
and  of  slaves,  414;  of  the  dead  452 
Drinking  healths  436 

Driver,  of  carriages  630 

Drusus,  LivnUi  laws  of,  205;  and  death, 
16.  his  laying  about  his  house  476 

£ 
Ear-rings  407 

Edicts,  of  the  praetor,  126 ;  of  other  ma- 
gistrates 127 
EUetisn  of  magistrates,  under  the  repub- 
lic, 91, 101, 106, 113 ;  under  the  Empe- 
rors                                                 109 
Embabmngf  cause  of  it                       458 
Emperors^  ihmr  titles,  170;  their  power, 
173 :  their  badges                            174 
Entertainm€nlSi  eipeosea  of  limited  by  law. 
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190,  196,  904;  of  diffei;ent  kinds    432 
fnlraiif.  how  inspected    '  313 

Rpitaph.  form  of  466 

^pMri.  Bl  Sparta,  resembled  the  tribunes 
at  Rome  141 

Equutrian  order,  its  institution ,  40 ;  badges 
and  office  41 

KdimaU  of  fortunes,  how  made    89,  134 
Erufente,  kinds  of  2M 

£zcq9/iofif>howeiprested  231 

Exeeulioner  179 

Exereiseh  kinds  of,  421 ;  the  army       362 

F 
Fabiut,  his  manner  of  declaring  war  on 
Carthage  395 

Fabiut  Maximuit  Prodictator  166 

Fai$ehood,  punished  136, 207 

Family,  right  of  69 

Fofia/tes,  whence  called  894 

Farmertt  kinds  of  6(i6 

Faia  276 

Faumu  279 

Fakinw  279 

Fences,  kinds  of  '  614 

Fertility  of  diflerent  soils  1 12 

FeUitiaU,  staffed,  324;    moveable,  827; 
occasional,  t6.  Dumber  of,  burUul      ib. 
Finut  eifent  of  191 

Fiik,  the  Romans  fond  of  ^B 

Fith'pwdMy  value  of  476 

Flax,  for  what  used  613 

Flamen  of  Jupiter  21, 300, 458 

FlcnMrnm^  destruction  of  156 

Flaviut.  why  made  £dile  186 

Fleety  Roman,  u  here  stationed  154.  890 
Flutet,  of  different  kinds  344 

F/ora,  279;  festival  of  325 

Foundlingt,  state  of,  PHn.  ep.  i  71.  k  72. 
Foretgnerv,  their  state  at  Rome  disagr«>e- 
^•We  86.  203 

Fe*,  why  burnt  as  a  sarrifiee  to  Ceres  270 
Freedmen,  iusulence  of  499 

Freedom  of  the  city  first  granted  to  pby- 
eicians  aud  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
•rts,  by  Caesar  202 

Fnendi,  how  some  testified  their  affec- 
tioH  •  462 

FwuraU,  why  so  much  attended  to.  450; 
public  and  private,  452;  funeral  couch- 
es, 465 ;  private  funerals  celebrated  by 
night,  and  public  by  day,  465  cere- 
monies of  both,  456.->466;  funeral  pro- 
cession. 455 ;  funeral  oration,  467  ;  first 
made  by  Poplicola  in  honour  of  Brutus, 
ib  and  by  Catulus,  in  praise  of  his  mo- 
ther Popilia.  ib  ;  funeral  pile.  460; 
animals  thrown  into  it,  461 ;  some  per- 
soiw  came  to  life  on  it  461 

Furies  276 

G 
Quausj  ordioary  and  extraordinary,  328 ; 


of  the  circof  <^ 

OardenM  ^ 

CrfUes,  how  adorned  ^ 

——of  Rome  ® 

Genius  ^ 

Germans,  their  manner  of  fomisi  e» 

jecfures  ab««it  futurity  * 

Gladiatarst  different  kinds  of,  3M;  stej 

exhibited,  336  i  their  BBoaflrof8# 

ing,338;  prixesgiveDtothefi«l«.» 

Glass,  invention  of  .^ 

GartnunenI*  of  R»»e,  oripuBy  «*> 

cratical,  91 ;  brought  to  i  J«<  «P*- 

6rfUJi».   143;  wont  kind  of  defW« 

under  tho  Emperors  ^^ 

Graees  V: 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  313 ,  tod  W«     *« 

Groin,  kinds  of  ^: 

Guardians,  appointment  of 

ffinV  perfumed  at  feasts,  426;  few  ^«» 
ed  by  women,  405 ;  by  met),  4B;  « 
cut  at  sea.  414;  method  of  pfl««f^^ 
small  haira  ^| 

//(OSy.  making  of  ^ 

Harbour* J  how  fortified 

Heathens,  whence  named 

Heirs,  how  appointed 

Hei^a  t  -/«-» 

Heliogahalus,  first  woie  trt)teoI[^ 

Heralds,  or  public  crien  ^ 

Hermodorus  ^ 

f/erTu/e5.  his  I 'hours  .     .  j^. 

Hiero.  his  regulations  «»"^"**5  Trik* 
ling  of  lands  in  Sicily  «dP|Jl«d  ^^*^ 
Rdinans  ^j 

Hierogfyphies,  Uf^e  of  ^^|' 

HUls  of  koQie  ^.j- 

Hospitality,  inviolable  fri  494. 

Houses,  regulations  coDcermBJi  *"'  ^.^* 


1\ 
23 


rent  and  prices  of 
Househoid  gods 
Hour  glasses 
Human  sacrijiees 
Hymen,  ^   mus 


£41 
4t« 


Idolatry^  origin  of  ^ 

Injuries^  how  punished  ^^ 

ingrafltng.  manner  ^^         ,  4e 

lUegiltmate  children,  state  ot 
Images,  what  and  where  keptt  *i  ^ 
ried  at  funerals  ^ 

Indian  wise  men  baml  ikenje/w  Bl- 
aise wives  on  the  pH«<^*"*^^; 
bands  ;^ 

Iftheritane^,  form  of  eoleriv;  V^  ^ 
infants,  often  exposed  ^^ 

Interest  of  money  .      ^ 

interring  the  dead,  \aoit  »BC»»^  ^ 
458 ;  aud  most  natural  . 
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hutrumetUtf  used  in  writingi  484 :  in  hus- 
bandry, 636;  for  fixing  burdens  on  the 
back  of  slaves,  560 ;  for  driving  ani- 
mals in  a  cnrriage  Page  658 

Jnns.  anciently  few  426 

Ititerrexy  particulars  concerning,  93.  109, 

112,116 

Imenus,  revives  the  study  of  the  civil 
Ihiv  220 

Tlaliarut  their  right  80 

Jamu,  bovr  represented  276 

Jews*  their  manner  of  burial  461 

Judges,  of  different  kinds,  236, ;  appoint- 
ment of,  238 ;  chosen  from  what  or- 
der 289 
Judpneuii  manner  of  -prooouncingi  242; 
its  effects                                            '243 
Jugurthine  war  144 
Jidian  year                                         319 
Jtmoj  how  represented                        268 
Jupiier,  his  names  and  attributes       ib. 


K»ng» 


109,  113 


Landtd  estates,  too  large,  hurtful,  643; 
the  value  of  lands  in  Italy  raised  by  a 
law  of  I'rnjan,  ib.  ii  108 

Lartius,  Orst  dictator  165 

Latins,  their  rights  78 

Latin  tongue^  the  Italian  states  prohibited 
the  use  of  it  442 

jMureniiaf  nurse  of  Romulus  299 

Lavema  280 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  168;  9f  the 
12  tables   159,    185 ;    causes  of  new 
laws,  180;  time  between  proposing  and 
passing  a  law,  93, 96,  225 ;  how  passed, 
98.  102.  106 ;  certain  laws  excite  great 
attention,  143;  by  what  name  distin-. 
guished,   181 ;  species  of  the   Roman 
law,   184 ;  laws  of  the  Emperors,  39, 
217 ;  collected  by  the  order  of  Justi- 
nian 219 
Lawyers,  origin  of,  186 ;   manner  of  con- 
sulting them,  187  ;  under  the  republic, 
not  permitted  to  take  fees.  ib.  limited 
to  a  certain  sum  under  (he  emperors, 
188;  theu  education,    189;  eminent 
lawyers  190 
Ugactes.  how  leA  73 
LmiiUiUy  degraded  22 
Leda                                                  278 
Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  482 ;   epistles, 
490;  ingenious  modes  of  conveying  490 
Jjt^ons,  how  many  raised  at  different 
pmes,    349:    division  of  each,  36S; 
officers                                             356 
l^ihertyr  whence  the  loss  of  it  may  be 
dated,  144  f  causes  of  its  subversion, 
38, 43,  109,  120,  143,  169,  &c. 


Libraries  492 

UmitSt\}{  the  empire  548 

Idrien,  not  worn  by  tl^e  Romans  404^  423* 

497 
Letters t  when  introduced  6^ 

Uetors  114,  116,  178 

LieiniusStoh  123 

Lieutenant,  the  number  assigned  to  pro- 
consuls, 162;  their  office  ib. 
iirer,  sometimes  thought  to  be  wanting    . 

in  victims  312 

Uvius  Andramtus,  the  first  writer  of  plays 
at  Rome  341 

Locks,  keys  bolts,^.  496 

Loonii  parts  of  498 

LolSi  used  in  prognosticating  future 
events*  292 

Uttery.  a  kind  of  438- 

Lunatics,  whence  named  ■  2S^ 

M 
Machines,  used  in  sieges,  380 ;  for  hauling 
sbi()s  392 

Mneenas,  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the 
charge  of  the  city,  162 ;  his  advice 
much  respected  by  that  emperor,  ih. 
109.  169;  his  tower,  469;  effeminate 
in  his  dress,  ^9;  said  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  writing  short-hand  176 

Magistrates,  at  different  times,  109 ;  their 
functions  more  extensive  than  among 
ns,  111;  division  of,  112.  Ordinary 
magistrates  under  the  repubtid",  116, 
161  ;  under  the  emperors,  ib. — 156. 
Extraordinary  magistrates,  t6.— 160: 
provincial  magistrates,  t6.*-16S 

Manufactures,  woollen  497 

Manure^  kinds  of  606 

March,  order  of  \  363 

Marketplaces,  at  Rome  639 

Marriage,  only  between  Roman  citiaens, 
59;  anciently  prohibited  between  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  ib.  &  46 ;  as  some- 
times between  neighbouring  districts, 
207 ;  encouragement  to,  442 ;  different 
forms  of  439 

Marius,  rose  from  a  common  soldier,  366; 
seven  limes  consul,  123  ;  faithless  and 
ambitious,  121,  144,  191;  cruel,  286; 
first  enlisted  soldiers .  from  the  lowest 
class,  348 ;  made  several  changes  in 
the  military  art  351,  368 

Mars,  272 ;  his  shield  273^ 

Marsic  war,  80 ;  cause  of,  205;  very  de- 
structive ^  ib. 
Marsyas,  punishment  of  '  639 
Mast,  the  ancient  ships  had  but  one  387 
Master  of  horse  168 
Measures  of  Jfingth,  479;  of  capacity  481 
MedaU  472 
Menander  342 
Mercenary  servants,  60 ;  troopji          863 
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Mercury,  273 ;  imafcei  of  Pa§p  358 

Merula,  kiiU  himaelf  301 

MtUUuM  MunitlieuM,  btnisbed  191 

MeteUusy  loses  his  sight  81.  806 

Minerva.  20»;  her  shield,  i6.  festiyal  of  324 
Minoi  290 

Minority,  yenrs  of  204 

Money,   when  coined,  466;  how  com 
puted  .   473 

Monarchy,  re  efitablishmeDt  of  166 

Months.  divi«ioo  of  818y  819 

Morra,  C^me  of  438 

Moumifig  manner  of  418-  469 

MutiiripiU  towm,  82 ;  not  obKgf>d  to  re- 
ceive the  Roman  laws  unlets  tbev 
chose  to. 

Mtiet  274 

Music,  warlike  inslmmentt  of  862 

N 
ftamet  of  the  Romans  46 

J^Teektacee  406 

Jfeptune,  270;  why  hostile  to  the  Tro- 
jans  271 

JVbv,  colossus  of,  836:  sets  Rome  on 
fire,  403 ;  curious  ceiling  of  his  dining- 
room  503 
JVetr  Style,  first  adopted  in  England     319 
JTohltmen,  young,  how  instructed  in  pub- 
lic business,  21;  in  Jarisprudence,  169; 
and  in  the  art  of  war               162»  860 
JV*o&(ef,  who  so  called.  44*  on  them  the 
bad  emperors  chiefly  exercised  their 
cruelty  176 
AVima,  his  laws                                   206 
^tianbcr  of  the  people,  how  ascertained  89 
Hi/mphi                                      272, 279 

O 
Oath,  form  of,  240;  the  moUiplving  of 
oaths  hurtful,  172 ;  military  oath     351 
Offleen,  in  the  army,  366 ;  in  the  navy  390 
Omj^iUe  404 

Orestetf  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther 256 
Ottracim^  what  258 
Oxen,  always  used  in  ploughing,  610; 
how  trained  i6. 
P 
Pagam,  whence  named  77 
Pales,  festival  of  325 
Pallas.  266 ;  her  image  ib. 
Palms  first  given  to  the  victorsat  games  331 
Pan  279 
iPan/omtm«s.  345;  composers  of  ib. 
Paper  made  of  the  papyrvts,  488;  of 
linen  rags  484 
Parchmenty  first  made  465 
Patches,  why  used  407 
Patricians  18, 44, 45 
Patrons  &  CTien/i.  their  sCrict«nion  44 
Poremen/f,  bow  adorned  603 
Pearlst  value  of                               476 


P€«^,  power  of,  86.  121^284  ;cMam 
people  of  the  coootry  more  mpsd- 
able  than  of  the  city  4i 

Pesjmy'  pnnisfament  of  U) 

Ptruku,  when  first  used  4H 

Petreins,  his  bold  answer  to  Ccw    901 
Plough,  form  of,  609;  manner  of  fteib- 
ing  6U 

Pluto  f» 

Poles,  of  the  heavens  5S 

Pompeius,  Sext.  why  called  (be  sot  of 
Neptune  H! 

Pompey  made  coosol,  12S;seBtaf;iiii 
the  pirates,  199:  Oif^loU  BKdvidilH. 
206 ;  bis  exbibitioo  of  wild  besds,  3S; 
first  built  a  tbeatre  of  hewn  itoiie,  347; 
device  of  his  ring,  411 ;  bit  dsalh  49 
Ponttfrs  281,887 

Ponttus,  general  of  the  Samrotei      ^ 
PopHeola,  laws  of  W 

Porticos,  uses  of  422,  5*^ 

Posts,  institution  of  ^ 

PoMetfien,  form  of  clainiag  !17 

Popptea,  bathed  in  asses  aSk  ^7 

Prayers,  how  made  ^ 

PrcBtor,  institution  of.  125;  itfnt08e,ifc 
a  second  added,  ib.  the  noiabersf  ff» 
tors  increased.  130 ;  the  citj{irKi«r(i» 
chief,  126:  his  edicts.  127:  bsd^  f», 
and  attendants,  180;  mnner  of  sim- 
bteringiustice,  221,  227;  boirk  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  a  crinioaltriBlSV 
Preetorian  cohorts,  368, 533;  caaps(  A. 
President,  of  a  feast  ^ 

Prieqfms  ^. 

Priests,  o(  different  kinds,  S8I,  att;of 
^particular  deities,  300 ;  of  JspHer.  »1; 
of  Mars,  t*.  of  Pan,  303;  of  H'^^j^ 
1*6. jof  Cybele,  304 ;  of  Vests,*.;  ™ 
their  emoluments  were  nnDC<ftuB«307; 
by  whom  elected,  106,  W7,  888,  S» 
Proconsuls  and  Prcpneton,  arWnof  the 
name,  161 ;  provinces  assicneo  to  tliMh 
162;  they  set  out  from  the  citr  wife 
great  pomp,  td  their  power  In  wej^ 
vinces,  163;  manner  of  admioumS 
justice,  164;  their  eiactioDS.  IM:  f^ 
turn  to  Rome  as  private  dtStns,  wkJ 
tbey  claimed  a  triumph  J^ 

Procurator  of  Jodea  ** 

Property,  modes  of  acqoiriog  J^ 

Proserp^m  ^  2 

Proscription  of  citisens  ^ 

Pnvinees,  rights  of,  f  0 ;  taies  hap*"  * 
them,  81;  new  paitiCioo  of  (MB  ^ 
Augustus  _jjS 

Provinrial  magUtrates,  under  the  t^^f^* 
160,  166 ;  under  the  emnifDis  »• " 
Purijieation,  t 
PumthmefUs 
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Quattors,  why  so  called,  148;  (heir  office, 
ib  under  the  Emperors,  160.  it  gave 
admisaion  iolo  the  ^nate  20 

R 
Ram,  a  machine  in  war  S80 

Reapingt  manner  of  614 

Aec/tftin^  at  supper,  when  inlrodaced,  417. 
manner  oC  418:  and  cause  of         425 
Rt&itlen  of  ail  public  transactiona.  32; 
Kept  iu  the  treasury  33 

Republic^  causes  of  its  ruin.  37.  43,  121, 
128.  144.  146   161   170,  360 
Revuw  of  the  people  Jnstituted  by  Servius, 
89;  when  and  how  made»  92,  133,  138 
Rewatdty  military  370 

Rhea  275 

Ritthts  of  citisens,  67;  could  not  be  taken 
from  any  one  against  his  will,  78; 
diminution  of  ib. 

Rhodiaru,  their   regulations   concerning 
naval  affairs  adopted  by  the  RoAans  212 
Rings  much  uaed  440 

Ricera,  their  sources  held  sacred  $280 

MtoadSf  bow  paved  544 

Robbery,  punishment  of  234 

1266^,280;  feait  of  324 

RomanSf  how  divided,  18,  46;  ancieully 
weighed  their  moaev,  and  did  not  count 
it,61 ;  cautious  in  admitting  new  sacred 
rites,  78:  their  respect 'fori  he  mioisters 
of  reliffion,  284:  passionately  fond  of 
races,  330:  of  shows  of  gladiators,  340: 
and  of  uncommon  sights,  346 :  almost 
always  ennged  in  wars.  349:  as  re- 
markable lor  enduring  labour  as  for 
courage,  881 :  long  onacnoaioted  with 
naval  affain,  883 :  careful  to  wear  the 
toga  in  foreign  countries,  295 :  usually 
went  %vitb  their  heads  bare,  404 :  when 
covered,  ib.  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
In  mourDine,  413 :  their  ancient  simpli- 
city^, 416:  their  luxury  and  the  cause 
of  it,  417:  at  first  sat  at  meat,  ib.  bor- 
iDwed  the  custom  of  reclining  from  the 
east,  ib  began  their  feasts  with  prayer, 
425:  and  ended  them  in  the  same 
manner  439 

Romania,  of  Thrace,  why  so  called      86 
Some  built,  17 :  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Gauls,  67,  494;  and  under  Nero,  ib. 
adorned    by  Augustus,  ib    its  streets 
narrow,  ib.  its  gates,  533:  and  bridges, 
647 :  its  Latin  name  why  concealed  38^ 
fiomu/ttf ,  279 :  his  contest  with  Remus  289 
Eooft,  form  of  601 

Rowen,  how  they  sat  384 

Itutilru  the  first  plebeian  censor  132 

Rut^rit  the  boundary  of  Caesar^s  pro- 
vince 141 


5,  (his  lettjv  anciently  used  instead  of 
.  R  210. 212 

Sacred  rites,  310 ;  how  performed  312, 814 
Sacrijket,  311 ;  to  the  dead  463 

SaiU,  invention  of,  383;  how  adjusted  386 
SaU'  much  used  426 

SatireS)  whence  named  341 

Saturn.  275 ,  fesiival  of  326 

Saturninus,  bis  laws,  191 ;  slain  by  Ala- 
rius  192 

Scenery  of  theatres  348 

Scipio  Afficaxma  123,  144,  162 

JVatiea,   kills  Tib.   Gracchus,   144^ 

Pontifex  MaximuB  286 

Scribes  ur  notaries  178 

Seasons  277 

Senate,  its  institution,  18;  number,  ib, 
prince  of,  20;  by  whom  assembled,  24; 
places  and  times  of  meeting,  ib.  quo- 
rum of,  25 ;  manner  of  making  a  de- 
cree, 30 ;  form  of  writing  it,  §8 ;  not 
valid,  unless  carried  to  the  treasury,  34; 
rarely  reversed,  ib.  power  of  the  senate^ , 
ib.  ii  36;  force  of  its  decrees,  37;  little  re- 
garded in  the  last  ages  of  the  republic, 
»6.ap|Nirenily  increased  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  38;  asihe  means  of  establisl^ 
in^  despotism,  39 ;  Judges  of  crimes  2dO 
Senate  of  Grecian  cities  84 

Senators,  choice  of,  19;  their  age,  20 ;  and 
badges,  23;  order  in  whicji  they  were 
asked  their  opinion,  27;  manner  of 
delivering  it,  28,  30,  31;  were  not  to 
be  ioti'rrupted,  29 :  their  privileges,  35 ; 
their  servility  to  the  Kmperors  170 
Senienre,  form  of,  in  civil  trials,  1224;  in 
criminal  trials  267 

SepuUhtis,  where  built,  459;  by  whom 
and  how  461^ 

Servants  o{  the  magistrates,  176;  of  the 
priests  308 

Servitudes,  of  lands  64 

Servius  TuUitis,  institutes  the  census,  89 ; 
made  many  laws  156  j^the  first  who 
coined  moii^y  469 

Sextius,  fir^t  plebeian  consul  \^ 

Sfiort  furndf  art  of,  176,  1S6;  quickness 
of  491 

ShoM,  kinds  of  402 ;  for  horses  404 

Ships,  their  first  construction. 382:  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  385 ;  chief  parts  of  a  ship, 
386 ;  how  manned,  389 ;  naval  affaira, 
390 ;  man  ner  of  embarking,  392 ;  order 
of  battle,  393:  method  of  transporting 
ships  by  land,  392;  •use  of  trading  ves- 
sels 394 
Sibylline  bodkSf  296;  keepers  of  ib, 
Sicily,  (be  first  country'  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  provinci^  91 
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Sidniuit  at  h'n  iniligation  the  plebeians 
retire  to  Mora  Saeer  Page  139 

Siege,  form  of  378,  381 

SkeUt<m,  introduced  at  feasts  4;i6 

SUk,  long  known  before  wlk-worms  were 
iotrodured  ^^ 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominus  487 

Slacetf  how  made,  49:  their  treatment,60: 
of  diflferentkinds,  5]:  how  made  freei 
63:  their  manumi«sion  rest^icleH  by 
law,  64, 193,  199:  punishment  of,  i!66: 
their  dress,  414:  not  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  army  but  in  dangerous  junctures, 
61 '.  sacb  as  obtruded  themselves,  were 
sometimes  pnt  to  death,  351. — -Slaves 
who  frinied  the  hair,  4()6 :  shaved, 
414:  cooked  victuals,  429 :  carved,  and 
waiud  at  table,  ib  wrote  letters  and 
books,  491 :  watched  at  the  gate,  495 : 
took  care  of  the  Alrium,  500 :  of  the 
bedchambers.  5(H:  drest  trees,  505: 
riillivaled  the  ground,  508,616,  carried 
burdens,  sedans  and  litters  522 

.Sr7,  qualities  of  a  jrood  508 

SoL.  277;  the  same  with  Mithras  ib. 

Soldiersy  enlisted.  17,  74,  a50;  different 
kinds  of.  352;  divided  into  diffrrent 
ranks.  3.53:  their  arms  and  dress,  354, 
358,  40J;  (heir  order  and  discipline, 
when  encamped,  362:  on  march, 363:  in 
battle.  364:  i heir  rewards,  370  punish- 
ments. 376.  pay  and  discharge  377 
So/on.la\v-|iver  of  Athens  159 

Som  how  (teed  from  the  power  of  their 
father  60 

So»if;tnt8.  regula'^es  the  year  ,  318 

Soirm^- manner  of  "  513 

Sptctades,  their  hurlful  effects   332  &  3^^ 
Sfturinnm,  predicts  ine  death  of  Ca6sar313 
Slairt-pUty*  first  in^liluted,  340;  chiefly  of 
three  kmd!?.  342  :  often  prohibited,  346 
Tarii.  Ann.  iv    14   xiii   46.  Suet,  J>Cer. 
16  Dom  7.  Plin.pan.4Q. 
Stages,  along  the  road  545 

Standnrdi,  kinds  of  148,  365 

Stipulatiom  form  of  226,-229 

Stirntps.  the  Romans  had  none  214,  355 
Stockings,  not  worn  by  the  Komans  402,4 1 3 
Stoics,  whence  named  539 

Style,  old  and  new  318 

SuptrstUion  of  the  Romans,  96,  291,  293, 
327,  391,  &c. 
Supper,  the  principal  meal,  415:  place 
»    ot,  417,501:  dress  for.  425,  parts  of, 
427 :  music,  &«.  in  time  of  430 

Swearing  to  support  whatever  laws  were 
passed,  when  first  enforced  191.  201 
Syllot  his  choice  of  senators.  21 :  usurpa- 
tion,  110,  196:  cruelty,  tA.  increased 
the  number  of  the  giUEstionet  perpetum 
131  i  abridges  the   power  of  the  ti«- 


bunes,  145  ^  his  laws,  196;  bodi  re- 
wards aad  punishes  the  slare  of  Sul  - 
picius  for  betraying  him,  215:  why  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  bamt  45i$ 

Sylvanut  S79 

T 
Tables,  419;  of  dillereiit  foTms,  420 ;  how 
consecrated  426 

Tarmiimus,km%f  expelled,  114;  on  wh«i 
day  ,         lis 

Taxes,  vnrious  kinds  of.  75;  lemilled  it. 
Teeth,  care  of  4u7 

Temples,  309,  634;  ornament  of  thrir 
front  and  roof  ^^ 

Tenis,  form  of  **' 

TeslamerUs,  how  made,  €9  :  andeotir 
made  in  the  Comitia  Cvriata  9i 

Ticrminuj,  his  temple  -"^ 

-Tkanksi;ivings,  how  made  3K) 

Theatres,  at  first  prohibited,  346;  buili  Mf 
Scuurus,  t6.  Curio  and  Pompey,  ib.  &<■ 
Thtfi,  how  punished  ^^ 

TfuodoAusy  abolishes  the  heathen  worship 
at  Rome  ^*? 

Things,  division  of  ^ 

Threshing,  manner  of  515 

Thrndans,  curious  custom  of,  258;  tQ^^^ 
wives  burn  themselves  on  ihe  pile*  ejf 
their  husi>ands  4nl 

Tiberitis,  deprived  the  people  of  the  rigbt 
of  voting,  108;  sum  he  left  at  bis 
death  475 

Tiles,  tax  laid  on  5*^^ 

Tito,  freedman  of  Cicero  I7<5 

Top,  different  from  the  trochus  422 

Torture,  used  only  on  slaves,  ib.;  instni- 
nient  of  '-^^ 

Towers,  \n  sieges,  380;  in  ships  aft» 

Towns,  how  ailncked,  378 ;  and  defend- 
«1  SSI 

Trajans  pillar  540 

Trade,  not  respected.  20,  22,  231;  hortful 
consequences  of  this  "O 

Tragedy,  writers  of  3©,  fc  344 

Trees,  bow  propagated  5  Id 

Trials,  c'ivU,  220;  how  conducted,  221, 
239,  criminal,  before  tbe  people,  24?; 
before  the  praetors,  248 ;  bow  conduct- 
ed 253 
Tribes,  three  at  first,  17,  104;  when  io- 
creased,  106 ;  how  divided  106 
Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those  lawyers  who 
composed  the  Corpiu  juris              215 
Tribunes,  of  Ihe  commons,  when  createti, 
139;  their  power  at  first  small,  140; 
afterwards  exorbitant,   140:  aliridged 
by  Sylla,  145 :  in  a  manner  annihilated 
by  .fulius  CKsar,  ib    conferred  on  As- 
gustus,  ib.  at  first  not  admitted  into  tiie 
senate  3? 
Tribunes,  military,  number  of  in  a  ^ 
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T^todM,  or  different  kinds  297 

JHumph.  whence  called,  872  x  naral  tri- 

anif»h  376 

JHnmnri,  110 ;  consecrate  •  temple  and 

divine  honour  to  CsBsar  132 

Ihfphiet,  ose  of  641 

tMertaker  of  funerals  466 

Urns,  how  made  462 

UturiTt,  their  cruelty,  68 :  and  art      478 

Valerius  Corvus  123 

Venus,  her  names,  &c.  271 

Verdict  of  a  jury  267 

VerreSi  said  to  have  been  restored  from 
banishment  by  the  influence  of  Cicero, 
263:  cause  ot  hiit  death  ib. 

Vertumnus  279 

Vegpasian^  the  6rst  who  made  laws  with- 
out consulting  the  senate,  39;  the  sum 
be  said  v»  as  necessary  to  support  the 
state  476 

Vaia,  the  goddess  of  fire  269 

VtMal  Virgins  306 

Vietimst  white,  from  the  river  Clitum* 
nus  314 

Vineyards^  432 ;  how  planted  618 

,  Vitiasj  how  iaiiJ  out  604 

Viiliiis.  why  called  Annalis  113 

Virfrinia,  killed  byHier  father  160 

Virtues,  worshipped  287 

VUfliius,  luxury  of  430 

Vomit  custom  of  taking  before  and  after 
H.,}>er  431 

Vows,  how  made  309 


VtUeanus,  872 ;  his  workshop  where  309 

W 
War'f  how  proclaimed  349 

Waieh  toardf  how  given  361 

ffealth,  instances  of  474 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans  320 

fVdghU,  English  and  Roman  468 

Wife,  properties  of  a  good  one  496 

Winds,  281, 620 

Wine,  manner  of  makingi  483:  kinds  of 
436:  used  to  be  boiled  that  it  might 
keep  433 

Witnesses f  form  of  making  them,  221: 
different  kinds  of,  266 :  how  summon- 
ed 239.266 
Women,  excluded  from  inheritances,  217: 
their  clothes,  396:  their  shoes,  408: 
head-dress,  406 :  paint,  407  :  industry, 
496 :  apartment  among  the  Greeks  600 
Wood^  iised  for  firing  ib. 
Writing,  materials  for,  483,  486 :  manner 


of 


603 
627 


Windows,  how  made 

Wheel,  for  raisiug  water 
Y 

Fear,, how  divided  by  Romulus,  317 :  by 
Julius  Ciesar,  318 :  by  Pope  Gregory, 
318;  by  the  iE^yptians  320 

Young  men-  at  what  age  they  assumed 
the  Toga  vtriUs,  397 :  pecullHrit>  ia 
their  manner  of  wearing  it  for  [fie  first 
year*  398 :  when  they  began  to  shave, 
412:  consecrated  the  first  growt)i  of 
the  beard}  »nd  also  their  hair>  to  some 
deity  ib. 
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